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PREFACE. 


This  work  has  been  written  chiefly  with  the  view 
of  meetiDg  the  wants  of  candidates  for  theological 
examinations  at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere.  Those 
who  have  gone  through  such  ordeals  may  remember 
feeliDg  the  lack  of  a  concise  account  of  the  whole 
history  of  the  English  Church.  Handy  volumes 
there  were,  which  treated  the  subject  from  the 
sectarian  standpoint,  and  made  the  Beformation  the 
birth-time  of  the  Church,  thus  depriving  her  of  three- 
quarters  of  her  existence.  The  more  appreciative 
authors,  who  admitted  our  claim  to  be  one  with  the 
pra^Reformation  body,  had  written  too  diflusely 
for  the  very  practical  purposes  of  an  "examinee." 
The  present  author  has  endeavoured  to  include  a 
remote  horizon  on  a  small  canvas,  without  dis- 
paragement either  to  perspective  or  detail.  He  is 
unfeignedly  conscious  of  his  incapacity  to  do  justice 
to  the  conception,  but  hopes  that  the  present 
volume  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  meet  a  long- 
acknowledged  want. 

A.  C.  J, 

November,  1881. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
a^t^nx^  of  tjbe  &eltjs. 

Its  ooanection  with  the  Charch  of  England— Early  testimony  to  its  existence 
— Tnditionsl  sroounts  of  its  origin — Periups  an  offshoot  of  the  Church  of 
Gsal— Ttie  British  martvra  in  the  tenth  persecution— British  del«»gate8  at  the 
Cbnrcfa  Councils— British  heretics— The  mission  of  Gennanus— Palladlus  and 
Patrick  in  Ireland— The  Welsh  mission  to  Ireland— Irish  and  Welsh  missions 
to  Scotland -Decadence  of  the  Church  in  **  England  "—Severance  of  Celts  and 
Saxoos— The  subsequent  missions  from  Scotland— Peculiarities  of  the  Celtic 
Church — Disproportionate  number  of  bishops — Numerous  monasteries — Pecu- 
liarities in  computation  of  Easter — In  Baptism,  the  tonsure,  and  consecration 
of  bisbopa. 

Regarded  as  a  political  institution,  the  Church  of  Eng-  iuooiumc- 
land  begins  its  history  in  the  seventh  century,  when,  the  Church 
Saxon  heathenism  having  everywhere  succumbed  before  ^ 
the  preaching  of  missionaries,  Christianity  was  made 
the  legal  religion  of  the  island.    The  identity  of  the 
corporate  body  theieupon  "established" — the  Church 
of  Theodore  and  Dunstan,  of  Anselm  and  Becket,  of 
Chicheley  and  Wolsey — with  the  society  which  now 
bears  the  name  **  Church  of  England,"  is  a  fact  recog- 
nized by  English  law,^  and  assailed  only  by  those  who 

'  Am^  tor  instanoe,  in  such  cases  as  that  cited  bj  Dean  Hook  from  the  proeeedings 
ia  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench :  **  A  clergyman  desired  to  establish  his  claim  to 
certain  marriage  fees.  He  would  have  gained  his  suit  if  be  could  have  proved  that 
his  pRdeccasom  in  the  time  of  Richard  L  had  recelred  the  peynient,  tnd  fa\Un|(Vii 
tkat  pfoof  be  wm§  itoimtJted,  The  whole  pneem  depcDdcd  apoa  tbe  MUMDMiot 
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misconBtrue  the  purpose  of  the  Reformation.  It  might, 
therefore,  appear  natural  to  begin  a  history  of  this 
Church  with  an  account  of  the  celebrated  mission  of 
596,  and  to  substantiate  her  pretensions  to  Apostolic 
lineage  by  explaining  what  were  the  credentials  of 
Augustine.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  Catholic 
faith,  in  its  connection  with  these  islands,  has  a  history 
centuries  older  than  its  recognition  by  Saxon  legis- 
lature, and  the  consequent  so-called  union  of  Church 
and  State.  Long  before  Augustine's  time  there  existed 
in  these  islands  a  society  which  professed  the  orthodox 
faith,  maintained  the  episcopal  lineage,  and  by  sending 
its  representatives  to  the  great  Councils  asserted  its 
claim  to  be  reckoned  among  the  scions  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Though  not  initiated  by  this  native  Church, 
the  conversion  of  the  Saxon  invaders  was  successfully 
accomplished  only  by  the  co-operation  of  missionaries 
belonging  thereto.  The  stream  which  connects  us  with 
the  Apostulic  fvmntain  head  is,  in  fact,  two-headed. 
It  can  be  traced  infcrcntially  through  the  channel  of  a 
Celtic  episcopate — through  Aidan  and  Columban, — or 
perspicuously  through  Augustine  and  Theodore  and  the 
bishops  accredited  by  Rome.  A  history  of  our  Church 
would,  if  on  this  ground  alone,  be  incomplete  with- 
out an  account  of  Celtic  Christianity. 

It  is  probable  that  before  the  end  of  the  first 
century  Britain  had  received  a  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  concurrently  the  then  universal 
Orders  of  ministry.    Soldiers  in  the  Roman  legions 

the  Church  before  and  after  the  Reformation."— Live*  of  A rchbUhop*.  vol.  vi.  p.  36. 
The  (ttiident  may  reminded  th.»t  ihe  now  common  tboory  islilch  would  confound 
the  Cljurcli  of  England  wllh  the  creationH  of  Prote«tinli«m,  an<i  assign  its  "  eatab- 
Uahment "  to  K>me  undetermined  date  in  the  r*»lgn  of  Henry.  Edwanl,  or  EliMbcth, 
was  unknown  before  the  Gt-orgian  period,  save  to  unskilful  Roman  C4)ntrovcn!iijUi8t« . 
Its  present  prevalence  only  deserves  attention  as  attesting  the  impotence  of  the 
most  sabsUutial  historical  facta  when  arrayed  against  a  theological  pr^udlce. 
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may  have,  even  thus  early,  acted  as  missionaries.  We 
may  also  find  an  evangelizing  agency  in  that  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  Britain  and  the  Continent 
which  received  such  rapid  development  in  the  first 
century.  That  an  organized  mission  to  Britain  had 
been  attempted  is  hardly  probable,  though,  as  will  be 
shown  below,  tradition  teems  with  legends  of  such 
enterprises.  These  legends  are  nevertheless  valuable 
as  proofs  of  the  fact  for  which  they  profess  to  account 
—that  a  Christian  Church  existed  in  Britain  shortly 
after  the  Apostolic  age. 

The  more  general  proofs  of  this  fact  are  the  state- 
ments of  noted  ecclesiastical  writers.  TertuUian  (fl. 
200)  speaks  of  "  those  British  districts  hitherto  inac- 
cessible to  the  Romans,  but  subjugated  to  Christ." » 
Justin  Martyr  (d.  cir.  166)  testifies  to  the  prevalence 
of  Christianity  in  "  every "  country  known  to  the 
Bomans.*  In  the  third  century  On* gen  states  plainly 
that  "  the  power  of  God  the  Saviour  is  even  with  those 
who  live  in  Britain  and  are  separated  from  our  world." 
He  asks,  **  When  did  Britain  before  the  arrival  of 
Christ  assent  to  the  religious  belief  in  One  God  ?  But 
now,  by  reason  of  the  Churches  which  occupy  the  ends 
of  the  world,  the  whole  earth  shouts  with  joy  to  the 
God  of  Iftrael." '  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  (d.  cir.  340) 
the  conversion  of  Britain  in  the  Apostolic  age  appears 
to  have  been  an  accepted  fact : — "  That  home  (of  the 
Apostles)  should  reach  the  extremities  of  the  inhabited 
world,  and  that  others  should  cross  the  ocean  to 
the  isles  called  Britannic,  I  no  longer  think  to  be  the 
work  of  a  mere  man."  *  To  the  same  efiect  wj  ites  Hilary 
(fl.  354) 

'  AdT.  Jodxos,  c.  7.         *  Cum  Tiypbone  Dial.,  p.  388.   £d.  Thlrlby,  Lond. 
■  Horn.  VI.  in  Lacam.,  p.  939,  iU.  (I'orio,  1740);  and  Horn,  in  Ezek.  p.  370. 
*  Eottb.,  Dem.  Evang.,  Ub.  iU.  c.  7,  p.  112. 
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Tradiuoxud  There  arose  in  later  years  a  desire  to  trace  British 
itooriffin.  Christianity  to  its  very  fountain  head,  and  if  possible 
ooDnect  it  with  names  eminent  in  Christian  history. 
This  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  more  detailed 
accounts  of  missionary  work  in  Britain  preserved  in 
legends.  Few  of  these  legends  can  be  traced  further 
back  than  the  sixth  century.  Missions  to  Biitain  have 
been  attributed — 

(I.)  To  S.  Paul  himself,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
visited  Spain  and  the  British  Islands  in  the  interval 
between  his  two  imprisonments  at  Home.  It  is  urged 
that  Clemens  Romanus  affirms  that  S.  Paul  ''taught 
righteousness  throughout  the  whole  world,  having 
travelled  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  West."  ^  The 
testimony  of  Clemens,  S.  Paul's  personal  friend,  is 
doubtless  weighty,  but  it  is  not  plain  that  Britain  is 
the  region  meant.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  reason  to 
believe  that  to  ripfjua.  t^s  Suo-cws  means  Spain.  Nor  is  the 
statement  of  Theodoret  (d.  458),  that  S.  Paul  "  brought 
salvation  to  the  islands  lying  in  the  ocean" 2  quite 
perspicuous.  In  fact,  the  theory  that  S.  Paul  was  the 
Apostle  of  Britain,  though  countenanced  by  Usher  and 
Stillingfleet,  is  now  regarded  as  destitute  of  substantial 
foundation. 

(II.)  To  other  Apostles  or  persons  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament.  We  have  shown  above  how  Eusebius 
attests  the  work  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Bi  itish  I.^lands. 
Later  writers  pretend  to  speak  less  vaguely  on  the 
subject,  giving  the  names  of  these  Apostolic  mission- 
aries. Besides  S.  Paul,  the  names  of  S.  Peter,  S.  James 
the  Great,  and  S.  Simon  Zelotes  are  recorded.*  There 

"  Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.,  c.  6,  ■  In  Psalm  cxvi.,  torn.  1.  p.  8Vl. 

*  Stillingfleet,  Orig.  Britannlcs,  vol.  1. ;  and  cf.  Usher,  De  Primord.,  cap.  i. 
pp.       cap.  ii.  p.  12. 
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is  also  a  once  popular  legend  conceming  the  mission  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,^  who  is  said  to  have  come  over 
from  Gaul  at  S.  Philip's  bidding,  bringing  with  him  the 
Holy  Grail,  and  to  have  settled  with  twelve  com- 
panions at  Glastonbury,  then  called  Avalon.  At  the 
Council  of  Basle  and  other  fifteenth-century  Councils, 
where  the  question  of  precedence  was  keenly  discussed 
between  the  representatives  of  the  French  and  English 
Churches,  this  story  was  accepted  as  proof  of  the  greater 
antiquity  of  the  latter.  The  Glastonbury  legends,  how- 
ever, are  not  older  than  the  eleventh  century,  and  the 
mission  of  Joseph  is  doubtless  a  mere  fable.  The 
Welwh  Triads  coonect  the  Church  of  Britain  with 
Aristobnlus,  whose  household  is  saluted  by  S.  Paul  in 
Rom.  xvi.,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples  of  the  Saviour.  Caradoc  or  Caractacus 
is  said  to  have  returned  from  Rome  with  Aristobnlus 
in  the  character  of  a  bishop.  Other  New  Testament 
names  are  introduced  in  this  legend :  the  Pudens  and 
Claudia  of  Martial  (lib.  iv.  epigr.  13)  are  the  friends 
whom  S.  Paul  mentions  (2  Tim.  iv.  21),  and  are  also 
the  son-in-law  and  daup;hter  of  Caradoc.  The  legend 
is  not  altogether  worthless,  since  modem  commen- 
tators have  admitted  that  the  British  lady  Claudia, 
whose  marriage  with  Pudens  Martial  celebrates,  may 
really  be  the  Claudia  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
Pudens  by  S.  PauL* 

(III.)  To  the  missionaries  sent  by  Eleutherius  Bishop 
of  Rome  (176-190)  to  the  court  of  Lucius  a  British  king. 
The  simplest  form  of  this  legend  is  in  a  sixth-century 
catalogue  of  Roman  bishops.  To  the  name  Eleutherius 
is  attached  an  interpolation  that  he  "  received  a  letter 

*  SlUUogfleet,  Orig.  Brit.,  toI.  i.  pp.  37-39.   Oxf.  1842. 

*  AUord,  Commentary,  toL  iU.,  Proleg.  p.  104. 
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from  Lucius,  King  of  Britain,  asking  that  he  would 
order  steps  to  be  taken  for  making  him  a  Christian." 
This  short  account  is  enlarged  by  Bedo,  and  again  by 
the  Book  of  Llandaff  (of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century),  and  the  Welsh  Triads.  According  to  its 
most  embellished  form  Lucius,  or  Lleufer  Mawr,  sends 
two  ambassadors,  named  Elfan  and  Medwy,  to  Pope 
Eleutherius,  desiring  instruction  in  the  Christian  faith. 
Ffagan  and  Dyvan,  two  most  holy  men,  are  deputed  to 
the  work ;  the  king  and  his  people  are  baptized,  the 
heathen  temples  re-dedicated,  and  an  episcopate  is 
established,  with  archbishoprics  at  London,  York,  and 
Caerleon-on-Usk. 
PwhApaan  Without  denying  altogether  the  operation  of  other 
theohtiroh  and  earlier  missionary  agencies,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that,  as  regards  Orders  and  organization  at  least,  the 
British  Church  owed  much  to  the  Church  of  Gaul.  At 
Lyons  and  Vienne  Christian  Churches  were  flourishing 
as  early  as  a.d.  150.  llie  subsequent  relations  of  the 
British  to  the  Gallican  Church  suggest  that  the  former 
looked  upon  the  latter  as  the  mother  Church.  **  Under 
the  influence  of  this  connection  it  was  but  natural  that 
the  British  Church  should  follow  the  judgment  of  that 
of  Gaul,  (i.)  in  condemning  the  Donatists  at  the  Council 
of  Aries  :  (ii.)  in  fully  approving,  although  with  a  tem- 
porary hesitation  about  the  orthodoxy  of  the  term 
o/xoovo-ios,  of  the  Nicene  condemnation  of  Arianism  :  and 
(iii.)  in  adopting  for  the  observance  of  Easter  the  eighty- 
four  years*  cycle  of  Sulpicius  Severus.  To  the  influence 
of  their  mutual  aflfection  .  .  .  should  be  attributed  the 
great  intercourse  between  the  Gallican  and  British 
Churches  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  S.  Martin 
of  Tours,  S.  Germanus,  S.  Lupus,  S.  Severus  are  some 
of  the  Gallican  bishops  whose  sympathy  and  active 
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asBistance  never  failed  the  Chnrcli  in  Britain.  Churches 
dedicated  in  their  names  indicate  the  honour  in  which 
British  Christians  filially  treasured  up  their  memory."  * 

With  the  dawn  of  the  fourth  century  British  Chris-  The  Britiah 
tianity  passes  from  the  region  of  conjecture  and  doubtful  Sietmtii^ 
legend  to  that  of  history.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  gj^'*" 
that  in  the  great  persecution  of  303  Britain  was  the 
scene  of  martyrdoms.  It  is  true  that  Lactantius  writes 
that  in  these  Western  provinces  the  leniency  of  Con- 
stantius  considerably  abated  the  violence  of  the  attack. 
In  those  regions,  he  says,  Constantius  only  so  far  carried 
out  the  commands  of  his  superiors  that  though  the 
churches — the  perishable  walls  of  Christianity — were 
frequently  demolished,  "  that  true  temple  of  God  which 
is  in  the  human  body  he  preserved  in  safety."  *  This 
testimony,  however,  does  not  preclude  occasional  out- 
breaks of  violence  against  the  persons  of  Christians, 
especially  such  as  were  serving  in  the  Homan  legions. 
What  Gildas,  the  sixth-century  historian,  records  with 
reference  to  the  martyrdoms  of  Alban  at  Verulamium, 
Aaron  and  Julius  at  Caerleon-on-Usk,  '*  and  others  of 
both  sexes  at  divers  places," '  is  therefore  not  incredible. 
In  Bede  the  legend  is  so  encumbered  with  supernatural 
accretions  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  fiction  and 
fact.*  Alban,  a  pagan,  shelters  a  fugitive  Christian 
cleric,  is  converted,  and  surrenders  himself  to  suffer  in 
the  stead  of  his  guest.  The  stream  divides  that  he  may 
pass  through  it  to  the  place  of  martyrdom ;  a  fountain 
gushes  from  the  ground  in  answer  to  his  last  prayer. 
Such  was  the  form  of  the  story  in  the  eighth  century.  In 

*  John  Pryce,  Ancient  BritLsb  Cburcb,  pp.  59,  60— a  work  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  much  valuable  information,  and  which  we  recommend  to  such  students 
m  desire  a  lively  but  sufDcicntly  exhaustive  treatment  of  an  interesting  subject. 

'  LACtantins,  De  Mort.  Persec,  xv.,  xvi. 

*  Hiat.  viU.  (M.  H.  B.  8>  «  Bsda,  Ecd.  Hist.,  i.  18. 
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the  later  historians  it  appears  with  additional  miraonlons 
embellishments.    In  Britain,  as  elsewhere,  the  persecu- 
tion must  have  oeased  with  the  death  of  Diocletian  in 
305.    Soon  the  conversion  and  military  successes  of 
Constantino  had  secured  for  all  branches  of  the  Church 
external  peace,  and  the  age  of  persecution  gave  place  to 
the  age  of  controversy  and  (Ecumenical  Councils. 
Brituh         British  Christianity  now  more  plainly  asserts  it- 
2tiS?***   self.    At  the  Council  of  Aries  (314),  where  the  dispute 
SSSu-  settled  between  Caocilian  of  Carthage  and  the 

schismatic  Donatists,  British  bishops  attended  and 
affixed  their  signatures.  According  to  the  Corbey  manu- 
script (to  which  Haddon  and  Stubbs  give  the  preference), 
five  British  ecclesiastics  were  present  ^ — throe  bishops,  a 
priest,  and  a  deacon.  York,  London,  and  Caerleon  appear 
to  have  been  the  sees  of  the  episcopal  representatives. 
The  language  of  Athanasius  seems  to  indicate  that 
British  bishops  were  personally  present  at  the  great 
Council  of  Nic8Ba  (325).  In  the  existent  list  of  subscrip- 
tions their  names  do  not  appear.  There  is,  however, 
reason  to  believe  that  this  list  is  defective.  So  too,  in 
the  case  of  the  Council  of  Sardica  (347),  which  acquitted 
Athanasius,  and  which  gave  the  Boman  bishop  the 
special  power  of  ordering  courts  of  appeal  for  rehearing 
causes,  it  is  not  plain  whether  the  British  episcopate 
was  personally  represented  or  only  expressed  subsequent 
concurrence.  At  Ariminum  (359)  a  large  number  of 
British  bishops  were  present,  and  with  the  other  repre- 
sentatives, were  persuaded  to  accept  the  plausible  creed 
of  the  senii-Arians,  which  avoided  the  term  o/aoovo-ios.^ 
But  that  throughout  the  controversy  the  British  Church 
was  on  the  side  of  the  orthodox  party  is  sufficiently 

*  Haddon  and  Stubbe,  Concilia,  7. 

"  Cf.  Apolog.  Contra  Arianos;  Migne,  Series  Oneca,  torn.  zzt.  ool.  349. 
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plain  from  the  words  of  Athanasins.  Its  attitnde  in 
this  great  conflict  elicited  also  the  encomiums  of  Hilary, 
who  congratulates  "  his  co-bishops  of  Germany  .  .  . 
and  of  the  British  provinces  that  they  stood  firmly, 
uncontaminated  and  uninjured  by  all  the  contagion  of 
the  detestable  heresy.**  ^ 

To  the  seductions  of  another  detestable  heresy "  Britiah 
the  British  Church  was  more  amenable.  Felagianism 
was  a  system  which  explained  the  paradox  of  man's  free 
will  and  God's  predestination  in  such  a  way  as  appa- 
rently to  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  The 
Pelagians,  if  their  antagonists  do  not  misrepresent 
them,  taught  that  the  sin  of  Adam  affected  him  only, 
and  not  all  mankind;  that  man  can  of  his  own  free 
will  choose  good  as  well  as  evil,  and  so  secure  a  certain 
degree  of  future  happiness  apart  from  Christianity ; 
that  the  divine  grace  of  which  Christianity  tells  is 
communicated  by  the  influence  of  Christ's  teaching  and 
example ;  that  the  fii*st  beginning  of  renewal  lies  with 
the  man  himself,  and  that  predestination  is  merely  God's 
foreknowledge  of  human  actions.  Pelagius  was  a 
Briton  of  great  personal  holiness  ;  his  active  disciple, 
Celestius,  appears  to  have  been  an  Irishman.*  Pelagian- 
ism  was  condemned  at  Councils  held  at  Carthage,  412 ; 
Ephesns,  431 ;  and  Orange,  529. 

Though  its  two  authors  contracted  their  peculiar  Themis- 
opinions  abroad — perhaps  from  Buffinus  at  Borne —  omnanus. 
yet  it  was  in  Britain  that  Felagianism  found  widest 
acceptance.  Its  prevalence  was  the  cause  of  the  mission 
of  S.  Germanus.    His  biographer,  Constantius,  relates  • 
that  the  British  ecclesiastics,  perplexed  by  the  spread 

*  HiUiy,  De  Sjnodis,  Proleg.  et  f  X 

"  AagmUn,  Epist.  186,  cap.  i. ;  Neaoder.  Cb.  HiBt.,  vol.      p.  313. 

*  TiU  &  Gernuni,  lib.  i.  cap.  t. 
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of  Felagianism,  invited  the  assistance  of  learned  Gralli- 
can  divines,  and  that  a  synod  deputed  Germaniis  Bishop 
of  Anxerre  and  Lupus  Bishop  of  Troyes  to  cross  over 
to  Britain.  According  to  another  account,^  it  was 
Pope  Coelestine  who  authorized  the  mission  of  Ger- 
manus.  The  Gallican  ecclesiastics  landed  in  Britain 
in  429.  They  proceeded  to  preach,  not  only  in  churches, 
but  throughout  the  open  country,  and  were  successful 
in  reclaiming  those  who  had  been  led  astray.  The 
Pelagian  teachers  ventured  to  face  them  in  a  public 
diHputation,  only  to  be  confuted  shamefully.  Germanus 
did  not  quit  this  land  before  he  had  attained  a  triumph 
with  more  carnal  weapons.  The  Picts  attempted  to 
beset  a  Christian  congregation  who  were  celebrating 
Easter  in  the  Yale  of  Mold,  in  Flintshire.  Germanus 
succeeded  in  striking  the  enemy  with  panic  by  setting 
a  corps  in  ambush,  who,  at  a  given  signal,  charged  with 
cries  of  "  Hallelujah ! "  This  event  is  known  as  the 
Hallelujah  victory.  Germanus  is  said  to  have  paid 
Britain  a  second  visit  in  447,  with  Severus,  Archbishop 
of  Treves.  A  doubtful  legend  at^cribes  to  him  the 
monastic  institutions  at  Llancarvan  and  Llanilltyd,  and 
relates  that  he  appointed  lUtud  to  be  the  head,  and 
Lupus  to  be  the  bishop,  of  the  latter  college.  Bemem. 
bering  that  it  was  lack  of  theological  learning  in  the 
British  ecclesiastics  which  necessitated  his  visits,  we 
may  think  it  possible  that  he  suggested  the  establish- 
ment of  such  seminaries,  though  Llancarvan  and 
Llanilltyd  were  probably  founded  at  a  later  date.  An 
ancient  manuscript  records  that  Germanus  introduced 
into  Britain  the  "ordinem  cursus  Gallorum,"  which 
we  may  perhaps  identify  with  that  Gallican  liturgy 
which  Augustine  found  in  use  in  the  British  Church. 

'  Prosper  Aquitaous,  Cbron.  bub  anno  433. 
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How  extensive  was  the  influence  of  Germanns  in  the 
west  of  the  island  is  attested  by  the  still  surviving 
churches  dedicated  to  the  Gallican  missionary  at  S. 
Harmon,  Bettws  Garmon,  and  the  several  Llanarmons. 
Pelagianism  was  probably  quite  exterminated  by  Ger- 
manns. The  tradition  which  records  its  subsequent 
condemnation  at  the  synods  of  Llanddewi-Brefi  and 
Lucus  VictorisB  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  is 
of  no  value,  though  the  synods  themselves  may  be 
regarded  as  historical. 

The  mission  of  Patrick  to  Ireland  was  contem-  Pauadius 
poraneous  with  that  of  Germanus  to  Britain.  In  the  Patrick  in 
legend  which  makes  Pope  Coelestine  authorize  the 
journey  of  Germanus  there  is  possibly  a  confusion  of 
the  two  incidents.  Christianity  appears  to  have  been 
planted  early  in  the  sister  island,  but  hitherto  had 
borne  little  fruit.  Jerome,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  describes  the  contemporary  Irish  as  idolaters, 
who  fed  on  human  flesh  and  acknowledged  no  restraint 
in  sexual  intercourse.  To  this  unpromising  field  of 
labour  Coelestine  sent  a  monk  of  Brittany,  named 
Palladius,*  as  a  missionary  bishop,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Gregory,  a  century  later,  sent  Augustine  to 
Britain.  Palladius,  it  is  said,  built  some  churches  in 
Wicklow,  but  failed  to  win  many  converts.  Sailing 
round  the  coast  northward,  he  was  driven  by  a  storm 
to  the  Scotch  coast.  His  subsequent  fate  is  uncertain. 
Patrick  undertook  the  mission  which  had  thus  proved 
abortive,  cir.  430,  and  his  success  was  testified  to  by 
an  Irish  proverb,  "Not  to  Palladius  but  to  Patrick." * 

*  Procper.  Cbron.  ad  Ann.  435  :  *'  Ad  Scotos  in  Christum  credentes  .  .  . 
primna  eptfcopos  mittHur/'  This  probably  implieR  that  some  Christianity  bad 
furrived  in  Ireland.  But  it  is  obvious  from  the  sequel  that  Palladius  was  reallj 
■ent  m  a  miaaionary  rather  than  an  overseer. 

"  Sezta,  Vit.  a  Patrldi  19.  Colgan,  Triaa  Thaum.  79. 
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Again  the  name  of  Coelestine  is  introduced.    We  are 
told  that  the  missionary's  baptismal  name  was  Suchar, 
and  that  he  was  a  Breton,  the  son  of  Calphnmius  and 
Conche,  S.  Martin's  sister.    Educated  by  S.  Martin  and 
Qermanns  of  Anxerre,  he  was  deputed  by  Coelestine  to 
act  as  "Archiepiscopus  Scotorum,"  under  the  new  title 
Patricius.  The  accounts  of  Patrick's  missionary  labours 
are  full  of  miracles.    It  appears  credible  that  he  did 
much,  in  conjunction  with  a  corps  of  British  monks, 
to  exterminate  idolatry.    That  he  established  an  eccle- 
siastical organization,  instituted  canons,  and  made 
Armagh  the  metropolitan  city  of  several  bishoprics, 
may  perhaps  be  only  a  flattering  legend. 
TiM  Welsh     At  all  events  the  work  of  Patrick  was  not  des- 
J^^^^  tined  to  survive.   The  traditionary  date  of  the  mission- 
ary's death  is  493.    Before  550  the  Christianity  of 
Ireland  had  so  suffered  from  apostacy  that  "  all,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  had  cast  aside  the  Catholic 
faith,"  ^  and  the  saints  of  Wales  were  implored  \o 
undertake  the  third  mission  to  Ireland.   Making  allow- 
ance for  the  partiality  of  the  British  annalists  and 
biographers,  we  may  yet  believe  that  no  light  duties 
were  demanded  of  Gildas  and  his  fellow- labourers,  and 
that  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  the  Iiish  Church  was 
due  to  their  exertions.    Certain  it  is  that  henceforward 
Ireland  was  noted  as  a  great  centre  of  Christian  culture 
and  missionary  enterprise, 
zriflhand       What  David,  Cadoc,  and  Gildas  had  done  for  Ire- 
rtSSfto"***"  land  the  next  generation  of  West  British  saints  did  for 
Southern  Scotland.    The  Irish  mission  of  Columban, 
entering  Scotland  from  the  west,  fell  in  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  older  Church, — the  Welsh  mis>ionary 
band,  headed  first  by  Ninian,  then  by  Kentigem. 

'  Yit*  S.  GUdK,  xl.,  xii. ;  M*biU,  Actt.  SS.  Benedict.,  1. 138. 
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The  two  parties  laboured  among  the  Picts  in  harmony 
and  frequent  interchange  of  good  offices.  On  the  island 
of  Hy,  or  lona,  which  was  given  him  by  one  of 
the  native  chieftains,  Columban  established  a  monastic 
college,  which  became  an  important  missionary 
station.  A  cathedral  church  of  white  stone,  dedicated 
to  S.  Martin,  gave  to  the  promontory  in  Galloway  the 
name  Whithem.  In  at  least  sixty-three  districts, 
according  to  Bishop  Forbes,^  the  nomenclature  of 
churches  attests  the  popularity  of  the  Welsh  missionary. 
It  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter  what  an  im- 
portant influence  these  Christian  stations  in  the  north 
were  destined  to  exercise  on  the  history  of  our  Church. 

Such  is  the  account  of  Christianity  in  West  Britain  Decadanoe 
in  the  sixth  century.  Its  external  activity  was  making  Smhin 
the  sister  island  a  veritable  insula  sanctorum,  and 
establishing  the  Christian  religion  among  the  savage 
Picts  of  Scotland.  Its  internal  prosperity  was  attested 
by  the  rise  of  monasteiies  and  educational  seminaries, 
and  by  the  substitution  of  parochial  churches  for  the 
earlier  preaching  stations. 

Very  different  was  the  state  of  that  part  of  the  island 
which  we  now  distinguish  as  England.  From  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  there  had  swept  upon  the 
eastern  coast  continuous  waves  of  invasion.  Year 
after  year  had  witnessed  the  advance  of  Saxons,  Angles, 
and  Jutes  towards  the  heart  of  Britain,  and  where  these 
barbarous  hordes  had  settled  every  trace  of  Christianity 
was  effaced.  The  natives,  incapacitated  for  resistance 
by  disunion,  were  slaughtered  by  thousands  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  survivors  pressed  farther  and  farther 
westward,  till  safety  was  at  last  attained  in  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  and  tangled  forests  of  Wales  and  Devon- 

■  Kalendan  of  Soottkh  SAinta,  p.  424. 
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shire,  where  the  pagans  dared  not  penetrate.  In  this 
western  region,  therefore,  was  all  that  remained  of 
British  Christianity.  Elsewhere  the  worship  of  Thor 
and  Odin  had  utterly  exterminated  the  religion  of 
Christ.  "The  cities  went  to  ruins:  Christianity 
became  extinct,  and  all  culture  with  it.  There  were 
still  Eoman  roads  leading  to  the  walls  and  towers  of 
empty  cities;  the  Boman  divisions  of  the  land  were 
oonspicuous;  the  intrenched  and  fortified  camps;  the 
great  villas  of  the  princely  families;  churches  and 
burial-places:  but  they  were  become  before  the  days 
of  Bede  mere  haunted  ruins,  something  like  the  mys- 
terious fabrics  which  in  Central  America  tell  of  the 
rule  of  a  mighty  race  whose  name  is  forgi^tten."  *  This 
effacement  of  Christianity  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  completed  in  586,  when  the  last  surviving  bishops, 
Theonas  of  London  and  Thadiocus  of  York,  are  said  to 
have  joined  their  fugitive  compatriots  in  their  western 
asylum. 

8«T«raac«  That  we  have  no  record  of  attempts  to  convert 
these  savage  tribes  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished 
Britons  scarcely  requires  comment.  Mutual  animosity, 
engendered  by  years  of  bloody  conflict,  is  scarcely 
conducive  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  of  peace. 
In  later  times,  when  the  hard  tempers  of  the  northern 
freebooters  had  encountered  the  gracious  influences 
of  Christianity,  the  converts  of  Augustine  and  Aidan 
maintained  towards  their  British  brethren  all  the  hatred 
of  the  wrongdoer  to  his  victims.  The  boundary  line 
which  divided  the  two  races  was  Offa's  Dyke.  In 
the  eighth  century,  the  Welshman  who  crossed  this 
boundary  was  liable  to  mutilation.  Laws  almost  as 
barbarous  were  passed  by  subsequent  generations  of 

*  Stubbs,  Const.  Hut.,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 
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Saxon  prinoes.  That  there  was  a  correspondent  ill 
will  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished  race  is  more  than 
probable.  There  may  be  a  substratum  of  authenticity 
in  the  reply  which  the  Abbot  of  Bangor  is  represented 
as  making  to  Augustine :  "  No,  we  will  not  preach 
the  faith  to  the  cruel  race  of  strangers  who  have 
treacherously  driven  our  ancestors  from  their  country 
and  robbed  their  posterity  of  their  heritage."  ^ 

It  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter  that  the  The  subM- 
conversion  of  Saxon  England  was  effected  by  native 
Christians  as  much  as  by  foreign  mi^^sionaries.  But  fl«oti*nd- 
these  representatives  of  Celtic  Christianity  did  not 
come  from  West  Britain,  but  from  Scotland.  It  was 
not  directly  from  the  parent  stem,  but  from  its  scion — 
from  those  Northern  settlements  which  through 
Columban  no  less  than  through  Niuian,  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  saints  of  Wales — that  the  English  Chris- 
tianity of  the  seventh  century  derived  life  and  vigour. 

We  close  this  chapter  with  an  account  of  the  Pecuuari- 
moet  striking  features  in  the  organization  and  disci-  oeitto 
pline  of  the  native  Church.    We  premise  that  the  close  ^'^"^ 
relationship  of  Irish  and  North  British  Christianity  to 
the  Christianity  of  West  Britain  had  effected  a  general 
uniformity  in  such  matters  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  that    outside  the  Homan  and  Augustinian  circle 
of  ideas  there  was  substantially  throughout  Britain 
perfect  uniformity  on  all  points  relating  to  divine 
worship  and  ecclesiastical  discipline."  ' 

One  notable  feature  in  the  British  svstem  is  the  i>isproi»or- 
seemingly   disproportionate  size  of  the   episcopate.  SSSSi  of 
The  diocesan  system  was  very  imperfect  at  this  time  :  ^'•^'w. 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  Romans  quitted 
Britain  Caerleon  was  the  only  see  in  Wales.  Yet,  barely 

'  Brat.  Tysillo  in  Mjfyr.  Ardueology  vol.  ii.  3«5. 
*  Pryce,  Andenl  Britiih  Charch. 


ff  ?  "lar.ireig  laiL  iqu^"5K»        3is  xxkIw  of 

'^itk  ZMxnr-r  irzLTac^';-  jks-     TTii  a^tsaiee  of  mn 

Tt**n         .c  'Lii*  r'-ibcijnif  luaae.  ixfrranx  other 

v-rr'Lifrr       :*.vIrr-.~*^  ▼^■-i  ir-tr*  rr.':*clTr  centra  of 

*tr---  :>r=.'>r*  kr«^  -icint  rATei  iz.  I-Tlkz-i,  And  in 
tz.  -i"?*.k:  i*l^^-T  :c  itTj-  :u?]i.Ti*  i*  associated 

IT MMms      Nrx^  •  :  -ili*  trt^iiLsi  n  ::  li-f  cr5$c*:Ti!  order,  and 
Mm        »*  *  o:r.*.r-.-r:Z :ir  if  iz^  w-f        call-'I  riTon  to  notice 
tt>:  '^^'^r.'.'  zL-zz^z  'if  zli-t  ^i-i^zli  <T<zc:zL.    Wales  and 
ir*:j%z.i  V'rTr:  'iitji  will    -TTwork  cf  rel*gioD8 

ho'iJef^,.  ar-  i  :L-r  o:::s:i:L:  eli  a- i  £  ;ir  of  missionaries 
}j^.w^z.  Cornwall,  Irel^ni,  and  No:t!i  Britain 

find*  ',-xplaiL;ition  in  tlis  prtTj^kn:  mona^tioism,  in- 
yhwiu'^  HJi  it  Old  cell  1^0 V  ard  fry^doni  from  domestic 
ti/«.  'lo  whftt  an  extent  m-.n atticism  was  sometimes 
thzvhUiy-A  wo  gaTher  from  the  acconnt  of  Bangor 
Ikf-JMA,  th^  great  establishment  on  the  Dee.  lliis 
unmnnU'.ry  attaincr^l  the  prof-ortions  of  a  modem  tini- 
v#rr*ity.  Jt  wa«  divided  into  seven  parts,  and  each 
jmrt  t'AfUUiunA  m,  fr-wer  than  seven  hundred  men.  It 
may  no  ^Xfigg<;iation  that  when  the  prajiog  monks 
of  liiiu^ror  wcm  put  to  the  sword  hy  iEthelfrith  the 
Northiiiiilirittii,  there  were  twelve  hundred  victima. 
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It  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter  that  the  native 
Chnrch  had  certain  pecnliarities  of  usage  which  they 
were  unwilling  to  adapt  to  the  Boman  system  adyocated 
by  Augustine.  We  here  notice'  the  most  conspicuous 
points  of  difference. 
(L)  The  time  for  the  observance  of  Easter.  pecuiiari- 
This  deviation  from  Roman  usage  was  really  theJJJJ^^J"" 
relic  of  an  earlier  controversy  of  considerable  import- 
anoe.  The  original  ground  of  dispute  was  that  the 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor  commemorated  the  Saviour's 
death  and  Beeurrection  contemporaneously  with  the 
Jewish  Passover :  t.e.  the  three  sacred  days  began  with 
the  fourteenth  moon  of  the  first  lunation  after  the 
spring  equinox,  without  reference  to  the  day  of  the 
week.  They  were  on  this  account  called  quarto-de- 
exmani.  The  Western  Churches,  on  the  other  hand, 
followed  by  the  Churches  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria,  observed  Good  Friday  on  this  fourteenth 
day  of  **  Kisan,"  if  it  fell  on  a  Friday ;  if  not,  on  the 
next  Friday.  The  following  Sunday  was  their  Easter 
Day.  The  Church  of  Eome  was  particularly  hostile 
to  the  quartO'deciman  practice,  and  Pope  Victor  (cir. 
200)  went  the  length  of  excommunicating  the  Asiatic 
Churches.  At  the  Councils  of  Aries  and  Kicsea  the 
Western  uiutge  gained  the  day.  It  was  ruled  that 
Easter  Day  should  always  be  a  Sunday,  and  this 
Sunday  was  to  be  that  which  followed  the  first  full 
moon  which  fell  on  or  after  the  vernal  equinox.  Even 
now  conformity  was  not  established.  The  new  source 
of  discord  was  the  reformed  calendar,  based  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Metonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years.  The 
new  system  of  computation  was  adopted  by  the  Church 
of  Alexandria,  but  the  Roman  Church  until  525  clung 
to  the  Jewish  calendar  with  its  cycle  of  eighty- four 
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years.  In  the  years  475,  495,  496,  499,  and  516,  Easter 
Day  was  consequently  eight  days  later  in  the  West  than 
in  the  East.  The' peculiarity  of  the  British  Christians 
was  not^  connected  with  the  quarUhdecirnan  practice, 
but  with  a  retention  of  the  eighty-four  years  cycle. 
Isolated  from  the  Continent  when  the  Western  Churches 
accepted  the  reformed  calendar,  they  had  continued  to 
compute  Easter  as  Borne  had  computed  it  until  525.  A 
minor  peculiarity  existed,  it  seems,  in  their  placing  the 
equinox  on  the  25th  of  March.  But  the  ancient  quarto- 
deciman  use  does  not  bear  directly  on"  the  question,  save 
so  far  as  it  interprets  the  unfair  insinuation  of  some 
Saxon  writers,  that  the  British  Christians  were 
**  Judaic  "  in  their  observance  of  Easter. 
If  Baptism.  (H*)  The  administration  of  Baptism.  Augustine,  at 
the  last  conference  with  the  British  bishops,  made  the 
demand  **  ut  ministerium  baptizandi  .  .  .  juxta  morem 
sanctas  Roman®  ot  Apostolicao  ecclesiae  compleatis."  * 
It  is  not  known  to  what  peculiarity  in  the  British 
office  this  requisition  points.  That  the  Britons  neg- 
lected either  the  chrism  or  Confirmation  is  not  probable, 
for  both  were  in  use  in  the  ^kindred  Irish  body. 
Some  suppose  that  the  trine  immersion  customary 
elsewhere  had  not  been  a  part  of  the  British  ritual. 
Dr.  Lingard,  explaining  the  complementum  haptismi  as 
confirmation,  suggests  that  Augustine  desired  con- 
formity with  the  Roman  rule  that  persons  baptized 
on  the  eves  of  the  greater  festivals  should  be  at  once 
brought  before  the  bishop  for  Confirmation.' 
The  ton-  (III-)  The  tonsure.  "  The  British  Church,  diflFering 
*^  both  from  the  Greek  and  the  Roman,  shaved  the  head 
in  an  imperfect  manner,  *  ab  aure  ad  aurem,'  across  the 

*  See  BflDdA,  Hist.  Eccl..  iti.  17,  and  lit.  3,  35,  28 ;  *nd  t.  21.  ■  Ibid.,  ii.  2. 

*  Anglo-Saxon  ChoFch,  voL  L  p.  69,  n. 
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front  of  the  head,  but  leaving  the  occiput  untouched.**  ^ 
The  Greek  or  Pauline  tonsure  included  the  whole  head ; 
the  Roman  or  Petrine  use  was  to  shave  the  crown, 
leaving  a  circle  of  hair,  which  was  supposed  to  represent 
the  crown  of  thorns.  The  tonsure  was  one  of  the 
burning  questions  which  were  discussed  at  the  Council 
of  Whitby. 

(IV.)  The  oonsecration  of  bishops.    In  the  Celtic  And  oom©- 
Churches  a  single  bishop  was  considered  sufficient  to  bishop*, 
perform  the  act  of  consecration.^ 

At  the  Council  of  Whitby  papal  authority  was  held 
to  be  sufficient  to  set  aside  local  usage.  The  Koman 
Easter  was  accepted  in  North  Wales  in  760,  at  the 
instance  of  Elfod,  Bishop  of  Bangor ;  in  South  Wales 
the  continued  divergence  of  custom  provoked  an  English 
invasion  about  this  time.  A  bishop  named  Cyfelach  was 
slain,  but  victory  rested  with  the  Welsh.  A  few  years 
later.  South  Wales  accepted  the  Boman  use. 

*  Pryoe,  Andent  British  Church,  p.  208. 

*  ViU  &  KeoUgem  in  Pinkerton,  ViUe  SS.  Soot.,  p.  223. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

^onbrtfiion  of  ftnglo-Jibaxonss. 
A.D.  596-664. 

Gregory  proposes  to  convert  EngUtnd— Misdon  of  Aagustlne— Its  saocees  in 
Kent— Gregory's  extensive  plan  of  organization— How  is  Augustine  to  deal 
with  the  Celtic  Church  ? — Gregory's  instructions — Conference  with  its  representa- 
tives— Augustine's  ultimatum — The  rupture-^Augustine's  work  overrated — 
Kent  and  Eaisex  relap.«e— Temporary  success  of  Paulinus  in  Northumbria — In- 
tervention of  missionaries  from  Scotland — Collision  between  the  two  systems — 
Council  of  Whitby. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  the  Teuton  hordes 
had  secured  almost  all  England  south  of  the  Tweed 
and  east  of  the  Dee  and  Severn.  Civilized  only  in 
their  elaborate  constitutional  organization,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Heptarchy  showed  their  peculiarly  brutal 
instincts  in  their  religion.  Their  god  Woden  was  pro- 
pitiated by  human  sacrifices.  Unhallowed  love  was 
typified  by  the  deity  Freyr.  Their  Valhalla  was 
an  intensity  of  debauchery  and  bloodshed.  Traffic  in 
slaves  was  pushed  by  these  Anglo-Saxons  to  an  extent 
unknown  among  other  nations,  for  it  was  their  common 
practice  to  sell  their  compatriots,  and  even  their  nearest 
relations,  to  the  continental  merchants.  Indirectly 
this  inhuman  usage  is  connected  with  the  first  recorded 
mission  to  Anglo-Saxon  England.  Some  fair-haired 
Yorkshire  lads  in  the  Eoman  slave-market  attracted 
the  notice  of  Gregory,  the  ascetic  founder  and  abbot 
of  S.  Andrew's  Monastery  on  Mount  Cselius.  The 
dialogue  that  ensued  was  seasoned  by  Gregory  with 
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comments  of  characteristic  hnmour.  "  These  Angles,"  he  chap. 
said,  " mn^it  become  angels ;  their  province  Deira  must 
be  rescued  de  ira  Dei;  their  king  Ella  shall  have 
Ailelnia  snng  in  his  dominions."  ^  The  purpose  thus 
quaintly  expressed  took  deep  root  in  his  mind,  and 
was  put  in  execution  some  years  afterwards,  when  the 
Abbot  of  S.  Andrew's  was  known  to  all  Christendom 
as  Pope  Gregory  the  Great.  Before  this,  he  had 
himself  set  out  on  a  mission  to  the  western  islands, 
bat  was  forced  to  return,  in  obedience  to  Pope  Bene- 
dict's peremptory  summons,  ere  he  had  gone  three  days' 
journey.'  As  Pope,  at  a  time  when  he  was  harassed 
by  the  combined  anxieties  of  a  famine,  a  schism,  and 
a  threatened  invasioti,  Gregory  could  spare  sympathy 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon  heathens.  A  mission  was  en- 
trusted to  his  own  establishment  on  Mount  Caelius. 
Its  prior,  Augustine,  a  tall  swarthy  monk,  whose  some- 
what arrogant  demeanour  was  not  condoned  by  talents 
of  any  importance,  becomes  henceforth  the  central 
figure  in  the  story.  Augustine's  missionary  band  con- 
sisted of  forty  monks,  lay  and  cleric.  With  these  he 
journeyed  into  Gaul,  intending  to  take  ship  thence 
for  England. 

The  mission  was  altogether  devoid  of  that  enthu-  xiMionof 
siastic  zeal  which  animated  its  author.  Tales  were  told  l^see^ 
in  southern  Gttul  of  the  ferocity  and  barbarous  practices 
of  the  English : '  these  soon  brought  Augustine  back 
to  Borne  with  a  prayer  that  the  enterprise  might  be 
abandoned.  This  Gregory  would  not  hear  ol  By 
letters  to  the  Prankish  princes  and  prelates  he  secured 
for  Augustine's  mission  protection  on  its  journey  through 
Gaul,  and  a  sufficient  contingent  of  ambassadors  and 

*  BtodA,  Hist  EccL,  U.  2.  *  Joan.  Diac^  ViU  S.  Gregor.,  lib.  1.  22,  23. 

*  GotaeUniM,  Hist.  Maj.,  i.  6. 
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interpreters  to  facilitate  its  work  in  England*  So 
aided,  the  missionaries  reached  the  coast  of  Kent, 
landing  on  the  very  spot  which  had  witnessed  the 
arrival  of  the  race  they  came  to  evangelize. 

The  King  of  Kent  was  the  powerful  Ethelbert  His 
wife  was  Bertha,  daughter  of  Charibert  King  of  the 
Franks  of  Paris,  and  a  Christian — a  circumstance 
which  augured  well  for  the  success  of  the  mission.  It 
had  been  stipulated  that  she  should  be  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  her  religion,  and  Luidhard,  Bishop 
of  Senlis,  had  been  sent  with  her  to  England.  The 
mission  had,  in  fact,  lighted  on  the  one  spot  of  Saxon 
England  where  Christianity  was  known  and  tolerated. 
Ethelbert  appointed  a  day  for  an  interview  with  his 
visitors,  who  were  to  meet  him  in  the  open  air  that  he 
might  not  be  duped  by  elaborate  magical  contrivances. 
At  the  time  appointed  the  missionaries  appeared  before 
the  king  in  a  solemn  religious  procession.  Before 
Augustine  was  carried  a  cross ;  after  him  a  picture  of 
our  Saviour  painted  on  a  board ;  the  brethren  who 
followed  sang  to  the  lately  revived  Gregorian  chants  a 
litany  for  the  salvation  of  their  heathen  hearers.  To  the 
interpreters  who  communicated  Augustine's  discourse 
Ethelbert  gave  an  attentive  hearing.  The  perilous 
enterprise  was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  sincere  purpose. 
The  missionaries  received  a  gracious  reply,  tempered 
with  politic  caution ;  they  were  allowed  to  reside  at 
Canterbury,  and  the  old  Church  of  S.  Martin's  still 
marks  the  spot  where  stood  the  edifice  assigned  for 
their  use.^  To  their  preaching,  their  ascetic  manner 
of  life,  and  their  reputed  miracles  Bede  attributes  their 
subsequent  successes.  On  Whit-Sunday,  597,  Ethelbert 
was  baptized ;  his  wise  men  soon  shared  his  convictions 

'  See  Baeda,  Hist.  Eccl.,  i.  21 ;  Ootselinus,  Hlat.  MaJ.,  ii.  15-19. 
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or  obeyed  Ids  bidding.    A  decree  was  issued  ordering  chap. 
a  reoognitiofn  of  Christianity,'  and  10,000  ^  Kentish 
subjects  were  baptized  at  Christmas  opposite  the  Isle 
of  Sheppy. 

Angastine  oommnnicated  to  head-qnarters  the  success  oiwwy'* 
of  the  mission,  and  Gregory's  instructions  took  himpiaaof 
to  Aries,  where  he  was  consecrated  by  Yirgilius  ti<m. 
as  Archbishop  of  the  English.  The  metropolitan 
church  was  to  be  built  at  Canterbury,  the  capital  of 
his  royal  convert.  Twelve  bishoprics  were  to  be 
founded  in  the  south  of  England.  Twelve  more  were 
to  form  a  northern  province.  There  was  to  be  a 
metropolitan  see  at  York,  but  it  was  to  be  subject  to 
Augustine's  supremacy.*  While  such  was  the  pro- 
gramme, the  range  of  this  Boman  mission  really  ex- 
tended to  only  one  province  besides  Kent.  In  Essex 
Sebert  nephew  to  Ethelbert  had  been  converted. 
Here  Mellitus,  one  of  a  second  contingent  of  mission- 
aries despatched  by  Gregory,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
London.  Kent  also  now  received  a  sufifragan  bishopric 
at  Rochester,  which  was  placed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Justus,  who  had  accompanied  Mellitus.  At  the 
oourt  of  Ethelbert  his  friend  Kedwald,  King  of  East 
Anglia,  was  converted  to  Christianity  and  baptized. 
But  East  Anglia  can  hardly  be  reckoned  among  the 
provinces  won  by  Gregory's  mission.  On  returning 
home,  Bedwald  was  persuaded  by  his  wife  and  the  pagan 
priests  to  combine  the  worship  of  Christ  with  that 
of  the  national  deities.  No  East  Anglian  bishopric 
was  founded. 

In  Augustine's  letters  to  Gregory  instructions  are  how  is 
demanded  with  respect  to  his  future  relations  with  the  todMOiiK^ 

•  Badft.  Utot  Eod..  i.  2<;  8.  Oregor.,  Epist.  VIII.,  30. 

*  S.  Oragor^  £k»ia(.  XI^  66. 
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CHAP,  native  Church.  A  naive  perplexity,  as  of  one  who 
knew  no  form  of  Christianity  but  that  taught  in  the 
th«o«it^c  Homan  monasteries,  characterizes  these  questions. 
OMffoiT's  **  Whereas  there  is  but  one  faith,  why  are  there  different 
UjobjH^  customs  in  diflferent  Churches,  and  why  is  one  custom 
of  masBes  observed  in  the  holy  Boman  Church,  and 
another  in  the  Gallican  Church?  .  .  .  How  are  we  to 
deal  with  the  bishops  of  France  and  Britain?"  In 
criticising  Gregory's  reply,  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  ideas  of  Homan  supremacy  generally 
accepted  in  the  sixth  century.  Since  the  Council  of 
Sardica,  which  had  given  the  Boman  bishop  the  right 
of  deciding  whether  a  conciliar  judgment  should  be 
reconsidered.  Borne  had  been  gradually  establishing 
herself  as  the  centre  of  Christendom,  claiming  from 
the  other  episcopates — of  the  West,  at  all  events — an 
undefined  allegiance.  Various  causes  had  combined 
to  secure  to  Bome  this  supremacy;  not  least  eflfective 
had  been  the  personal  characteristics  of  certain  Popes, — 
the  brilliant  pontificates  of  Innocent,  Leo,  and  Gregory 
himself.  Writing  doubtless  in  ignorance  of  the  deep- 
rooted  animosity  which  divided  Briton  and  Saxon, 
Gregory  ordered  that  the  new  archiepiscopate  in 
Ethelbert*s  dominions  should  control  not  only  all 
bishops  ordained  by  Augustine,  or  by  the  future  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  "  but  also  all  the  priests  of  Britain." 
**  Over  the  bishops  of  France,"  writes  Gregory,  **  we 
give  you  no  authority,  because  the  Bishop  of  Aries 
received  the  pall  in  ancient  times  from  my  predecessor, 
and  we  ought  by  no  means  to  deprive  him  of  the 
authority  he  has  received ;  but  as  to  all  the  Bishops  of 
Britain,  we  commit  them  to  your  care,  that  the  un- 
learned may  be  taught,  the  feeble  strengthened  by 
persuasion,  and  the  perverse  corrected  by  authority." 
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The  papal  solation  of  the  problem  of  nonoonformity  chap. 
in  rittial  is  less  open  to  censure  than  this  encroachment  — 
on  national  independence.  It  breathes  a  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  toleration.  If  yon  have  found  anything 
either  in  the  Boman,  or  the  Gallican,  or  any  other 
Church,  which  may  be  pleasing  to  Almighty  God, 
select  it  carefully  and  sedulously ;  teach  the  Anglican 
Church,  which  as  yet  is  new  in  the  fedth,  whatsoever 
you  can  gather  from  the  several  Churches.  For  things 
are  not  to  be  loved  for  the  sake  of  places,  but  plaoes 
for  the  sake  of  good  things.  Choose  therefore  from 
every  Church  those  things  that  are  pious,  religious, 
and  upright."  ^ 

Already  the  new  metropolitan  had  received  from 
Gregory  a  pall,  the  token  that  he  ruled  as  the  delegate 
of  the  Papacy.  That  such  was,  even  thus  early,  the 
significance  of  the  pall  appears  undeniable.  In  later 
times  it  was  pretended  that  the  office  of  metropolitan 
was  unattainable  without  it,  and  this  assumption  was 
finally  embodied  in  a  decree  by  the  Lateran  Council 
of  1215.  The  form  of  the  vestment  was  then  some- 
what like  that  of  the  pall  in  the  archiepiscopal  arms  of 
Canterbury — a  circular  mantle  with  long  pendants. 
But  the  pallium  sent  by  Gregory  appears  to  have  been 
a  robe  of  state,  such  as  the  emperors  had  been  wont  to 
confer  on  provincial  governors. 

To  the  British  Christians  Augustine's  assumption  of  oonfimioe 
metropolitan  powers  must  have  been  as  unintelligible  r^nMuta- 
as  ofiensive.   For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the**^** 
Church  in  Britain  had  kept  the  faith  unaided  by  Popes 
or  papal  delegates.    Rome  it  knew  not,  but  Saxon 
princes,  Rome's  present  allies,  it  knew  and  hated. 
Plainly  no  ordinary  measure  of  meekness,  humility, 

*  BKda.  HUt.  EocL,  i.27;  S.  Gregor^  Epist.  XI..  64. 
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CHAP,    and  forbearance  would  be  demanded  of  Augustine,  if 

 ^       this  part  of  his  enterprise  was  to  be  successful,  and  the 

AD.  607.  insular  Church  was  to  be  conformed  to  the  Homan 
system.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  temper  in  which 
Augustine  addressed  the  British  bishops.  Bede's 
account  is  that  of  a  champion  of  the  centralizing  or 
Roman  system,  yet  Bede  sufficiently  shows  that  Augus- 
tine's demeanour  intensified  rather  than  allayed  the 
prejudices  of  the  native  Christians.  The  place  of 
meeting  was  afterwards  called  Augustine's  Oak  (per- 
haps Austclifife  on  the  Severn).  Here  the  Boman 
missionary  descanted  on  the  errors  of  the  Britons, 
especially  reprobating  their  observance  of  Easter  ac- 
cording to  the  eighty-four  years  cycle.  He  cured  a 
blind  man  as  a  proof  of  his  divine  legation.  The 
insular  clergy  were  impressed  by  the  miracle,  but 
demanded  time  to  confer  with  their  own  people  on 
the  propriety  of  the  desired  changes.  Again  seven 
bishops  and  many  learned  men  from  Bangor  Iscoed 
met  Augustine,  and  now  it  was  that  his  arrogant 
demeanour  provoked  his  interlocutors  to  assume  the 
attitude  of  antagonism.  The  conference  ended  in  a 
^^J^  decided  rupture.  Augustine  haughtily  propounded 
ultimatum,  his  ultimatum.  "  I  ask  but  three  things  of  you,"  he 
said:  "one,  that  you  should  keep  Easter  as  we  do; 
another,  that  you  should  complete  the  office  of  Baptism 
according  to  the  use  of  the  holy  and  Apostolic  Boman 
Church  ;  a  third,  that  you  should  join  us  in  preaching 
to  the  Angles.  With  your  other  peculiarities  we  shall 
patiently  bear."  The  Britons  refused  to  accept  these 
terms,  or  acknowledge  their  proposer  as  archbishop. 
Alluding  to  his  discourtesy  in  receiving  them  sitting, 
they  said,  **  If  he  deigns  not  now  to  rise  up  to 
us,  how  much  more  will  he  slight  us  when  we  shall 
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have  accepted  his  authority."    Aagnstine  parted  from  chap. 

them  with  a  prediction  that  "they  who  refused  to  ^JSJ:  

show  their  Deighbonrs  the  way  of  life  should  by  them 
be  put  to  death."  ^  Bede  shows  how  the  prophecy  was  Tharap- 
aocomplished  when  Ethelfrid,  the  pagan  King  of*^ 
Northumbrian  defeated  the  Welsh  at  Chester,  and 
massacred  the  twelve  hundred  monks  of  Bangor  Iscoed. 
The  date  (613)  precludes  the  modem  theory  that 
Augustine  had  used  influence  with  Ethelbert  to  induce 
Ethelfrid  to  invade  Wales. 

We  hav&  adopted  the  usual  course  in  assigning  to  Au«asti2i«'s 
the  story  of  Augustine  more  space  than  it  really  deserves.  JJI^**^^ 
Augustine's  visit  to  England  was  really  but  one  episode 
in  a  record  of  missionary  enterprise  which  extends  over 
at  least  a  hundred  years.  Under  Augustine  and  his 
compatriots  Kent  and  Essex  became  for  a  time  Christian 
settlements.  A  work  in  Northumberland  was  also 
begun  by  Paulinus,  only  to  be  swept  away  when  the 
reigning  dynasty  was  ousted  by  the  heathen  Penda. 
Such  is  the  brief  sum  of  the  results,  as  far  as  conversion 
is  concerned.  We  consider,  however,  that  a  peculiar 
interest  attaches  to  this  Homan  mission  in  that  it  laid 
the  groundwork  of  our  still  surviving  ecclesiastical 
organization.  Other  missionaries  won  the  converts; 
Gr^ory  and  Augustine  provided  the  system  by  which, 
when  resuscitated  by  Theodore,  those  converts  became 
the  organized  Anglican  Church. 

Augustine  died  in  604,  having  appointed  and  con-  Kant  and 
secrated  his  compatriot  Laurentius  as  his  successor  at  ^ 
Canterbury.    Laurentius  was  as  dependent  on  Rome 
as  Augustine,  but  seems  not  to  have  obtained  the 
honour  of  the  pallium.    He  opened  a  correspondence 
with  the  Christians  of  Ireland,  hoping  to  bring  them 

*  B«U,  Hist.  EocL,  iL  2. 
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OHAP.  ii^to  conformity  with  the  Boman  Church.*  His  demands 
^  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Angnstine,  and  met 
A.D.  004.  with  as  little  sncoess.  Soon  indeed  the  Boman  mission 
appeared  likely  to  lose  even  the  small  territory  which 
had  formed  the  provinoe  of  its  first  arohhishop.  Ead- 
bald,  Ethelbert's  son  and  snocessor,  refused  to  dissolve 
his  union  with  his  father's  widow  at  the  bidding  of 
Laurentius.  Such  marriages  had  been  customary  in  the 
heathen  times:  the  archbishop's  persistency  only  pre- 
judiced the  king  against  Christianity.  The  people,  who 
had  followed  their  chieftains  in  thousands  to  the  pool 
of  Baptism,  were  now  as  loyal  in  reasserting  the  dignity 
of  Thor  and  Odin.  In  a  few  months  Kent  and  Essex 
had  relapsed  into  paganism.  The  bishops,  Justus  and 
Mellitus,  fled  before  a  storm  of  persecution.  Laurentius 
bravely  remained ;  and  by  influences  which  Bede '  con- 
nects with  supernatural  occuixences,  such  as  can  only  be 
categorized  as  "  pious  frauds,"  prevailed  on  Eadbald  to 
accept  the  Christian  faith  and  dissolve  his  unhallowed 
marriage.  Christianity  again  became  the  professed 
religion  of  his  kingdom.  Justus  was  recalled  to 
Bocbester,  but  Eadbald  could  not  persuade  the  pagan 
Londoners  to  receive  Mellitus.  Justus  and  Mellitus 
successively  presided  at  Canterbury  after  the  death  of 
Laurentius. 

xsmpontfy  The  short-lived  offshoot  in  Northumbria  remains 
SiSSJf^  to  be  noticed. 

NortiiuiiiP  Eadbald's  sister,  Ethelburga,  had  married  Edwin, 
Ring  of  Northumbria,  it  being  stipulated  that  she 
should  be  allowed  free  exercise  of  her  religion. 
Paulinus  accompanied  her  to  the  court  of  the  heathen 
bridegroom,  and,  in  deference  to  the  scheme  originally 
devised  by  Gregory,  was  consecrated  by  the  primate 

>  See  BsmU,  HUt.  Eccl.,  U.  4.  «  Ibid.,  iU  e. 
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J nstuB  to  a  866  at  York.  By  appeals  to  a  mind  naturally 
snperstitions,  and  by  prediction  of  saccosses  on  the 
battle-field,  he  gained  a  hold  over  Edwin  which  resulted 
in  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  The  leading  men  of 
his  kingdom  assembling  in  conncjl  gave  nnanimons 
adhesion  to  the  new  religion ;  Coifi  the  pontiff  setting 
the  example  by  confessing  that  the  service  of  the 
paternal  gods  had  never  brought  him  any  material 
good.^  The  temple  of  the  disavowed  religion  was  pro- 
faned and  burnt ;  and  York  Minster  was  anticipated  by 
a  humble  wooden  edifice,  the  metropolitan  church  of 
the  North.  Edwin  was  baptized  on  Easter  Day,  627, 
and  the  example  of  the  royal  proselyte  caused,  as 
usual,  the  conversion  of  numerous  subjects.  The  new 
religion  was  afterwards  extended  throughout  North- 
umbria  by  less  questionable  influences ;  and  we  are  told 
that  Paulinus  devoted  himself  to  incessant  preaching 
and  catechizing.  Like  the  kindred  foundation  in 
Essex,  however,  the  Northumbrian  settlement  depended 
on  the  life  of  its  royal  patron.  Eight  years  after 
his  baptism,  Edwin  died  in  battle.  A  pagan  reaction 
set  in,  and  Paulinus  fled  with  the  widowed  queen  to 
Kent,  the  only  province  in  which  Gregory's  mission- 
aries had  secured  a  permanent  hold.  Honorius,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  appointed  Paulinus  to  the 
see  of  Bochester.  When  Honorius  died,  sgme  sixty 
years  after  the  landing  of  Augostine,  the  only  sufiragan 
see  in  connection  with  Canterbury  was  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Rochester.  For  two  years  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury remained  void,  an  anomaly  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  jealousy  of  Wessex  and  Northumbria. 

The  fjBulure  of  Gregory's  envoys  was  retrieved  by 
missionaries  who  knew  nothing  of  papal  supremacy, 

'  B«K  Hilt.  Ecd^  UL  as,  26. 
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CHAP,    and  whose  cuBtoms  were  to  some  extent  different  from 
^-      those  of  Borne.    On  this  account  their  work  has  re- 

firomsoot-  ceived  but  scant  acknowledgment  at  the  hands  of 
historians  who  wrote  when  the  Boman  system  had 
obtained  the  mastery. 

We  have  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  the 
Christian  settlements  planted  by  the  Welsh  and  Irish 
among  the  Picts  of  Scotland.  It  was  by  ecclesiastics 
connected  with  this  North  British  Church  that  the 
permanent  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  greater 
part  of  England  was  effected.  About  the  year  634, 
there  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Northumbria  a  prince 
who  had  been  baptized  and  taught  by  the  monks  of 
Scotland.  Oswald's  first  care  was  to  send  to  Hy  for  a 
bishop  who  should  rescue  his  subjects  from  the  dark- 
ness of  Paganism.  Corman  came  first,  but  found  him- 
self unfitted  by  temperament  for  a  work  requiring  the 

A.D.e84.  utmost  patience  and  self-control.  Aidan,  a  man  of 
great  meekness  and  discretion,  took  his  place.^  Igno- 
rant or  heedless  of  the  organization  which  Gregory 
had  prescribed,  Aidan  placed  his  see  not  at  York, 
but  in  Lindisfame,  afterwards  called  Holy  Island. 
Hither  he  summoned  a  band  of  missionaries  from  the 
establishments  of  Columban  in  the  North,  and  by  their 
exertions  Christianity  was  spread  throughout  the  twin 
Northumbrian  provinces  of  Bemicia  and  Deira.  At  the 
court  of  Northumbria  Prince  Peada  of  Mercia  learnt 
Christianity.  He  took  back  with  him  to  his  father's 
kingdom  four  missionary  priests — Cedda,  Adda,  Betti, 
and  Diuma.  Labouring  among  the  people  as  much  as 
among  the  nobles,  these  preachers  gained  for  Christianity 
a  permanent  hold  in  the  affections  of  the  Mercians.* 
Finan,  also  a  disciple  of  the  college  at  Hy,  had  succeeded 


>  BflMla,  Hist.  Eccl.,  ill.  5,  6, 14. 
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Aidan  at  Idndisfanie.  By  Finan,  Dinma  was  consecrated  chap. 
as  the  first  bishop  of  the  Mercians.  The  centre  of  the 
episcopal  see  was  Lichfield.  Oswy,  the  successor  of  a.d.  648. 
Oswald,  persuaded  Sigebert,  King  of  Essex,  to  embrace 
the  faith.  Here  again  a  North  British  missionary  was 
sent  for.  The  missionary  was  Cedda.  He  succeeded 
in  establishing  Christianity  in  Essex,  and  was  conse- 
crated by  Finan  as  Bishop  of  London.^  East  Anglia 
was  converted  by  the  exertions  of  Felix,  a  Bnrgundian 
missionary,  with  whom  Fursy,  a  Celtic  monk,  co- 
operated. Felix  received  no  assistance  from  Canter- 
bury. In  Wessex  there  appeared  a  Boman  mission- 
ary, sent  by  Pope  Honorius,  who  laboured  with  much 
success,  and  established  the  see  of  Dorchester,  near 
Oxford.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Honorius,  in  sending 
Birinus,  took  no  notice  of  the  establishment  at  Canter- 
bury. Sussex  was  the  last  kingdom  to  receive  Chris- 
tianity, a  fact  which  speaks  little  for  the  zeal  of  the 
neighbouring  Church  of  Kent.  Its  king,  iBdilwalch, 
was  converted  at  the  court  of  Wulfhere,  King  of  Mercia. 
But  the  recovery  of  the  tribe  from  heathenism  and 
barbarous  practices  was  reserved  for  Wilfrid,  whose 
labours  will  be  described  below. 

A  collision  between  the  two  great  missionary  schools  oom«ion 
was  unavoidable.     As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  two 
the  insular  system  was  the  one  to  succumb.  The*^"**^ 
pretensions  of  the  Papacy  won  the  victory  for  the 
foreign  ritual ;  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Boman  Easter 
prepared  England  for  a  defined  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion such  as  Gregory  had  contemplated.    Setting  aside 
the  means  by  which  it  was  attained,  such  an  issue  is 
hardly  matter  of  regret.    The  verdict  was  given  at  a 
synod  held  at  Whitby  (Streaneshale)  in  664.  The 

*  B«U,  Hltt.  Eod..  Ul.  31,  22. 
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two  uses  had  come  into  collision  at  the  conrt  of  Oswy, 
the  very  centre  of  North  British  influences.  Oswy  had 
married  Eanfleda,  the  daughter  of  Edwin  and  the 
Kentish  Ethelburga.  From  the  Church  of  Canterbury 
Eanfleda  had  learnt  the  importance  of  keeping  Easter 
according  to  the  Roman  use.  Her  husband  observed  it 
as  he  was  directed  by  the  Church  of  North  Britain. 
Hence  the  scandal  that  one  part  of  the  court  feasted 
while  the  other  part  kept  fast.  The  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  a  synod,  to  which  the  two  Churches  sent 
representatives.  Oswy,  who  presided,  dilated  on  the 
value  of  uniformity  and  the  duty  of  ascertaining  which 
was  the  best  tradition.  Thereupon,  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Easter,  Bishop  Colman  cited  the  authority  of 
S.  John,  of  Anatolius  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  and 
of  S.  Columban.  The  champions  of  Roman  usage  were 
Wilfrid,  under  whose  tuition  Oswy's  son  had  been 
educated,  and  Agilbert  Bishop  of  Dorchester.  Wilfrid 
treated  the  arguments  of  Colman  with  unconcealed 
contempt :  he  appealed  to  continental  usage,  to  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  to  the  supreme  power  delegated  to 
the  Roman  Church  by  S.  Peter.  This  last  argument 
was  considered  decisive  by  Oswy.  Colman  having 
admitted  that  S.  Peter  kept  the  keys  of  heaven,  "  then," 
said  the  king,  "  I  will  not  contradict  him,  lest  when  1 
come  to  the  gates  of  heaven  there  should  be  no  one  to 
open  them,  if  he  is  my  adversary." »  The  assembly 
agreed  with  Oswy.  Colman  and  such  of  his  adherents 
as  were  unconvinced  retired  to  their  monasteries; 
Cedda,  with  the  mass  of  English  Christians,  conformed 
to  the  Roman  usages.  But  it  was  not  till  about  716 
that  the  monastic  stations  of  the  North  accepted  the 
coronal  tonsure  and  the  Roman  computation  of  Easter. 

'  Baeda,  Hist.  Eccl.,  ii.  13. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

JLatlonal  ftnglo-^S^axon  (Sj^utc]^. 
A.D.  664-1066. 

fkrps  taken  to  ooDSoUdate  the  Heptardiic  Church— Archbishop  Theodore — Caae  of 
Wilfrid — SobdlTiHioa  of  Urge  dioceses— Eztended  organization— The  parochial 
^Btem— Great  literary  impalse— Anglo-Saxon  Charch  in  its  relations  to  Rome— 
AHeglaaoe  uncertain,  t.g.  in  the  case  of  Wilfrid— The  one  Charch  of  the 
He|iUrcfaic  kinf^doma — Its  capacity  for  corporate  action— Its  relations  to  the 
tribal  STsteras— FoaioQ  of  Charch  and  Sute— Maintenance  of  clergy —The  parish 
dnircfa— Treatment  of  heathen  practices— Doctrines  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  CSiarch 
—Celibacy  of  clergy — ^Penitmtial  system— The  age  of  great  writers— Bede — 
Egbert  of  York— Osdmon  the  poet— Aldhelm— Alcnin- And  great  missionaries 
— WllUbrord — Boniface — ^Mania  for  monasticism — And  pilgrimages — Coondl  of 
Ckyresboo— The  archbishopric  of  Lichfield  sanctioned  by  Rome— Peter's  pence 
— Ea^and  and  the  iconoclastic  controversy — Union  of  Uie  principalities— The 
Cbvreh  shaken  by  the  Danish  invasion— Alfred— John  Scotus  Rrigena— The 
dogma  of  traosobstantiation— The  False  Decretals— Conflict  between  regnlars 
and  sncolars— Odo— Donstan— Elfric  the  homilist^-Cauate— Edward  the  Con- 
feasor — A  glance  at  Charch  history  abroad— Progress  of  the  centralizing  system 
— lu  advantagea— The  period  closes  on  a  harmonioas  sUte  of  things— Which  is 
completely^ransformed  in  the  age  ensuing. 

In  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  the  triumph  of  steps 
Roman  usage  was  from  this  time  insured.    The  idea  oonaoiMau 
of  conformity  naturally  suggested  that  of  unity ;  and  J^iS?" 
Oswy's  recognition  of  the  Roman  Easter  was  succeeded 
by  measures  for  consolidating  the  independent  Hep- 
tarchic  sees  in  a  national  Church,  such  as  had  been 
conceived  of  by  Gregory.    The  first  step  was  to  secure 
a  primate  to  whom  the  bishops  of  the  several  kingdoms 
would  render  obedience.    Northumbria  and  Kent,  the 
two  chief  centres  of  Christian  agency,  seem  to  have 
come  to  an  understanding  on  this  point,  without  con- 
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CHAP,    suiting  the  great  kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  Weesex, 
■  J?  ^.   Oswy  and  Egbert  agreed  that  Canterbury  was  the 
A.D.  667.    metropolitan  see  of  England.    Frithona,  a  Saxon,  who 
after  its  two  years'  vacation  was  consecrated  to  this  see 
with  the  title  Deusdedit,  had  lately  died.    The  kings 
of  Northumbria  and  Kent  selected  Wighard  as  his 
successor,  and  sent  him  to  Rome  for  consecration. 
Wighard  died  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Rome.  It 
appears  that  the  kings,  when  informed  of  this  event, 
petitioned  Pope  Vitalian  to  nominate  a  primate.*  The 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  oflfered  by  Vitalian 
to  Adrian,  a  learned  monk  of  African  birth.  Adrian 
refused,  but  recommended  his  friend  Theodore,  a  native 
of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  Theodore  was  consecrated  at 
Rome  in  March,  668.  Travelling  very  leisurely,  he  came 
to  Canterbury,  accompanied  by  Adrian,  in  May,  669. 
Archbishop     Theodore  of  Tarsus  was  gifted  by  nature  with 
Theodore,    ^aie^i^     ^he  highest  order,  and  his  advanced  age  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  had  in  no  way  impaired  these 
endowments.    He  stands  first  chronologically  among 
the  primates  of  all  England ;  and,  if  not  first,  among 
the  foremost  in  point  of  ability  and  historical  import- 
ance.   The  bishops  of  the  Heptarchy  appear  to  have 
submitted  to  their  new  ecclesiastical  chief  with  a 
unanimity  for  which  Theodore's  personal  reputation 
and  Roman  credentials  sufficiently  account. 
oaMof         The  first  case  which  Theodore  had  to  decide  was 
Wiuwd.     ^Yx2k^  of  the  Northumbrian  bishopric.    Oswy  had  re- 
established York  as  the  northern  see,  and  Tuda,  one 
of  the  Scotch  divines,  had  occupied  it  till  his  death. 
Wilfrid,  the  champion  of  Roman  usage  at  Whitby,  had 
been  appointed  to  succeed  him.    It  was  characteristic 


*  This  fact  is  TaiDlj  conteated  by  Mr.  Soames :  see  Kemble,  Saxons  in  England, 
ii.  365  ami  note. 
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of  Wilfrid  that  he  should  scorn  to  be  consecrated  by 
insular  prelates.  The  British  and  Scotch  episcopate  was 
spumed  because  not  clearly  connected  with  Rome.  Deus- 
dedit*8  purer  pediop^  was  not  sufficient  to  atone  for  a 
latent  sympathy  with  the  "  schismatic  "  Celts.  Wilfrid 
went  to  Paris,  and  was  there  consecrated  by  Archbishop 
Agilbert.  His  scruples  did  not  preclude  a  protracted 
absence  from  his  new  see,  which  induced  Oswy  to  fill 
up  his  place  by  the  appointment  of  Chad,  brother  to 
C«dda.  Chad  had  been  consecrated  by  Wine,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  assisted  by  two  British  bishops.  Wilfrid 
now  appealed  to  Theodore  to  reinstal  him.  It  is  not 
pleasing  to  learn  that  Theodore's  policy  or  conviction 
induced  him  to  rule  that  a  consecration  in  which  the 
native  prelates  ^  had  taken  part  was  uncanonical,  and 
that  Chad's  claim  was  therefore  invalid.  Wilfrid 
was  restored.  Chad  retired  cheerfully  to  his  beloved 
abbey  at  Lastingham,  to  be  raised  shortly  to  the  see 
of  Lichfield,  when  he  submitted  to  a  second  conse- 
cration. 

Hitherto  Christianity  in  England  had  been  repre- 
sented by  bishoprics  coextensive  with  kingdoms.* 
Some  of  these  were  far  too  vast  for  the  care  of  one 
diocesan.  This  arrangement  was  also  a  bar  to  corporate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  the  bishops  being  too 
much  associated  with  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
several  principalities  to  regard  themselves  as  members 
of  a  religious  fraternity.  Theodore  would  obviously 
have  to  face  the  unpopular  enterprise  of  subdividing 
the  dioceses.    Before  taking  steps  in  this  direction, 

'  Or,  to  speak  more  strlctlj,  such  of  the  native  prelates  as  did  not  accept  the 
Boman  EaMer  and  tonsure.  See  Capitula  et  Fragm<;nta  Theodori,  Thorpe.  307. 

•  ••Kent,"  tay*  Mr.  Kemble,  "la  probablj  onlj  an  apparent  exception. 
Bocbcaler  can  hardly  have  been  otherwise  than  the  capital  of  a  aubordinale  klng- 
doB."— Sazooi  In  England,  toL  ii.  p.  361. 
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ho  wisely  endeavoured  to  make  the  snffiragans  realise 
tho  a^lvantagcs  of  a  more  elaborate  ecclesiastical  system. 
\hi  rxnivened  a  synod  at  Hertford  (673),  at  which  be 
pnxliKXid  a  body  of  canon  law,  ranged  nnder  ten  beads, 
w}iioh  ho  speoially  commended  to  the  acoeptanoe 
(if  thriKo  proKcnt.^  Thet»e  canons  prescribe  the  Boman 
YjiMUiY ;  lay  down  certain  rules  for  bishops,  dergy,  and 
rnonlcH;  provide  for  the  holding  of  synods  twice  in 
ovory  year;  and  order  penalties  for  breach  of  the 
matrimonial  tie.  They  were  examined  and  accepted 
by  ihii  Hynod  in  the  name  of  the  entire  Cbnrch. 
( !1ov<?h1i(m)  was  appointed  as  the  meeting- place*  of  a 
ymirly  syncxl.  The  scheme  for  breaking  up  the  big 
<lioc<*H4iH  WHS  broached,  and  received  some  sort  of 
MaiH!ti()n,  ono  of  the  canons  prescribing  that  as  the 
iiuinlHjr  of  the  faithful  increased  the  bishops  might 
1h}  iii(;n<iiH(?(l  to  greater  number.  Theodore  began  at 
tmco,  U)  avail  liimself  of  this  canon.  East  Anglia  was 
providcMl  with  two  kocs,  at  Elmliam  and  at  Dunwich. 
Mi'ic'm,  in  Hpito  of  Winfrid's  opposition,  received  the 
h*'i*H  of  IIer<;ford,  "\Vorce8tor,  and  Leicester  in  addition 
U)  LiclifHjld.  In  Northumbria  Wilfrid  had  lost  court 
favour.  Egfrid  and  liis  queen  themselves  urged  Theo- 
<lor(t  to  l»n^ak  up  the  unwieldy  diocese  of  York.  Wilfrid 
made  leHiHtanco ;  and  was  deposed,  if  not  degraded,  by 
Tlioodore,  who  had  previously  treated  Winfrid  with 
himilar  severity.  The  Northumbrian  diocese  was  ulti- 
niatcily  apportioned  between  Whithem,  Lindisfame, 
Ilexhani,  and  Sidnacester.  Wessex  alone  of  the  large 
kingdoms  succeoded  in  escaping  disruption.  Its  appor- 
tionment to  Winchester  and  Sherborne  was  effected 

'  The  blxlKi]!?!  of  Kant  Aiiglia.  Rochester.  Wewpx,  and  Mercia  were  pereonally 
preMiiit.  Wilfrid  of  Northumbria  beut  two  repi^acntaiives.  Several  learned 
diviiieH  of  lower  grudc  attvuded. 

'  Uflbda«  Hist.  Eccl..  iv.  6. 
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Tcry  shortlj  after  Theodore's  death.   The  Church  then  chap. 
found  itself  ranged  under  sixteen  sees,  subject  to  one 
metropolitan  at  Canterbury.* 

With  the  subdiyision  of  dioceses  came  a  great  de- 
▼elopment  of  the  monastic  system,  and  the  establibh-  SS^^*^ 
ment  of  some  form  of  provision  for  the  village  clergy. 
That  Theodore  himself  is  the  author  of  the  arrangement, 
by  which  the  patronage  of  the  Church  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  incumbent  lay  in  the  founder's  family,' 
is  a  to'adition  of  little  value.  Nor  is  it  plain  that  The  paro- 
England  was  now  adapted  to  any  foreign  form  of  tem. 
parochial  system.  "  What  measures  Theodore,  who  is 
the  traditional  creator  pf  the  parochial  system,  took  in 
thifl  direction  can  only  be  conjectured :  it  is  un- 
necessary to  suppose  that  he  founded  it,  for  it  needed 
no  foundation.  As  the  kingdom  and  the  shire  were 
the  natural  sphere  of  the  bishop,  so  was  the  township 
of  the  single  priest ;  and  the  parish  was  but  the  town- 
ship or  cluster  of  townships  to  which  the  priest 
ministered.  The  fact  that  the  two  systems,  the  parish 
and  the  township,  have  existed  for  more  than  one 
thousand  years  side  by  side,  identical  in  area,  and 
administered  by  the  same  persons,  and  yet  separate  in 

*  This  amagement  was  eo  far  altered  in  735  that  York,  then  presided  over  bj  the 
eelebnted  Egbert,  became  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  northern  diooeeee  of  Lindis- 
famt.  Hexham,  and  l^lilthem.  It  may  be  remarked  here  tliat  the  amUgnona 
relations  of  York  and  Canterbury  proved  a  fhiitful  source  of  contention  in  the 
Anglo-NonBaa  times.  Thus  Thomas  of  York  tried  to  resist  Lanfranc,  maintaining 
that  the  primacy  ought  to  be  held  alternately  by  Canterbary,  York,  and  London. 
Od  Aosehn's  accession  Thomas  established  his  own  claim  to  the  rank  of  "  metro- 
politan "  (1093).  The  prerogatlYe  of  Canterbury  was  in  that  year  first  expressed 
IB  the  leraM  which  stiU  obtain—**  totius  Britannis  Primas."  Half  a  century  Uter, 
at  the  pcCittoD  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  the  pre-eminence  of  Canterbury  was  put 
beyond  dilute  by  the  primate's  becoming  •*  Legatus  Natus  "  of  the  Roman  see  by 
▼irtue  of  his  office.  During  the  Saxon  period,  however,  the  subordinate  position 
«r  York  was  not  often  questioned.  Nor  was  Theodore's  scheme  shaken  by  Offa's 
attempt  to  estabUsh  a  third  archMsbopric  in  the  midlands  (787).  The  pretensions 
sT  LkhfleU  did  not  sunriTS  ArcbUsbop  Uigbert. 

•  See  BmhsiD,  sd.  Hwdwick,  pp.  385,  2M. 
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character  and  machinery,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  no 
legislative  act  could  have  been  needed."  * 

The  Hcrvices  rendered  to  literature  by  Theodore  and 
his  friend  Adrian  are  scarcely  less  important  than 
this  work  of  ecclesiastical  organization.    Theodore  has 
been  called  the  father  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  With 
his  primacy  came  an  educational  impulse  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  "  New  Learning  "  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  was  not  till  the  destruction  of  the  monasteriee  by 
the  Northmen  that  this  impulse  subsided.    By  that 
time  English  scholars,  such  as  Bede  and  Alcuin,  had 
won  a  European  reputation,  and  the  skill  of  onr 
monastic  copyists  become  proverbial.    "In  a  single 
century  England  became  known  as  a  fountain  of  light,' 
ns   a  land  of  learned  men,  devout  and  unwearied 
niiKsions,  of  strong,  rich,  and  pious  kings."  *  Himself 
a  Cfrook  divine,  Theodore  introduced  into  England  a 
elaBH  of  studies  almo.st  unknown  in  Western  Chris- 
tendom.   For  the  special  study  of  his  native  language 
ho  founded  a  scliool  at  Canterbury,  on  which  he  be- 
Btowod  a  number  of  books.    Greek  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures were  transmitted  from  the  East,  and  copied  with 
assiduous  care  by  the  monks  of  England.'    The  Codex 
E.,^  one  of  the  most  precious  treasures  of  the  Bodleian, 
is  supposed  to  bo  one  of  the  manuscripts  with  which 
Tlieodore  enriched  Enjz;land.    It  is  related  by  Bede 
that  the  primate  and  Adrian  themselves  gave  oral 
instruction  to  students  in  every  branch  of  scholarship. 
Otlier  names  besides  those  of  Theodore  and  Adrian 
deserve  mention  in  connection  with  the  revival  of 

'  Stubbo.  Const.  Hist.,  i.  227.  »  Ibid.,  i.  219. 

'  The  value  of  such  M»rvia>«»  can  hardly  be  rightly  estimat<din  our  own  days. 
It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  entire  Chri.stian  dioc<-8e  in  which  not  one  copy  of  the 
Old  or  New  Tei'tament  in  any  langnape  existed.  Yet  such  Mr.  Kemble  showR  to 
have  been  the  ftite  <»f  the  diocese  of  Lisieux  in  the  9th  century :  8e«  Saxons  in 
Kngland,  ii.  433,  note.  *  Or  Laudlanus,  35. 
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literature.  Wilfrid,  to  borrow  Dean  Milman's  ex-  chap. 
pression,  returned  from  his  visits  to  Rome  **  with  other  -"J'^, 
literary  treasures  besides  papal  rescripts  in  his  favour." 
Benedict  Biscop,  who  had  accompanied  Wilfrid  to  Eome 
in  654,  was  equally  assiduous  as  a  collector  of  books. 
It  was  by  these  two  Northumbrian  scholars  that  the 
celebrated  monastery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wear  was 
founded.  Here  their  spoils  were  deposited;  and  here  * 
Benedict  brought  John  the  Precentor  from  Eome  itself, 
to  teach  his  monks  the  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of 
sacred  music.  The  next  generation  witnessed  the 
foundation  of  a  library  of  probably  greater  value. 
This  was  Archbishop  Egbert's  collection  at  York.  Of 
the  contents  Alcuin,  Egbert's  librarian,  gives  a  cata- 
logue, which  includes  all  the  great  ecclesiastical  writers 
and  not  a  few  of  the  Latin  classics. 

The  anti-papal  proclivities  of  some  historians  have  An^io- 
been  gratified  by  a  hint  supplied  by  Bede,  which  suggests  church  in 
that  Pope  Vitalian  mistrubted  the  allegiance  of  the  Greek  to  Bamei**™ 
primate  to  the  customs  of  the  Roman  see.  Mr.  Soames 
discovers  that  Theodore's  friend  Adrian  was  "a  spy 
upon  his  actions,"  and  that  Vitalian  '*  gladly  renewed  " 
this  espionage  by  means  of  John  the  Precentor.  It  is 
probable  that  Theodore's  Greek  birth  and  independence 
of  character  did  actually  make  him  somewhat  impatient 
of  Roman  interference.  Rome  was  undoubtedly  re- 
garded in  England  as  the  metropolis  of  Christendom, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Roman  synod  which  condemned 
the  Monothelites  was  dutifully  endorsed  by  a  con- 
vention at  Hatfield  (680).  But  the  pretensions  of  the 
Pope  were  still  vague  and  undefined.  How  precarious 
was  the  allegiance  of  England  to  S.  Peter's  representa- 
tive is  shown  by  the  history  of  Wilfrid. 

Deposed  by  Theodore  from  the  see  of  York,  Wil-  Au©»i»ac6 
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U\t\  ymrfifiytA  to  Rome  to  feeme  papal  intarpositioii. 

K'/f/i^}  k'uA  of  fijmod  held  at  Borne  pronoonced  his 
t\tym\i\ou  uncanonical,  and  Pope  Agatho  gare  him 
A  \^.tU^T  which  tet  foith  thill  decudon.  Of  so  little 
vf»l  ui\,  UtfWdVfir,  wan  papal  rapport,^  that  Wilfrid  oolj 
9^^iunn•A  Ut  Northnmbria  to  be  impriaoned  for  nine 
mnut\m  hy  King  P^gfrid,  and  then  baniahed  the  king- 
i\om.  Thti  fiiilwti<|iiont  career  of  Wilfrid  is  too  inter- 
imtJfiK  fftr  MM  Ut  end  the  story  here.  Undaunted  by 
UhWurh  and  dingnice,  he  journeyed  into  the  barbaiouB 
|ifoviri(Mt  of  HiiNAOX,  to  strike  out  a  new  career  as  a 
ffilnpiioiiury.  Tho  natives  of  Sussex  were  savages,  so 
l^tinmiil.  tliut  Wilfred  was  hailed  as  their  preserver 
wlioii,  ill  u  nouMon  of  Hoarcity,  he  taught  them  how  to 
mioU  lUh.  llo  Nooii  oHtublinhed  a  bishopric  at  Selsey, 
uiiil  llii^  luiiio  of  hiH  luiNHiouary  labours  reached  the 
min  ol'  'rh(M»<|(>n^  The  agiHl  archbishop  seems  to  have 
HnMi^hl  that  a  laaii  of  suoh  ability  as  Wilfrid  would 
Ih)  a  111  MiMHH'Mtoi'  to  hiinsolf  at  Canterbury.  He  ap- 
jiimhut  \\\  Alfiitt,  tUo  Hmvo88i>r  of  Egfrid,  to  reinstate 
\\\\^  pu^lalo  at  York.    Wilfrid,  somewhat  un- 

)ia))|>tl,v  (ol  hiM  \\k\\\K\  it^tunuHl  to  Northumbria.  Fresh 
lU-'jiutt^  I  ho  )^)\auul  Unug  ^according  to  Eddius) 

W  (llU^rH  avomoi\  to  the  dismemberment  of 

(ho  Noilhuia^uau       atul  hi$  rvpuvHation*  of  some  of 
Thoontoio'ti  \'4Muvi\H.    A^aiu  driwu  iuto  exile,  he  again 
i\»Mn\o\ON^  <\»  K\vuus  au\l  A^^iu  a  (\i(V9d  rwoript  in  Wil- 
Wsw^ws  \\ isn  by  tht?  ;^vular  and  eccle- 

M'UU>m\  *«\i\U\'UU^v)i  Ku^Uixsi.  Ic  was  nvn  till  after 
\U\^>1^  \Uv*»U  \\\is\  WUtUvl  >*^fc*  dulowd  to  lepocsess 

U  w  «t  ».  »vk*  .»         ^tuitk^  it  \\  N'lKtk   -^.v  'ijvl'iis  ^  t  >w  Wu5r,  xxxixi. 

«       W  «k  .\   t^l-v,  V  «wis>i|  ,>^Mt»M.<q  .3«tr  AAliMIMClC  fff^Tiit  with 
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hinuelf  of  a  part  of  his  former  dominions.  He  recovered  chap. 
the  aee  of  Hexham  and  the  abbey  of  Ripon ;  and  these  ,J^',, 
be  held  peaceably  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life. 
He  died  in  709.  His  zeal  for  Italian  usage  and  his 
inTocation  of  Roman  authority  were  rewarded  in  after 
years  by  the  posthumous  honour  of  canonization,  which 
has  been  denied  to  Theodore,^  a  greater  divine  but  less 
dutiful  servant  of  Rome. 

So  readily  had  the  organization  provided  by  Theo-  ^ 
dore  been  accepted,  that  fix)m  this  time  (more  than  a  JJJ^J^' 
hundred  years  before  the  Heptarchic  kingdoms  were 
united  under  one  temporal  head)  the  Church  of  England 
maintained  its  unity  and  capacity  for  corporate  action. 
The  secular  organization  of  England  was  one  of  disin- 
tegrated tribes,  whose  princes  rarely  met  in  council, 
and  whose  occasional  coalition  was  a  mere  political 
accident.  Its  ecclesiastical  organization,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  based  on  the  corporate  action  of  its  clergy. 
The  bishops  and  abbots  convened  harmoniously  from 
all  parts  of  England,  and  passed  canons  which  were 
accepted  by  the  entire  ^'ecclesia  Anglorum  et  Sax- 
onum." '  From  time  to  time  this  harmony  may  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  doubtful  claim  of  York,  or  the 
baseless  pretence  of  Lichfield,  to  a  primacy  akin  to 
that  of  Canterbury ;  but  such  survival  of  tribal  jealousy 
appears  at  no  time  to  have  effected  absolute  breach  of 
communion.  It  may  be  added  that  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  England  was  extended  to  regions  which  still 
defied  the  military  skill  of  her  temporal  chieftains. 

*  Tbeodon  died  in  CM,  Achlaa  In  680. 

■  Mr.  Sfcobbs  remarks  (Const.  Hist.,  vol.  1.  p.  173):  **The  unity  of  the  Church 
WM  tbe  only  working  unity,  the  law  of  religion  the  only  nniventally  recognised 
cwMWi  Jnrispnideiioe.  Tbe  ArchMahop  of  Canterhnry  stood  constantly,  as  the 
Brstwalda  mtwt  ^bood,  at  the  head  of  an  organised  and  fTmmetrkal  ^stem.  all  of 
die  oOeeit  of  wbich  were  bound  by  tbeir  profeasfon  of  obedience  to  bim." 
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<;nAP.    Wales  gradually  changed  its  attitude  of  jealouB  oonfler- 
JV'— >    vutism,  and  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  became  almost 
part  and  ])arcel  of  England.    It  had  adopted  the 
Anglican  UHagot*  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  centnrj: 
after  t}io  beginning  of  the  ninth  there  are  instances  of 
W elhli  bishopH  going  to  Canterbury  for  consecration. 
itoeAiMcitT    The  Anglo-Saxon  Church  may  be  depicted  from  two 
ntUftotion.  distinct  ]MjintH  of  View,  according  as  we  regard  it  m  its 
entirety,  or  in  its  relation  to  the  several  principalities. 

(1.;  The  bishops,  the  abbots,  and  perhaps  the  dele- 
gates of  the  parochial  clergy  met  from  time  to  time 
in  eeclesiaHtical  Councils.  Their  canons  bore  solely  on 
the  si)i ritual  concerns  of  the  nation ;  but  they  were  not 
binding  on  the  clergy  only.  Rings  and  ealdormen 
worcj  HonKjtinicH  preHcnt  at  these  Councils  (as  e.g.  Oflfa 
at  Ciilcuith  in  787,  and  Kenulf  at  Chelsea  in  816),  and 
<'V(.'n  attcHtod  tlu'ir  doon^es.  But  it  does  not  appear 
tluit  th(;y  wen;  ]>ennitted  to  take  part  in  the  conciliar 
legislation.  Theodore  had  provided  that  these  Councils 
hhould  1x3  lield  annually  at  Cloveshoo.  This  arrange- 
ment was  not  observed  with  respect  to  time,  nor  even 
with  lespeet  to  place.  The  Councils  were  convened 
rarely,  to  meet  iin])ortant  exigencies :  the  places  selected 
were  often  such  border  towns  as  were  most  accessible. 
Thus  Boniface's  complaints  induced  Archbishop  Cuth- 
bert  to  cnnveno  tlie  jsyimd  at  Cloveshoo  in  747,  which 
passed  canons  for  the  amelioration  of  morals.  The  synod 
at  Calouith,  in  787,  met  to  consider  OflVs  important 
scheme  for  making  Tiichfield  a  metropolitan  see. 
lureia-  (2.)  The  tri])al  relations  of  the  clergy  are  a  subject 
trtbaU7*i*  of  greater  intricacy  and  importance.  It  appears  that 
as  the  Saxon  kingdoms  were  converted,  an  adaptation 
of  the  tribal  institutions  took  place,  which  resulted 
in  what  we  should  now  call  a  union  of  Church  and 
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State.  The  gOYemment  in  these  kingdoms  was,  as  is 
well  known,  constitutional.  Each  had  its  Witenagemot ; 
and  therein  sat  bishops,  and  sometimes  abbots,  and  per- 
haps other  clergy,  with  the  ealdormen  of  the  shires 
and  the  king's  thegns.  Ecclehiastical  matters,  as  well 
as  secular,  were  certainly  discussed  by  the  tribal  Witan ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  define  how  its  "dooms"  were 
subordinated  to  those  of  the  ecclesiastical  Witan  or 
national  Church  Council.  The  king  and  the  Witan 
legislated  on  such  matters  as  the  sanctity  of  oaths  and 
marriage  vows ;  the  enforcement  of  Sundays  and  holy 
days ;  the  levy  and  expenditure  of  ecclesiastical 
revenue;  and  the  appointment  of  fasts  and  festivals. 
Bishops,  it  seems,  were  often  nominated  in  the  Witan, 
though  in  the  case  of  the  less  important  sees  election 
by  the  clergy  appears  to  have  been  the  rule.  Christi- 
anity soon  penetrated  the  judicial  and  executive 
institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  bishop  sat 
with  the  earl  in  the  county  court,  besides  taking 
cognizance  of  a  certain  class  of  ofifences  in  his  own 
court.  The  State  facilitated  the  execution  of  the 
episcopal  sentence,  even  where  purely  spiritual :  "  the 
outlaw  of  God  and  the  outlaw  of  the  king,  the  excom- 
municated man  and  the  convicted  criminal,  are  alike 
set  without  the  protection  of  the  peace.'*  Clerical 
criminals,  however,  were  not  let  ofif,  as  in  a  later  age, 
with  spiritual  sentences.  They  were  punished  as  otlier 
citizens.  In  like  manner  the  usual  secular  services 
were  exacted  from  the  lands  belonging  to  the  clergy. 
Except  in  a  few  rare  cases,  clerical  property  was  sub- 
ject to  the  irinoda  necessitaa ' — maintenance  of  roads  and 
bridges,  maintenance  of  forts,  and  maintenance  of 
troops. 

*  See  Palgrave's  EogL  Commonwealth,  i.  157-159. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the  incomes  of  the 
clorp^y,  and  the  legal  provisions  for  their  sustenance. 
Titlie-paymont,  customary  since  the  fourth  centuiy, 
had  been  declared  obligatory  at  the  synod  of  Tours  in 
507  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  at  the  conveiBion  of 
An^lo-Saxon  England  this  mode  of  providing  for  the 
clergy  ^  was  introduced.  The  ecclesiastical  Council  at 
Calcuith  (787)  treats  tithe-payment  as  an  established 
practice.  But  no  distinct  legislation  on  this  subject 
occurs  till  920,  when  Athelstan  and  the  national  Witan 
enjoin  the  payment  of  the  tenth  "  of  live  stock  and  of 
the  year's  increase."  The  same  payment  is  enjoined 
by  Edmund's  law  of  940.  The  laws  passed  by  Ina' 
and  his  Witan  in  693  enforce  on  every  house  an  as- 
sossmont  called  "  cyric-sceat,"  or  **  church-scot,"  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  divine  service.  Church-scot 
was  to  be  paid  in  kind  every  Martinmas.  This  impost 
is  enforced  by  many  subsequent  legislative  acts  of  the 
period.  **  Lcohtsceat  "  and  **  sawlsceat "  were  the  names 
of  certain  other  dues  payable  to  the  Church.  If  we 
except  the  hide  of  glebe  land  sometimes  attached  to  the 
Church  for  the  maintenance  of  the  parish  priest,  eccle- 
siastical property  of  every  kind  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  bishop.  The  dues  above  mentioned  did  not  accrue 
directly  to  the  clergy.  They  fed  a  diocesan  fund, 
which  was  apportioned  by  the  bishop  according  to  fixed 
rules.  The  usual  custom  of  the  Boman  Church  was  to 
divide  all  oblations  into  four  parts — one  for  the  bishop, 
one  for  the  clergy,  one  for  the  poor,  and  one  for  the 
repairs  and  ornamentation  of  the  church.  In  England 
usually  a  tripartite'  division  obtained,  one-third  being 
allotted  to  the  bishop  and  clergy.    This  arrangement 

»  See  Theodorp.  Pcenlt.,  lib.  U.  2,  and  il.  14. 
'  LL.  Inie,  4, 10 ;  Spelm.,  1. 184,  186.  *  ExcerpUi  Egberti,  5. 
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appears  to  be  acoonnted  for  by  the  monastic  character  of 
the  early  bishops.  Gregory  expressly  directed  Augustine  — ^ 
to  make,  not  four,  bat  three  portions,  because  he,  being 
a  monk,  ooold  have  no  separate  share  of  his  own. 

The  formation  of  parishes  has  been  already  alluded  ^J^^J^ 
to.  Here  again  Christianity  was  interwoven  with  the 
existent  secular  institutions  of  Anglo-Saxon  England, 
the  parish  being  only  one  or  more  of  the  already  defined 
townships.  The  "  monasterium  "  or  episcopal  church 
served  as  a  kind  of  missionary  depot.  Its  travelling 
preachers  were  gradually  transformed  into  parish 
priests,  "  presbyteri  plebei,"  as  provision  was  secured 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  resident  clergy.  This  change 
doubtless  went  on  briskly  under  Theodore's  rSgime, 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  legend  that  he  introduced  the 
parochial  system  into  England  from  the  East.  In  the 
time  of  Bede  parish  churches  had  been  generally  estab- 
lished throughout  England.  Mr.  Kemble  accounts  for 
this  speedy  upgrowth  by  the  supposition  that  in  most 
cases  the  heathen  temple  (the  fanum  or  hearh)  was 
appropriated  to  ChriKtian  use.  In  this  connection  it  ^JJJ^J^ 
may  be  observed  that  heathen  practices  were  to  some  p»ctio«» 
extent  incorporated  in  the  Christianity  of  Anglo-Saxon 
England.  The  most  remarkable  survival  is  that  of  the 
"oreieo/."  This  relic  of  Teutonic  superstition  was 
condemned  by  Pope  Stephen  V.  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  again  by  Alexander  II.  in  the  eleventh.  But  in 
England  no  active  measures  for  its  suppression  ^  were 
taken  until  the  reign  of  Henry  111.  Other  ancient  prac- 
tices, however,  deemed  of  a  less  innocent  character,  were 
jealously  proscribed.  The  Saxon  rules  with  regard  to 
prohibited  degrees  of  marriage  had  been  so  indulgent 
that  union  with  a  widowed  stepmother  was  a  oommon 

*  See  Johnson,  fab  an.  IMS,  can.  2. 
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y»ractif«.  Tlio  matrimonial  restrictions  introdnoed  by 
r*hriHtiaiiity  must  therefore  have  been  often  found  an 
int^>l(;ruli1o  burden.  The  Church  forbade  marriage 
witliin  four  dofp'ccs  of  consanguinity,  or  with  sponsors, 
nuTiH,  or  (livorctsd  women.  It  also  discouraged  seoond 
marriaf^fiH.  The  zeal  of  the  prelates  in  enforcing  these 
provi^i(»nH  is  illuHtrated  by  the  episode  of  Odo  and  the 
unfortunate  Elgiva.  It  was  perhaps  to  guard  against 
sf)mo  barbarous  practice  of  the  old  religion  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  canons  maintained  the  primitive  prohibi- 
tif)ns  with  regard  to  tasting  of  blood  or  of  strangled 
aiiimalH.^ 

The  ritual,  and  the  doctrinal  tenets  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  (/liriHtians  were,  broadly,  such  as  prevailed  among 
their  c;ontcmiK)raries  at  Konie.  Latin  was  the  language 
of  public  worHhip.  The  priest  was  ordained  to  "offer 
sacrifice  and  celebrate  muss  as  well  for  the  living  as  for 
c«iibacy  of  th(}  d(!ad.*'  Coliba(^y  was  theoretically  the  rule  of  life  for 
tin?  parochial  clergy  as  well  as  for  the  monks ;  but  the 
denunciationH  of  l^oniface  in  the  eighth,  and  Dunstan 
in  the  tenth  century,  were  vainly  launched  against  the 
PMiitontiai  prevalent  contrary  practice.*  The  Anglo-Saxon  divines 
are  prolific  sources  of  instruction  on  the  subject  of 
penance.  Theodore's  bulky  Penitential  was  succeeded 
by  the  similar  productions  of  Archbishop  Egbert, 
Cunimian,  and  Elfric.  Every  conceivable  form  of  sin 
is  assessed  in  these  works,  to  be  commuted  by  a  pro- 
portionate fasting,  money  payment,  or  repetition  of 


BootrlnM 

OftlM 

Oburch. 


timtftr- 


•  Eft^M'rt'n  Pcnitrntial :  see  Johnson's  Colloclion,  i.  can.  40 ;  Wilkins,  i.  124, 
»  Wilfrid's  bon  is  montiunrd  by  Eddius.  A  churcb  is  loft  lionditarily  to  Wulf- 
mafr  and  bis  ofTsjirinR:  the  sons  of  Bishop  /Rlfsipc,  Oswald  the  presbyter,  and 
other  clerics  are  nuntioncd.  Mr.  Kemble  concludes  that  there  is  "an  almost  un- 
broken chain  of  evidence  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  exhortations  of  the  bishops 
and  the  legislation  of  the  Witan,  Un)se  at  lea>t  of  the  clergy  who  were  not  bound 
to  coenobitical  order  did  contract  marriage  and  oi)enly  rear  the  families  which  were 
its  issue. "—Saxons  in  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  443. 
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psalms.  The  apology  for  such  a  system  was  the  chap. 
hardened  spiritual  condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  — ^ 
were,  as  we  have  shown,  notorious  abroad  for  violence 
and  inhumanity.  It  need  not  be  remarked  what  a  scope 
it  offered  for  abuse.  Rome  was  regarded  as  the  centre 
of  Christendom,  and,  as  a  rule,  dutifully  obeyed.  Two 
notable  exceptions  may  be  alleged.  Image-worship 
and  transubstantiation,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  were 
both  rejected  by  the  Church  of  England,  despite  the 
sanction  they  received  from  Rome. 

The  eighth  century  is  the  golden  age  of  theThewof 
Anglo-Saxon  period.  At  Benedict  Biscop's  colleges  at  writexs. 
Wearmouth  and  Jarrow  was  educated  the  theologian 
and  historian  Bede,  called  by  the  succeeding  generation  Bede. 
"  venerabilis."  The  celebrity  of  Bede  was  such  as  to 
justify  a  tradition  that  Pope  Sergius  invited  him  to 
give  Rome  the  benefit  of  his  erudition.  To  modem 
readers  Bede's  theological  works  are  of  little  value. 
They  are  merely  excerpts  from  the  great  Christian 
Fathers,  to  whom  we  have,  what  Bede*s  countrymen 
had  not,  a  more  direct  means  of  access.  Just  as  Jerome 
had  thrown  open  the  Scriptures  to  the  less  learned 
minds  of  Western  Christendom,  so  Bede  revealed 
8.  Augustine  to  Saxon  England.  Standing  aloof  alike 
from  ecclesiastical  duties  and  ecclesiastical  disputes, 
the  mouk  of  Jarrow  made  it  his  life's  work  to  master, 
and  to  disseminate  in  his  writings,  the  literary  trea- 
sures accumulated  by  Wilfrid  and  Benedict  Biscop. 
Posterity,  however,  has  forgotten  Saxon  England's 
obligations  to  Bede  as  an  exponent  of  patristic  thought. 
His  fame  now  rests  on  what  his  contemporaries  probably 
considered  his  least  valuable  work,  the  Eccloiastical 
History  of  England.  To  this  record,  comi)iled  from 
ancient  records,  tradition,  and  personal  knowledge. 
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we  are  indebted  for  almost  all  that  we  know  of  the 
England  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  Bede 
died  in  the  act  of  completing  a  vemacnlar  translation 
of  S.  John's  Gospel  (736). 

To  Bede's  learned  Mend,  Archbishop  Egbert  of  York, 
we  have  already  alluded,  as  the  founder  of  a  valuable 
library  and  author  of  a  vernacular  Penitential.  It  is 
important  to  notice  that  Egbert's  episcopate  restored 
York  to  the  metropolitan  dignity,  to  which  it  had  made 
no  pretensions  since  the  death  of  Paulinus.  It  may  be 
conceived  that  the  high  connections  of  Egbert,  whose 
brother  Edbert  was  King  of  Northumbria,  helped  to 
secure  him  this  dignity.  Egbert's  prelacy  lasted  firom 
732  to  766.  Of  Csedmon,  the  greatest  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poets,  and  his  sudden  acquisition  of  a  talent  for  which 
he  had  no  natural  bent,  we  are  told  by  Bede,  who  was 
not  many  years  his  senior.  Caedmon's  lips  were 
opened  by  an  angel,  who  bid  him  sing  of  the  **  Creation." 
In  language  in  which  his  countrymen  saw  a  beauty 
which  they  attributed  to  inspiration,  Ca^dmon  poured 
forth  "the  treasures  of  Biblical  poetry,  the  sublime 
mysteries  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  the  wonders  of  the 
Hebrew  history,  the  gentler  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  terrors  of  the  judgment,  the  torments 
of  hell,  the  bliss  of  heaven.  .  .  .  Thus  was  the  whole 
history  of  the  Bible,  and  the  whole  creed  of  Chiistianity 
in  the  imaginative  form  which  it  then  wore,  made  at 
once  accessible  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  people.^  Caedmon's 
poetry  was  their  Bible,  no  doubt  far  more  eflfective  in 
awakening  and  changing  the  popular  mind  than  a  literal 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  could  have  been."  *  In 

*  Probably  at  a  later  time  vernacular  translations  of  most  of  the  Scriptures  were 
executed.  The  Gospels  were  certainly  translated  more  than  once,  m  also  the 
Psalms.  Elfric  translated  the  Pentateuch  and  the  historical  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  '  Milman.  Lat.  Christ.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  277,  278. 
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like  manner  the  nnimpressive  Bermons  of  the  clergy  chap. 
were  supplemented  by  the  improvised  utterances  of  the  > 
poet-preacher,  Aldhelm  of  Malmesbnry.  Unfortunately  Aidhirtm 
for  his  reputation,  Aldhelm  also  attempted  Latin  verses, 
and  these  are  all  that  survive  of  his  poetical  productions. 
Alcuin,  the  scholar  and  statesman,  emerges  from  Aicuin. 
Egbert's  college  at  York,  as  Bede  does  from  the  foun- 
dations of  Benedict,  and  aspired  to  yet  loftier  rank 
among  the  Anglo-Saxon  worthies.  Alcuin  made  his 
Alma  Mater  so  famous  by  his  own  talent  for  oral  tuition 
that  York  was  the  resort  of  the  theological  students  of 
the  Continent.  His  friend  and  former  pupil,  Eanbald, 
when  raised  to  the  see  of  York,  desired  Alcuin  to 
procure  him  the  pall  at  Home.  The  journey  was 
destined  to  sever  England's  connection  with  the  great 
luminary  of  the  age.  At  Parma  Alcuin  was  presented 
to  Charlemagne,  who  contrived  to  secure  his  future 
residence  at  the  Frankish  court.  As  the  privy  coun- 
cillor of  the  emperor,  Alcuin  made  his  influence  felt 
over  all  Europe.  Once  only  was  he  permitted  to  revisit 
England.  His  ostensible  mission  was  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  between  Charlemagne  and  Ofla ;  but  he  prolonged 
his  stay  three  years,  in  spite  of  the  emperor^s  remon- 
strances. In  his  old  age  Alcuin  with  dfficulty  obtained  a.d.  toa 
permission  to  retire  to  the  abbey  of  S.  Martin's  at 
Tours,  and  devote  himself  to  scholarly  pursuits.  To 
Tours ^  flocked  students  of  all  countries;  and  as  an 
authority  in  all  branches  of  learning,  Alcuin  survived 
for  centuries.  As  the  author  of  the  so-called  Caroline 
Books,  Alcuin  renders  important  testimony  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Saxon  and  Gallican  Churches  on  the 
controverted  subject  of  image-worship. 

B^des  these  men  of  letters  the  English  Church  pro-  AadLSMt 

>  AcU  8&  Ord.  Benedict.,     IM,  179. 
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daoed  at  least  two  celebrated  mueionaries.  Willibrord, 
with  a  band  of  preachers,  brought  the  light  of  Chria- 
tianity  to  the  barbarous  Batavian  tribes  at  the  close  of 
the  seventh  century,  and  established  a  see  at  Utrecht. 
Winifrid,  or  Boniface,  the  "  Apostle  of  Germany,"  was 
bom  at  Grediton  in  Devonshire,  where  he  received  a 
monastic  edacation.  Following  the  example  of  Willi- 
brord,  he  passed  over  into  Friesland  in  715.  After 
attaining  considerable  success,  he  journeyed  to  Borne, 
and  received  a  formal  commission  to  work  as  an  itinerant 
missionary  among  the  heathen  tribes  of  Northern 
Europe.  On  this  occasion  he  took  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Gregory  II.  as  sole  and  absolute  head  of  the  Church. 
In  738  he  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  with 
the  appellation  Boni facie.  A  devoted  servant  of  Home, 
he  procured  the  synodical  submission  of  Germany  to 
the  papal  see,  and  endeavoured  to  win  over  England  to 
a  like  obedience.  Writing  to  Archbishop  Cuthbert, 
Boniface  styles  himself  legate  of  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Koman  Church,  and  details  how  the  synod 
at  Soissons  had  decided  that  every  metropolitan  must 
apply  to  Home  for  a  pall,  and  '*  that  in  all  things  we 
must  strive  to  pay  canonical  obedience  to  the  household 
of  S.  Peter."  The  relapse  of  his  converts  appears  to 
have  drawn  Boniface  back  to  Friesland  in  his  old  age. 
There  he  was  murdered  in  755. 

But  it  was  in  the  self-soclusion  of  the  monk  and  the 
laborious  journeyings  of  the  pilgrim  that  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  this  period  commonly  found  expression. 
The  instances  of  Anglo-Saxon  princes  and  princesses 
who  exchanged  the  court  for  the  cloister  are  too 
numerous  to  be  detailed.  Ceolwulf  of  Northumbria 
(cir.  725)  is  said  to  have  been  the  eighth  king  who 
assumed  the  monastic  garb,  and  the  fashion  became  yet 
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more  prevalent.    The  Benedictine  form  of  establish-  chap. 
ment  had  long  been  known  in  England :  to  this  order    .  "'•^ 
belonged  Bisoop's  foundation  at  Wearmouth,  that  of 
Cuthbert  at  Lindisfame,  and  the  monastery  wherein 
Winifrid  received  his  education.    Dunstan,  whom  his 
monkish  panegyrists  style  the  first  of  the  English 
Benedictines,  really  did  but  restore  a  system  which  had 
been  overthrown  amid  the  troubles  of  the  Danish  occu- 
pation.   The  female  pilgrims  from  England  obtained  ^j^dpu- 
an  unenviable  notoriety  in  continental  cities.    So  in- 
decent  was  their  behaviour,  that  Boniface^  wrote  to 
England,  asking  that  the  practice  of  going  on  pilgri- 
mage should    be  limited  by  royal  and  synodical 
authority. 

It  was  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  Boniface  that  couxiMiof 
the  Council  of  747  was  held  at  Cloveshoo.  Canons  wore  SS^t!^ 
passed  similar  to  those  enforced  by  the  missionary 
bishop  on  his  German  converts.  It  was  enacted  that 
the  people  should  learn  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  receive  instruction  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  two  sacraments ;  prayers  were  to  be  used 
for  the  dead ;  bishops  were  to  visit  their  dioceses 
annually.  A  general  conformity  with  the  usages  of 
Rome  is  enjoined ;  but  that  submission  to  papal  authority 
which  Boniface  had  urged,  and  which  was  recom- 
mended by  Archbishop  Cuthbert,  was  ^lot  expressed. 
On  the  contrary,  no  higher  court  of  appeal  than  that 
of  the  archbishop  in  synod  is  acknowledged. 

This  submission  was,  however,  rendered  in  787  byThearch- 
Offa,  King  of  the  Mercians,  in  furtherance  of  his  own  ot^^^ 
ambition.    While  a  bishop  ranked  only  as  an  ealdorman, 
the  archbishops  held  the  rank  of  athelings  or  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  had  the  right  to  issue  coinage.  It 

*  See  Spelm.,  Cone,  L  233 ;  Wilk.,  i.  88. 
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was  natural  that  when  Ofia  oanqnered  Kent,  he  ahoald 
deem  it  politic  to  curtail  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  establishing  a  third 
arohiepiscopate  in  his  own  kingdom  of  Merda.  The 
new  archbishopric  of  Lichfield  snrvived  for  about  twenty 
years.  Papal  connivance,  and  a  pall  for  the  new  metro- 
politan were  obtained  by  enormous  bribes;  ^  and  prob- 
ably the  recognition  of  the  pall  as  an  essential  was,  at 
this  time,  even  more  grateful  to  Home  than  the  money 
payment.  Two  legatee — ^the  first  papal  commissionerB 
since  the  appointment  of  Theodore — were  sent  to 
ratify  the  new  arrangement,  which  also  received  the 
approval  of  a  Council  held  at  Calcuith.'  Offa  promised 
the  legates  that  he  would  subscribe  annually  to  a  fund 
for  supporting  the  English  college  founded  by  Ina  at 
Rome  and  defraying  the  expenses  of  pilgrims.  The 
subscription  was  levied  by  a  tax  of  a  penny  on  every 
family  not  absolutely  destitute  in  his  dominions.  In 
this  grant  originated  "Peter's  pence,"  claimed  from 
William  I.  after  the  Conquest  by  Pope  Gregory  VII., 
and  paid  with  occasional  interruptions  until  its  final 
abrogation  in  1559. 

A  controversy  as  to  the  kind  of  devotion  due  to 
sacred  images  had  been  menacing  Christendom  from 
the  time  of  Gregory  I.  This  Pope,  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  had  sanctioned  the  use  of  images,  while  depre- 
cating their  worship.  Sweeping  condemnation  of  such 
stimulants  to  devotion  was  the  platform  of  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  and  his  son  Constantino  Copronymus,  whose 
opinions  wore  espoused  by  a  Council  at  Constantinople, 
in  764.  The  Empress  Irene,  on  the  other  hand,  reversed 

*  **  Datfipcconifi  inflnlUL,  a  sede  Apostolic&,  qua  nuUi  deettpecuniam  largitnU 
UoentUm  Impctravit."— Matt.  Paris,  Hist.  Ang.,  p.  165. 

*  •*  Challoch  or  Chalk  in  Kent,"  according  io  Dr.  Ingram. 
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this  policy.  Throagh  her  instrumentality  the  second 
Council  of  Nicaoa  was  summoned  to  enact  that  an  ex- 
ternal and  inferior  sort  of  worship  might  be  offered  to 
images  (787).  The  Roman  see  emphatically  pro- 
nounced in  &your  of  image-worship.  It  is  certain  that 
the  English  and  Galilean  Churches  were  in  this  matter 
at  variance  with  Borne.  Under  Charlemagne,  the  cele- 
brated Council  of  Frankfort,  794,  condemned  the  Council  a.d.  tm. 
of  Niceea  as  a  pseudo-synod,  and  the  decrees  of  this 
Council  were  transmitted  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy. 
By  them  the  practice  of  image-worship  was  absolutely 
repudiated, as  being  ''that  which  God's  Church  alto- 
gether execrates."^  The  views  of  the  two  Churches 
were  defended  by  Alcuin  in  a  treatise  surviving  in  the 
so-called  Caroline  Books.  While  preserving  the  great- 
est deference  to  Rome  as  the  metropolis  of  Christendom, 
the  author  plainly  proscribes  image-worship  as  an 
insidious  relic  of  paganism. 

The  ninth  century  introduced  a  great  political  change  ^SfSJiSci- 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  various  principalities  under  pautias. 
one  ruler.    Egbert,  who  ruled  over  England  south  of 
the  Humber  (827),  was  succeeded  by  Ethel wulf,  who 
\A  the  reputed  author  of  the  legislation  which  subjected 
the  whole  country  to  tithe-payment.    It  appears,  how-  a.d.854. 
ever,  that  Ethelwulf  s  enactments  did  no  more  than  free 
Church  property  from  a  tenth  part  of  the  usual  im- 
posts,' and  that  the  earliest  distinct  legislation  as  to 
tithe-payment  is  that  of  Athelstan,  sixty-six  years 
later.  Ethelwulf  journeyed  to  Borne,  and  there  restored 
the  English  school  founded  by  Ina,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire.    He  appears  to  have  renewed  or 
confirmed  the  grant  of  Peter's  pence.    The  religious 


■  For  tiM  omooa  of  this  syDod  see  Spelm^  Conc^  tU.  103. 

•  Sm SHibta,  Oooik.  mttn  i  328,  337; and  Kemble,  Sftsona,  IL  481-4f0. 
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CHAP.    pToeperitv  of  England  was  rudely  shaken  daring  this 
.  ■"'•.^    reign  by  the  inyanons  of  the  Northmen.  Civilization 
The  ohwreh  had  enervated  her  soldiers,  and  little  reaiatance  was 
UMDuidi  made  until  resistance  was  useless.   In  the  troublous 
period  which  ensued  the  Christian  institutions  of  the 
island  were  wellnigh   exterminated.    Bishops  and 
clergy  fled  from  their  benefices ;  literature  and  peaceful 
arts  succumbed;  the  religious  houses,  especially  those 
of  Northern  England,  were  pillaged  or  destroyed.  In 
seven  years,  it  is  said,  every  religious  house  in  North- 
umbria  had  ceased  to  exist.   The  work  of  restoration 
▲.D  878    consequent  on  Alfred's  great  victory  at  Ethandune  in- 
cluded a  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  territorial 
divisions — shires,  hundreds,  and  parishes ;  a  compulsory 
baptism  of  the  heathen ;  the  founding  of  schcols  and 
colleges;  the  translation  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
and  other  religious  books  into  the  native  tongue ;  the 
manumission  of  slaves;  and  a  general  enforcement  of 
the  tenets  and  practice  of  Christianity  on  the  lines  of 
AUM.      Ofifa  and  Ina.    Alfred  prefaces  his  laws  with  a  version 
of  the  Decalogue,  in  which  the  second  commandment 
is  omitted.    From  this  it  is  inferred  that  England  no 
longer  reprobated  the  second  Council  of  Nicssa.    It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  Alfred  stipulated  for  the  payment 
of   Bome-sceat  in  the  laws  which  enjoin  the  usual 
offerings  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy.    But  the 
tradition  of  his  patronage  of  John  Scotus  Erigena,  who 
was  deemed  heterodox  at  Komo,  indicates  that  his 
John        deference  to  the  papal  see  was  not  extravagant.  This 
Mma.     divine  was  the  only  great  writer  produced  by  these 
islands  in  the  ninth  century.    Ho  appears  to  have 
been  born  in  Ireland,  and  to  have  spent  his  earlier 
years  in  France,  under  the  patronage  of  Charles  the 
Bald.    By  Charles  he  was  employed  with  Batramn 
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to  examine  the  doctrine  of  trangnbstantiation  lately  ohaf. 
broached  by  PaschasiuB  Radbertns.  Both  scholars  wUJL. 
condemned  the  doctrine.  This,  together  with  his 
peculiar  views  on  the  sabject  of  predestination,  brought 
Erigena  into  disrepute  at  Bome.  At  Alfred's  summons 
he  accepted  a  post  as  teacher  at  the  newly  founded 
school  at  Oxford.  Thence  he  moved  to  Malmesbury 
Abbey,  where  he  continued  to  engage  in  tuition.  He 
died  by  the  penknives  of  his  pupils,^  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  incited  by  some  of  his  theological 
antagonists. 

The  doctrine  which  Eriscena  repudiated  will  be  Tha  dogma 

-  oftxaosub- 

frequently  alluded  to  hereafter,  and  the  present  •tantiauon. 
appears  a  suitable  place  for  an  account  of  it.  From 
the  earliest  times  it  had  been  held  that  there  was  a 
veritable  but  mysterious  Presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Eacharist.  On  this  subject  all  the 
Fathers  are  in  agreement.  Seldom,  however,  was  it 
attempted  to  define  the  nature  of  Sacramental  grace 
dogmatically.  In  the  liturgies  of  SS.  Basil  and 
Chrysoetom  this  Presence  is  regarded  as  so  real  as  to 
give  to  the  Eucharistic  rite  a  sacrificial  character.*  In 
787  the  second  Coxmcil  of  Kice  determined  that  the 
symbols  are  not  figures  or  images,  but  the  very  Body 
and  Blood.  Paschasius  Hadbertus  (831)  appears  to  have  aj>.  ssi. 
combined  the  doctrine  of  a  Eeal  Presence  with  the 
philosophical  tenet  of  the  times, — that  in  all  bodies 
there  existed  a  substance  apart  from  the  accidents  appre- 
ciable by  the  senses.  His  followers  maintained  that 
after  the  act  of  consecration  the  substance  of  the 
sacred  elements  was  changed,  albeit  the  accidents  re- 
mained. This  view  was  opposed  by  Erigena,  Ratramn 
a  learned  monk  of  Corbey  in  France,  and  Rabanus 


>  MAlmMb.  Script  post  Bed,  24.      *  See  abo  Chryioet.,  De  StK^erdoi.,  UL  $  4. 
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Manrus,  a  disoiple  of  Alcnin.  Elfric,  tke  Anglo-Saxon 
homiliBt  (cir.  995),  sajB  distinotly  that  the  conse- 
crated elemente  "  are  not  the  same  body  that  Christ 
suifered  in,  nor  the  same  blood  in  bodily  subetance  that 
He  shed  for  ns ; "  and  daring  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
oar  Charch  appears  to  have  rejected  the  rationalistio 
dogma  of  Badbertos.  In  the  Oallican  Gbnrch  Beren- 
garias  (cir.  1050),  while  admitting  the  Heal  Presence 
in  the  sacrament,  argaed  that  the  bread  and  wine  re- 
tained their  natural  sabetanoe.  Bat  the  dogma  of 
transabstantiation  "  (a  term  first  applied  about  1100) 
had  throaghout  the  controversy  been  supported  by 
Home.  A  Council  at  Yerceil,  under  Leo  IX.,  con- 
demned John  Scotus  and  Berengarius  (1050).  Councils 
held  shortly  afterwards  at  Rome  endorsed  the  verdict ; 
and  among  those  who  endeavoured  to  confute  Beren- 
garius in  writing  was  Lanfranc,  afterwards  primate  of 
England.  From  this  time  the  dogma  was  generally 
received.^  It  was  formally  declared  to  be  an  article  of 
faith  by  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  under  Innocent  III. 
(a.d.  1215). 

Before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  the  FaUe 
Decretals  wore  published  by  some  Gallican  ecclesiastic 
eager  to  aggrandize  Eome.  A  collection  of  papal  canons 
and  decretals  from  the  pontificate  of  Siricius  to  his 
own  time,  i.e.  384-525,  had  been  made  by  Dionysius 
the  Less.  Isidore  of  Seville  had,  in  635,  undertaken 
to  revise  and  complete  this  collection.  The  forged 
decretals,  which  first  saw  light  about  836,  profess 
to  be  the  work  of  Isidore.  They  trace  back  the  decretal 
epistles  of  Popes,  not  to  Siricius,  but  to  a  period  when 

>  When  in  this  work  wc  nee  the  term  "transabstantiation"  we  mean  ibis 
rationalistic  dogma  of  Radbertos,  and  not,  as  some  writers,  the  ancient  doctrine  of 
a  real,  if  undeflnable,  Presence. 
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no  papal  decrees  were  dreamt  of;  im  fact,  to  the  days  chap. 
of  Clement,  Bishop  of  Borne  (a.d.  91).  The  False 
Decretals  also  contain  the  so-called  Donation  of  Con-'^-8««- 
stantine.  Pope  Sylvester  is  herein  endowed  by 
Constantino  the  Great  with  the  empire  of  Italy  and 
the  West,  the  donor  at  the  same  time  confessing  the 
dependence  of  all  power,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil, 
on  the  papal  see.  The  Church  of  Bome  is  declared  to 
be  constituted  as  head  over  other  Churches  by  our  Lord 
Himself.  The  clergy  are  said  to  be  oxempt  from  secular 
control,  and  to  be  responsible  only  to  their  diocesans  ; 
these  in  turn  are  subject  to  their  metropolitans,  and 
these  to  the  patriarchs,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  the 
successor  of  Peten  The  False  Decretals,  though  now 
acknowledged  to  be  a  clumsy  forgery,  teeming  with 
anachronisms,  were  universally  accepted  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  were  of  great  influence  in  establishing  the 
papal  supremacy.  Nicholas  I.  is  the  first  Pope  who 
refers  to  them  as  authorities.  Hildebrand,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  was  the  first  to  deduce  from  them 
that  system  of  papal  tyranny  in  which  originated  most 
of  the  evils  of  mediasval  Christianity. 

During  the  troublous  period  preceding  tbe  reign  of  conflict 
Alfred  the  regulars  or  monastic  clergy  had  almost  ^suto 
vanished  from  the  land.    When  order  was  restored,  JSJ."**^" 
many  of  the  religious  houses  became  the  habitation 
of  a  clergy  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  Benedictine 
rule,  and  some  of  whom  were  married  men.  Against 
such  laxity  of  discipline  strict  religionists  raised  ^  an 
outcry.    The  Church  was  soon  divided  between  two 

I  The  nme  anomaly  had  veied  tbe  divines  amembled  at  CloTeshoo  in  747. 
It  ia  neoeaaary  for  Mabopa  to  go  to  monasteries,  if  they  can  be  called  monasteries 
which  in  these  times  cannot  be  in  any  wise  reformed  accordiug  to  the  model  of 
Christianity, .  .  .  which  are,  we  know  not  how,  poasesMd  by  secular  men."— Cone. 
ClofTca^  can.  S.  Spelm.  1. 247. 
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parties,  the  secular  and  the  monastic.  Supported  by 
the  approval  of  Borne,  the  monastic  party  not  only 
recovered  their  just  rights,  but  began  to  intrench  upon 
those  of  the  seculars.  An  attempt  was  made  to  oust 
the  seculars — especially  such  as  had  married — from  the 
cathedral  chapters,  even  from  the  livings.  The  an- 
tagonism between  the  two  kinds  of  religionists,  we 
may  here  remark,  was  a  continual  source  of  disturb- 
ance until  the  Beformation.  The  regulars  were  always 
baoked  up  by  the  papal  see,  which,  by  alienating  them 
from  their  compatriots  and  exempting  them  from 
episcopal  control,  used  them  as  tools  to  weaken  the 
influence  of  the  national  Church.  Two  successive 
primates  in  the  tenth  century  warmly  supported  the 
cause  of  the  regulars. 

Little  is  known  of  the  earlier  English  monasteries— 
so  little  that,  though  the  Benedictine  rule  was  certainly 
known  in  England  shortly  after  the  primacy  of  Theo- 
dore, its  introduction  has  often  been  attributed  to  Odo 
and  Dunstan.^  The  task  of  these  distinguished  eccle- 
siastics was  really  perhaps  one  more  arduous — that  of 
re-establishing  a  system  which  had  been  secularized 
and  sapped,  and  extending  it  beyond  its  legitimate 
sphere.  Odo  was  of  Danish  blood  and  heathen  parent- 
age. Before  his  translation  to  Canterbury  he  appears 
to  have  filled  the  see  of  Ramsbury.  It  was  probably 
at  his  friend  Dunstan's  instigation  that  ho  proceeded, 
before  his  promotion,  to  the  celebrated  Benedictine 
establishment  at  Fleury,*  and  returned  a  monk.  For- 
saking the  party  of  the  secular  clergy,  to  which  he 
had  hitherto  belonged,  he  thus  "  expressed  his  opinion 
that  no  one  was  fit  to  be  an  archbishop  unless  he  had 


*  DunsUn  iB  called  "  Pater^monachoniin  et  sidiu  ADglornm."— Brompton  X., 
Script.  877.  ~  •  Ibid.,  883. 
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first  become  a  monk— one  of  the  religious."*  Three 
great  measures  of  reform  monopolized  this  primate's 
thoughts,  and  were  executed  with  pitiless  assiduity — 
the  enforcement  of  the  Benedictine  rule  in  all  mon- 
asteries; the  separation  of  the  married  clergy  from 
their  wives;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  secular  clergy 
from  the  cathedral  chapters.    To  Odo*s  canons,  pro- 
hibiting marriage  within  certain  degrees.  King  Edwy 
was  obliged  to  submit.  The  archbishop's  retinue  forced 
the  queen,  Elgiva,  from  his  palace,  and,  lest  her  beauty 
should  weaken  his  resolution,  branded  her  on  the  face. 
Despite  or  in  consequence  of  such  acts  of  brutality,  the 
archbishop  was  known  to  monastic  historians  as  Odo 
the  Good."  ■    Contemporaries  gave  him  the  less  flatter- 
ing epithet,  "  Odo  Severus."    Dunstan,  the  friend  and 
successor  of  Odo,  was  more  gentle  in  temper  and 
infinitely  superior  in  talent.    A  statesman  as  well  as 
an  ecclesiastic,  his  influence  in  the  secular  history  of 
his  time  may  be  compared  to  that  of  Wolsey  or 
Richelieu  in  subsequent  ages.    Bom  of  good  parentage, 
Dunstan  was  educated  in  a  noted  monastery  at  Glaston- 
bury.   Here,  according  to  his  monkish  biographers, 
youthful  visions  predicted  to  him  his  future  task  of 
restoring  the  Benedictine  discipline.    His  introduction 
to  the  court  of  Athelstan  was  succeeded  by  an  enjoy- 
ment of  royal  favour  which  provoked  jealousy.  His 
enemies  accused  him  of  proficiency  in  magic,  and  he 
was  ignominiously  expelled  from  the  royal  presence. 
Disappointment  and  illness  led  him  to  Fleury,  whence 
he  returned  an  ardent  champion  of  the  Benedictine 
system.     He  persuaded  Edmund  to  endow  a  Bene- 
dictine monastery  at  Glastonbury  after  the  model  of 
Fleury,  where  he  himself  presided  as  abbot.  Without 


>  Hook,  Ardabiflbopt,  toI.  L,  «« Odo."      '  See  Malmesb.  Script,  port  Bed..  115. 
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resigning  this  office,  he  became  bishop  both  of  Woroest^ 
and  London.  Edwy  and  the  anti-monastio  party  were 
nnable  to  exclude  him  from  the  secular  administration ; 
and,  with  Odo  at  Canterbury,  Dunstan  was  already  the 
guiding  spirit  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  deaths  of 
Odo  and  Edwy  were  almost  contemporaneous.  Edgar 
at  once  installed  Dunstan  at  Canterbury  (959).  The 
work  which  Odo  had  initiated  was  now  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  No  less  than  forty-seven  mon- 
asteries were  founded,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
secular  clergy.  The  cathedral  chapters  were  purged, 
and  stocked  with  regulars.  Oswald  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, and  Ethelwold  Bishop  of  Winchester,  warmly 
supported  this  innovation ;  and  the  royal  guarantee  for 
effecting  it  was  known  as  "Oswald's  Law."  The 
opposition  of  the  defrauded  canons  was  violent,  but 
when  they  clamoured  for  redress  at  Winchester,  Dun- 
stan contrived  that  the  crucifix  should  utter  a  voice 
of  protest,^  "Absit  hoc  ut  fiat."  By  a  similar  im- 
posture he  awed  his  opponents  at  a  Council  at  Calne. 
In  a  primacy  which  considerably  sapped  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  English  Church  it  is  pleasant  to  witness 
one  instance  of  resistance  to  the  papal  mandates.  An 
earl  whom  Dunstan  had  excommunicated  for  an  in- 
cestuous marriage  obtained  letters  from  Home  com- 
manding Dunstan  to  grant  absolution.  The  arch- 
bishop flatly  refused  compliance  till  the  sin  should 
be  forsaken  and  penitence  expressed.* 

To  the  same  century  as  Dunstan  probably  belongs 
the  great  Saxon  homilist  Elfric,  a  voluminous  writer, 
of  uncertain  date.  To  Elfric  are  ascribed  translations 
of  several  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  eighty  homilies, 

'  OBbera,  De  Vlt.  S.  Dun&t.,  Angl.  Sacr..  ii.  112 ;  cf.  Spelm.,  Cone,  iL  4S0. 
>  See  Houk,  Arcbbbbope,  vol.  i.  p.  408. 
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a  book  of  ecclesiastical  laws  and  canons,  and  some  chap. 
liortatory  epistles.  Much  importance  is  attached  to  .  ^^'^ . 
these  works,  as  illustrating  the  usages  of  the  Church 
in  England  at  the  dose  of  the  Saxon  period.  The 
canons  enumerate  seven  orders  of  clergy,  viz.  the 
oiHarif  or  sexton,  the  exorcist,  the  lector  who  read  the 
lessons  in  church,  the  (icolyth,  the  suhdeacon  who  per- 
formed subordinate  functions  at  mass,  the  de€uxmf  and 
the  priest.  Bishops  and  archbishops  were  regarded  as 
leading  members  of  the  priestly  order.  Elfric  directs 
that  oonsecrated  oil  should  be  sprinkled  on  infants  at 
baptism,  and  on  sick  persons  in  extremis.  He  insists  on 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  attaches  much  weight  to 
acts  of  penance  and  to  the  intercession  of  saints. 
Bede  had  considered  purgatory  a  thing  only  not  in- 
credible ;  Elfric  appears  to  have  believed  in  purgatory 
as  efficacious  for  the  cleansing  of  less  perfect  souls. 
As  we  have  before  remarked,  Elfric  is  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.^  Perhaps  it  is 
on  this  ground  that  the  historians  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
period,  Osbem  and  William  of  Malmesbury,  tell  us 
so  little  of  the  learned  homilist.  That  he  was  an 
abbot  and  a  bishop  is  gathered  from  his  works,  but 
neither  his  abbey  nor  his  see  can  be  identified.  An 
Elfric  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  a.d.  995 ; 
another  Elfric  was  appointed  by  Canute  to  the  see 
of  York  in  a.d.  1025.  Dr.  Hook  decides  that  the 
former  is  the  author  of  the  homilies. 

The  succeeding  reigns  contribute  little  material  to 
the  Church  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.    The  ^^^^ 
vitality  of  English  Christianity  is  illustrated  by  the 
conversion  of  Canute  the  Daae  from  a  life  of  brutality  ^^^^ 
(1017).    This  occurred  soon  after  his  accession.  His 

>  See  the  PMchal  Homny. 
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ciiAP.    reign  was  marked  by  nnmeronB  acts  of  piety  and 
^  !'J'^,  beneficence.    A  liberal  supporter  of  tbe  parochial 
clergy,  as  well  as  of  the  regulars,  Canute  contrived  to 
allay  for  a  time  the  mutaal  jealousies  of  the  two  rival 
factions.    A  dangerous  precedent  was,  however,  estab- 
lished in  this  reign  by  the  monarch  assuming  to  him- 
self the  right  of  electing  bishops.    Hitherto  the  clergy 
and  people  had  shared  this  right ;  the  king  had  recom- 
mended the  candidate,  but  this  recommendation  was 
not  necessarily  construed  as  an  order.    From  this 
reign,  too,  the  royal  investiture  of  bishops  by  means 
of  ring  and  crosier — the  practice  so  offensive  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period — is  said  to  date, 
xdward        Edward  the  Confessor  is  extolled  by  monkish  writers 
fiBMor       on  account  of  his  preference  for  the  celibate  state. 
A.D.i04a.  There  is  really  little  to  admire  in  his  character;  and 
his  unpatriotic  policy  undoubtedly  paved  the  way 
for  the  Norman  invasion  and  the  miseries  resulting 
therefrom.    So  hateful  to  Saxon  England  was  the  sight 
of  a  court  and  a  Church  in  which  the  highest  places 
were  monopolized  by  Normans,  that  Edward's  subjects 
rose  in  revolt  to  cxjiel  Archbishop  Kobert  and  other 
dignitaries  of  foreign  extraction.    Stigand,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  appointed  by  the  Witan  to  the  primacy ; 
and  the  papal  mandates  ordering  the  reinstatemeot 
of  Robert  were  disregarded.     After  the  battle  of 
Hastings  Stigand  anointed  Edgar  Atheling  as  king. 
William  appears  to  have  made  overtures  to  the  last 
Saxon  primate ;  but  Stigand  clung  to  that  party  of 
irreconcilables  of  which  Here  ward  was  the  champion. 
Stigand's  appointment  had  from  the  first  been  a  grief  to 
Rome.    In  1070  the  patriot  prelates  were  deposed  by  a 
papal  order. 

Before  we  close  this  chapter,  we  must  remind  the 
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reader  that  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  of  chap. 
which  we  have  given  only  a  compendium,  can  be 
rightly  studied  only  in  view  of  the  history  of  Western 
Christianity.    The  period  intervening  between  Angus-  A^ianeeat 
tine*8  mission  and  the  invasion  of  William  of  Normandy  hiatory 
happens  to  synchronize  with  one  of  the  great  divisions 
in  the  history  of  Western  Christendom.    The  tendencies 
of  this  historical  period  will  explain  more  especially 
the  relations  of  Saxon  Christianity  and  the  Papacy. 
The  most  noticeable  feature  in  these  five  centuries  is  pro^rMs  of 
the  adoption  by  Christianity   of  the   centralizing  ^Si^^SS^" 
system  of  Boman  imperialism.    As  far  back  as  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  Leo  I.  had  asserted  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  bishop  as  the  successor  of  S. 
Peter.    After  the  brilliant  career  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
this  supremacy  became  the  leading  idea  of  the  Popes ; 
and  the  Papacy  at  length  assumed  that  relation  to  the 
converted  which  Boman  imperialism  had  borne  to  the 
conquered.    Episcopal    prerogatives    were  gradually 
concentrated  in  the  person  of  the  Pope;  and  the 
system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  was  yet  further  narrowed 
when  the  nomination  to  the  papal  chair  was  declared 
to  be  vested  in  the  body   of  cardinals.  Similarly, 
clerical  prerogatives  everywhere  became  centred  in  the 
bishoprics  and  monasteries;  and  the  parochial  clergy 
gradually  ceased  to  have  any  voice  in  the  management 
of  Church  affairs.    Before  the  end  of  this  period  the 
independence  of  the  Church  was  sapped  by  the  system 
of  which  the  forged  Decretals  are  the  exponent. 
Pernicious  in  its  consequences,  it  must  be  admitted  luadvan- 
that  the  centralizing  system  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  ^^"^ 
the  system  best  suited  to  the  age.    Civilizing  influences 
were  thus  radiated   simultaneously   throughout  an 
obedient  Christendom ;  and  religious  unity — a  principle 
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cuAi'.  which  the  uneilucated  seldom  appreciate  spontane- 
.  ■  ovLhXy — was  authoritatively  maintained.  Justice,  when 
denied  by  local  ignorance  and  prejudice,  was  sought 
at  the  Boman  court  of  appeal,  and  not  so  vainly  as  in 
the  age  succeeding.  "During  this  period,"  says  an 
impartial  writer,  the  decisions  of  Bome — ^be  it  said  to 
her  credit — were  mostly  just  and  in  the  interests  of 
morality."  Moreover,  the  Church  was  enabled  to 
contend  successfully  against  slavery ;  against  the 
debasing  practice — as  yet  disowned  by  Christendom — 
of  expiating  crimes  by  money  payment ;  against  neglect 
of  the  needy  and  oppressed ;  and  against  that  rough  and 
hasty  resentment  of  injury  which  barbarians  mistake 
for  justice.  Vice  in  high  places  received  the  rebuke 
or  the  punishment  which  under  other  systems  it  would 
have  escaped.  Attempts  were  made  to  disoonntenance 
warfare ;  and  such  pacts  as  the  "  Truce  of  (3od  "  attest 
the  salutary  influence  of  the  Church  on  a  rough  and 
petulant  generation. 

Th«  period  Unity  throughout  this  period,  as  we  have  already 
*  shown,  kept  out  of  men's  minds  the  now  familiar  dis- 

nioiMitate  tinction  between  Church  and  State.    In  the  sphere  of 

of  things.  ,  ,  ^ 

politics  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishop  was  an  eorl,  improved 
by  the  influences  of  culture,  learning,  and  religious 
aspirations.  He  sat  as  a  judge  in  the  hundred  court ; 
had  special  jurisdiction  in  suits  concerning  public 
morality  ;  and  was  often  the  king's  chief  minister.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  king,  who  not  unfrequently  ended 
his  life  in  a  monastery,  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
ordering  of  nvatters  ecclesiastical.  His  rights  in  ap- 
pointing to  vacant  bishoprics  have  been  mentioned. 
He  convened  synods,  wherein  laws  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  were  passed,  and  was  even  present  at 
councils  of  a  strictly  ecclesiastical  character.    To  him 
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and  his  nobles  belonged  extensive  rights  of  patronage,  chap. 
the  nile  being  that  founders  of  endowed  churches  be-  v-i5l- 
qneathed  to  their  heirs  the  right  of  appointing  the 
incambents. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter  how  the  harmony  whioh  la 
snbsisting  between  the  powers  lay  and  ecclesiastical  SS^***^ 
was  rudely  shaken  amid  the  contentions  of  tyrannical 
soTereigns  and  pretentions  Popes; — ^how  the  secular 
and  spiritual  courts  were  first  separated  and  then 
estranged ; — how  the  term  "  religion  "  was  monopolized 
by  the  monks,  who  affected  as  great  a  disdain  for 
the  secular  clergy  as  for  the  laity ; — how  the  monks 
encroached  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  bishops,  and 
were  encouraged  by  the  Popes  to  do  so; — how  Hil- 
debrand  and  Innocent  III.  taught  the  Anglican  Church 
to  view  Home  with  jealous  suspicion,  and  thus  paved 
the  way  for  the  anti-papal  statutes  of  the  succeeding 
period,  and  for  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ftnglo-iftoniutii  ^ecioil. 

A.D.  1066-1216. 

Contrasted  with  th«  period  preceding— Alienation  of  temporal  and  aptritnal 

powers— The  Chnrcbmen  flgbt  for  oonatitational  government — Liberties  of  the 
Chnrch  recognized— Guaranteed  again  in  the  ancoeedlng  period— The  Chordi 
the  stronghold  of  Anglo-Saxon  patriotism— William's  harah  ecclesiastical  lavs 

—The  conflict  also  attributable  to  papal  influence — Hildebrand — Roman  *'  media- 
tion "—A  means  of  establishing  temporal  pretensions— The  conflict  often  misin- 
terpreted—Chief  points  at  issue— William's  dealings  with  the  Church— Lanfranc 
— Feudal  tenure  of  bishops — Canons  and  papal  sentences  dependent  on  royal 
pleasure — Separation  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts — William's  conquest 
Home's  conquest— But  William  sometimes  resists  papal  pretension— William 
compared  with  Henry  VIII. — Church  refonns  oflensivcto  the  English — Norman 
influence  in  many  respects  salutary — Vain  attempts  to  enforce  clerical  celibacy 
— Anselm  and  William  Rufus — The  confiscation  grievance— Ansel m  and  Henry  I. 
— The  investiture  grievance — Rome  always  the  real  gainer — Becket  and  Henry 
II.— How  are  clergy  to  be  tried  ?— Career  of  Becket— Forced  to  head  the  opposi- 
tion—Council  of  Westminster — Constitutions  of  Clarendon— Becket 's  parly  tb* 
champions  of  constitutional  government— The  six  years'  contest— Decision  of  the 
question — Treatment  of  heresy— The  Publicani  in  England— Heretics  on  the 
Continent — Monasticism  in  the  ascendant — The  primate  appointed  by  monk»— 
The  Pope  appoints  I^ngton— John  wages  war  with  the  Church — This  ends  in  a 
disgraceful  surrender  to  the  Pope — The  Charter  ofi'ensive  to  Rome— The  crown 
offered  to  Louis— Survey  of  general  history— Innocent  III. 

^^vS^b^  During  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  the  relations  of  the 
period  pre-  ChuToh  to  the  State  were  seldom  other  than  friendly- 
Religion  and  politics,  ecclesiastical  and  secular  influ- 
ences, were  so  interwrought  in  the  fabric  of  the  consti- 
tution as  to  be  almost  inseparable.  The  Anglo-Norman 
period,  on  the  contrary,  is  characterized  by  conflicts 
almost  continuous  between  the  high  powers  of  Church 
and  State,  notably  between  the  primate  and  the  king. 
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Tlie  Conqueror  deposes  Stigand ;  Bufos  and  Henry  I. 
are  at  issue  with  Anselm,  Henry  U.  with  Becket,  John 
with  Langton.    The  representatives  of  foreign  tyranny 
press  home  the  harsh  eoclesiastical  laws  of  William  I. ; 
the  prelates  of  the  national  Church  clamour  for  the  AUenauon 
liberties  guaranteed  to  Churchman  and  commoner  by  ^^J^**®**^ 
the  Anglo-Saxon  constitution.    The  people  are  invari-  ^^^^ 
ably  on  the  side  of  the  Church,  the  Norman  barons  on 
that  of  the  throne.    The  regulars,  who  have  swarmed 
into  England  in  the  wake  of  the  foreign  dynasty,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Pope,  are  themselves  en- 
croaching on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Churchmen ;  their 
sympathies  and  interests  are  naturally  on  the  side  of 
foreign  aggression.    Gradually,  as  the  conquered  and  Th« 
oonqnering  races  blend,  the  interests  of  the  royal  re-  Sm^**" 
tainers  are  identified  with  those  of  the  English  people ; 
the  baions  become  infected  with  the  national  spirit, 
they  catch  up  the  Churchmen's  cry  of  liberty ;  there  is 
a  struggle,  in  which  the  sovereign  fights  single-handed, 
or  with  no  ally  but  the  Pope;  the  issue  is  the  en- 
largement of  the  subject's  rights,  and  the  limitation 
of  royal  prerogative  by  the  admission  of  representative 
HoiueB  to  a  share  in  the  administration. 

The  estate  which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle  ubertiM 
was  rewarded,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
oentary,  by  John's  admission  that  the  "  holy  Church 
of  God  is  a  free  Church,"  not  to  be  "  sold  or  farmed 
out'*  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding period  we  shall  find  repeated  attempts  to 
secure  the  immunities  of  the  Church  against  Pope 
and  sovereign  by  protective  statutes,  preparing  men's 
minds  for  the  acceptance  of  a  body,  self-govoming, 
molested  and  despoiled  neither  by  king  nor  pontiff. 
Part  of  thia  ideal  was  realized  when  Henry  YIII.,  to 
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the  gratification  of  nearly  all  the  secular  clergy, 
crowned  the  work  of  the  patriotic  statesmen  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  by  an  absolute  re- 
nunciation of  Roman  supremacy.  But  the  avarice  of 
the  Tudors,  the  personal  pretensions  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  the  jealousies  resulting  from  the  great  constitu- 
tional catastrophes  of  the  seventeenth  century  post- 
poned its  fuller  realization,  and  the  present  relation  of 
the  Church  to  Government  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
final  settlement  of  the  question.^ 
The  Church  The  Conflict  between  the  secular  and  spiritual  powers 
Sido?'*'"  during  the  Anglo-Norman  period  was  to  some  extent 
Biufon  *  political  necessity.  The  Church  was  the  recognized 
patriotiaxn.  stronghold  of  Anglo-Saxon  patriotism.  Peculiarly  in- 
dependent of  continental  influences  even  in  the  reign  of 
the  degenerate  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  clerg}^ 
resisted  the  usurpation  of  William  long  after  the  less 
patriotic  nobility  had  succumbed ;  when  forced  to 
accept  the  Norman  dynasty,  they  obstinately  opposed 
the  religious  innovations  of  the  invading  race.  William 
found  it  necessary  to  depose  the  native  prelates,  and  to 
place  tho  Church  under  the  control  of  a  foreigner, 
willing  and  able  to  curb  this  spirit  of  independence— 
Lanfranc,  Abbot  of  Bee. 
wiuiam's  The  Conqueror's  legislation  betrays  the  aim  of  making 
ecciesiaati-  the  priestliood  an  unpopular  cmie^  alienated  from  sym- 
pathy by  severance  from  public  life,  and  deteiTed  from 
disloyalty  to  the  throne  by  liability  to  oppressive 
statutes.  This  policy  overreached  itself.  The  restric- 
tions on  the  clergy  and  their  exemption  from  the  privi- 
leges and  liabilities  of  ordinary  citizens  caused  continual 

'  Churchmen  may  reasonably  complain  that  one  cfttato  of  the  realm  has  secnwd 
self-government  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  that  the  Church's  representative  body 
is  a  vox  ti  praterea  nt'Ai/-,  and  that  Christianity  and  common  sense  &t«  alike 
outraged  when  a  Government  of  any  or  no  religion  is  empowered  to  legislate  for 
(or  against)  the  Church. 
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entanglements  under  the  Conqneror's  hot-headed  snc-  chap. 
eeesoTs,  and  in  every  dispute  between  king  and  Church-  v.^T'.^. 
man  the  latter,  regarded  as  the  champion  of  national 
liberties,  commanded  the  sympathies  of  the  lower  orders. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  antipathy  of  race,  nor  to  The  conflict 
oppressive  legislation,  that  this  conflict  is  to  be  ascribed,  butabie 
With  the  Norman  dynasty  there  entered  England  the  taiSencL 
influence  of  a  court,  hero  hitherto  inappreciable  as  a 
political  force ; — a  court  which,  jealous  alike  of  throne 
and  national  Church,  loved  to  enhance  its  own  import- 
ance by  setting  the  two  at  variance.  Wo  have  alluded 
to  the  dissemination  of  the  False  Decretals,  and  the 
influence  of  that  publication  in  establishing  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Papacy.  Contemporary  with  William  HUde- 
lived  the  great  Hildebrand,  raised  to  the  pontifical  **^*°*** 
chair  as  Gregory  VII.  in  1073.  The  object  of  this 
man's  life  was  to  reform  Europe  by  the  extension  of 
the  powers  accredited  by  the  Decretals.  The  Pope  was 
to  be,  according  to  Hildebrand's  theory,  the  recognized 
umpire  in  all  disputes,  whose  arbitration  should  antici- 
pate the  millennium  and  put  an  end  to  warfare  and  in- 
justice. But  to  be  able  to  act  as  universal  arbiter,  the 
pontiff  must  be  recognized  by  all  prelates,  princes,  and 
kings,  as  their  suzerain  or  liege  lord.  The  triumph  of 
this  well-meaning  but  short-sighted  reformer  over  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  convinced  a  generation,  which 
received  the  False  Decretals  unquestioningly,  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  scheme.  Less  conscientious  successors 
leasaerted  the  pretensions  of  Gregory  YII.  from  more 
questionable  motives.  Kings  and  prelates  were  en- 
couraged to  make  appeals  to  Rome,  and  accompany 
their  appeals  by  bribes.  Disregard  of  the  papal  verdict 
might  entail  the  fearful  sentence  of  an  ezcommunica- 
tion  or  interdict.   The  interposition  of  a  power  whose 
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interest  it  was  to  set  Church  and  State  at  varianoe 
widened  the  mptnre  which  severed  the  Anglo-Norman 
dynasty  from  the  dergy  of  England.  The  policy  of 
Rome  everywhere  throughout  this  period  was  to 
engender  and  embitter  strifes  between  Churchmen  and 
sovereigns  as  to  questions  of  clerical  prerogative,  so  as 
to  bring  both  parties  as  appellants  to  the  papal  court. 
The  policy  of  William  and  his  immediate  sucoessoTB 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  undisguised  hostility 
towards  the  English  Churchmen.  England  therefore 
during  this  period  was  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue  to 
the  court  of  appeal. 

The  response  of  the  oracle  was  seldom  directly 
tiem!^    favourable  to  the  ecclesiastics.    The  successor  of 
S.  Peter  usually  took  care  that  other  episcopates  should 
not  be  unduly  exalted;  and  Canterbury,  the  patri- 
archate of  the  extreme  West,  appears  to  have  been 
honoured  with  special  jealousy.    An  appeal  from  a 
monastic  house  against  the  English  episcopate  almost 
invariably  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  appellant ;  and 
the  regulars  were  thus  encouraged  to  consider  them- 
A  means  of  scl ves  dependent  on  Home  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
SiTSSo-  dynasty  which  had  introduced  the  custom  of  appealing 
rja  preten-      Kome  received  great  boons  from  the  Pope ;  but  for 
every  boon  a  price  was  paid  by  the  establishment  of 
a  precedent  derogating  from  the  honour  of  the  crown. 
The  climax  was  reached  during  the  conflict  of  King 
John  with  the  barons  lay  and  spiritual,  when  the 
payment  due  for  the  sanction  given  to  the  Norman 
Conquest  and  for  other  papal  favours  was  at  last  dis- 
charged by  a  royal  acknowledgment  that  England  was 
^  a  fief  of  Rome. 

The  oon- 

^jt^twa  From  party  historians  the  conflict  of  the  Anglo- 
pret«i      Norman  period  has  received  a  religious  colouring.  The 
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party  which  happened  to  fare  ill  at  Borne  is  in-  chap. 
Tested  with  the  Bentiments  of  Edward  VI.'b  Ee-  - 
formers.  Or  the  clergy  are  presumed  to  be  fighting 
on  the  side  of  Bomanism  against  mlers  of  anti-papal 
proclivities.  The  student  is  warned  against  such  mis- 
representations  of  a  straggle,  which  was,  in  fact,  rather 
political  than  religious.  As  regards  the  Pope,  the  only 
doubtful  question  was,  What  were  the  limits  of  his 
jurisdiction?  His  spiritual  supremacy  was  admitted  by 
all :  kings,  barons,  bishops,  and  monks  were  so  far  of 
one  mind.  The  powers  of  interference  involved  in 
this  supremacy  were  undefinable.  Hence  men  ex- 
aggerated or  curtailed  them  just  as  their  personal 
interests  chanced  to  be  affected.  But  to  aggrandize  a 
foreign  despot  was  as  little  the  settled  policy  of  the 
clergy  as  of  the  sovereign. 

As  regards  the  Church,  the  conflict  bore  on  the  chi«f 
political  position  of  the  estate  whose  liberties  had  been 
most  injured  by  the  Norman  Conquest.  Was  the  king 
to  be  allowed  to  plunder  vacant  sees?  Did  the  re- 
ligious character  of  his  office  permit  a  newly  appointed 
bishop  to  do  homage  for  his  temporalities  in  the  same 
way  as  a  lay  baron  ?  The  Churchmen  being  excluded 
from  the  county  courts,  who  was  to  guarantee  that  a 
baron  might  not  murder  a  cleric  with  impunity,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  a  clerical  offender  would  be  tried 
impartially  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts?  What,  again, 
were  the  respective  rights  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
Kuffiragan  bishops  in  the  election  of  a  metropolitan  ? 

Such  were  some  of  the  issues  necessarily  raised  by 
William's  limitation  of  clerical  liberties. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  detailed  account  of  this  wmiam's 
stormy  period  in  the  history  of  our  Church.    Arch-  JSSttI 
bishop  Stigand  and  three  bishops  were  deposed  by 
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A.D.  1070. 


lionfrano. 


Feudal 
tenure  of 
biahops. 


tences 
dependent 
on  royal 
pleasure. 


William  as  hopelesaly  disaffected  to  the  new  dynasty ; 
and  many  of  the  leading  Anglo-Saxon  eoclesiastics  fled 
the  country  after  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  interests 
of  the  Norman  eoclesiastics  who  filled  the  episcopates 
thus  vacated  were  so  linked  with  those  of  the  Conqueror, 
that  they  readily  accepted  the  harsh  statutes  devised 
to  suppress  the  native  clergy.  William's  first  pro- 
ceeding after  the  appointment  of  Lanfrano  (1070)  was 
to  reduce  the  episcopate  to  a  state  of  vassalage.  In 
Saxon  times  the  bishops  had  held  their  lands  under  the 
tenure  of  frankalmoign  or  free  alms.  This  was  now 
altered  to  tenure  by  barony,  involving  the  usual  feudal 
Canons  and  obligations.  In  view  of  the  possible  disloyalty  of  the 
new  vassals,  the  king  ruled  that  no  Church  Council 
should  pass  canons  disagreeable  to  himself.  Mal- 
contents would  probably  follow  the  royal  example  of 
enlisting  the  good  offices  of  the  Pope;  therefore  no 
letters  from  Home  should  enter  the  country  till  ap- 
proved of  by  the  king;  nor  should  the  aggrieved 
ecclesiastics  have  liberty  to  quit  England.  It  some- 
times happened  at  this  period  that  there  was  more 
than  one  claimant  to  the  Papacy;  the  English  eccle- 
siastics were  forbidden  to  recognize  any  Pope  but  the 
king's  Pope.  Hitherto  the  bishop  and  ealdorman  had 
together  dispensed  justice  in  the  county  court.  Hence- 
forward there  were  to  be  two  courts,  the  civil  and 
the  ecclesiastical.  Cases  in  which  clerks  were  con- 
cerned were  to  be  tried  in  the  latter.  But  no  bishop 
was  to  implead  or  excommunicate  any  of  the  kings 
vassals,  even  for  the  grossest  offences,  without  the 
consent  of  the  king.^ 

Pope  Alexander  II.  had  hallowed  William's  expe- 
dition with  the  contribution  of  a  consecrated  banner. 


Wmiam's 
conqueat 
Rome's 
conquest. 


1  BlackstoDO,  Book  I.  c.  2 ;  Seldcni  note  ad  Eadm.,  lO-l. 
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The  conquest  of  England  was  justly  regarded  at 
Borne  as  effecting  the  affiliation  of  a  Church  hitherto 
severed  from  papal  influences.  The  Conqueror  perhaps 
considered  that  this  gain  to  the  Papacy  was  sufficient 
requital  for  Alexander's  patronage.  He  was  visited 
by  a  papal  legate,  demanding  homage  to  Gregory  YII. 
as  suzerain  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  non-payment  of  Peter's  pence.  Ad-Butwu- 
mitting  the  indebtedness  of  the  kingdom  in  the  latter  times 
respect,^  William  let  the  Pope  plainly  understand  that  ^!!!^pr». 
the  claim  to  homage  which  he  had  established  in  other 
countries  would  not  be  recognized  by  the  sovereign  of 
England.  "  Homage  to  thee,"  he  replies,  "  I  have  not 
chosen,  neither  do  I  choose  to  do.  I  never  made  a 
promise  to  that  effect;  neither  do  I  find  that  it  was 
ever  promised  by  my  predecessors  to  thine."*  Arch- 
bishop Lanfrano  imitated  the  policy  of  his  patron.  It 
is  true  that  he  obeyed  a  papal  summons  to  Home,  when, 
without  compliance,  he  could  not  secure  the  pall.  But 
at  a  later  time  he  completely  disregarded  a  papal  letter, 
desiring  him  to  visit  Home  "  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
faith  and  of  the  Christian  religion,"  under  pain  of  sus- 
pension. The  policy  of  William  with  regard  to  Bome  wmiam 
was,  in  short,  that  afterwards  adopted  by  Henry  VIII.  SSth*"* 
He  was  the  obsequious  servant  of  the  Pope  as  long  as 
the  Pope  could  be  of  service;  his  object  gained,  he 
preferred  to  be  "supreme  head"  himself.  Lanfrano 
abetted  this  policy,  and  sacrificed  the  liberties  of  his 

>  Which,  M  Dean  Hook  oboerves,  was  more  than  he  need  have  conceded.  For 
the  tax  had  hitherto  not  been  levied  on  the  kingdom,  but  only  on  the  private 
eatatai  of  the  king,  and  was  paid,  not  as  a  tribute  to  the  Pope,  but  as  a  fund  for  the 
•aatcnUftioii  of  the  English  college  at  Rome.  Of  these  facts  the  Ck>nqucror  was 
doobtleea  ignorant.  It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  payment  of  Peter's  pence 
ooDtiiraed  firom  this  reign  till  that  of  Edward  III.,  when  it  was  prohibited.  It  was 
abrogated  by  statute  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21,  to  be  re-esUblished  by  statute  1  ft  2 
PhUlp  and  Hary,  c  8,  and  finally  abrogated  by  sUtute  1  EUx.  c  I. 

•  OppuLuif^.,Ud:iO. 
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clerical  brethren  witli  Cranmer-like  oomplaiflanoe.  The 
obligations  of  the  new  dynasty  were,  however,  kept  in 
remembrance  by  S.  Peter's  representatives.  The  debt 
which  the  strong-willed  Conqueror  oonld  ignore  with 
impunity  was  exacted  with  interest  from  weaker  or 
less  politic  successors. 

The  rule  of  Lanfranc  and  the  Norman  prelates 
was,  of  course,  ungrateful  to  the  native  clergy.  The 
monastic  bodies,  which  had  been  filled  with  foreigners 
by  King  Edward,  were  less  hostile  to  the  new  systenu 
The  Norman  bishops,  however,  in  the  enforcement 
of  reforms,  acted  with  perfect  indifference  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  Church  upon  which  they  had  been 
foisted.  They  deprived  small  Anglo-Saxon  saints  of 
their  posthumous  honours  ;  ^  they  transferred  the  sites 
of  ancient  cathedrals  to  cities  of  greater  importance  ;  * 
they  silenced  the  old  Gregorian  chants  in  favour  of  a 
new  system  of  music  devised  by  William  of  Fescamp.* 
Monasticism  was  developed — too  often  at  the  expense 
of  the  parish  churches ;  and  the  **  secular  '  clergy  were 
finally  swept  from  all  the  cathedrals.  These  remained 
monastic  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Tlie  inno- 
vations were  so  far  distasteful  to  the  regulars  that 
they  involved  the  introduction  of  new  orders  of  monks. 
With  the  Conquest  came  the  Canons  Regular  of  S. 
Augustine ;  the  Cluniac  and  Carthusian  orders  shortly 

>  Tbif,  of  coarse,  was  done  to  deprive  Anglo-Saxon  patriotism  of  a  religious 
stimulUii.  It  is  curious  to  read  that  the  idolatrous  tendency  of  such  devotion  was 
Lanfranc'8  alleged  pretext  in  punishing  Wulfhetul,  the  Abbot  of  Croyland,  where 
people  flocked  to  scq  the  wonder-working  ehrinc  of  Waltheof.  Sec  Florence  of 
Worcester;  Matthew  of  Paris  ;  Orderlcus  Vitalie,  iv.  c.  17. 

•  The  Council  of  Ix)ndon  (1 076)  ruled  that  the  see  of  Sherborne  should  be  removed 
to  Saruni,  that  of  Selwy  to  Cbichest<!r,  and  that  of  Lichfield  to  Chester.  The  sec 
of  Lincoln  took  ihe  place  of  Dorchefiter  in  1085 ;  the  see  of  Elmham  was  trans- 
ferred first  to  Thetford  (1078),  and  finally  to  Norwich  (1101). 

'  For  the  account  of  this  innovation  at  Glastonbury  and  the  consequent  insar- 
rectiou  of  the  monks,  see  Florence  of  Worcester,  ad  ann.  10^3. 
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followed ;  the  close  of  the  century  witnessed  the  in^ti-  chap. 
tntion  of  the  order  of  Giteaux  or  Cistercinm,  destined  ^  _ 
to  become  the  most  popular  of  alL  Already  the  rival 
houses  in  many  places  impaired  the  prestige  of  old 
foundations.  At  Canterbury  the  ancient  monastery  of 
S.  Augustine's  ^  had  not  only  to  endure  the  presence  of 
a  new  Benedictine  establishment,  substituted  for  the 
secular  cathedral  chapter — the  primate  forced  upon 
them  an  abbot  of  his  own  choosing,  and  severely 
punished  some  brethren  who  ventured  to  resist*  (1089). 

Offensive  as  such  high-handed  proceedings  were  to  Norman 
Anglo-Saxon  patriotism,  it  was  soon  manifest  how  ^^^^ 
greatly  the  Church  had  gained  by  the  infusion  of  the  JJStSy 
Norman  element.  With  the  Normans  came  architec- 
tural scienoe,  which,  if  it  built  castles  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  insubordinate,  provided  for  the  devout 
churches  and  cathedrals  surpassing '  the  highest  con- 
ceptions  of  Saxon  genius.  By  giving  the  Church  a 
more  elaborate  organization,  Lanfranc  allayed  ancient 
jealousies  and  provided  for  the  establishment  of  orderly 
administration.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  claimed 
to  be  primate,  not  of  England,  but  of  the  British 
Isles " — a  claim  he  coidd  vindicate  by  telling  how 
Patrick,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  had  tendered  to  him  the 
oath  of  canonical  obedience.  York  was  declared  to  be 
distinctly  subordinate  to  Canterbury,*  an  arrangement 

>  The  link  in  rmnk  of  the  English  religions  houses ;  and  in^Western  Christendom 
mkiiic  M  noood  onlj  to  Monte  Csasino.  See  Robertson,  vol.  395. 

■  See  the  Meoonk  in  Hook's  Archbishops,  vol.  i.  pp.  159,  160. 

■  The  nev  Gstbedrsl  at  Csnterbniy  was  begun  by  Lanfranc  shortly  aller  the 
ODoqncai.  BodMster  cathedral  dates  from  1077 ;  Chichester  was  begun  in  the 
MM  year.  Durham  belongs  to  the  reign  of  WiUlam  II..  as  also  Norwich  and 
Wiarbciler.  More  than  three  hundred  monasteries  were  built  between  the  years 
UMand  laOQ. 

•  Tbe  northern  primate  was  to  go  for  consecraUon  to  Canterbury,  or  wherever 
tte  Archbiabop  of  Ganterbory  sbonU  direct.  Thomas  of  York  had  to  succumb 
befsre  Lanfranc ;  bnt  be  gare  trouble  again  in  tbe  time  of  Anselm. 
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which  the  northern  metropolitans  tardily  accepted.' 
Winchester  was  to  rank  next  to  York,  London  next  to 
Winchester.  Hitherto  there  had  been  diversity  of  ritnal 
in  tho  various  episcopates,  even  in  the  different  abbeys. 
At  Glastonbury,  the  enforcement  of  the  new  Norman 
chants  in  the  place  of  Gregorians  had  resulted  in 
an  insurrection  of  the  monks.  It  was,  perhaps,  this 
episode  which  prompted  the  subsequent  measures  for 
establishing  uniformity.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  scandal  in  his  diocese,  Osmund,  the  Bishop  of 
Sarum,  composed  a  "  custom  book  "  to  be  used  by  all 
his  clergy.  The  production  was  of  singular  merit,  and 
won  Lanfranc's  approval.  Under  tho  name  of  tho 
"  Use  of  Sarum  "  it  gradually  penetrated  every  diocese. 
Ilie  "Use  of  Sarum"  survives,  expurgated  and  sup- 
plemented, in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  the 
liomanists  of  Mary's  time,  this  national  Use  was  ex- 
changed for  tho  llonian  breviary  of  the  continent.* 

Tho  national  Churches  of  tho  Continent  had  all  been 
affected  by  Gregory's  vigorous  warfare  against  simo- 
niacal  contracts  for  benefices,  and  clerical  marriages, 
considered  the  two  crying  evils  of  the  day.  His  senti- 
ments so  far  influenced  England  that  a  synod  held  at 
Winchester  in  1076  enacted  that  no  married  man 
should  be  ordained,  and  that  no  priest  or  deacon  might 
be  allowed  to  marry.*  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  before  Dunstan's  time  marriage  was  rather  the 
rule  than  the  exception  with  the  English  clergy.  After 
Dunstan,  celibacy  was  the  law  even  for  the  parochial 
priests,  but  was  pretty  generally  evaded.  The  censures 

>  See  p.  37,  note. 

■  The  tlUe  ol  the  Roman  Service  Book  used  In  England  is,  as  Dean  Hook  points 
out,  *'  Ordo  administrandi  Sacramento,  etc.,  in  missione  Anglicana  cx  Rituali 
Romano  Jqbsu  Panli  V.  cdito  extractua ;  nonnullis  a^jutis  ex  ontiqoo  Ritiuli 
Anglicano."— Foxe'8  Romish  Rites,  p.  266. 

'  Wllkins,  ConciUa,  i.  307. 
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of  this  synod  and  many  succeeding  synods  effected  cbas, 
little  change  of  practice.  In  Anselm's  time  the  Pope  ' — 
admitted  that  clergymen's  sons  formed  "  the  greatest 
and  best  part  of  the  priesthood,"  and  this  was  probably 
equally  true  a  hundred  years  later,  when  Fitzjocelyn, 
a  clergyman's  son,  became  primate.  John  could  find  no 
more  effective  method  of  punishing  the  London  clergy 
than  imprisonment  of  their  focarioR,  And  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  married  priests  and  sons  of 
priests  often  filled  the  highest  places  in  the  Church. 

Lanfranc  was  succeeded  by  Anselm,  a  more  typical  Anseim 
eleventh-century  ecclesiastic,  who  secured  the  goodwill  uamBuftia. 
of  clergy  and  populace  by  resisting  regal  aggression 
jealously  and  persistently,  if  not  always  discreetly. 
For  nearly  four  years  William  Rufus  had  kept  the 
archbishopric  vacant  and  appropriated  its  emoluments, 
and  he  was  dealing  in  the  same  way  with  many  other 
pieces  of  preferment.  At  one  time  this  king  appears 
to  have  pocketed  the  revenues  of  three  bishoprics  and 
thirteen  abbeys.  Frightened  by  illness,  he  pressed  the  j>.  looa 
primacy  on  Anselm.  The  latter  accepted  it  on  condi- 
tion the  wrongs  of  the  Church  were  redressed.  The  SM-tSn 
continuance  of  confiscations  and  exactions  led  to  an 
open  rupture  between  the  king  and  the  new  arch- 
bishop. The  Conqueror's  ecclesiastical  laws  were  now 
used  by  Rufus  as  a  means  of  annoying  his  censor.  A 
pall  had  to  be  procured  from  Rome  for  the  metropolitan. 
But  there  were  two  rival  claimants  to  the  Papacy. 
Rufus  for  a  time  pretended  not  to  recognize  Urban  as 
pontiff.  Then  he  tried  by  finessing  with  Urban's  legate 
to  constitute  himself  the  bestower  of  the  pall.  When 
the  pall  was  at  length  obtained,  Anselm  desired  leave 
to  journey  to  Rome  on  business.  The  business  pro- 
bably included  a  very  evil  report  of' his  sovereign's 
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prooeedinga.  *'Let  him  know  for  oertainv**  replied 
Bufns,  "  that  if  he  goes  I  shall  take  poflsession  of  the 
archbiHhoprio,  and  never  receive  him  in  the  capacity  of 
arohbibhop  again."  The  words  were  fulfilled.  Anadm 
went  to  liome,  and  remained  abroad  for  three  years, 
when  he  received  tidings  of  the  tyrant's  death.  His 
successor  entreated  the  primate  to  return,  promising 
that  he  would  not  repeat  the  misdeeds  of  Bnfns,  but 
would  govern  the  Church  according  to  the  laws  of 
King  Edward.  Anselm  returned,  but  it  was  only  to 
become  embroiled  with  Henry  on  the  great investi- 
ture "  question. 

Under  Canute  England  had  accepted  the  old  conti- 
nental ^  rule  that  the  sovereign  should  invest  ecclesiastics 
with  the  temporalities  of  their  benefices  by  the  transfer 
of  certain  symbols.  Those  used  in  the  case  of  a  bishop 
wore  at  tliis  time  a  stafif  and  ring.  On  the  establishment 
of  tho  feudal  system,  the  church  everywhere  began 
to  look  upon  this  ancient  ceremony  with  suspicion. 
It  was  thought  that  its  continuance  made  the  Church 
too  dependent  on  the  sovereign.  The  stafif  and  ring, 
moreover,  symbolized  to  some  extent  the  spiritual 
powers  of  the  episcopate.  It  was  argued  that,  inas- 
much  as  these  were  not  derived  from  earthly  sovereign- 
ties, such  investiture  was  misleading.  The  controvei-sy 
was  one  of  the  kind  that  it  was  Roman  policy  to 
embitter.  In  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.,  a  synod 
at  Borne  forbade  prelates  to  accept  the  insidious  symbols 
of  investiture,  or  do  any  act  of  homage  for  preferment 
(February,  1076).  Anselm,  who  seems  not  to  have 
heard  of  the  controversy  till  he  went  to  Borne,  professed 
himself  unable  to  do  homage  to  Henry  I.,  and  refused 
to  consecrate  the  bishops  whom  the  king  had  invested. 

>  See  Moaheim,  Ixwt.  mat  Eccl. 
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Henry  in  a  fury  vowed  that  no  one  Bhonld  remain  in 
the  kingdom  who  refused  to  do  homage  to  his  suzerain.  — ^ 
Rome  was  appealed  to  by  both  sides,  and  by  Henry 
bribed.  The  papal  trumpet  consequently  gave  an  un- 
certain sound.  The  dispute  was  eventually  settled  in  a  d.  uoi. 
an  English  Council  (1107).  A  compromise  was  then 
effected.  The  Churchmen  consented  to  do  homage  for 
their  temporalities,  and  the  sovereign  gave  up  all  claim 
to  investiture.*  By  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  in  1122, 
a  somewhat  similar  agreement '  was  concluded  between 
Pope  Calixtus  II.  and  the  Emperor  Henry  V. 

At  this  time  the  national  Churches  were  persuaded 
that  every  metropolitan  must  obtain  the  pall  from  real  gainer 
Borne.    This  was  usually  conveyed  by  a  papal  legate, 
though  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Lanfranc,  the 
metropolitan  had  to  journey  to  Rome  to  fetch  it.  The 
next  step  in  the  policy  of  interference  was  to  obtrude 
uninvited  legatee,  who  summoned  and  presided  at 
national  synods  to  the  detriment  of  arcbiepiscopal 
dignity.    One  such  attempt  Anselm  experienced,  and 
boldly  resisted.   A  weaker  primate,  William  of  Cor- 
benil,  suffered  a  papal  legate,  John  of  Crema,  to  convene 
a  Council  at  Westminster,  wherein  he  took  precedence 
of  the  episcopate  and  nobility  (1125).     The  monk 
Gervas  describes  this  as    a  sight  hitherto  unknown  in 
the  realm  of  England,"  which    put  the  whole  kingdom 
into  no  small  state  of  indignation.'* '    Stephen's  doubt- 
ful title  rendered  him  the  servile  dependent  of  Pope 
Innocent  11.^   In  this  reign  Alberic,  Bishop  of  Ostia, 
visited  England  as  papal  legate,  inspected  the  monas- 
teries and  colleges,  convened  a  synod  at  Westminster 
(December,  1138),  and,  disregarding  national  custom. 


i  SpdiiMn,  U.  26  ;  WUkliis,  i.  387.  'See  RobertsoD,  Hirtory,  voL  v.  p.  2C. 
"  GtrTM»  Chron.,  1M3.  «  See  Ibid.,  134«,  1347. 
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insisted  that  the  kiog  had  no  voice  in  the  appointment 
of  the  piimate.  True  to  its  principle  of  meting  out 
humiliation  to  sovereigns  and  metropolitans  in  equal 
proportion,  the  Bomanconrt  in  the  next  year  appointed 
William  of  Winchester  its  legate,  thns  empowering 
tho  suffragan  bishop  to  take  precedence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury, 

Honry  11.  came  to  the  throne  under  the  pontificate 
of  Nicholas  Breakspear  (Adrian  IV.),  the  only  English- 
muQ  that  has  ever  occupied  the  papal  see.  When  the 
king  proposed  to  invade  Ireland,  he  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  his  great-grandfather,  and  asked  Adrian  to 
sanction  the  expedition.  The  Pope  saddled  his  bene- 
diction with  a  proviso  that  the  conquered  island  should 
pay  lector's  pence,  **  since  all  the  islands  which  are 
enlightened  by  Christ  are  unquestionably  Peter's 
right."  Tho  great  episode  of  this  reign,  tho  conflict 
between  Henry  and  Becket,  is  of  that  kind  which 
elicits  undivided  sympathy  only  in  men  of  strong  party 
feeling.  Each  faction  appears  to  have  had  a  good 
cause  and  grievously  disgraced  it.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  Conqueror  had  tried  to  make  the 
Churchmen  a  caste  alienated  from  popular  sympathy, 
and  unable  to  appear  in  the  civil  courts  of  law.  The 
system  thus  established  was  soon  found  to  be  unsatis- 
factory to  right-tliinking  men  of  all  parties.  On  the 
one  hand,  injured  Churchmen  could  not  obtidn  adequate 
redress,  since  tho  ecclesiastical  court  was  not  able  to 
enforce  its  judgments.  The  murderer  of  a  clergyman 
thus  frequently  escaped  all  penalties  save  excommuni- 
cation, and  tho  clergy  were  worse  off,  as  a  contemporary 
writer  puts  it,  than  "Jews  or  laymen  of  the  lowest 
grade."*    On  the  other  hand,  clerical  offenders  some- 


t  I^ettcr  of  Archbiebop  Bicbard,  quoted  by  Dean  Hook,  Archbisbops,  yoI.  ii. 
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times  escaped  easily,  since  the  canon  law  inflicted  on  chap. 
them  no  severer  penalty  than  stripes.    Henry's  judges  - 
represented  that  gross  crime  had  frequently  escaped  how  m 
proper  cognizance  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.    The  be  tried? 
difficulty  would  have  been  speedily  settled  but  for  the 
touchiness  of  Becket. 

Thomas  Becket,  a  Londoner  of  Norman  parentage,  career  of 
had  been  employed  by  Archbishop  Theobald  in  impor-  ^^•^^ 
tant  diplomatic  service,  and  had  been  rewarded,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  times,  with  sundry  Church  prefer- 
ments, including  the  lucrative  archdeaconry  of  Canter- 
bury. On  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Theobald  to  royal  notice,  and  became  the 
king's  chancellor — an  office  in  reality,  though  not  in 
rank,  the  highest  in  the  kingdom.  In  this  capacity 
he  served  the  country  well.  He  is  credited  with  the 
questionable  distinction  of  being  founder  of  our  present 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  he  secured  contemporary  ad- 
miration by  bis  zeal  and  personal  courage  in  the 
Toulouse  campaign.  As  ambassador  to  France  Becket 
created  a  sensation  by  his  magnificence,  and  his  tastes 
were  naturally  luxurious.  But  the  attempts  to  repre- 
sent him  as  at  this  time  a  boon  companion  of  the  king, 
intemperate  and  licentious,  have  no  better  origin  than 
party  malevolence.  The  interests  of  the  court  and  the 
Church  were  at  this  time  considered  almost  essentially 
antagonistic.  The  chancellor  was  on  the  king's  side 
in  every  matter  of  dispute,  and  was  regarded  by  the 

p.  SIT.  The  drardnnen's  Tiew  of  the  fnbj«ct  has  been  so  generally  mitrepre- 
Kated  thet  II  wtn  be  inetmctive  to  cite  some  paiiMges  at  length.  **  If  a  Jew 
or  a  UTinan  of  the  lowest  grade  be  killed,  the  murderer  is  immediately  sentenced 
to  the  pwridunent  of  death ;  whereas  if  any  one  baa  killed  a  priest  or  clergyman 
•f  the  lower  or  hlf^r  order,  the  Chnrcfa,  contented  with  excommunication,  or  I 
sheold  rather  sej  ooniemned  through  it,  refuses  the  aid  of  the  carnal  weapon.  .  .  . 
Merdoers  of  a  clergyman  or  a  bishop  are  sent  to  Rome ;  they  go  in  mere  Jest  with 
the  plenHade  of  the  Apoetolic  favour,  and  return  to  commit  crime  again  with  greater 
sededty." 

G 


i:.cl::s/a  axglicana. 

CHAP.  ecclesiastiGs  as  a  peneoator  of  hxAj  Church.  This  was 
-  the  man  whom  Heiiiy  insisted  on  raising,  on  the 

A.D  uesL  strength  of  his  deaoon*s  orders,  to  the  highest  post  in 
the  Anglican  Church.   The  king  s  wish  was  to  seenre 
voroad  to   an  ally  instead  of  an  antagonist  at  Canterbnry.  Becdrat, 
opposiuoB.  on  the  other  hand,^  warned  the  king  that  his  prefer- 
ment would  make  him  a  true  ecdesiastio,  identified 
with  a  party  markedly  hostile  to  the  court.   The  pre- 
diction fulfilled  itself,  and  primate  and  king  were  in 
their  normal  position  of  ill-concealed  hostility  when 
the  readjustment  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts 
ooaneuof  became  a  matter  of  public  consideration.   At  a  Council 
miaj^^     at  Westminster  Heniy  demanded  that  a  gnilty  eccle- 
siastic should  be  degraded  by  the  bishop,  and  subse- 
quently punished  like  a  layman  by  sentence  of  the 
civil  court.   To  this  arrangement  the  prelates  were 
prepared  to  assent.   Beoket,  however,  not  unreason- 
ably objected  that  the  clerical  culprit  would  thus  be 
twice  punished  for  the  same  ofience ;  then,  assuming  a 
defiant  tone,  he  informed  the  king  that  he  would  not 
obey  any  law  of  the  realm  that  should  compromise 
"  the  privileges  of  his  order."    Henry  left  the  meeting 
in  great  wrath,"  and  summoned  a  council  of  barons  and 
Churchmen  to  the  Caetlo  of  Clarendon,  where  the  grand 
justiciary  drew  up  the  sixteen  articles  known  as  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 
oonstitiiP       The  most  noticeable  enactments  in  these  Constitutions 
^mdon.  were — that  in  all  civil  and  criminal  causes  the  clergy 
A.D.ue4.  giioxiid  \yQ  arraigned  in  the  king's  courts;  that  in 
ecclesiastical  questions  appeals  should  lie  from  the 
archbishop  to  the  king ;  that  no  archbishop,  bishop,  or 
"other  exalted  person"  should  leave  the  kingdom 


1  8e«  the  Lives— Herbert  of  Boeham,  vii.  27 ;  Boger  of  Pontlgnj,  ii.  108. 
s  Hef1)eTt.  vU.  109, 110;  Roger,  U.  117. 
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without  royal  permission ;  that  the  revenues  of  vacant  chap. 
preferments  should  accrue  to  the  king ;  that  in  elections  ^ 
to  an  archbiKhopric,  bishopric,  abbacy,  or  priory,  the 
king  should  recommend  the  best  persons,*'  the  subse- 
quent election  should  be  made  with  the  king's  consent, 
and  the  dignitary  elect  should  do  homage  to  the  king 
for  his  temporalities. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Constitutions  are  based  Beoket'a 

party  tli6 

on  William's  ecclesiastical  statutes.  Under  the  pretext  champions 
of  reforming  a  recognized  abuse,  the  king  aimed  at  tiomo^^^ 
resuscitating  that  system  of  personal  tyranny  which  SmS™ 
had  been  recently  invalidated  by  a  disputed  succession 
and  a  civil  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  the 
Church — the  policy  of  which  Becket  was  now  the  cham- 
pion— was  to  limit  the  preponderance  of  the  crown  by 
establishing  a  counterbalance.  The  Church,  enjoying 
the  same  freedom  as  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  was  to  act 
as  the  people's  bulwark  against  the  encroachment  of 
king  and  barons.  The  general  concessions  afterwards 
defined  by  Archbishop  Langton  in  Magna  Charta  were 
probably  included  in  the  political  programme  of 
Becket's  party.  It  was  desired,  in  fact,  that  not  only 
the  clerical  estate,  but  every  class,  should  be  fairly 
taxed,  tried  by  its  peers,  conceded  its  rights  free  of 
purchase,  and  allowed  to  pass  freely  from  land  to  land, 
save  only  in  times  of  war.  This  was  just  the  class  of 
concessions  which  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  re- 
fused. Hence  Becket,  the  opponent  of  the  Constitu- 
tions, became  at  once  the  idol  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  and  did  in  fact  give  an  impulse  to  the  cause 
of  civil  liberty,  for  which  he  has  scarcely  received 
sufficient  credit.  The  characteristic  infirmities  of  the 
man,  his  bigotry,  petulance,  and  spiritual  pride,  have 
engrossed  the  attention  of  writers  who  might  have 
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ai       l)een  expected  to  do  justioe  to  his  public  position  as  » 
.J!!^  demagogue,  champion  of  liberty,  and  patron  saint  of  the 
populace. 

Th««ix        Bcckot  appears  to  have  been  brought  to  the  Council 
uirt"       by  treachery,  and  there  bullied  till  he  swore  to  observe 
A.D.ue4r  ^j^^  «*8o-called  customs."    But  he  subsequently^  re- 
fuRod  to  sot  seal  or  signature  to  these  restrictions  of 
ecclesiastical  prerogative,  and  he  was  absolyed  by  the 
Pope  from  his  oath.   Henry  retorted  by  a  preposterous 
claim  on  Docket  for  moneys  received  during  his 
chancellorship.   He  wrung  from  the  Pope,  now  me- 
naced by  the  pretension  of  an  antipope,  a  legatine 
commission  for  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Becket's  enemy 
and  would-lw  rival.   He  even  procured  the  primate's 
o«)iulemnrttion  for  perjury  and  treason  at  the  Council  of 
Northampton,  where  Becket*s  enemies,  lay  and  clerical, 
hea|>ed  on  him  shameful"  indignities.    Becket  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  to  France.    A  six  years' 
contest  ensued.    The  king  plundered  the  revenues  of 
(Canterbury.      Docket  from    his  cell  at  Pontigny 
launched  excommunications  on  the  whole  court  faction. 
Policy  still  precluded  the  Pope  from  espousing  Becket's 
cause.    The  bishops  were  many  of  them  on  the  side 
of  the  king — notably  York,  Salisbury,  and  London. 
The  stronghold  of  the  exiled  primate  was  the  pro- 
nounceil  sympathy  of  the  English  people.  Incon- 
clusive meetings  were  held  at  Bayeux,  Caen,  and 
Rouen ;  all  terms  of  truce  wore  cancelled  by  Henry's 
reservation,  "Saving  the  honour  of  my  crown,"  or 
by  Becket's,  "  Saving  the  honour  of  God."    Fresh  en- 
croachment was  made  on  the  primate's  rights.  The 
prince  Henry  was  to  be  crowned  during  his  father's 

1  See  Grim,  Vita,  1.  31 ;  Roger  of  Pont,  i.,  127 ;  Gardiner,  72. 
«  WlU.Cant.U.  13, 
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time;  in  defiance  of  Beoket's  prerogatiye  the  chap. 
bbishop  of  York  performed  the  ceremony.    The   ^  ^!  _ 
iged  primate  bitterly  rebuked  the  politic  Pope, 
188  conniyance  at  this  usurpation  had  been  secured ; 

himself  menaced  England  with  an  interdict, 
ideally  and  informally  the  controversy  appeared  to 
*  A  siugularly  peaceful  interview  between  Henry 
.  Becket  took  place  at  FretviUe.  The  primate  re- 
[i8d,  to  be  greeted  with  acclamations  by  the  popu- 
I,  but  with  insults  and  threats  of  violence  from  the 
^ts  and  barons  who  had  divided  the  archiepiscopal 
rfoments,  and  the  bishops  whom  he  had  excommuni- 
9d.^  He  vainly  sought  redress  from  the  young  king 
Woodstock.  Inspirited,  however,  by  his  popularity 
h,  the  lower  orders,  he  proceeded  to  launch  excom- 
nications,  not  only  on  the  chief  offenders,  the  sacri- 
ionB  knights  and  the  contumacious  suffragans,  but  on 
such  clergy  as  had  been  presented  to  preferment  in 
diooeee  during  his  exile.  The  leaders  of  the  hostile 
tj  sought  the  king  at  Bayeux  and  claimed  his  pro- 
tion.  Henry's  hasty  speech,  taken  too  literally  by 
r  brutal  and  obsequious  knights,  the  murder  in  Can- 
bary  Cathedral  (December  29,  1170),  and  the  subse- 
nt  penitence  of  the  excommunicate  king,  are  familiar 
yrery  reader.  It  remains  to  notice  that  the  violent 
ih  of  Becket  practically  gave  the  victory  to  the 
(porters  of  clerical  prerogative.  To  clear  himself  of 
iplicity  in  the  murder,  Henry,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Mi  legates,  resigned  all  customs  and  usages  practised 
bis  time  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Church;  and  in  DMicum 
7  he  definitely  promised  the  legate  Vivian  that  no  Q^il^^uon. 
rk  shoald  be  prosecuted  in  a  secular  court  for  any 
me,  and  that  no  ecclesiastical  revenues  should  be 

>  Grim,  L  <7 ;  Garnier,  121. 
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cHAF.  detained  in  the  king's  handi  more  than  a  year.  On 
-  the  other  hand,  Arohbiahop  Biohard,  Bedkefa  nnnrcwar, 

with  the  Tiew  of  reatoring  hannony,  oonoeded  to  the 
king  the  privilege  of  impeaching  offending  olerki^ 
and  thus  removed  the  only  pretext  for  opprewiTe 
legislature.  For  the  reet  of  his  reign  Henry  appean 
to  have  acted  towards  the  Chnrdh  with  jnatioe  and 
wisdom. 

TfeMtauBt  the  age  of  which  we  are  treating  it  was  held  that 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  oommnnity  deserved  pro- 
teotion,  just  as  much  as  its  temporal  or  pblitioal  wel&re. 
The  heretic  who  propagated  his  heresy  was  dassed  with 
the  murderer  and  traitor,  as  an  enemy  to  the  State; 
or,  rather,  his  goilt  exceeded  theirs  in  proportion  as 
the  sonl  ontvalueB  the  body.  This  opinion  was  main- 
tained and  acted  upon  by  both  the  contending  parties 
in  the  Reformation  period ;  and  it  was  not  decidedly 
discredited  till  the  eighteenth  century.  In  an  age  in 
which  there  was  no  thonght  of  making  punishments 
other  than  brutal,  the  heretic  was  treated  with  a 
severity  which  excites  the  compassion  of  a  more  en- 
lightened generation.  I'hc  reign  of  Henry  II.  presents 
us  with  an  instance  of  this  forcible  suppression  of 
The  Pub-  religious  error.  A  company  of  German  heretics,  called 
JJgJJJ^  Publicani,  entered  England  in  IIGO,  under  the  leader- 
A.n.ueo.  ship  of  Walter  Gerhard.  They  denounced  the  use  of 
all  sacraments,  and  endeavoured  to  propagate  an  absurd 
asceticism,  prohibiting  marriage  and  the  use  of  animal 
food  and  wine.  Having  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  persuasion, 
they  were  at  last  sentenced  to  bo  publicly  whipped, 
and  as  it  was  ordered  that  no  man  e^hoidd  give  them 
entertainment,  they  were  fairly  starved  out  of  the 
country.  This  is  said  to  bo  the  first  occasion  when 
punishment  fur  heretical  teaching  was  required  in 
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England,  and  only  one  instance  of  the  capital  puniBh-  ce- 
ment of  heretical  or  immoral  preaching  occurs  before  ' — ^ 
the  reign  of  Henry  lY . 

Other  nations  were  not  so  fortunate  in  this  respect,  aer^os 
Almost  OTory  continental  state  was  disturbed  during  S^,^ILent. 
the  twelfth  century  by  the  preaching  of  sectaries,  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  remedying  abuses  of  religion, 
propounded  new  systems  in  which  groteequeness  vied 
with  immorality.  In  this  connection  the  names  of 
Peter  de  Bruys,  Henry,  the  founder  of  the  Henricians, 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  Tanquelm,  a  kind  of  twelfth- 
century  Mormonite,  may  be  mentioned.  Usually  the 
founder  of  the  sect  contrasted  favourably  with  his 
followers.  The  heresiarch,  sincerely  convinced  of  his 
crotchet,  inveighed  against  matrimony  or  preached 
polygamy,  rejected  all  dogma  or  devised  new  dogmi^ 
clamoured  to  enrich  himself  with  ecclesiastical  property, 
or  went  naked.  The  followers  were  for  the  most  part 
a  worthless  rabble,  who  made  the  shibboleth  of  their 
leader  a  pretext  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  lust 
and  avarice.  The  most  notorious  among  the  sects  of 
this  time  were  the  heretical  Albigenses  of  Toulouse, 
said  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Bulgarian  Cathari,  and  the 
Waldenses,  or  poor  men  of  Lyons.*    Both  these  were 

■  The  Albifenflcs  appesr  to  h*Te  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  resunrction,  dis- 
carded all  sacnunent«,  and  accepted  in  part  the  Manicbcan  teachinji;^  of  the 
Oatbari,  aaaerting  the  existence  of  two  First  Causes — one  good,  one  evil.  Like  some 
later  sects,  they  used  a  conscientious  scruple  againnt  taking  oaths  as  a  covert  for 
prerartcatloa.  Innocent  III.  ordered  a  kind  of  crusade  against  the  Albigenses 
and  the  nobles  of  France  suppressed  the  lecUrics  with  terrible  severity.  A  few  of 
tUs  persuasion  are  said  to  have  existed  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  embraced  the 
tetrfoea  of  Zningle.  With  this  sect  are  often  confounded  the  harmless  Waldenses, 
«r  poor  men  of  Lyons,  who  probably  derived  their  origin  and  name  from  Peter  of 
Valdmn.  a  town  in  the  marquisate  of  Lyons.  These  were  a  sect  of  pietists, 
whose  aim  it  was  to  prohibit  warfare,  lawsuits,  and  all  accumulation  of  wealth. 
The  doctrinal  chimeras  of  the  Waldenses  are  interesting  as  anticipating  those  of 
later  aects,  and  a  modem  admirer  has  not  unfairiy  designated  them  as  "  premature 
ProtesteBta."    Unabla  to  discern  living  energy  in  the  religions  institutions  of 
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subjected  to  peraecntions  of  feftrfiil  crneltj^  and  the 
AlbigeoBian  heresy  fint  suggested  to  Innooent  IIL  the 
idea  of  an  inquisitorial  commifision  to  take  oc^pu- 
zanoe  of  irreligious  teaching.  This  gave  plaoe*  under 
Gregory  LSL^  to  the  standing  tribunal  of  Dominicans, 
called  the  Inquisition. 

The  reigns  of  Henry  IL  and  his  sons  illustrate  the 
growing  pretensions  of  the  monastic  houses  and  the 
connivance  given  to  these  pretensions  by  the  papal 
court.  The  abbots  of  Malmesbury  and  S.  Augustine's, 
Canterbury,  were  encouraged  to  refuse  the  oath  of 
canonical  obedience  to  their  respective  diocesans,  and 
Hichard,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  impelled  to 
write  an  indignant  remonstrance  on  this  subject  to 
Alexander  III.  This  kind  of  insubordination  was 
shown  in  many  other  monastic  centres.  The  abbots 
of  Battle  were  in  conflict  with  the  bishops  of  Chi- 
chester, the  abbots  of  Malmesbury  with  the  bishops 
of  Sarum,  tho  abbots  of  St.  Albans  with  the  bisliops 
of  Lincoln.  Canterbury,  however,  was  the  focus  of 
all  monastic  pretension.  '*It  seems,*'  writes  John  of 
Salisbury,  "as  if  hatred  of  their  archbishops  were 
an  inheritance  of  tho  monks  of  Canterbury."  Here, 
in  consequence  of  Lanfranc's  transformation  of  the 
cathedral  chapters,  the  diocesan  was  also  Abbot  of 
Christ  Church.  The  monks  of  Christ  Church  there- 
fore claimed  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  English 

their  day,  the  Waldenies  coqjured  up  an  Imaginary  Apostolic  age  to  dlaproTe  th« 
antiquity  of  such  inatitutiona.  The  ideal  Apoatolic  age  was  to  be  created  out  of 
anch  scanty  detaiU  or  indications  as  could  be  found  In  the  New  Testament,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  sources  of  information.  Such  a  system  has  only  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  idea  that  the  New  Testament  can  be  interpreted  aright  by  every 
unlettered  pietint,  to  damage  the  pedigree  and  reputation  of  every  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  Chriatian  religion.  The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  such  bodies  is,  in 
fact,  a  system  of  negation  or  "  protest  "—negation  which,  as  history  teaches  us, 
gradually  extends,  and  ends  at  last  in  absolute  infidelity. 
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primate.  Not  satisfied  with  this  claim,  they  endea-  chap. 
Toored  to  overthrow  the  concurrent  right  vested  in  yJZ'^ 
the  bishops.  Baldwin,  Bichard's  successor,  was  elected 
by  the  bishops,  but  had  to  accept  a  distinct  nomination 
from  the  monks  of  Christ  Church.  This  archbishop 
tried  to  break  the  disagreeable  connection  by  erecting  a.d.  iiss. 
a  new  canonical  establishment  at  Hackington.  He 
apparently  proposed  to  transfer  the  electoral  rights 
to  this  foundation,  by  presiding  as  abbot  there  instead 
of  at  Christ  Church.  The  monks,  however,  obtained 
a  letter  from  Pope  Urban  forbidding  the  undertaking.^ 
The  archbishop  and  other  prelates  protested  against 
this  interference  of  Borne.  The  monks,  however,  re- 
tained their  rights,  and  a  subsequent  attempt  to 
transfer  the  primate's  abbotship  to  a  new  house  at 
Lambeth  was  stopped  in  the  same  way. 

Disputes  of  this  kind  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
The  audacity  of  the  regulars  may  seem  to  have  reached  ^^^^ted 
its  climax  in  1205,  when  a  party  at  Christ  Church  J^Tiw?. 
secretly  appointed  Beginald,  their  sub-prior,  to  the 
metropolitan  see,  and  sent  him  to  Bome  to  have  his 
title  confirmed  before  the  king  or  prelates  should  get 
wind  of  the  matter.  The  sub- prior  not  having  scru- 
pulously observed  the  oath  of  secrecy,  the  monks 
cancelled  this  appointment,  and  consented  to  elect  the 
king's  nominee,  John  de  Grey,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
But  the  snffi-agan  bishops  had  not  been  consulted: 
they  appealed  to  the  Pope  against  this  second  appoint- 
ment. The  dispute  ended,  as  usual,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  precedent  advantageous  to  Boman  assumption. 
The  Pope  first  recommended,  and  then,  by  threats  of 
excommunication,  forced,'  the  monks  to  accept  a  third 


*  Oerraa,  Chnm.  1491, 1495, 1496, 1630. 

*  Tke  monk*  t^ood  out  boldljr  for  de  Qrej  in  the  papal  preaenoe.  Matthew  of 
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CRAP,  candidate,  his  own  fitTonrite  oardinal,  Stepbm  LangtoiL 
>  .T'^  The  new  primate  was  already  diatingaiahed  as  a  divine ^ 
and  a  man  of  letten.  He  waa  destined  to  inunortaliie 

x^mrtoa.  himself  as  the  champion  of  the  libertieB  of  the  English 
Chnroh  and  people,  the  statesman  who  led  the  barons 
to  identify  their  interests  with  those  of  the  people,  and 
the  author  of  Magna  Oharta.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
Innooent  III.  did  not  foresee  saoh  a  career  when  he 
appointed  Langton  to  the  primacy. 

JoimwacM    John  was  justly  indignant  at  the  papal  enorosoh- 

"SmS^wit.  ment ;  he  unjustly  punished  the  Chnroh  for  the  dBBBnos 
of  the  unassailable  Pontifll  Not  content  with  expell- 
ing the  monks  of  Christ  Church  from  the  kingdom,  he 
vented  his  hatred  of  Langton  in  blind  violenoe  towards 
the  whole  body  of  Churohmen,  who,  with  judicious 
management,  might  have  been  induced  to  side  with 
him  against  the  Pope.  He  wrote  an  insolent  letter  to 
Innocent,  who  replied  by  putting  England  under  an 

A.D.isoe.  interdict.  The  suflFerings  of  the  country  under  this 
sentence  have  been  exaggerated.  Langton  contriyed 
to  mitigate  its  severity,  and  the  bishops  of  Winchester, 
Durham,  Warwick,  and  other  leculing  Churchmen  abso- 
lutely ignored  it.  John  profited  by  it,  as  he  expelled 
many  of  the  clergy  who  enforced  it  and  pocketed  their 
revenues.  Innocent  next  pronounced  the  excommuni- 
cation of  John,  and  (upon  his  refusing  to  come  to  terms 
with  Pandulpli,  the  papal  nuncio)  his  deposition  from 
the  throne.    Philip  of  France  was  charged  to  invade 

Paris  stAtes  that  they  had  been  prerionBly  bound  bj  oath  to  the  king  not  to  accept 
any  other  nominee.  Finding  tbemselYes  between  two  flrcB,  they  preferred  the 
wratli  of  the  temporal  to  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  tyrant. 

'  He  had  been,  it  seems,  president  or  chancellor  of  the  schools  of  Paria.  Be 
held  a  prebend  at  Notre  Dame  as  well  as  at  York  Minster.  Dean  Hook  deecribet 
him  as  "profoundly  erudite,"  and  "  distinguished  as  a  poet,  a  schoolman,  and  a 
Biblical  scholar."  He  had  been  made  cardinal  in  1206,  and  King  John  had  written 
him  a  letter  of  congratulation  on  this  occasion. 
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England,  and  the  barons,  Tictimized  by  John's  rapaoity  chap. 

and  Inst,  viewed  the  invasion  ¥rith  indifference.    John,   >  JT'  

now  as  abject  as  he  had  been  arrogant,  tendered  a 
servile  submissioD  to  Innocent.  By  a  pact,  the  disgrace  a.d.  isis. 
of  which  attaches  to  the  barons  no  less  than  to  the 
king,  England  and  Ireland^  were  acknowledged  to  be 
fiefs  of  Borne,  and  the  king  was  pledged  to  pay  the 
papal  suzerain  one  thousand  marks  yearly.'  John 
having  also  promised  to  cease  his  persecution  of  the 
clergy,  Langton  ignored  the  papal  sentences  which 
were  still  in  force,  and,  on  his  own  responsibility,  gave 
him  absolution  in  Winchester  Cathedral.    This  pro- 
ceeding gave  great  offence  at  Bome;'  it  was  shortly 
followed  by  another  yet  more  offensive.    Stimulated  by 
the  bold  example  of  the  Churchmen,  and  acting  imder 
the  advice  of  Stephen  Langton,  the  barons  demanded  ad.  121A. 
a  formal  security  for  the  liberties  of  all  classes,  and  the 
king  was  forced  to  make  the  concessions  embodied  in 
the  Great  Charter.    But  documents  which  protected  xhe 
the  subject  against  his  lord  were  as  injurious  to  the  S^Sve 
Papacy  as  to  the  throne  now  that  the  Pope  was  suzerain  ^ 
of  England ;  and  those  clauses  which  claimed  for  the 
Church  of  England  her  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  and 
protected  her  bishoprics  from  simoniacal  appointments,* 
were  particularly  displeasing  to  such  a  Pope  as  Innocent 

>  ScotUnd,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  followed  the  example  of  the  sister  kingdom. 
To  defeat  Edward's  pretenBions  the  patriots  acknowledged  the  Pope  as  their 
■oierain,  and  confessed  tliat  Scotland  had  always  been  a  fief  of  Rome. 

'  This  payment  was  not  abolished  till  1366,  when  Edward  IH.  ordered  an  in- 
Teali|;atkMi  of  John's  conduct,  and  prelates,  peers,  and  commons  ananimously 
prooonnoed  it  illegal,  and  pledged  themselves  to  support  the  king  in  resist!  Dg  such 
p^pal  encroachmenta. 

*  Innocent,  Ep.  xvi.  164 ;  cf.  Ep.  xvi.  89. 

•  I  ...  in  the  first  place  constitute  the  holy  Church  of  God  a  free  Church,  ao 
iha  I  will  not  sell  it  nor  farm  it  out,  nor  will  I.  on  the  death  of  any  archbishop, 
bishop,  or  abbot,  take  anything  from  the  domain  of  the  Church  or  its  people  ontll 
bis  sQcoeMor  takes  his  pIaoe."~Charter  of  Henry  I.,  accepted  by  John  in  1213,  and 
conflrmed  by  Magna  C^arta. 
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fHAP.    HI.   Borne  was  henooforth  on  tlie  king's  mim.  Inno- 
J.^'— >  oent  annulled  the  Oharter,  ezoommnnioatBd  the  bixont, 
and  prononnced  the  anspensiGii  of  Arbhbiahop  Langton. 
These  sentences  were  so  far  regarded  that  Langton 
journeyed  to  Borne  to  make  remonstranoe.  Meanwhile, 
the  burons,  despairing  of  obtaining  redress  from  aiibh 
a  king  as  Innocent's    well-beloved  son  in  Ghxist^  John 
g|^gy>y>  the  Illustrious,"  offered  the  crown  to  Laniis^  the  eldest 
LonJt.      son  of  Philip  of  France,  and  in  defiance  of  papal 
throats,  that  prince  landed  on  the  Lde  of  Thanet  The 
opportune  deaths  of  John  and  Innocent  eKtrioated 
public  affairs  from  a  state  of  hopeless  confusion. 
Langton  returned  unforgiven  to  confirm  the  Charter 
in  the  name  of  the  boy-king  Henry;  Louis  retired 
a.D.isir  dofoated  by  land  and  sea;  the  papal  sentences  were 
unhooded,  and  Langton  actually  wrested  from  Borne 
a  proiniso  that  as  long  as  he  lived  no  legate  should  be 
sent  into  England, 
somypr      This  period  begins  with  the  great  Hildebrand — ^it 
^SSSf,     oloHOS  with  the  death  of  a  pontiff  of  more  extravagant 
xnaoocnt    j>roten8ion8  and  less  respectable  motives.    Under  Inno- 
iSs-isie.  00"^  Papacy  attained  its  acme  of  aggrandize- 

ment. The  princes  of  Europe  marched  by  his  orders 
against  the  wretched  heretics  of  Southern  France; 
the  powerful  Philip  Augustus  of  France  and  the 
weak  John  of  England  alike  succumbed  before  him. 
The  mendicant  orders  and  the  Inquisition — two  in- 
fluences of  paramount  importance  in  the  Church 
history  of  after  years— originate  in  this  pontificate. 
The  Greek  Church  acknowledged  Innocent's  su- 
premacy, and  its  prelates  attended  at  the  fourth 
Lateran  Council  (1216),  where  seventy  canons  were 
passed  by  the  Pope  on  his  own  authority.  The  most 
noticeable  of  these  canons  are  those  which  assert  the 
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dogma  of  transnbstantiation,  and  declare  that  princes  chap. 
are  obliged  to  clear  their  dominions  of  heresy  under  ^J^S^ 
pain  of  excommunication  and  deposition.    In  the  very 
grandeur  of  such  Popes  as  Innocent  III.  lay  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  papal  power.    The  pretensions 
bequeathed  by  Innocent  harmonized  ill  with  the  weak 
or  contemptible  characters  of  his  successors,  and  the 
contrast  suggested  revolt.    Nor  did  it  escape  notice 
that  when  papal  assumption  was  backed  up,  as  in 
Innocent's  case,  by  real  strength  of  character,  the  Hilde- 
brandine  ideal  of  a  universal  arbiter  was  so  far  from 
being  realized  that  the  Pope's  influence  was  usually 
on  the  side  of  tyranny  and  oppression.    "Woe  unto 
him  that  justifieth  the  wicked  for  a  reward,"  said  the 
barons  as  they  read  the  papal  letter  which  denounced 
the  Charter.    Already  the  legitimacy  of  the  misused 
prerogatives  was  matter  of  question,  and  men  were 
heard  to  argue  that  "  the  ordering  of  secular  matters 
appertaineth  not  to  the  Pope."    Circumstances  soon 
changed  such  chance  expressions  of  discontent  to  an 
open  policy  of  resistance,  speaking  through  statutes  of 
unequivocal  import. 
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CHAPTEB  V. 
A.D.  1200-1800. 

Straggle  fttt  oonBtltatiooal  goTanuneiifc--G«ldcd  \if  greet  GbudmuB— OMvoee- 
Uon  eekablished— CooTOcetioa  not  dtoUnet  from  PerUuDent  for  a  Ume— Ite 
ooneUtntton— The  Church  hirewprt  by  Pope  end  kteg— Oroeeeteete  the  Ghwdili 
protector— Edwerd  reelete  the  Pope^  hot  pereecatee  the  eleigy— <*  Stetnte  of 
Mortnutai"  -The  onlverBltiee  snpplMit  the  mooeeterlee— The  etetute  *«Clreiim- 
epecte  AgUIa  "—Edward's  collision  with  Winchetaey— Decline  of  the  Papecj— 
Boniface  VIIL— Papal  encroachments  resisted —Moral  influence  of  Cliarch 
waning— Statesmen  bishops— Clergy  and  monks— Errors  in  doctrine  and 
practice — Revival  of  religion  by  the  preaching  friars— Their  success  in  England 
—They  become  demoralized— The  friars  at  the  universities— The  friare  and 
papal  malpractices— Indulgences. 

Btrugvie  The  reign  of  Henry  III.  is  marked  by  a  continued 
^iS^^'  struggle  of  the  baronage,  now  thoroughly  identified 
^^J^  with  the  insular  population,  against  arbitrary  govern- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  king.  From  this  struggle 
there  emerges  a  constitutional  government  in  which 
the  factors  are  the  three  estates  of  clergy,  lords,  and 
commons.  The  pretensions  of  the  throne  were  still 
supported  by  Eomo,  for  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  policy  of  Henry  III.  was  his  devotion  to  the 
Papacy.  The  clergy  continue  to  head  the  party  of 
resistance.  They  protect  themselves  against  king  and 
Pope  by  oonciliar  action,  involving  the  adoption  of  a 
representative  system.  Thus  is  established  a  precedent 
for  Parliaments  including  burghers  as  well  as  knights  of 
shires.  The  thirteenth  century,  according  to  Professor 
Stubbs,  is  "  the  golden  age  of  Englijsh  Churchmanship. 
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rhe  age  that  produced  one  Simon  among  the  earls  chap- 
produced  among  the  bishops  Stephen  Langton,  S.  ' — ^ — ' 
Bdmund,  Grosseteste,  and  the  Cantilupes.   The  Charter 
>f  Bonnymede  was  drawn  in  Langton's  age ;  Grosseteste 
iras  the  friend  and  adviser  of  the  constitutional  oppo- 
sition ;  Berks  ted,  the  episcopal  member  of  the  electoral 
tritunvirate,  was  the  pupil  of  S.  Richard  of  Chichester ; 
3.  Edmund  of  Canterbury  was  the  adviser  who  com- 
pelled the  first  banishment  of  the  aliens;  S.  Thomas 
of  Cantilupe,  the  last  canonized  Englishman,  was  the 
(dianoellor  of  the  baronial  regency."    The  great  states- 
men, patriots,  judges,  and  lawyers  were  in  fact,  now  aai<todby 
and  for  years  afterwards,  clerks  in  Holy  Orders.^   And  chnrch- 
if  we  except  the  foreigners  foisted  into  benefices  by  the 
king  or  the  Pope,  the  leading  Churchmen  gave  unani- 
mouB  adhesion  to  the  party  which  clamoured  for 
oonstitntional  government.   During  this  struggle,  how- 
erer,  the  difference  between  the  lay  and  the  clerical 
status  was  emphasized,  the  clergy  being  now  subjected 
to  new  exactions,  which  did  not  press  upon  the  laity, 
by  the  substitution  of  taxation  of  spiritual  revenues 
for  that  of  land.    When  King  John  proposed  in  1207 
to  inflict  a  charge  of  this  nature,  it  was  resisted  as 
without  precedent.    The  attempt  was  repeated  shortly 
afterwards  by  the  Pope.    Gradually  this  system  of 
taxation  became  established,  and  the  clergy  were 
henceforth  convened  in  distinct  assemblies  for  purposes 
of  taxation.    It  was  thus  that  "  the  clerical  estate 
worked  out  an  organization  as  an  estate  of  the  realm, 
asserting  and  possessing  deliberative,  legislative,  and 

•  Deaa  Hook  cnomerates  the  following  offices  u  filled  bj  clergymen  In  the 
KigB  of  Edward  III. :  Lord  High  Chancellor.  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  Manter  of 
Ikt  RoUa,  Master  of  Chancery,  Chief  Chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer,  Chancellor 
of  fltt  Esccfaequer,  Ckrk  of  the  Priry  Seal,  Treasurer  of  the  King's  Uooae,  Master 
or  Ikt  Kio^ft  Wardrobe,  etc 
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CHAP,    taxing  powers."   This,  in  &ot,  is  the  origin  of  Co&- 
— vocation,  the  Chnroh's  tax-paying  agency  ontil  the 
1664,  and  her  administrative  agency — in  theory 
uaiMd.      at  least — ^ontil  1717,  and  tolerated  since  the  year  1854 

as  a  debating  sodety. 
ooDTooft-       The  history  of  Ccnivooatkm  is,  however,  at  this  time 
distiBot     SO  mixed  up  with  that  of  Parliament  that  it  is  hard 
Sl^^tfor  sometimes  to  distingaish  the  lay  from  the  derioal 
convention.  Sometimes  a  Parliament  included  not  only 
the  bishops  and  priors,  but  archdeacons  and  deacons. 
In  the  Parliaments  summoned  by  Heniy  in  1265  and 
1282  were  proctors  for  cathedral  chapters.   In  1295 
Edward  held  a  mixed  assembly,  in  which  the  Church- 
men were  represented  by  the  same  proouratorial  arrange- 
ment  as  had  been  established  for  the  province  of 
Canterbury.    During  this  latter  reign,  however,  the 
clerical  element  plainly  severs  itself  from  the  lay ;  the 
summons  to  Parliament  ^  is  sent  only  to  the  bishops  and 
a  limited '  number  of  abbots  and  priors,  and  it  is  in 
Convocation  that  the  clergy  tax  themselves.  The 
abbots  and  priors  retained  their  seats  up  to  the  time 
itaoonati-  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  (1538).  The 

tutlon.  ,  ^  ' 

arrangement  by  which  the  clergy  are  still  represented 
A.n.isss.  Canterbury  Convocation  dates  from  1283,  when 

Peckham  was  primate.  With  the  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
deans,  and  archdeacons,  there  are  two  proctors  for  the 
clergy  of  each  diocese,  and  one  for  each  cathedral 
chapter.  The  arrangement  for  the  Convocation  of 
York  is  one  in  which  the  parochial  clergy  are  more 

"  From  the  year  1314  to  the  year  1340  the  clerical  proctors  were  snmmoned  to 
Parliament.  Aftor  1340  their  attendance  in  Parliament  was  rarely  insisted 
on.  After  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  they  appear  to  haTe  ceased 
attendance. 

•  About  thirty  or  forty,  according  to  Pklgrare.  This  nnmber,  with  the  episco- 
pate, was  sufficient  to  give  the  lords  spiritual  a  xmyjority  in  the  Upper  House 
where  all  measures  were  at  this  time  initiated. 
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fairly  represented,  two  proctors  being  sent  for  each  chap. 
archdeaconry.  This  rule  dates  at  least  as  far  back  as 
1279.  That  two  provincial  synods  were  established 
rather  than  one  national  Convocation  is  explained  by 
the  jealous  assertions  of  independence  to  which  the 
northern  metropolitans  were  addicted.  The  union  of 
the  two  synods,  one  of  the  many  wise  reforms  con- 
templated by  Wolsey,  will  doubtless  be  effected  when 
the  Church  recovers  full  liberty  of  action. 

It  was  not  till  1307  that  any  anti-Eoman  legislation  The  Church, 
was  initiated  by  the  Crown,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  Jj^^** 
say  whether  the  clergy  in  the  thirteenth  century 
suffered  more  from  the  Pope  or  from  the  king.  The 
bold  patriotism  of  Langton  protected  his  brethren  from 
exactions  during  his  own  lifetime.  His  demise  (1228) 
was  at  once  followed  by  a  papal  demand  for  a  tenth  of 
movables  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  emperor. 
The  clergy  vainly  endeavoured  to  resist  this  demand. 
The  king  and  the  papal  legate  pulled  together:  the 
former  lavished  his  patronage  on  Bretons  and  Pro- 
veni^ls,  the  latter  gave  the  English  benefices  to  Italians. 
Theffe  foreigners,  in  most  cases,  resided  wholly  abroad. 
Already  a  claim  had  been  made  by  Gregory  IX.  to 
two  prebends  in  every  cathedral  and  the  allowance 
of  two  monks  in  each  monastery.  The  patrons  of 
livings  were  particularly  aggrieved  by  the  practices 
known  as  "provision"  and  "reservation."  By  "pro- 
vision "  a  living  not  yet  vacant  was  provided  with  its 
future  incumbent  by  the  Pope.  "  Reservation  "  gave  un- 
limited facility  for  such  provision,  it  being  a  claim  on 
tho  part  of  the  Pope  to  reserve  to  himself  any  benefice 
he  desired.  It  was  an  evil  time  for  all  but  favourites 
of  the  Pope  and  the  king.  The  patronage  of  churches 
was  usurped  to  the  detriment  of  private  patrons;  the 

H 
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CHAP,  appointmenta  to  faiahopricfl  were  made  without  regard 
— to  the  electoral  rights  of  chapters;  episoopal  right 
of  institution  was  ignored.  Edmund  Bioh,  the  primate, 
though  himself  a  papal  nominee,  protested  against  Fbpe 
A.D.ia40.  and  king,  till  sheer  despair  drove  him  from  his  post 
to  die  in  peaoe  abroad.  At  the  Council  of  Lyons 
in  1245,  Boger  Bigod  and  others,  as  deputies  for  the 
realm  of  England,  vainly  demanded  a  relaxation  of 
the  execrable  extortions  of  the  Pope,  by  which  it  was 
said  sixty  thousand  marks  a  year  passed  from  the  Eng- 
lish Church  into  Italy.  At  a  Parliament  at  Westminster 
in  1246,  a  list  of  grievances  was  drawn  up  and  sent 
with  special  letters  to  the  Pope,  by  each  of  the  great 
bodies  present^  "  the  king,  the  bishops,  the  abbots,  the 
earls,  with  the  whole  baronage,  clergy,  and  people.*" 
Pope  Innoc^ont  IV.  appears  to  have  answered  haughtily, 
counselling  Honry  to  take  warning  from  the  fate  of 
the  deposed  Emperor  Frederic.  The  king  succumbed, 
and  the  clergy  were  harassed  with  fresh  exactions. 
oroMatMt*  Kiug  and  Pope  found  a  resolute  opponent  of  tyranny 
ohuroh*a  in  Eobcrt  Grosseteste,  the  guiding  mind  of  Simon  de 
protMtor.  ]^Qjj|jfQj.^«g  party,  who  became  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in 
1235.  Although  Grosseteste  denounced  the  Papacy 
as  anti-Christian^  on  his  death-bed,  we  should  err  in 
attribntiug  his  protests  to  doctrinal  considerations. 
Due  allegiance  to  Borne  as  the  centre  of  Christendom 
ho  at  least  allowed ;  but  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
the  pontiffs  Grosseteste  was  prepared  to  resist  as 
emphatically  as  he  did  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  English 
king.  When  Innocent  lY.  nominated  an  infant  nephew 

>  Or  rather  perhaps  an  Individual  Pope  aa  an  Antichrist.  The  special  e\ils 
denounced  by  Grosseteste  were  abuse  of  indulgences,  maladministration  of  patro- 
nage, employment  of  clergy  in  secular  business,  sut^jectlon  of  clergy  to  secular 
tribunals,  and  clerical  marriages. 
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to  a  canoBiy  at  Linooln,^  Grosseteste  made  a  bold  and  chap. 
tacoeasfnl  resistance  to  the  appointment.  With  similar  \' 
spirit  he  joined  the  committee  of  twelve,  representing 
the  three  estates  of  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  who  ' 
refused  to  yield  to  Henry's  demand  for  fresh  subsidies  a.d.  vma. 
onlefls  the  Charter  should  be  confirmed  and  a  Council 
appointed.  Grosseteste  on  this  occasion  emphatically 
declined  to  respect  a  papal  letter  ordering  the  bishops 
to  vote  the  subsidy.  He  wisely  refused  to  hear  of 
any  severance  of  the  clerical  and  lay  interests  in  the 
treatment  of  this  question.  Grosseteste  caused  some 
sensation  by  preaching  at  Lyons  ^  against  the  corrup- 
tioDB  of  the  papal  court  in  1252.  On  one  occasion  he 
snoceesfully  combated  the  attempts  of  the  monks  of 
Canterbury  to  meddle  in  his  diocese  when  the  archiepis- 
copal  see  was  vacant.  Matthew  of  Paris  describes  how 
Grosseteste  was  once  requested  by  Archbishop  Boniface 
to  examine  a  royal  favourite  wbo  was  about  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  see  of  Chichester.  He  complied,  and  set 
the  king's  nominee  aside  on  the  score  of  ignorance. 
Equally  conscientious  was  the  patriot  bishop  in  his 
enforcement  of  discipline  and  reform  of  manners  among 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese.  He  was  a  warm  supporter 
of  the  mendicant  movement,  which  exercised  as  yet 
a  beneficial  influence  in  the  country,  and  he  employed 
the  friars  largely  in  his  diocese.  One  of  his  last  acts 
was  to  procure  a  bull  from  Innocent  sanctioning  a 
visitation  of  the  religious  houses. 

The  reign  of  Edward  I.,  although  it  did  little  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  the  clergy,  was  really  favourable  pop«.  but 
to  their  interests  in  causing  alienation  between  the  two  ^S^t^nS. 

>  See  Qroeirteete,  Epp^  ed.  Lurd,  187 ;  Peggc's  Life,  295. 

>  For  tble  eennon.  of  which  copies  were  given  to  the  Pope  sod  cardioaU,  see 
Brm*!  flMdcolM,  IL  360,  Mqq. 
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authors  of  oppreirion.  This  reign  hitrodiioed  a  dedded 
tondenoy  to  isolate  England  from  all  continental  in* 
fluences.  Henoe  emanated  the  idea  of  an  independent 
national  Church,  finally  realiied  under  Henry  VIII. 
Biohard  I.  had  acknowledged  the  emperor  as  his 
snaserain ;  John  and  Henry  had  been  yassals  of  the 
Pope ;  Edward,  though  usually  dutiful  to  Borne,  dis- 
tinctly declared  that  his  realm  was  independent  of  all 
foreign  sovereigpities.  His  reign  produced  measures 
directly  detrimental  to  the  papal  pretensionB,  but 
indirectly  also  compromising  the  liberties  of  the  clerical 
estate.  Archbishop  Peckham  had  sigpialized  the  first 
year  of  his  primacy  by  a  bold  attempt  to  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  the  charters.  In  a  Council  held  at  Beading 
in  Angnsty  1279,  ho  issued  articles  to  the  clergy, 
charging  them  to  explain  to  thoir  parishioners  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  prescribed  against  such 
as  violated  Map^na  Charta  and  such  as  obtained  royal 
writs  to  obstruct  ecclesiastical  suits.  Peckham  was 
compelled  by  the  king  to  renounce  these  articles.  It 
was  perhaps  to  retaliate  on  Peckham,  as  well  as  to 
stay  the  growth  of  the  regular  or  monastic  system, 
that  the  celebrated  "  De  Religiosis  "  was  passed  in  the 
same  year.  This  Act,  commonly  called  the  "  Statute  of 
Mortmain,"  had  been  devised  by  Burnell,  Bishop  of 
Bath,  Edward's  chancellor.  Its  aim,  as  that  of  the 
Rubseqnent  "  Quia  Emptores  "  (1290),  was  to  prevent 
damage  to  superior  lords  by  transfer  of  property.  A 
large  proportion  of  property  was  at  this  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  monastic  corporations,  and  was  conse- 
quently exempt  from  rendering  knight  service,  from 
reliefs  upon  succession,  and  from  other  feudal  imposts. 
Such  unprofitable  property  was  said  to  be  in  mortmain, 
or  in  dead  hands,  since  as  far  as  the  superior  lord  was 
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concerned  the  holders  might  as  well  be  dead.  The    De  chap. 
Beligiosis  "  prohibited  for  the  future  such  detrimental    ,„  I',, 
transfers.    Henceforth  all  lands  bestowed  on  persons 
or  institntions  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  legal  obliga- 
tions were  to  be  forfeited  to  the  immediate  lord,  or 
ultimately  to  the  Crown.    One  important  result  of  the 
De  Religiosis  "  statute  was  the  impulse  given  to  the 
university  system.    Henceforth  the  charitable  were  The  tmi- 
induoed  to  bequeath  their  money  for  the  maintenance  supplant 
of  poor  scholars  at  the  universities,  rather  than  for  SSttl!*'*** 
the  foundation  of  monastic  houses.    The  number  of 
monasteries  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century  is  small 
when  compared  with  the  long  list  of  those  which  date 
from  the  Anglo-Norman  reigns.    It  appears  indeed 
that  more  religious  houses  were  founded  in  the  single 
reign  of  Henry  III.  than  in  the  two  hundred  years 
which  separated  Edward  from  Henry  VIII.    By  the  The 
statute  *'  Circumspecte  Agatis,"  passed  in  1285,  the  ^^oS^am- 
protracted  contest  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  ^1^.." 
courts  was  decided.    The  statute  recognized  the  rights 
of  the  courts  to  hold  pleas  on  subjects  purely  spiritual, 
t.e.  tithes,  mortuaries,  churches,  church3'ards ;  and 
offences  for  which  penance  was  due,  to  wit,  injuries 
done  to  clerks,  perjury,  and  defamation. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  Edward  adopted  towards 
the  clergy  a  policy  of  high-handed  tyranny.  In  1294, 
when  war  with  France  was  decided  upon  in  Parliament, 
the  king  seized  the  treasures  in  the  sacristies  of 
monasteries  and  cathedrals,  and  proceeded  to  demand 
from  the  clergy  a  half  of  their  revenues.  The  claim 
had  to  be  granted ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  clerical 
representatives  petitioned  for  a  set-off  in  the  repeal  of 
the  **De  Beligiosis"  statute.  In  1296,  the  demand  for 
subsidies  was  repeated.   But  Pope  Boniface  YIII.  had 
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CHAP,   just  issned  the  boll    ClerioiB  LaiooB***^  forbidding  the 
^'      clergy  to  pay  contribntionst  taxes,  tenths,  hnndredths, 
Bdward*a  etc.,  to  the  secidar  powers.   Archbishop  WinohelseT 

collision  *  * 

with  Win-  rashly  made  this  bull  the  pretext  for  a  clerical  de- 
murrer  to  the  king's  demand.  Edward  at  once  put 
the  clergy  out  of  royal  protection,  and  proceeded  to 
seize  their  chattels.  Some  came  to  terms  with  the 
king  by  private  compacts ;  others  were  despoiled  per- 
force. The  archbishop  persisted  in  a  policy  of  resist* 
anoe,  land  appears  to  have  himself  escaped  spoliation. 
Edward  as  yet  could  not  afford  to  lose  his  friendship, 
and  therefore  contrived  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 

ttMFi^My  ^  course  of  legislation  directly  hostile  to  Borne 
was  rendered  possible  by  the  collapse  of  the  pre- 
finmptuous  Boniface,  and  the  consequent  subjection  of 

Boaiftuw  the  Papacy  to  France.  Unworthy  to  be  compared 
with  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.  in  character  or 
ability,  Boiiifaco  VIII.  (1294-1303)  outdid  these  great 
Popes  in  his  preposterous  exaltation  of  the  Roman 
over  the  temporal  courts.  The  bull  **  Clericis  Laicoe,*' 
which  anathematized  all  princes  who  should  impose 
taxes  on  the  clergy,  has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
more  celebrated  **  Unam  Sanctam "  announced  that  S. 
Peter's  successor  inherited  the  "  two  swords  "  of  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  supremacy,  and  that  submission  to 
the  Pope  was  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.  But 
Boniface  VIII.  vainly  tried  to  master  Philip  the  Fair 
as  Innocent  III.  had  mastered  John.  The  contest 
ended  in  the  capture  and  ignominious  treatment  of  the 
pontiff,  who,  driven  to  despair,  committed  suicide. 
With  Boniface  VIII.  there  passed  away  not  only  the 


1  This  bnll  appears  to  have  been  specially  aimed  at  Edward  and  Philip 
France.  It  pronounces  excommunication  ipso  faeio  on  those  who  pay  or  proniae. 
as  well  as  on  those  who  demand  contribntions. 
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political  pretensioiiB  of  the  Papacy,  but,  for  a  time  at  chap. 
least,  its  very  independence.    Clement  V.,  a  tool  of  the       y-  _ 
French  king,  retired  to  Avignon.    A  period  of  dis- 
graoeful  snbeervience  to  France  ensued,  known  as  the 
Seventy  Years'  Captivity  (1309-1378). 

The  tendency  to  resist  papal  encroachment  was  Papai  • 
again  illustrated  in  England  by  the  affair  of  William  ^^u^^ 
de  Gainsborough.   This  ecclesiastic,  on  his  promotion 
to  the  see  of  Worcester,  unadvisedly  accepted  a  papal 
ball  investing  him  with  the  temporalities  of  the  see, 
as  well  as  with  spiritual  jurisdiction.  He  was  punished 
with  a  fine,  and  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
king's  power  over  the  temporalities  (1302).    About  the 
same  time  a  subject  who  had  procured  a  bull  of  ex- 
oommonication  from  Home  against  his  adversary  was 
declared  guilty  of  treason,  and  narrowly  escaped  hang- 
ing.   In  1307,  the  Parliament  held  at  Carlisle  passed 
an  Act  forbidding  the  payment  of  tallages  on  monastic 
property,  and  other  imposts  by  which  money  was 
taken  out  of  England.    At  this  Parliament  a  petition 
from  certain  of  the  laity  was  presented,  praying  for 
legislation  to  restrain  exactions  and   abuses  con- 
nected with  papal  pretensions,  viz.  **  provisions,"  pro- 
motion of  aliens,  diversion  of  monastic  revenues, 
reservation  of  first-fruits,  and  Peter's  pence.  The 
Parliament  drew  up  a  remonstrance,  but  took  no 
further  measures.    The  king's  death  shortly  followed, 
and  anti-papal  legislation  was  deferred  till  the  reign 
of  Edward  III. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  during  the  thirteenth  xorai 
century  the  Papacy  was  fast  waning  in  repute — the  SSu^ch 
pontiff  being  regarded  by  many  as  nothing  more  than 
a  foreign  extortioner — nor  that  the  whole  Church 
was  infected  with  the  vices  sanctioned  by  its  head. 
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A  state  of  spiritual  deoadenoe  prevailed  during  this 
and  the  sacoeeding  centnry,  against  which  the  clergy 
did  not  even  attempt  to  contend.  We  have  noticed 
the  important  part  played  by  the  English  clergy  in 
the  politics  of  the  day.  Work  of  this  kind  monopo- 
lized the  attention  of  the  leading  Churchmen.  They 
were  usually  the  only  persons  of  sufficient  education  to 
shine  as  lawyers,  statesmen,  leaders  of  party,  and 
legislators;  to  these,  rather  than  to  clerical  employ- 
ments, they  devoted  themsdves.  The  larger  benefices 
were  therefore  wholly  neglected,  and  the  duties  of 
diocesans,  where  performed  at  all,  were  performed  by 
bishops  tn  partibuM,^  or  by  stray  bishops  from  Ireland  and 
the  Continent.  The  Tudor  pr&ctice  of  rewarding  court 
favourites  with  livings  was  already  foreshadowed  by 
the  anomaly  of  an  episcopate  and  priesthood  whose  best 
members  wore  paid  with  Church  revenues  for  serving 
the  State.  Between  the  incomes  of  these  prelates  and 
the  working  clergy  there  was  a  shameful  disproportion. 
Poverty  impelled  the  latter  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  as 
physicians,  surgeons,  or  ecclesiastical  lawyers.  In  the 
latter  profession  there  appear  to  have  been  temptations 
to  venality  and  peculation,  and  petty  trickery.  As 
Dean  Uook  points  out,  a  clergyman  thus  employed 
lowered  himself  in  public  estimation,  if  not  in  fact,  to 
the  level  of  a  modem  pettifogging  attorney.  From  the 
regulars  the  spiritual  welfare  of  society  received  little 
or  no  consideration,  though  the  religious  houses  con- 
tained many  persons  in  holy  Orders.    The  great 

>  Of  these  there  was  apparently  a  sufficiencj.  Piers  Ploughman  saroutkally 
marvels  that  Mahometanism  is  not  extinct : 

"  So  many  prelates  to  preche, 
As  the  Pope  maketh, 
Of  Nazareth,  of  Nynyve, 
Of  Xeptalym,  of  Damaske." 

Tition  XT. 
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monastic  officials  took  as  active  a  part  in  politics  as  chap. 
the  bishops ;  the  subordinate  brethren  went  through  a 
routine  of  religious  services,  and  spent  the  rest  of  their 
time  in  school  teaching,  in  agriculture,  and  in  literary 
pursuits.  The  literary  pursuits  were,  of  course,  con- 
ceived to  be  idleness  by  the  unlettered  opponents  of 
monasticism ;  but  the  fundamental  evil  in  the  monkish 
system  was  not  idleness,  but  selfishness.  The  maxim 
of  the  regular  was  self-preservation.  He  had  chosen 
the  monastic  life  as  securing  himself  against  damnation. 
Zeal  for  the  souls  of  the  worldly  outside  the  monastery 
walls  was  no  part  of  his  Christianity.  Hence  the 
cure  of  souls  in  benefices  possessed  by  regulars  was  the 
monopoly  of  an  ill-paid  vicar,  the  proceeds  of  the  living 
being  chiefly  devoted  to  the  maintenance  and  aggran- 
dizement of  the  monastery.  Meantime,  it  will  be 
remembered,  the  spiritual  life  of  Christendom  was  being 
sapped  by  the  prevalence  of  superstition  and  by  the 
exaltation  of  a  religion  of  formalism.  The  Holy  Com-  Errors  in 
munion,  as  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  won  general  and 
credence,  became  a  priestly  sacrifice  and  nothing  more. 
The  congregation  attended  not  as  communicants,  but  as 
spectators.  Commemoration  of  Christian  sanctity  took 
the  form  of  a  superstitious  respect  for  saintly  relics, 
and  these  were,  of  course,  multiplied  by  the  clergy. 
While  these  and  other  superstitions  did  much  to 
obscure  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  indulgences  threatened  to  exclude  even  the  light 
of  conscience.  Penance  was  fast  degenerating  into 
something  veiy  like  a  formal  barter  for  licence  to 
comoiitsin. 

The  degenerate  condition  of  the  Church  had  roused  ^IJj^ 
the  zeal  of  the  begging  friars  early  in  the  thirteenth  the  pimcIi- 
century.    At  its  outset  the  "mendicant  movement 


m^y^  MAf  f^judad  m  tMllittoii  of  g^mun^ 
Ghliitiaii  enttmiasm.  It  was  a  "rcTival,"  akin  in 
WKBlJ  respects  to  that  initiated  by  tke  MethodietB  m 
the  dgliteentb  century.  If  entmaoHB  fa  some  of 
tlifiir  daotriual  teneta,  tbe  iriarH  neTdt^elM  -pomesmA. 
iha  ette&tlM  traite  of  the  snooeeaful  mifimou&ry — oon- 
Tiotlon  €f  tbe  Gkwperg  claims,  fielf-deniali  feryent  memlt 
Oiriitittii  isyiapii^y,  mA  tlmt  p^o^iiar  rli^taiiQttl  powm 
whidk  mom§  Hbe  illitar^  marndB,  &  ^  Idstoy  tsi 

such  niovernciits  it  ueually  appears  that  unpopularity 
ifl  the  meoaupd  of  uaefulnfiM^  aiid  that  snoeesa  ut  ever 

mtni^  a  r  e ,  i  vi  f  ac  t ,  c  u  rati     or  an >ii  i  h  t  i  c,  a  o  d  f  o  r  that 

world  as  oommebdable  or  eyen  tolerable,  it  is  because 
they  have  done  their  work  and  are  become  effete,  or 
are  sacrificing  principle  and  drifting  to  hypocrisy. 
The  mendicant  Orders  became  one  of  the  most  per- 
nicious inflnences  of  their  age.  They  nevertheless 
make  their  first  appearance  as  guilds  of  unexampled 
austerity  and  great  usefulness.  The  origin  of  these 
Orders  may  be  traced  to  the  Spanish  zealot,  Dominic  de 
Guzman,  who,  under  the  patronage  of  Innocent  IIL, 
A.7>.  laie.  formed  an  itinerant  guild  of  "  friars  preachers "  to 
cope  with  the  Albigenses  of  Southern  France.  Dominic's 
plan  was  to  enlist  on  behalf  of  Catholic  dogma  agencies 
hitherto  monopolized  by  the  sectaries :  "  Zeal  must  be 
met  by  zeal,  lowliness  by  lowliness,  false  sanctity  with 
real  sanctity,  preaching  lies  by  preaching  truth." 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  enthusiast  Francis  of 
Assisi  sent  out  a  band  of  friars,  who  were  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor  in  apostolic  simplicity.  The 
"  Friars  Minorite,"  as  the  Franciscans  in  their  humility 
called  themselves,  were  obliged  to  resign  all  worldly 
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poeseflsions,  and  to  depend  on  alms  for  subsistence,  ohap. 
This  rule  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  other  Orders  -  - 
of  friars.  The  extraordinary  assumptions  of  S.  Francis, 
whose  zeal  gradually  degenerated  into  religious  mania, 
gave  the  Order  which  bore  his  name  a  special  popu- 
larity. In  the  year  1219  the  delegates  to  the  General 
Chapter  of  Franciscans  numbered  five  thousand.  The 
Dominicans — here  called  Black  Friars,  and  in  France 
known  as  Jacobins — entered  England  about  the  year 
1221.  They  received  encouragement  from  Stephen 
Langton,  then  primate.  The  Franciscans  followed  in 
1224.  Several  years  later  came  the  other  two  preach- 
ing Orders,  the  Carmelites  or  White  Friars,  and  the 
Austin  Friars  or  Augustinians.^ 

That  the  mendicant  mission  infused  new  life  into  Their 
the  Church  of  England  appears  undeniable.  With  it  England, 
came  a  system  of  evangelizing  unknown  to  the  a.d. 
parochial  clergy.  The  preaching  friars  penetrated 
into  places  where  the  parish  priest  was  never  seen — the 
lazar  house,  the  hospital,  the  foul  courts  and  alleys  of 
towns  and  cities.  Ignorant  of  learned  phraseology  (the 
Dominican  was  not  even  allowed  to  possess  a  book), 
the  friars  spoke  as  from  heart  to  heart,  relying  on  their 
own  enthusiasm,  their  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  some  pretence  to  medicinal  skill.  The  statesman 
bishop,  the  mass  priest  with  his  perfunctory  routine 
of  duty,  the  clerical  summoner  with  his  lawyer's 
appetites,  compared  badly  with  the  new  preaching 
brothers.  They  soon  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  from  the  streets  and  hedges  passed 
into  castles  and  palaces.    Men  of  wealth  were  induced 

•  TIm  Inotfaerboods  profe«ing  the  rule  of  S.  Angustine  were  xmited  in  one 
gvfld  bj  Pope  Alexander  IV.  in  1256.  The  guild  was  converted  into  a  preaching 
fratcmitj. 
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to  leave  them  bequeats.  Tliat  they  might  enjoy  these 
Gregory  IX.  published  a  bull  reUzing  their  rule  of 
poverty.  In  1245  Innooent  lY.  cancelled  this  reetrio- 
tion  altogether,  claiming  however  that  all  property 
of  mendicant  brotherhoods  should  be  subject  to  the 
disposal  of  the  papal  see.  In  1259  Matthew  Paris, 
the  Benedictine  chronicler,  describee  the  magnificent 
buildings  reared  by  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans, 
and  sneers  at  their  change  of  principle.^ 

The  sequel  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  friars 
became  greedy  bequest-hunters ;  their  zeal  for  religious 
reform  spent  itself  in  abuse  of  the  parish  priests,  and 
in  defence  of  every  papal  encroachment  on  the  Church. 
In  their  wake  came  a  mob  of  sturdy  vagrants,  whose 
friar's  cowl  betokened  nothing  but  a  desire  to  live 
without  working.  Seldom  has  the  irony  of  fate  made 
practice  bo  inconsistent  with  principles.  From  "  having 
nothing  " — in  the  words  of  the  popular  taunt — the  friars 
had  come  to  "  possess  all  things ; "  beginning  as  religious 
enthusiasts  who  despised  book  learning,  they  were 
noted  ere  the  close  of  the  century  as  the  most  pedantic 
of  hair-splitting  controversialists.  The  universities, 
which  had  now  ousted  the  monastic  and  cathedral 
schools,  rang  with  the  endless  disputes  of  Francibcan 
and  Dominican. 

The  mention  of  the  universities  leads  us  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  course  of  study  at  this  time  fashionable. 
In  the  twelfth  century  the  studies  of  canon  law  and 
scholastic  theology  had  been  added  to  the  ordinary 
educational  curiiculum,  which  had  hitherto  comprised 
only  the  "trivium"  and  '*  quadrivium." '  Scholastic 

»  Matt.  PariB.  613. 

>  The  trivium  incladcd  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric }  the  quadriviam,  arith* 
metic,  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy. 
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theology,  however,  had  degenerated  since  the  days  of  chap. 
Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  Its  professors  now  confined  ^T'-> 
themaeWes  to  wearisome  expositions  of  Peter  Lombard, 
the  high  authority  who  had  pnblihhed  the  fonr  "  books 
of  sentences."  Under  the  influence  of  the  friars  in  the 
thirteenth  oentnry,  the  system  underwent  another 
change— we  can  hardly  say  for  the  better.  The  works 
of  Aristotle  had  lately  risen  to  extraordinary  favour, 
and  bad  been  translated  and  circulated  under  the 
patronage  of  Frederic  II.  A  miserable  combination  of 
Aristotle  and  Christian  theology  succeeded  the  expo- 
sitions of  the  Sententiarii,  and  a  meagre  system  of 
philosophizing  was  thus  introduced  at  the  universities, 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  originality  and  critical  inves- 
tigation. The  most  eminent  professors  of  the  new 
scholastic  theology — ^Alexander  Hales,  Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus — belonged  to  the  two 
great  brotherhoods.  Inimical  as  the  mendicant  fra- 
ternities were  to  the  parish  priests,  their  invasion  of 
the  universities  *  was  succeeded  by  yet  fiercer  antago- 
nism among  themselves.  The  Franciscans  were  Realists, 
the  Dominicans  Nominalists :  the  former  magnified,  the 
latter  disparaged,  the  power  of  Free  Will;  the  one 
party  taught  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  other  denied  it.  On  account  of  these 
differences  the  universities  were  in  a  continual  state  of 
turmoil.  In  1370  the  satirist  who  wrote  "Piers  Plough- 
man's Creed  "  could  show  how  the  essential  in  religion 
with  each  Order  was  that  no  other  Order  should  be 
credited. 

The  mendicant  friars  did  as  much  to  strengthen  the  Thoiwari 

■  The  Fraodtcani  pr^ndented  at  Oxford,  the  ]>oiiiinicans  at  Paris.  Some 
of  the  greatest  scboolmen  were  educated  at  Oxford,  e.g.  Alexander  Hales,  Duns 
Scotus,  Occam,  axMl  Bradwardioe. 
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CHAP,  worst  influenoes  of  the  Papaoy  as  to  impair  the  dignity 
7*  of  the  English  clergy.  These  loyal  servants  of  Borne 
aad  papal  were  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction ;  they  were  not 
prAotioM.  amenable  to  ecclesiastical  oonrts,  and  they  oonld  give 
absolution  in  every  parish.  'More  pernicious  still  was 
xnduic^  their  connection  with  the  traffic  in  indulgences.  The 
growth  of  this  practice,  now  sanctioned  by  authonty 
and  destined  to  become  the  darkest  blot  in  the  mediaeval 
system,  deserves  the  reader's  attention.  We  have  shown 
how,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  elaborate  penitential  systems 
testified  to  the  Church's  anxiety  that  the  repentant 
should  give  practical  proof  of  their  sincerity  before 
restoration  to  Christian  privileges.  It  was  not  un- 
common in  that  period  to  prescribe  a  pilgrimage  as  a 
form  of  penance.  In  the  twelfth  century  enlistment  in 
the  Crusades  took  the  place  of  the  ordinary  pilgrimage. 
Next,  men  were  taught  that  a  papal  absolution  insured 
the  soldier  who  fell  in  this  holy  cause  against  future 
consequences  of  sin.  Payment  to  the  cause  was 
frequently  accepted  in  lieu  of  actual  service.  The 
transition  to  a  s}  stematic  sale  of  indulgences  was  made 
easier  by  the  invention  of  the  doctrine  of  "super- 
abundant merit."  Saintly  excess  of  righteousness,  it 
was  taught,  formed  a  treasury  upon  which  the  Church 
could  draw  for  the  benefit  of  her  living  members.  The 
year  1300 — that  of  Boniface's  jubilee — ^witnessed  an 
offer  of  indulgences  of  **  extraordinary  fulness  "  to  all 
persons  who  should  visit  Home.  The  enormous  wealth 
accruing  to  the  papal  chest  on  this  occasion  perhaps 
suggested  a  further  perversion.  Papal  hawkers,  known 
as  quoesiionarii  or  pardoners,  were  employed  to  sell 
indulgences  to  all  applicants.  This  degrading  employ- 
ment became  the  monopoly  of  the  Dominicans.  The 
student  will  remember  that  it  was  the  spectacle  of  a 
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Dominican  Iiawking  pardons  that  first  revealed  to  chap. 
Lnther  the  corrupt  condition  of  the  Church.  The  .^T'— 
Bune  sight  had,  however,  roused  the  indignation  of 
boneet  and  intelligent  Christians  in  every  country  a 
century  before  the  time  of  Luther.  In  the  next  chapter 
it  will  be  shown  how  the  Lollard  anarchists  prevented 
sach  feelings  from  ripening  into  a  reformatory  move- 
ment. 
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CHAPTEB  VI. 

®|ie  iFottttrmtj^  ant)  ^tecntjft  ffentuticn. 
▲J).  1300-1499. 

Hildebnnd's  theorj  Bhattered— DoaMftil  limlte  of  paiMl  anthortty— »Init>pcw — 
(1)  UsorpatiGii  of  patroiuige— Tbe  metropolftan  eccs  Th«  suffragan  aeea — 
**  SUtute  of  ProTlaon  <2)  Invarion  of  the  king's  ri^ta— Pnemonire  statntea— 
(3)  Pecuniary  exactions— Refonnen— John  Wydif— His  life— His  lUlgiow 
system— Dangerous  principles— Reform  consequently  impeded— Other  lefoimers 
abroad — I^egislatlon  against  LolUrdy— Its  aristocratic  champion,  Oldcastle— 
Wycllfs  Bl!)le  suppressed— Bishop  Prcock — Reforming  movement  on  (Thurch 
principles— The  Councils— Reforming  ecclesiastics— Hopeless  condition  of  the 
Church— The  New  Learning. 

In  England,  more  than  other  countries,  the  prestige  of 
the  Papacy  was  lowered  by  the  migration  to  Avignon. 
The  glory  of  St.  Peter's  chair  was  dimmed,  indeed,  in 
the  eyes  of  Englishmen  when  the  Pope  became  the 
puppet  of  the  dynasty  which  had  experienced  a  Cre^y 
and  Poitiers.  After  1 332  the  yearly  payment  to  which 
John  had  pledged  himself  and  his  successors  remained 
in  arrear.  To  send  such  payment  was  virtually  to 
subsidize  a  country  at  war  with  England.  Urban  V.'s 
demand  for  this  tribute  in  1366  was  met  with  a 
declaration  from  all  estates  of  the  realm  that  King 
John  had  acted  unconstitutionally,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously determined  to  resist  all  such  papal  claims  for 
the  future.  Never  again  did  England  acknowledge 
the  theory  of  Hildebrand.  How  quickly  the  feudal 
relation  to  Home  was  forgotten  is  shown  by  the 
language  of  the  articles  of  complaint  against  King 
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^     -in   1399.     The  Parliament  gravely  declared  chap. 
gucil^x^'*    ctppeal  to  Borne  for  corroboration  of  _ 
^^ras  cxilx>&^^^  because  the  crown  of  the  realm 
Tealm  iteelf  had  been    in  all  time  past  so  free, 
^ndiher  tlie  pontiff  nor  any  other  person  outside 
^ToaXmlias  &  Tight  to  meddle  with  the  same.*' 
Oik  iiie  otiber  hand,  the  papal  claim  to  spiritual  Doubtf^u 
npremacy  wbjs  uniTersally  admitted.    It  was  no  easy 
•ittei  to  defixio  in  what  way  this  prerogative  could  be 
noognized  without  intrusion  on  temporal  interests. 
From  the  time  of  the  collapse  of  the  old  Hildebrandine 
tlieorj  the  mutual  relations  of  England  and  the  Papacy 
home  complicated  and  difficult  to  analyze.    The  best 
Method,  perhaps,  of  realizing  these  relations  in  the 
pttiod  before  us  is  to  trace  out  the  history  of  some  of 
the  more  prominent  papal  prerogatives.  It  will  be  seen, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  legislation  of  the  thirteenth 
•ad  fourteenth  centuries  armed  the  nation  with  statutes 
Miphatically  condemning  papal  usurpation.    On  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  that  the  connivauoe  of  the 
torereign  usually  enabled  the  Popes  to  go  on  acting 
in  defiance  of  these  statutes,  especially  when  the  clergy 
were  to  be  victimized.    Theory  and  practice  were  thus 
It  iflsae,  and  so  remained  until  the  Reformation. 

One  of  the  most  baneful  practices  of  the  time  was  instancds- 
papal  usurpation  of  patronage.    The  claim  to  appoint  tVonof^ 
to  suffragan  sees  was  based  upon  the  old  papal  pre- 
rogative  of  taking  part  in  the  appointmeut  of  a 
metropolitan.    The  practice  of  applying  to  Home  for 
the  pall  has  been  frequently  mentioned.    As  early  as 
the  late  Saxon  period  the  pall  was  deemed  essential 
to  the  office  of  a  metropolitan.    Besides  having  to  pro-  Th«  metro- 
eore  the  pall  from  Bome,  the  mediasval  archbishops  S^!^ 
were  more  or  less  pledged  to  allegiance  by  the  (acI 

I 
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ouft.    of  theit  "kmn^  tegati  naH  ot  eas^fficio  legates, 

_  ^  "bisLo]^  Laniif-  n  secured  the  titk^  Iiyftfug  natu*  for 
Canterburj,  with  the  object  of  ptotectiug  tha  Clmrcli 
frona  tbn  foi^^ft  TOpfMatAtiv^  Bome.  tikis 
api^ears  to  Ijuvo  Ikch  a  short- tiigMed  policy.  The 
legatine  ofiice  of  the  archbishop  str^ngthenad  the  papal 

wittioiit  at  all  precluding  the  raissioTi  (yf  fftrtigri  lorr-ates* 
— legtitea  a  laiera — when  the  Pope  wiia  pi i we i  tViI  eoougfa 
to  mod  them.  The  ess^offimo  legation  of  the  Engtiik 
primate  diatea  from  1221.  A  himdred  and  thirty  ymm 
later  York  seoored  the  eame  doubtful  ha&onr  at  tbe 
iostance  of  Arohbiahop  Thorefiby*  All  hU  suocessorB  in 

received  the  legatine  commission  and  the  pall.  Lang- 
ton's  primacy  introduced  another  and  a  more  serious 
innovation.  Hitherto  the  election  of  the  metropolitan 
was  conducted  in  England ;  the  archbishop  elect  went 
to  Borne  for  formal  confirmation  of  his  title.  But 
Langton's  case  gave  a  precedent  for  the  mission  of  an 
English  primate  &om  Bome  without  consent  of  king, 
bishops,  or  chapters.  Edmund  was  appointed  in  1234 
in  the  same  way  as  Langton.  So,  too,  Kirkwardby  in 
1273,  and  Peckham  in  1279.  It  was  by  papal  "reser- 
vation" of  the  metropolitan  see  that  Beynolds  was 
appointed  in  1313. 
The.rafflra-  With  respect  to  the  sufi&agan  sees,  few  attempts 
at  papal  interference  are  heard  of  until  the  thirteenth 
century.    After  the  settlement  of  the  "investiture" 

>  Who  claimed  to  be  superior  to  the  resident  legates.  Of  such  legates  Mr. 
Stubhs  instanoes  in  the  thirteenth  century  **Otho  and  Othobon,  and  that  cardinal 
Ouy  Foulquois,  who  assisted  Henry  III.  against  Simon  de  Montfort.  Their  vihits 
were  either  prompted  by  the  Icing  when  he  wanted  support  against  the  nation,  or 
were  forced  on  king  and  nation  alike  by  the  neceasitiM  of  foreign  politics/'— 
Const.  Hist.  ill.  p.  300. 
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controvergy  the  cliapters  again  enjoyed  the  right  of  chap. 
free  election,  subject  to  the  royal  license  and  approval,  V'_ 
which  (according  to  the  charter  ceded  to  the  bishops 
\ij  J(^m)  were  not  to  be  withheld  without  due  cause. 
The  chapter  elected ;  the  archbishop  confirmed  the  elec- 
tioii  and  gave  consecration;  the  Crown  licensed  and 
give  the  temporalities  in  exchange  for  a  promise  of 
foalty.    The  Pope  only  intervened  when  these  several 
prerogatives  could  not  be  exercised  harmoniously.  But 
this  contingency  was  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
leign  of  Henry  III.,  and  from  being  an  arbitrator  in 
numerous  disputed  elections,  the  Pope  became  sole 
Sector.    Between  1215  and  1264  thirty  disputed 
elections  were  referred  to  the  papal  tribunal.  One 
of  these  at  least — an  election  to  the  vacant  see  of 
Winchester  in  1262 — was  settled  oflThand  by  the  Pope 
putting  in  his  own  nominee.  This  plan  had  been  already 
adopted  by  Innocent  III.  and  Gregory  IX.,  and  the 
precedent  was  soon  established  in  such  a  way  as  to 
extinguish  the  elective  rights  of  the  chapters.  This 
papal  prerogative  was  strengthened  by  the  prevalent 
belief  that  no  bishop  could  be  translated  ^  without  papal 
Mnctkm.    Besides  promoting  the  bishop  translated, 
the  Pope  put  forward  a  claim  to  fill  up  the  see  vacated 
by  his  translation.    This  claim  established,  a  more 
general  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  chapters  was  easy. 
The  claim  to  "  provision  "  and  "  reservation  "  had  been 
recognized  since  1226'  for  minor  pieces  of  preferment, 
the  fourteenth  century  witnessed  the  extension  of  the 
same  system  to  the  bishoprics.    Between  1317  and 

*  Hn  practke  of  transUdog  appeAn  to  have  been  rare  hitherto. 

*  1b  th&i  jear  the  papal  envoy,  Otbo,  came  to  England  and  claimed  for  the  Pope 
two  ptebenda  in  eadi  caUiedral  church.  The  claim  was  misted.  But  subeequeni 
Popes  frtfiMkid  this  kind  of  nrarpation,  even  to  livings  in  private  patronage. 
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CHAP.  1334  seTenteen  appointments  to  biflhoprics  were  "re- 
served,"  and  the  praotioe  continued  nncbeoked  till 
1350.  In  some  oases  the  Pope  appointed  a  pezson 
reoommended  by  the  king,  bat  the  rights  of  the 
oathedral  ehapters  were  nsnally  qnietly  ignored. 
of'JJS^?  ^®  celebrated  "  Statute  of  Prtnrisors  "  (1351),  which 
made  all  persons  receiving  papal  provisions  liable  to 
imprisonment,^  really  did  nothing  to  restore  these 
rights,  and  little  to  put  down  papal  intrusion.  The 
king  and  the  Pope  came  to  an  understanding.  The 
former  asked  the  latter  to  give  provision  to  his 
nominee,  and  this  nominee  was  sent  to  the  chapter  for 
acceptance.  Matters  were  not  much  more  satisfactory 
under  Bichard  11.,  despite  more  Statutes  of  Provisors 
and  Prcemunire.  Henry  Y.,  however,  restored  to  the 
chapters  the  right  of  election ;  and  while  the  Papacy 
was  itself  contested,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  arch- 
bishop to  exercise  his  andent  right  of  confirming  the 
▲.D.  1417.  appointments.  When  Martin  Y.  made  good  his  daim, 
the  abuse  revived.  Thirteen  bishops  were  "  provided  " 
in  two  years,  and  Archbishop  Chicheley  was  threatened 
with  deprivation  for  not  Becuring  the  repeal  of  the 
prohibitive  statutes."  The  reign  of  Henry  VI.  was  a 
signal  era  of  papal  aggression.  Under  Henry  YII. 
and  Henry  VIII.,  however,  royal  nominees  appear  to 
have  usually  secured  the  appointments. 
(S)  Invasion  The  statutes  which  defended  the  king's  rights  gene- 
rally  against  all  manner  of  papal  encroachments  were 
riffhu.      jjQ^  much  more  effective  than  those  which  prohibited 

>  26  Edw.  111.  Stat.  iv.  This  sUtnte  also  provided  that  all  preferments  to 
which  the  Pope  should  ventare  to  appoint  should  be  forfeited  for  that  turn  to  the 
king. 

*  *'  The  execrable  statute  of  pnemunire  "  was  the  spedal  bugbear  of  Pope 
Martin.  **  By  this,"  he  writes,  **  the  King  of  England  assumes  the  spiritual  Juris- 
diction, and  governs  the  Church  as  completely  in  ecclesiastical  affidrs  as  if  he  had 
been  conatitated  bj  Christ  His  vicar." 
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orarpation  of  patronise.  The  great  "  Statute  of  Fro-  chap. 
■unire  " — ^that  of  1393 — had  been  anticipated  by  similar 
uamies  in  1353  and  1365.^  That  of  1365  was  a  Pr»munir» 
distinct  appeal  against  papal  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  the  Crown,  and  was  followed  np  in  the  next 
year  by  the  repudiation  of  the  national  tribute  to 
Botne.  The  term  Prcemunire"  is  taken  from  the 
terms  in  which  the  writ  against  offenders  was  couched 
pnemunire  facias,*  eta  In  the  statute  of  1393  it  is 
enacted  that  ^  whoever  procures  at  Rome  or  elsewhere 
any  translations,  processes,  bulls,  instruments,  or  other 
things  which  touch  the  king,  against  him,  his  crown, 
tnd  realm  .  .  .  shall  be  put  out  of  the  king's  pro- 
tection, their  lands  and  goods  forfeited  to  the  king's 
sse.**  This  statute  was  a  response  on  the  part  of  the 
king  to  a  papal  bull  which  prohibited  bishops  from 
executing  the  sentences  of  the  royal  courts  in  suits 
relating  to  patronage.  Collusion  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Papacy  usually  prevented  its  operation  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  sixteenth  it  was  most  un- 
Dairly  made  use  of  by  Henry  YIII.  for  the  destruction 
of  Wolsey. 

Besides  the  invasion  of  patronage  and  jurisdiction,  C8)p6cu- 
the  pecuniary  exactions  of  the  Papacy  constituted  a  ^^^^tions. 
grievance  of  most  serious  character.  Despite  the  pro- 
hibition of  1366,  Borne  continued  to  gather  an  enormous 
tribute  from  England.  Besides  first-fruits  and  pay- 
ments for  bulls  and  dispensations,  there  were  continual 
demands  for  subsidies  for  special  purposes,  as,  e.g.,  for 
crusades  against  the  Turks  or  heretics.  An  official 
collector  was  established  in  England  to  gather  in  these 

>  TbMi  of  U63  is  rimply  directed  against  those  who  "  annul  Judgments  In  the 
kl^s  eourts  "  bj  takinf  their  suits  abroad.  The  court  of  Borne  Is  not  mantioned 
im  tUs  flni  Act  of  Ftamunirs. 
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oontributioDft.  Mr.  Stnbbs  pomts  ont  tbat  seriee 
of  petitions  against  the  proceedings  of  this  most  un- 
popular official  was  presented  in  the  Ftoliament  of 
1376/'  and  that  '*in  1390  the  king  had  to  reject  a 
petition  that  the  collector  might  be  banished  as  a  pnbUc 
enemy."  With  respect  to  the  clergy,  who  were  the 
chief  sufferers,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  claim  to  the 
first-fruits  of  bishoprics  was  first  made  by  Alexander  I Y. 
in  1256.  It  was  resisted  from  time  to  time,  but  vainly. 
In  the  Act  ^  which  bestowed  these  annates  on  the  Crown, 
it  is  stated  that  the  sum-  of  £160,000  had  been  paid  on 
this  account  to  the  Pope  between  1486  and  1531. 

These  instances  will  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate 
the  kind  of  hold  maintained  by  the  Popes  in  the  age 
preceding  the  Beformation.  To  the  abuses  in  doctrine 
and  practice  which  had  infested  the  churches  we  have 
already  alluded.  We  haye  shown  how  the  mendicant 
friars  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  not  only  failed  to 
effect  a  reformation,  but  had  added  a  fresh  scandal  by 
systematizing  the  sale  of  indulgences.  The  fourteenth 
century,  equally  alive  to  the  degeneracy  of  Christendom, 
failed  as  conspicuously  when  it  attempted  measures 
of  redress.  When  such  men  as  the  author  of  "  Piers 
Ploughman's  Vision""  bemoaned  the  wholesale  ap- 
pointment of  bishops  in  partihuSy  or  the  officious  inter- 
cession of  the  "pardoners,"  or  when  Fitzralph'  of 
Armagh  denounced  the  mendicant  orders  in  his 
'*  Apology  against  the  Friars,"  they  probably  only  ex- 

>  23  Hen.  VIII.  c  20,  aUt.  ill.  386. 

*  This  remarkable  work  in  attributed  to  a  priest  named  Robert  Langland  or 
I/ongland.  According  to  Bale,  he  completed  it  in  1369.  *' Piers  Ploughman's 
Creed  "  is  probably  an  imitation  of  the  *'  Vision  "  by  a  Liter  band. 

*  Fitzralph  was  a  man  of  some  note.  He  was  an  eminent  teadier  at  Oxford, 
where  probably  he  imbibed  his  dislike  for  the  M&n.  He  took  his  grievances  to 
Avignon,  and  several  prelates  subscribed  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  the  suit.  The 
monks,  however,  wtre  the  party  best  able  to  buy  papal  favour.  The  case  lan- 
guished, and  Fitzralph  died  at  Avignon  in  1361. 
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pressed  aentiiiients  of  wide  acceptance.  But  how  were  on 
tliese  abuses  to  be  removed?  This  was  a  question  ^ 
which  Fitzralph  and  Langland,  and  the  scurrilous  pam- 
l^ileteers  who  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  Vision  "  and 
tbe  "  Apology,"  were  all  alike  unable  to  answer.  John 
Wjclif  was,  it  seems,  the  first  to  attempt  a  diagnosis  of 
the  disease  for  practical  purposes.  But  in  the  hands 
of  Wyclif  s  disciples  remedial  theories  were  quickly 
transformed  into  schemes  of  destruction.  To  these 
loooeeded  a  reaction,  for  the  cure  was  worse  than  the 
malady. 

The  early  life  of  this  remarkable  divine  is  wrapped  john 
in  obscurity.  He  appears  to  have  been  bom  at  Eich-  hi/u 
mond,  in  Yorkshire,  about  the  year  1322.  He  went  to 
Oxford,  but  of  his  doings  there  we  have  no  record  till 
be  emerges  as  master  or  warden  of  Balliol.  To  another 
person  bearing  a  similar  name  probably  belong  the 
fellowship  at  Merton  and  the  mastership  of  Canterbury 
Hall^  with  which  John  Wyclif,  the  Reformer,  hews  been 
sometimes  credited.  Equally  unauthentic  is  the  tra- 
dition which  makes  Wyclif  the  author  of  the  "  Last 
Age  of  the  Church,"  a  book  which  is  probably  the  work 
of  a  Franciscan  monk.*  The  treatise  •*  On  the  Reality  of 
Universals,"  written  by  Wyclif  at  Oxford,  shows  that 
he  had  adopted  the  philosophy  of  the  Realists.  Nomi- 
nalism, the  opposite  school,  had  been  for  some  time  in 
the  ascendant,  and  Wyclifs  work  appears  to  have 
caused  some  sensation.  It  was  probably  before  1365 
that  Wyclif  was  made  a  king's  chaplain.  This  office 
in  the  medieval  times  was  frequently  the  first  stepping- 
stone  to  political  distinctions.  In  1366  the  Government 

>  So  Bobertaon.  History,  Book  vUL  chap.  tI.  :  for  the  other  view,  see  Lechler, 
John  WyclU;  toL  i.  p.  IM.  aeqq. 
*  See  Shirley,  lotrod.  to  the  FaadcaU  ZixAnlonun,  ziii. 
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looked  about  for  a  clerical  champion  to  defend  the 
refusal  of  the  arrears  of  tribute  lately  claimed  by  Rome. 
The  rojal  chaplain  gained  prestige  by  supporting  this 
policy  in  a  public  argument  at  Oxford.  The  employ- 
ment of  prelates  in  high  secular  offices  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  one  of  the  scandals  of  the  age.  The  practice  was 
attacked  at  this  time  by  a  self-seekiug  clique  headed 
by  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Wydif,  who 
out  of  regard  for  the  Church's  best  interests  denounced 
a  system  which  supplied  the  court  with  intellect  and 
ability  at  the  expense  of  the  diocesan  centres,  was 
compelled  to  serve  under  this  despicable  leader.  The 
most  prominent  representative  of  the  pernicious  system 
was  William  of  Wykeham — a  man  whose  virtues  were 
almost  such  as  to  exculpate  his  false  position.  Lan- 
caster's party  succeeded  in  ousting  Wykeham's  party 
for  a  time,  and  in  depriving  several  prelates  of  their 
secular  employments  (1371).  WycUf  next  appears  in 
the  political  conference  between  England  and  France, 
which  bad  been  arranged  to  take  place  at  Bruges 
under  the  superintendence  of  papal  nuncios.  The 
English  Church  availed  itself  of  this  opportunity  to 
send  certain  envoys,  to  petition  the  papal  representa- 
tives for  redress  of  grievances.  Wyclif  was  one  of 
these  envoys.  The  grievances  were  those  which  so 
often  recur  in  the  clerical  gravamens — levying  of  ex- 
actions, reservation  of  benefices,  interference  with 
bishoprics.  The  complaint  elicited  a  worthless  promise 
of  redress.  From  his  experience  at  Bruges,  Wyclif 
probably  learnt  how  thoroughly  demoralized  the  papal 
system  was.  His  learning  enabled  him  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  the  pretensions  which  had  been  so  grossly 
abused  had  little  or  no  foundation.  He  began  to  write, 
lecture,  and  preach  on  the  subject  in  no  measured 
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tsmm.  His  oensnres^  extended  from  the  Pope,  who  chap. 
WM  **  AntichriBty  the  proud  worldly  priest  of  Rome,  and 
the  most  cuiBed  of  clippers  and  purse-carvers,"  to  the 
hxiirioiifl  prelates  and  ignorant  parish  priests  of  his 
own  ooantry.  These  strictures  were  doubtless  to 
•ome  extent  prompted  by  political  animosity.  It  was 
inagined,  and  not  without  reason,  that  Wyclif  was  , 
one  of  the  political  faction  who  aimed  at  a  confiscation 
of  all  ecclesiastical  property.  He  was  accordingly 
iiimmoned  to  S.  PauVs  to  explain  his  invectives  before 
the  primate,  and  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  London.'  At  the 
oonTention  there  appeared  with  Wyclif  his  political 
ftUiea,  Lancaster  and  Lord  Percy.  The  indecent  be- 
havionr  of  the  duke  to  Bishop  Courtenay  provoked  a 
tmnnlt  at  an  early  stage  in  the  proceedings,  and 
Wydirs  party  narrowly  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the 
infuriated  Londoners.  Meantime  the  Pope  had  dis- 
covered that  Wyclif  was  guilty  of  several  heresies, 
and  a  bull  was  addressed  to  Oxford,  ordering  the  sup- 
preauon  of  his  teaching.  Oxford  showed  itself  in 
no  huny  to  obey,  and  Wyclif  acquired  favour  with 
the  Government  of  Bichard  II.  by  arguing  that  the 
king  could  prohibit  exportation  of  treasure  even  when 
demanded  by  the  Pope.  Lancaster's  influence  was 
much  diminished  by  the  death  of  Edward  III.,  and  a.x>.  1377. 
henceforward  Wyclifs  cause  ceased  to  be  discredited  by 
this  unworthy  supporter.  The  schism  which  followed 
the  death  of  Gregory  XL  saved  him  from  papal  ven- 
geance, and  for  the  future  he  had  chiefly  to  reckon  with 
the  prelates  of  his  own  country,  who  were  ofifended 

■  LewKLif«ofW7cUi;si,3fr-38. 

■  •  Th«  chancier  the  proaecation,"  mj%  Guwd  Robertson,  Is  sbown  Ijj  the 
ffKt  that,  although  errors  of  doctrine  had  already  been  laid  to  bis  cbarfe,  those 
vMch  were  now  brought  forward  related  entirely  to  political  and  social  qnestians.** 
— BMory,  Book  TiiL  chap.  tL 
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by  his  attacks  on  clerical  property  rather  than  his 
nnorthodoxy.  That  the  proteets  of  these  antagonists 
were  not  unreasonable  was  proved  in  1381,  when  Wat 
Tyler's  insorreotibn,  and  the  mnrder  of  Archbishop 
Sudbnry,  showed  how  dangerons  a  spirit  now  animated 
the  lower  orders.  It  is  absurd  to  argue  that  this 
socialist  outbreak  is  attributable  to  Wyolif.  But  it 
is  as  absurd  to  deny  that  the  oommunists  would  have 
found  in  Wyclif  s  writings,  had  they  read  them,  a 
justification  of  their  principles.  From  this  time 
Wyclif  8  hold  on  the  upper  classes  was  loosened.  His 
unpopularity  was  increased  when  his  new  opinions 
concerning  the  Eucharist  were  made  known.  These 
were  reprobated  even  in  quarters  where  his  attacks 
on  Rome  had  fotmd  readiest  acceptance.  Oxford  ex- 
pelled its  great  schoolman ;  a  Council  at  London,  under 
the  new  primate,  Gourtenay,  condemned  nine  of  his 
opinions  as  heretical,  and  fifteen  as  erroneous  (1382). 
Three  of  his  followers  were  subjected  to  punishment ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  xmderstand  how  Wyclif  escaped, 
unless  we  accept  his  enemies'  testimony  that  he  baffled 
his  accusers  by  an  evasive  and  quibbling  line  of  de- 
fence. Wyclif  retired  to  his  rectory  at  Lutterworth 
in  1382.  He  died  in  1384.  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  is  said  to  have  received  a  citation  to  appear  before 
Urban  VL  It  appears  that  these  two  years  of  retire- 
ment were  by  no  means  a  season  of  inactivity.  It 
was  at^his  time  that  he  published  his  pamphlets  "On 
the  Schism"  and  "Against  the  Pope's  Crusade,"  and 
the  most  pronounced  of  his  doctrinal  treatises,  "  The 
Trialogue."  It  is  also  recorded  that  he  was  assiduous 
in  his  duties  as  a  parish  priest,  and  that  the  country 
surrounding  Lutterworth  was  for  some  years  a  noto- 
rious centre  of  "  Lollardism." 
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The  chief  merit  in  Wyclif  b  syBtem  was  that  which,  chap. 
t  hundred  and  fifty  yean  later,  secured  Protestantism 
I  its  extraordinary  success.  Against  the  objective  re-  Hisr«u. 
ligion  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  with  its  manifold  per-  system. 
▼ersionB  of  doctrine  and  practice,  Wyclif  set  up  a 
religion  of  individuality  based  on  an  internal  apprehen- 
don  of  the  Saviour's  atoning  merits.  This  religion  was 
to  be  formed  exclusively  from  the  Scriptures.  He 
tooordingly  proceeded  to  publish  a  vernacular  transla- 
tion of  the  whole  Bible.  It  is  a  much  controverted 
point  whether  this  publication  was  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  novelty,^  or  whether  the  suppression  of 
Wydifs  Bible  is  not  fully  accounted  for  by  the  great 
Beformer's  socialist  theories  and  so-called  heresies, 
which  it  was  presumed  might  be  promulgated  by  its 
circulation.  Fassiug  from  his  broad  principle  of  reform 
to  doctrinal  details,  we  find  the  most  salient  heresy 
of  Wyclif  was  his  opinion  concerning  the  Eucharist. 
Bejecting  all  teachers  since  the  year  1000,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  Berengarius,"  Wyclif  took  that  view 
of  the  Sacrameut  which  was  afterwards  adopted*  by 
Cranmer,  and  which  has  been  explained  in  our  Church 

*  AgainiC  this  aaBnmption  the  men  of  the  Old  Learning  protested  in  the  six- 
teenth oentory.  Sir  Thomss  More  writes  thus :  *'  The  whole  Bible  was,  long  before 
W  jclifs  dajm,  by  rirtiioas  and  well-learned  men  translated  into  the  English  tongnc, 
and  bj  good  and  godly  people  with  devotion  and  solemnncss  well  and  devoutly 
md."  With  reference  to  Arundel's  constitution  prohibiting  WycliPs  version. 
Move  remarks,  **  This  order  neither  forbade  the  translations  to  be  read  that  were 
dooe  before  Wydifs  days,  nor  condemned  his  becauM  it  was  new,  but  because  it 
was  naaght."  It  most,  however,  be  remembered  that  More  was  strongly  prejudiced, 
aikd  may  have  based  such  statements  on  hearsay  evidence.  Between  the  Saxon 
period  and  the  time  of  Wyclif,  only  two  translators  are  known  to  us  by  name. 
Early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  William  of  Shoreham  rendered  the  Psalter  into 
FngUA  prose.  Shortly  afterwards  the  same  portion  of  Scripture  was  translated 
by  Richard  Rolle,  *'  the  hermit  of  Hampole,"  with  the  addition  of  a  commentary. 
The  stiMty  of  the  Bible  in  the  Vulgate  Version  was,  of  course,  encouraged  before 
WyctlTs  time.  We  find  Orosseteste  advising  the  Oxford  students  to  devote  the  beat 
Boming  hours  to  scriptural  studies,  ^  in  accordance  with  ancient  customs  and  the 
example  of  Paris."  See  Seebohm,  Oxford  Reformers,  p.  3. 

*  See  FMdcali  Zixanionim,  114 ;  and  compare  WycUfs  Trlalog.,  U.  7,  p.  153. 
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OHAP.  GateohiaiiL  The  SMxrameni,  aoooiding  to  Wjdif,  was 
J?;^  not  a  mere  sign ;  the  Body  of  Christ  was  in  it  yirtnall  j, 
spiritoallj,  and  saoramentallj.^  But  it  was  not  in  it 
"substantially."  As  the  acddents,  so  the  material 
substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  remained  after  eon- 
secsration.  In  other  words,  Wyolif  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  the  Beal  Pieaenoey  hnt  rejected  the  dogma 
of  transubstantiation.  Unfortunately,  a  number  of 
fantastic  and  pernicious  tenets  were  also  held  by 
Wydif.  They  were  for  the  most  part  evolyed  from  his 
£&yourite  proposition,  "Dominion  is  founded  upon 
grace."  The  Beformer  argued  that  all  kinds  of  do- 
minion were  granted  by  God  on  condition  of  obedience 
to  His  commandments.  Disobedience  cancelled  the 
grant.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  from  such  premises 
Wyclif  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  ministrations 
of  bishops  and  priests  who  are  in  mortal  sin  are  null.* 
It  is  also  plain  that  confiscation  of  the  unworthy  rich 
and  deposition  of  inefficient  princes  could  be  logically  de- 
duced from  them  by  the  socialist  fanatics.  Wyclif 
seems,  however,  not  to  have  gone  thus  far ;  he  qualified 
his  propositions  with  the  statement,  "  God  must  obey 
the  devil  in  this  world,"  meaning  that  evil  must  often 
prevail  over  good.  The  modification  thus  strangely  ex- 
pressed was,  of  course,  misunderstood  by  his  adversaries,* 
and  probably  gave  greater  oflfence  than  the  propositions 
he  sought  to  tone  down.  Priests  and  deacons  were 
conceived  by  Wyclif  to  be  the  only  orders  instituted 
in  the  primitive  times.  The  ^^Caesarean"  bishops  he 
accordingly  designates  as  lesser  Antichrists ;  ^  the  great 

>  Trlalog..  iT.  4,  p.  256  ;  9.  pp.  274,  275 :  see  Fasciculi  Zlzaniornm,  107. 

*  An  opinion  which  is  diBAllowed  in  the  Articles  of  our  Church  (Art.  XXVI.). 
Wjclifs  words  are,  "Nullus  e»t  dominus  civilis,  nullus  episcopus,  nuUus  est 
prsUtus,  dum  est  in  peccato  mortali."  See  Shirley,  Introd.  to  F.  Z.,  Ixiii.; 
Trialog.,  It.  19 ;  Walsinghun,  U.  53. 

'  See  aUrley,  IxiT.  *  Trialog..  til.  IT. 
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Antidmst  predicted  in  Scriptnre  he  supposes  to  be  tbe 
Pope.  But  most  of  the  evils  in  the  Church  are  ascribed 
hf  Wydif  to  the  existence  of  endowments.  Against 
tliese  he  directed  his  most  passionate  invectives, 
•etiuJly  arguing  that  it  was  a  greater  sin  in  Con- 
itantine  to  endow  the  Church  than  it  was  in  Paul  to 
pereecute  it.^ 

When  we  reflect  that  opinions  so  discordant  with  the 
ipirit  of  the  age  were  usually  couched  in  whimsical 
md  exaggerated  language,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
WycUrs  religion  of  individuality  and  free  inquiry  was 
palatable  to  few  besides  crazy  fanatics  and  greedy 
•ocialiflts.  Wjclifs  theories  had,  indeed,  only  to  be 
poshed  to  a  legitimate  extent  to  make  Christianity  in- 
tolerable to  society.  In  so  speaking  we  cannot  except 
the  theory — afterwards  endorsed  by  some  Protestant  sects 
—that  all  religion  is  to  be  got  from  the  Bible,  each  reader 
being  his  own  commentator.  In  efifect,  the  Lollards 
fiyond  it  as  easy  to  prove  that  Biblical  patriarchs 
married  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity,  or  that 
the  early  Christians  were  communists,  as  their  master 
had  found  it  to  prove  that  bishops  were  one  with 
priests  in  the  Apostolio  age.  For  many  years  after 
WycliTs  death  England  teemed  with  turbulent  persons, 
whose  sanctimonious  professions  cloaked  a  desire  to 
hasten  to  opulence  at  their  neighbour's  expense.  It 
was  xmscriptural  for  ecclesiastics  to  possess  property. 
It  was  scriptural  that  "the  saints,"  %,e,  themselves, 
should  "  possess  the  earth."  It  was  scriptural  to  main- 
tain opinions  with  which  the  vagaries  of  mediaeval  the- 
ology contrasted  as  the  mote  with  the  beam.  Such  were 
the  natural  results  of  Wyclif  s  appeal  to  popular  igno- 
rance.   The  educated  were  soon  convinced  that  the 

»  Trialog^  It.  17. 18. 
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Bible  was  dangerooB  reading  for  the  populace,  and 
measnreB  were  taken  to  prohibit  tbe  circnlation  of 
Wyclifs  yersion.  Worse  still,  a  deep-rooted  prejndioe 
was  established  in  the  upper  classes  against  all  sdiemes 
for  reforming  the  Ghuroh.  EspeciaUy  apparent  was 
this  feeling  among  the  nobility.  Now,  in  fact,  as  often 
since,  the  burning  house  of  the  clerical  ITcalegon  was 
too  perilous  to  his  lay  neighbour  to  be  a  gratifying 
spectacle.  Much  of  the  legislation  against  the  Lollards 
is  really  illustrated  by  the  Parliamentary  petition  of 
1413,  imploring  Henry  lY.  to  silence  those  who  in- 
▼eighed  against  tenure  oi  property  by  ecclesiastics, 

because  "  (such  is  the  excuse  of  the  *lay  lords  for  pro- 
tecting the  clergy)  "  it  is  very  likely  that  in  process  of 
time  they  will  also  excite  the  people  of  your  kingdom 
to  take  away  from  the  said  lords  temporal  their  posses- 
sions and  heritages." 

In  several  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  notably  in 
Bohemia,  opinions  resembling  those  of  Wyclif  survived. 
Occasionally  the  principle  of  salvation  by  personal 
faith  was  presented  in  its  purity,  without  detriment  to 
order  and  discipline,  and  without  sanction  to  individual 
conceit.  The  "  Friends  of  God,"  and  the  "  mystics," 
Eckart,  Tauler,  Gerson,  and  Hamerken  (better  known 
as  Thomas  h,  Eempis),  may  be  instanced  as  burning 
and  shining  lights  in  an  age  of  deep  darkness,  and 
from  them  the  sacred  fire  was  handed  down  to  a  more 
favoured  generation.  But  of  the  much-vaunted  name 
of  Wyclif  no  such  abiding  influence  can  be  predicated. 
Wyclifism  disappears  from  view  save  as  the  creed  of 
a  wrong-headed  and  turbulent  few.  When  the  day  of 
English  reformation  arrived,  it  does  not  appear  that 
our  Beformers  professed  sympathy  with  the  eccentric 
schoolman. 
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The  legislation  against  Lollardy  is  particularly  chap. 
lotioeable,  because  it  habituated  England  to  that  prin-  , 
cq>le  of  extirpating  religious  error  by  brute  force,  Jj^jj*****^ 
which  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  so  amply  and  un-  ix>iiardy. 
ksppily  illustrated.    As  early  as  1381  the  sherifis  had  13811415. 
been  ^  charged  to  arrest  and  bring  to  trial  the  Lollard 
jireacherB,  as  men  who  sowed  "  discord  and  dissension  " 
and  **  excited  the  people  to  the  great  peril  of  the  realm." 
The  accession  of  the  Lancastrian  dynasty  inaugurated 
a  aererer  course  of  action.    Burning  was  already  the 
Bominal  punishment  of  heresy  by  the  common  law; 
but  only  one'  case  of  its  infliction  is  recorded  before  the 
year  1400,  when  Parliament  passed  the  statute  *'De 
Hcreticis  Comburendis."  •    The  preamble  charges  the 
Lollard  preachers  with    wickedly  instructing  and  in- 
I     flaming  the  people,  and  as  much  as  they  may,  exciting  and 
ftirring  them  to  sedition  and  insurrection."  The  statute 
orders  that  all  persons  convicted  of  teaching  heresy 
must  either  renounce  their  errors  or  bo  delivered  over 
by  the  bishop  to  the  mayor  or  sheriff,  "  who  shall  bring 
them  before  the  people  to  be  burnt."    The  progress 
of  the  socialist  movement  under  Sir  John  Oldcastle  led 
to  a  supplementary  Act  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
according  to  which  all  judges,  sheriffs,  etc.,  were  to  be 
sworn  to  extirpate  Lollardy.*    William  Sawtrey,  a 
London  priest,  was  the  first  victim  of  the  statute  of 
1400.    Other  ordained  men  suffered  within  the  next 

1  ft  Rich.  n.  c  6. 

s  It  to  recorded  that  in  1222  a  deaoon,  who  had  been  perverted  to  Judaism,  waa 
ooBdcmned  at  Oxford  and  bomt  or  (aooording  to  Maltliew  Paris)  hanged.  Ann. 
Wjkm^  p.  M ;  Matt.  Paria,  p.  316. 

>  2  Ben.  IV.  c  1ft. 

*  Henry  VIII.  repealed  the  **  De  H«reilcit  Comburendia,"  to  replace  it  by  an  Act 
which,  while  ntfirtng  allowance  for  the  transfer  of  papal  sapremacjr  to  himself, 
n  fiMTtfd  the  ponlahment  of  boming  for  heresy,  and  also  facilitated  the  legal 
pmc—e  by  dtminiahing  the  precantlooa  hitherto  taken  with  respect  to  informers. 
The  penalty  wee  aot  flnally  aboUahed  tUJ  l«77. 
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twenty-five  yean,  Tis.  Winiam  Thorpe,  William 
Taylor,  and  the  monk  Gkurentin.  Bat  the  majority  of 
the  Tictims  were  small  tradeflmen  and  illiterate  persons. 
The  number  of  those  who  suffered  was  not  great;  and 
in  eriticiBing  this  Act  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
safety  of  the  country  depended  on  the  suppression  of 
these  turbulent  and  lioentious  sectaries.  To  oomplain 
that  the  instrument  of  suppression  sanctioned  a  punish- 
ment of  fearful  cruelty,  is  merely  to  complain  that  it 
was  the  statute  of  a  mediasyal  Fisrliament. 

To  the  aristocracy  Lollardy  was,  as  we  haTe  already 
observed,  almost  as  ofiensive  as  to  the  clergy.  Never- 
theless, one  person  of  rank  was  found  to  head  the 
Lollard  rioters  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  Y.  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  who  married  the  widow  and  claimed  the 
title  of  Lord  Cobham,  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  of 
Shakespeare's  Falstaff.^  He  appears  to  have  inferred 
from  the  dissolute  character  of  Prince  Henry's  youth 
that  the  throne  might  be  overthrown  by  a  republican 
league.  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  Old- 
castle attached  himself  to  the  Lollard  faction.  He  hired 
agents  to  raise  disturbances  in  the  dioceses  of  London, 
Bochester,  and  Hereford.  He  also  caused  menacing 
placards  to  be  posted  on  the  doors  of  the  London 
churches,  affirming  that  the  Lollards  were  prepared  to 
rise,  a  hundred  thousand  strong.  Oldcastle  was  appre- 
hended, and  the  king  himself,  mindful  of  former  ft  iend- 
ship,  endeavoured  to  argue  with  him.  This  failing,  he 
was  tried  before  Archbishop  Arundel  and  excommuni- 
cated.* The  civil  powers  subsequently  committed  him 
to  the  Tower.    Oldcastle  appears  to  have  expressed  a 

>  See  Collier's  Shakespeare,  Inirod.  to  "Henry  IV.*' 

>  See  the  report,  "  l^rocessus  contra  Johann.  Oldcastle/'  quoted  at  kogth  in 
Hook's  Archbishops,  chap.  zviL 
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disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  transabstantiation  and  the  chap. 
eiEcacy  of  pilgrimages.  In  view  of  these  opinions,  Foxe  V.,. 
wpicaonts  the  demagogue  as  a  martyr,  and  the  primate  as 
a-'beMt,"  "wolf,"  "Caiaphas,"  and  "bloody  murderer." 
Whether  Oldcastle  was  in  any  tme  sense  a  religious 
■an  IB  really  unknown.  He  contrived  to  escape  from 
fte  Tower,  and  lay  concealed  in  Wales  for  four  years. 
During  this  time  he  appears  to  have  kept  up  his  com- 
munications with  the  revolutionary  faction.^  A  riot 
was  raised  by  the  Lollards  in  St.  Giles's  Fields.  Sir 
John  was  shortly  afterwards  discovered  and  made  an 
flsample  of.  The  scene  of  the  riot  was  appointed  as 
the  fdaoe  of  execution.  Its  manner  denoted  the  two- 
iold  offence — treason  and  heresy — the  criminal  being 
first  hung  in  chains  and  then  burnt. 

The  measures  for  suppressing  the  Lollard  Bible  were  Wycurs 
probably  su^ested  by  Archbishop  Arundel  himself. 
The  provincial  synod  of  Canterbury  held  at  Oxford 
(1408)  issued  the  celebrated  Constitutions "  which 
bear  his  name.  These  forbid  all  preaching  unlicensed 
by  the  diocesan — thus  silencing  both  the  popish  friars 
and  the  Lollard  preachers — and  prohibit  the  reading 
of  Scripture  in  VVyclifs  English  version.  The  in- 
accuracy of  the  version  and  the  seditious  designs  of 
those  who  circulated  it  perhaps  sufficiently  explain 
such  enactments.  Other  translations,  such  as  the 
clergy  had  been  wont  to  place  in  the  hands  of  educated 
laymen,  were,  of  course,  not  suppressed;'  and  it  ap- 

>  Id  1414  A  procUoution  was  iasaed  by  the  Govcmmont,  charging  the  LolUrds 
with  tfae  tntentioD  of  constituting  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  of  Coaling,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  regent  of  the  realm.  Foedera.  iz.  170. 

s  Soch  was  the  interpretation  put  on  the  constitution  by  the  great  lawj-er, 
BUiop  Ljndirood,  about  tweuty-two  years  aflerwardA :  *•  Kx  hoc  quod  dicitur 
*  warHtr  oonipoaitas '  apparet  quod  libros  libellos  vcl  tractatus  in  Augllcis  vcl  alio 
m^»«Mti  prias  tranalakw  de  tezta  Scriptune  legere  non  est  prohibitum." 
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pears  from  Amnders  CanstitiitionB  "  that  a  vemacnlar 
version,  authorized  by  a  proTindal  oonndl,  was  already 
oontemplated.^  The  theory  that  religious  thought  was 
suppressed  at  this  period,  as  it  was  in  the  reigns  of 
the  Tudors,  appears  to  lack  confirmation.  What  lax 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  established  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Church  were  sometimes  openly  preached 
may  be  gathered  from  the  career  of  Beginald  Peoock. 

This  free-thinking  and  somewhat  unscrupulous  pre- 
late has  been  erroneously  classed'  with  the  sectarian  or 
anti-Boman  party.  Beally,  he  was  chiefly  notorious 
as  an  ultra-Bomanist.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  became  a  fellow  of  Oriel  in  1417.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Church,  and  in  1444  became 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  by  means  of  a  papal  provision  and 
prepayment  of  some  portion  of  the  episcopal  revenue. 
This  was  an  offence  against  the  *'  Prajmunire  "  statutes, 
but  Peoock  defended  his  conduct  by  arguing  that  all 
ecclesiastical  property  belonged  originally  to  the  Pope. 
On  similar  grounds  he  argued  in  favour  of  papal  pen- 
sions and  the  payment  of  annuities.  Pecock's  enuncia- 
tion of  these  opinions  caused  great  indignation  among 
his  brother  bishops.  He  incurred  no  punishment,  how- 
ever, and  was  subsequently  translated  to  Chichester. 
Pecock  inclined  to  the  theory  broached  by  Wyclif, 
that  all  the  tenets  of  Christianity  are  to  be  extracted 

>  The  Constitutions  prohibit  the  introduction  of  any  new  translation  till  it  "  shall 
be  approved  either  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or,  if  necessary,  by  a  provincial 
council." — Willtins'  Concll.,  iii.  317.  No  version  received  conciliar  sanction,  but  if 
Sir  Thomas  More  is  to  be  believed,  other  translations  than  Wyclifs  sometimes 
received  a  kind  of  epiiicopal  licence  for  private  use :  "  Myself  have  seen  and  can 
Bhow  you  Bibles  fair  and  old,  which  have  been  known  and  seen  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  left  in  laymen's  hands  and  women's,  to  such  as  lie  knew  for  g^nxi 
and  catholick  folk,  that  used  it  with  soberness  and  devotion." 

>  See  Foxe.  the  martyrologist.  It  is  amusing  tu  find  this  Imaginative  writer  hold- 
ing a  brief  for  the  most  pronounced  **  papist "  of  his  day,  simply  because  he  was 
accuted  of  heresy. 
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from  the  New  Testament,  studied  apart  from  other  chap. 
ecclesiastical  literature.  Thus  restricting  the  field  of 
inquiry,  lie  was  led  to  reject  not  only  transubstantia- 
tion,  but  also  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Oiristianity— our  Saviour's  descent  into  Hades,  and 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This,  at  all  events, 
was  the  charge  brought  against  him.  But  Pecock's 
theological  position  is  somewhat  unintelligible — 
wholly  80  to  those  who  make  him  a  genuine  Lollard. 
He  certainly  maintained  very  strongly  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope,  giving  the  Papacy  a  divine  institution, 
and  making  all  episcopal  authority  emanate  therefrom. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  a  broad,  intelligent  view  of 
such  usages  as  pilgrimages  and  adoration  of  images; 
and  against  clerical  celibacy  he  emphatically  inveighed. 
His  want  of  patriotism  in  policy,  rather  than  his 
peculiar  views  in  religious  matters,  led  to  his  expulsion 
from  the  House  of  Lords  in  1457.  The  next  year  his 
heretical  opinions  were  the  subject  of  an  examination 
conducted  by  Archbishop  Bouchier.  It  a])pears  that 
what  specially  irritated  his  inquisitors  was  Pecock's 
crafty  exaltation  of  the  Pope  over  Councils.  This, 
however,  Bouchier  did  not  care  to  say  plainly.  He 
condemned  Pecock  as  heretical  for  his  audacious  denun- 
ciations of  the  Councils.  Menaced  with  the  usual 
penalty,  Pecock  saved  himself  by  abjuring  his  opinions. 
His  deprivation  and  a  bloodless  sacrifice  of  his  books 
satisfied  the  authorities,  but  the  populace,  inflamed 
into  fury  against  the  man  who  exalted  the  Pope  above 
the  Church,"  ^  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
rabbling  him.  The  bishop  had  suffered  in  the  cause  of 
the  Pope.  Three  papal  bulls  were  therefore  launched 
against  Bouchier  in  vindication  of  Pecock.    But  the 

*  See  Hook's  account.  Archbishops,  vol.     chap.  zxL 
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only  leBtilt  was  that  the  papal  cdient  was  oommitted  to 
strioter  oonfinemenl  He  eBoaped«  however,  the  more 
aeriouB  penalties  of  prcammire^  and  was  allowed  to  end 
his  days  at  Thomey  Abhej,  in  enjoyment  of  eyerything 
except  liberty. 

Fecock's  medley  of  opinions  will  not  seoore  him  a 
place  in  the  ranks  of  reforming  eoolesiastics.  It  most 
not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  eanse  of  reforma- 
tion found  no  worthier  champions  at  this  period  than 
the  English  Lollards  or  their  oongenen  abroad,  or  that 
sober-minded  Chnrohmen  were  blind  to  abuses  which 
had  been  made  the  pretext  for  sectarian  extravagances. 
To  some  of  the  "mystic"  or  "pietist"  school  of 
reformers  within  the  Church  we  have  already  alluded ; 
and  an  age  in  which  the  **  Imitation  of  Christ "  ^  was 
written  and  extensively  circulated  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered quite  void  of  spiritual  life.  The  need  of 
reformation  was  the  constant  theme  of  pulpit  oratory. 
The  attempts  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  of  Churches 
to  probe  the  wounds  of  Western  Christendom  were  at 
least  earnest,  if  ineffectual.  It  is  impossible  in  such  a 
work  as  this  to  do  more  than  indicate  some  few  of  these 
attempts.  Foremost  we  rank  the  proceedings  at  the 
great  Church  Councils.  These  Councils,  in  seeking  to 
effect  amendment,  seriously  disparaged  the  assumptions 
of  the  Papacy.  The  Seventy  Years'  Captivity  had 
ended  in  1378,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  deeper  disgrace 
of  a  two-headed  Papacy.  In  dealing  with  this  anomaly 
the  Church  reasserted  the  ancient  principle  that  Popes 
are  subordinate  to  General  Councils.  The  legation  of 
cardinals  which  proposed  to  the  English  Church  this 
solution  of  the  question  at  issue  was  received  with 

1  Probably  written  by  Thomas  Hamerken  of  Kempten,  canon  of  ZwoU  (died 
1741). 
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flQtliiwiaan.  At  Pisa  (1409),  Constance  (1415),  and 
Baale  (1431),  earnest  attempts  were  made  to  efifect  a 
reformation  of  the  Clmrch.  England  sent  to  Pisa  a 
graTamen  worthy  of  her  Chnrch.  The  most  flagrant 
abosea  in  English  Christianity  were  declared  to  be  the 
appropriation  of  benefices  by  religious  houses  and  State 
officiala,  who  made  insufficient  provision  for  the  spiritual 
charge  of  the  parishes — the  non-residence  of  bishops, 
who  were  often  aliens  ignorant  of  the  native  tongue — 
the  purchase  of  papal  favours  with  bribes — and  the 
exemption  of  monastic  houses  from  episcopal  control. 
Theae  abuses  are  summed  up  in  a  memorial  which  was 
prepared  at  Oxford  and  laid  before  the  Council  of  Pisa 
by  the  chief  English  delegate,  Hallam,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury. The  representatives  of  Christendom  at  these 
three  Councils  doubtless  accepted  it  as  a  principle  that 
the  root  of  the  evil  lay  in  the  unwarrantable  pretensions 
of  the  Papacy.  The  Council  of  Pisa  deposed  and  excom- 
municated both  the  rival  Popes  in  favour  of  a  new 
nominee.  The  Council  of  Constance  distinctly  declared 
that  Popes  were  inferior  to  (Ecumenical  Councils,  and 
removed  the  wicked  John  XXII.  from  the  pontificate. 
The  Council  of  Basle,  which  deposed  Eugenius  IV., 
proceeded  to  abolish  annates,  expectatives,  provisions, 
and  reservations,  and  restored  to  the  chapters  and 
metropolitans  the  right  of  appointing  to  benefices.  The 
decrees  of  Basle  were  embodied  in  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  1438.  They  were  accepted  by  Pope 
Nicholas  Y.  But  subsequent  Popes  indignantly  re- 
pudiated the  guiding  principle  of  these  Councils.  The 
supremacy  of  the  ponti£f  over  Councils  was  reasserted, 
and  the  Church's  attempt  to  secure  reformation  by 
conciliar  action  was  thus  made  fruitless. 
Bei^ides  united  action,  attempts  were  made  by  leading 
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miP,  eccleaia&tice  to  reform  abusoe  in  their  own  provincefi^ 
-  In  Spain,  Cardinal  Ximenae  midertoi^k  swi.eping 
Tisitalian  of  the  numaatenefl  (1495).  In  Englandi 
Afobbiahop  Morton  Iimd  applied  to  ^mooeiit  Till,  for 
a  boll  empower! ri^^  liim  U>  QsmUxw-i  a  dmilar  work  (1489)* 
The  duty  ffubBeq^uantlf  dsTolTed  w  Giaxdimd  Wobej* 
At  FloretiQa,  SaTtnuzola  tvageA  wm  agib^  llie  fiooi 
i>f  ^<»<:i<  t  v  witb  aatncen^j  ^md  wsat^iUBm  "^Aix&kwxm 
than  condone  Us  many  errors. 

But  demoB  of  Oomualti  and  isdiiridiiA]  ewrtions 
were  alika  piwerless  a^iiusit  e\*iU  w!iich  literally  lay 
at  the  lieaafi  of  CL^riBtendoai,  The  Papacy  exhibited 
in  the  pemm  of  Alexander  YL  th#  mot^t  det^fita^la 
of  all  its  repreeentattvea.  Not  long  aftenc^'ards  came 
Leo  X.,  who,  in  order  to  build  S.  Peter's,  re-estab- 
lished the  practice  of  hawking  indulgences.  This 
peiiod  closes  on  a  scene  of  general  depravity,  which 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  thus  describes :  "  Some  years 
before  the  rise  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
heresy,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  were 
then  living,  there  was  almost  an  entire  abandonment 
of  equity  in  the  ecclesiastical  judgments,  in  morals 
no  discipline,  in  sacred  literature  no  erudition,  in 
divine  things  no  reverence :  religion  was  almost 
extinct."  *  Perhaps  the  best  influence  was  that  intel- 
lectual revival  which  in  the  next  century  served  as  the 
handmaid  of  theology,  and  powerfully  aided  the  work 
of  reformation.  As  yet,  however,  it  was  little  more 
than  a  resuscitation  of  mental  energy,  having  little  in 
common  with  Christianity,  and  nowhere  less  than  in 
Rome  itself.  The  importance  of  Greek — a  study  lately 
revived — in  the  field  of  theological  research  was  as  yet 
hardly  recognized.    In  so  speaking,  we  may  make  an 

1  Concio,  uviii.,  Opp.  vi.  296. 
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boDOnrable  exception  in  favour  of  England.   In  tbe  chap. 
bands  of  such  men  as  Colet  and  Orocyn,  Linacre  and   -  ^ 
Warham,  the  literary  impulse  bad  already  assumed  a 
theological  and  a  practical  bearing.    By  these  and  The  ir«w 
other  English  scholars  the  facilities  offered  by  the  New 
Learning  for  the  study  of  early  Christian  literature 
were  rightly  valued.    The  connection  of  such  studies 
with  religious  reform  was  consequently  appreciated  at 
Oxford  some  years  before  the  Protestant  movement  in 
Germany.    The  work  of  these  educational  reformers 
will  be  noticed  in  the  next  chapter. 
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GHAFTEB  VIL 
▲J).  1509^1534. 

Marriage  with  Catharine— ProlMtantini— lis  hWoiT— Its  prlndplea— Its  an. 
adcDtiilc  chancter— Its  srhtsmatte  tsndencj— Its  relation  to  the  EngUah  Before 
matton— The  English  Gharofa  under  Wolaey— Wolacy'a  downfall— Other  Re- 
formers  at  the  onlTenities— The  dtroroe  qneitton— Besnlt  of  negotiations  with 
Rome— The  appeal  to  the  nnlversities— Cranmer  heoomes  primate  and  decides 
the  queetioD— Auti-papal  legislation — Papal  licences  and  bulls  prohibited— 
The  king's  ecclesiastical  supremacy— The  Commons  extort  the  **  submission  of 
the  clergy"— Annates,  etc.,  prohibited  at  the  instance  of  Convocation — "Statute 
for  the  Restraint  of  Appeals"— Negotiations  \«ith  the  Pope  resumed  to  no 
purpow— Papal  interference  in  bishoprics  prohibited— The  separation  is  accom- 
pli^ed,  the  clergy  acquiescing. 

Arthur,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.,  had  died  in 
1502,  shortly  after  his  marriage  with  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  A  scheme  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  grasping  English  king  for  retaining 
the  large  dowry  and  the  political  advantages  which 
were  accessories  to  this  alliance.  Henry,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age,  should  be  betrothed 
to  his  brother's  widow.  Appeal  was  made  to  Eome  for 
a  dispensation  sanctioning  this  irregular  union,  and  it 
is  noticeable  that  at  the  outset  it  was  urged — with 
what  truth  is  now  unknown — that  the  marriage  of 
Arthur  and  Catharine  had  never  been  consummated. 
So  grave,  however,  were  the  objections  to  a  union 
between  persons  thus  related,  that  two  Popes  refused  to 
accede  to  the  king's  request.    Julius  II.  was  at  length 
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peraoaded  to  grant  a  fall  dispensation,  allowing 
Catharine  to  marry  Henrj,  even  if  the  marriage  with 
his  brother  had  been  consummated  (1504).  Even  now 
it  seemed  probable  that  no  use  would  be  made  of  the 
■anction  thus  hardly  won.  Beligious  scruples  and  a 
rupture  with  Spain  combined  to  induce  Henry  VII.  to 
relinquish  the  scheme,  and  the  young  prince  was  per- 
ffoaded  to  repudiate  his  marriage  contract  with  all 
requisite  formalities  before  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
(1506).  Even  now  the  avaricious  sovereign  could  not 
fiuse  the  prospect  of  resigning  Catharine's  dowry.  Nego- 
tiations with  the  Spanish  court  were  renewed,  and  the 
formal  repudiation  was  considered  cancelled.  Prince 
Henry  grew  up  cheerfully  accepting  this  strange 
ailiance  as  his  destiny,  and  when  ho  succeeded  to  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  his  Council  urged  the 
ipeedy  fulfilment  of  his  father's  scheme.  Accordingly, 
Ott  June  3,  1509,  King  Henry  VIII.  was  married  to 
Catharine  of  Aragon.  Though  his  bride  was  eight 
years  his  senior,  the  happiness  of  the  king's  union  was 
for  many  years  all  but  complete.  The  exception  was 
in  the  matter  of  children ;  several  times  Catharine  had 
been  delivered,  but  only  one  child,  and  that  a  girl,  wag 
the  surviving  issue.  During  this  period  of  Henry's 
reign  the  management  of  afifairs  political  and  eccle-  A.n. 
siastical  was  confided  almost  exclusively  to  Thomas 
Wolsey,  a  devoted  minister,  whose  energy  made  ample 
amends  for  the  youthful  king's  dihinclination  for 
bosinees. 

The  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  matters  in  England  pw>te•un^ 
during  Wolsey's  administration  will  be  noticed  here-  SSi,^^ 
after.    The  student's  attention  must  for  the  present 
be  directed  to  the  great  religious  changes  now  taking 
place  on  the  Continent.    We  have  seen  how  general 
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CHAP,  and  how  hopeless  was  the  yeanung  for  religioiiB  reform 
'  >  in  the  preoeding  oentoiy.  In  the  Froteetant  move- 
ment these  pent-up  foelings  at  length  found  adequate 
expression.   The  origin  of  this  movement  was  a  dispute 

AJ>.  ua7.  between  Martin  Luther,  an  Augustinian  monk  and  pro- 
fossor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  and  John  Tetzel,  a 
Dominican  employed  by  Leo  X.  to  hawk  indulgences. 
From  impugning  papal  indulgences,  Luther  went  on 
to  assail  other  notorious  abuses  in  the  Boman  system. 
Against  these  he  inveighed  in  the  Tract  against 
Popedom  "  and  "  The  Babylonish  Captivity."  Though 

▲.D.108L  Luther's  opinions  were  condemned  by  the  princes  and 
prelates  of  the  empire  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  they  soon 
gained  numerous  and  influential  adherents.  The  anti- 
papal  agitation  became  connected  with  the  intellectual 
revival  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  its 
promoters  were  usually  known  as  the  men  of  the  New 
Learning,  a  designation  which  of  right  belonged  to 
educational  reformers  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Lutheran  movement.    When  the  second  Diet  of  Spires 

A.n.  1089.  deferred  the  subject  of  religious  reform  till  a  General 
Council  should  be  called,  the  new  religionists  "pro- 
tested "  against  the  prorogation,  and  thus  precipitated 
a  schism.  The  societies  in  which  they  were  incorporated 
were  hence  called  "  Protestant."  Protestantism  found 
adherents  in  all  grades  of  society.  It  included  pious 
and  learned  divines  who  longed  for  doctrinal  reform. 
It  appealed  to  such  men  of  rank  as  grudged  the  clergy 
their  social  and  political  dignity,  no  less  than  to  those 
who  sincerely  regretted  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
Church.  The  lower  orders  welcomed  a  system  which 
seemed  conducive  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In 
many  places,  indeed,  the  new  scheme  of  religion 
assumed  that  socialist  character  which  had  tainted  the 
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Lollard  system.  The  seditious  teaching  of  the  fanatic 
Monzer  and  the  gross  immoralities  of  the  Anabaptist 
lection  were,  however,  emphatically  disowned  by 
Luther.  The  new  religion  became  the  basis  of  a 
political  union,  and  a  protracted  war  was  waged 
between  the  emperor  and  the  allied  Protestant  princi- 
palities. Of  this  war  we  need  only  say  that  it  ended 
in  a  compromise  at  Augsburg,  whereby  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  empire  secured  toleration  by  promising 
loyalty. 

The  principles  asserted  by  the  Protestant  Eeformers 
must  now  be  noticed.  Their  adversaries  might  have 
urged  that  on  almost  every  point  of  doctrine  the 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  movement  were  at  variance. 
Nevertheless  certain  definite  hypotheses  lay  at  the 
base  of  all  the  new  systems  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  justified  a  claim  to  affinity  where  outward  unity 
was  unattainable.  The  disciples  of  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Zningle,  Calvin,  all  maintained  that  the  mediaeval 
ijstem,  with  its  machinery  of  propitiatory  masses,  in- 
dulgences, works  of  satisfaction,  and  works  of  superero- 
gation, had  caused  men  to  undervalue  personal  faith  in 
the  Saviour.  Lidividual  appreciation  of  the  fact  of 
the  Atonement  was,  they  agreed,  the  end  and  aim  of 
Christianity.  The  means  employed  by  the  Church  to 
aecure  this  were,  some  illegitimate,  some  inefficient, 
many  nnduly  aggrandized  so  as  to  be  themselves  ends 
rather  than  means.  A  new  system  must  therefore  be 
developed :  and  since  all  subsequent  periods  in  Church 
history  had  been  more  or  less  corrupt,  the  "re-forma- 
tion" must  be  based  on  the  Gospels  and  such  other 
relics  of  the  Apostolic  age  as  the  Church  had  included 
in  her  canon  of  Scripture.  For  such  a  second  creation 
of  Christian  religion  the  recent  literary  impulse,  with 
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its  reviyal  of  the  study  of  Greek,  might  seem  to  have 
offered  great  fadlitiee.  But  bjr  Luther  and  the  Pro- 
testant doctors  the  queetiona  whioh  this  remodelling  of 
Christianity  reviTed  were  submitted  to  the  adjudica- 
tion, not  of  scholarship,  but  of  individual  prodivity, 
and  this  was  considerably  biased  by  the  recoil  from 
the  Church's  system.  The  relative  value  of  the  several 
New  Testament  writings— even  the  genuineness  of  some 
— had  first  to  be  accurately  determined.  But  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Protestants  on  these  points  was  so  arbitrary 
as  to  be  worthless.  S.  James's  Epistle  insisted  on  the 
efficacy  of  good  wotIdb,  and  this  efficacy  had  been  over- 
rated by  the  medinval  Church ;  therefore  this  Scripture 
was,  according  to  Luther,  an  epistle  of  straw."  On  the 
other  hand,  S.  Paul,  writing  to  men  who  had  mounted 
to  Chrititianity  from  Judaism,  had  said  much  about  the 
superiority  of  personal  faith  to  religion  of  system. 
Personal  faith  was  the  Protestant  panacea;  therefore 
the  basis  of  the  new  Christianity  was  St.  PauPs  Epistles, 
rather  than  the  Gospels  or  other  New  Testament 
Scriptures. 

When  the  Protestant  doctors  got  beyond  these 
elementary  questions,  they  found  it  impossible  to  agree 
about  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  the 
extent  of  free-will  in  man,  the  relations  of  faith  and 
works  in  the  scheme  of  salvation,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment to  be  adopted  by  Christian  bodies,  and  the  duties 
of  Christians  to  the  civil  authorities.  Schisms  conse- 
quently ensued,  and  the  Protestant  movement  resulted 
in  the  production  of  many  disintegrated  societies.  Some 
of  these  differed  from  the  Catholic  Church  of  the 
early  ages  only  in  points  of  discipline.  Many  of  them, 
however,  evolved  from  the  Scriptures  systems  by  which 
personal  faith  was  made  to  sanction  or  excuse  gross 
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immoimlitj  and  insabordination  to  all  constituted  ohap. 
authority.  The  increase  of  Protestant  sects  has  created 
in  modem  times  a  belief  in  the  right  of  "private 
judgment  *'  in  religions  matters.  Such  a  belief  would 
Mm  to  be  a  logical  deduction  from  the  premises  of 
ftotestantism.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
wij  Protestant  doctors,  and  their  Puritan  successors 
(both  of  whom  punished  what  they  considered  heresy 
with  death),  persistently  disowned  it. 

The  new  system  obtained  a  hold  in  Denmark,  its  relation 
Sweden,  and  Scotland,  which  was  destined  to  be  ^i^Lh 
permanent.  The  tenure  of  Protestantism  in  France,  the  S^™*" 
Low  Countries,  and  Southern  Germany  was  for  various 
reMons  more  precarious.  In  England  its  principles 
were  thoroughly  sifted  during  the  "Reformation 
period,"  the  ascendant  being  gained  now  by  the  State 
ChoTchman,  now  by  the  Romanist,  now  by  the  Puritan. 
This  period  of  transition  ranges  over  some  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  Its  progress  was  illustrated  by  many  now 
religiouB  formularies,  of  which  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
of  1571,  and  the  Canons  and  Catechism  of  1604,  are 
the  chief  survivors,  and  by  repeated  revisions  of  the 
Die  of  Sarum,  of  which  our  Liturgy  is  the  final  out- 
come, llie  earliest  of  these  publications  is  the  Ten 
Articles  of  1526  ;  the  last  is  the  Prayer-Book  of  1662, 
which  has  received  no  additions  of  doctrinal  importance. 

Such  a  transition  was  rendered  possible  by  a  change  in 
the  political  constitution  of  the  Church,  which,  though 
contemporaneous  with  the  Lutheran  movement,  was 
not  connected  with  it  either  in  origin  or  purpose,  and 
to  which  England  had  really  been  drifting  ever  since 
the  accession  of  Edward  I.  The  change  we  allude  to 
was  the  formal  repudiation  of  papal  supremacy — a 
repudiation  enforced  by  King   Henry  VIII.  from 
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qnestionable  motiyes,  bnt  weloomed  by  most  English 
Chorohmen  as  a  measure  which,  withont  impairing  the 
catholicity  of  their  conntry,  opened  the  way  for  long- 
desired  ecclesiastical  reforms.  These  internal  reforms 
were  carried  on  thronghont  Henry's  reign,  seldom  with 
singleness  of  aim,  bnt  always  withont  detriment  to  the 
Church's  continuity.  In  the  administration  of  Edward's 
Erastian  Council  the  foreign  Protestants  found  a  coign 
of  vantage,  and  at  that  time  assimilation  to  the  new 
and  hastily  formed  continental  systems  seemed  imminent. 
Through  this  crisis,  howeyer,  the  English  Church  passed 
without  loss  of  Apostolical  succession  or  Catholic 
doctrine;  and  at  no  subsequent  time  was  anything 
done  that  invalidated  her  claim  to  be  the  very  society 
planted  by  Augustine,  or  that  merged  hor  among  the 
new  creations  of  Protestantism.  She  repudiated  the 
medieeval  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy,  yet  remained 
Catholic;  she  appropriated  the  real  fruits  of  the  con- 
tinental revolution,  yet  never  became  a  sect. 

A  brief  account  of  the  administration  of  Wolsey  will 
illustrate  the  condition  of  the  English  Church  just 
before  this  formal  severance  from  Rome.  It  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  for  years  past  good  men  had  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  English  Church, 
though  unable  to  mark  out  the  lines  on  which  such 
reform  should  be  based,  and  entirely  averse  to  any- 
thing like  doctrinal  change.  Of  such  persons  Cardinal 
Wolsey  is  a  favourable  type.  The  character  and  the 
reforming  influence  of  this  great  statesman  appear  to 
have  been  undervalued  in  consequence  of  the  mis- 
representations of  contemporaries  who  profited  by  his 
disgrace,  or  were  in  other  ways  interested  in  dis- 
paraging him.  Impartial  modem  historians  have 
vindicated  Wolsey's  fame  and  acknowledged  the  ser- 
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Tioes  he  rendered  in  preparing  England  for  the  Befor-  ohap. 
mation.  Thomas  Wolsey  appears  to  have  been  bom  J^'^ 
of  hnmble  parentage  ^  at  Ipswich,  in  1471.  He  took 
his  degree  at  Oxford  at  an  unusually  early  age,  be- 
came a  fellow  of  Magdalen,  was  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  Henry  VII.  by  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
aod  was  Dean  of  Lincoln  when  Henry  VIII.  suc- 
oeeded  to  the  throne.  With  the  young  king  Wolsey's 
inflnenoe  was  from  the  first  great,  and  gradually  be- 
came paramount.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  Archbishop  of  York.  In  1515  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Chancellorship,  and,  according  to  the  evil  custom 
of  the  time,  received  the  sees  of  Durham  and  Win- 
chester in  commendam  to  enable  him  to  bear  the  great 
expenses  of  this  office.'  In  the  same  year  Henry's 
influence  with  the  Pope  procured  him  promotion  to  the 
cardinalate.  As  a  cardinal  he  took  precedence  of  the 
primate  Warham,  and  the  administration  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  in  his  hands  from  this  time  till  his 
death.  Zealous  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  and  per- 
haps stimulated  by  the  example  of  Cardinal  Ximones  in 
Spain,  Wolsey  applied  to  the  Pope  for  a  licence  enabling 
him  to  conduct  a  visitation  of  the  English  monas- 
teries. Leo  X.  was  somewhat  suspicious  of  Wolsey's 
fidelity  to  the  Papacy,  and  tried  to  pat  this  busi- 
ness into  the  hands  of  an  Italian,  Cardinal  Campeggio. 
The  king,  however,  refused  to  recognize  Campeggio's 
legatine  authority  unless  Wolsey  was  associated  with 
him  in  the  commission.    Eventually  Wolsey  was  made 

1  The  tradition  that  his  father  was  a  batcher  originated  in  a  misunderstood 
wittidsm  of  Charles  V.  Alluding  to  the  execution  of  Buckingham,  the  eaiperor 
said  that  the  best  **  buck  "  In  England  was  destroyed  by  a  '*  butcher's  dog,"  im- 
pljing,  of  coarse,  that  Uenry  was  a  butcher  and  Wolsey  his  obsequious  servant. 

s  Mr.  J.  H.  Blunt  remarks  that  Wolsey's  mission  to  France  alone  cost  him 
£10,000.  Henry  recouped  him  on  this  occasion  by  making  him  Abbot  ot 
a.  Albttiw :  tee  EUia,  Orig.  Letters,  lU.  i.  274. 
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GHAP.    sole  legate  for  a  short  period.  By  the  special  reqneet  of 
.  theking^  this  period  was  extended ;  and  at  last  Clement 

Vn.  allowed  the  legateship  to  be  held  for  life.  After 
the  cardinal's  downfistll,  and  when  a  breach  with  Borne 
was  in  contemplatum,  Henry  had  the  audadty  to  fine 
the  English  clergy,  as  rendered  liable  to  ajpnemtMim  by 
their  acknowledgment  of  Wolsey's  legatine  anthoriiy. 
Wolsey  hoped  to  put  the  monastic  system  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  by  a  reorganization  which 
shonld  benefit  the  nniTemities.  The  larger  houses  were 
merely  to  be  purged  of  abases;  the  smaller  he  pro- 
posed to  suppress  by  drafting  their  inmates  into  the 
larger.    The  rerennes  thns  gained  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  facilitating  education  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge.   The  contrast  between  this  excellent  scheme 
and  the  work  of  vandalism  subsequently  executed  by 
Cromwell  at  once  suggests  itself.     Twenty  of  the 
smaller  and  really  useless  houses  were  actually  sup- 
pressed in  this  way  by  Wolsey,  and  their  revenues* 
A.D.iB8a  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  the  college  now  known  as 
Christ  Church.    Seven  professorships,  the  endowments 
of  which  were  in  later  years  appropriated  by  the  king, 
were  also  established  at  Oxford.    At  both  universities 
Wolsey  oflfcred  liberal  patronage  to  the  **  New  Learn- 
ing "  properly  so  called,  i.e.  to  the  study  of  Greek  and 
patristic  theology.   In  thus  befriending  the  educational 
centres  of  the  Church,  Wolsey  seems  to  have  recog- 
nized that  the  real  stronghold  of  the  sectarians  who 
were  now  flocking  in  from  Germany  was  the  ignorance 
and  mental  degradation  of  the  English  clergy.  Both 
imiversities  were  at  this  time  slightly  infected  with 

»  "  TntcrceBslone  etiam  pncfati  llenrici  Regis." — Brewer's  Colend.  State  Papern, 
1216 ;  Rymer,  xlii.  739. 

>  S.  Frideswide,  the  largest,  together  Mrlth  the  a4Jolning  Canterbury  Hall, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  college. 
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Lntheranism,  and  by  his  rational  and  lenient  treatment 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  heresy  Wolsey  showed  him- 
self quite  beyond  his  age.  Warham  in  vain^  urged  him 
to  bam  the  Oxonian  Lutherans.  The  cardinal  was 
content  to  confute  them  in  argument,  and  compel  their 
attendance  at  a  holocaust  of  heretical  literature. 
Proteetant  books,  in  fact,  rather  than  Protestant  persons, 
were  the  victims  of  Wolsey's  orthodoxy.  His  forcible 
suppression  of  these  was  justified  by  the  irreverent 
tone  of  such  treatises  as  "  the  Babylonish  Captivity," 
tnd  by  the  scurrilous,  even  blasphemous,  tendency  of 
the  subsequent  productions  of  the  Protestant  press. 
But  it  was  directly  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  Henry 
had,  notwithstanding  Wolsey's  remonstrances,*  taken 
the  nltra-Roman  line  in  his  answer  to  Luther.  Besides 
&ciHtating  theological  studies  at  the  universities, 
Wolsey  proposed  to  benefit  the  Church  more  directly 
by  an  extension  of  the  episcopate.  The  bishops  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were,  as  wo  have  seen,  too  much  burdened 
with  State  duties  to  do  their  work  as  Church  officers. 
Wolsey  proposed  to  relieve  the  lords  spiritual  of  much 
of  their  responsibility  by  creating  twenty-one  new 
bishoprics  out  of  the  revenues  of  useless  monasteries. 
Only  six  of  these  were  allowed  to  survive  when  the 
administration  of  the  Church  passed  into  the  rapacious 
hands  of  Cromwell.  Another  project  of  Wolsey's  was 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation. , 
This  change  would  have  greatly  facilitated  the  de- 
spatch of  reformatory  measures.  Wolsey  unfortunately 

>  See  Warham's  letter.  EllU,  Orig.  Letters,  ITT- 1.  239. 

«  "On  Jane  24, 1518,  Secretary  Pace  had  written  to  the  cardinal  that  the  king 
was  ple«Md  with  some  gigns  of  commendation  which  Wolsey  had  at  length  shown. 
He  is  Tery  glad  to  have  noted  in  your  Grace's  letters  that  his  reasons  be  called  ln< 
critable,  considering  yoar  Grace  was  sometime  his  adversary  therein,  and  of  con- 
txmcj  opinion."~Brewer's  Galend.  State  Papers. 
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CHAP,    did  not  sucoeed  in  reoommending  it  to  the  aonthem 
J^Il,  Houbg.* 

Such  were  the  most  striking  features  in  Wolsey's 
administration.   It  will  be  oonvenient  to  cany  on  the 

woiM7*«  history  of  the  reforming  cardinal  to  its  melancholy 
dose.  As  early  as  1626,  Wolsey's  unpopularity  with 
a  jealous  aristocracy  seems  to  have  shaken  his  in- 
fluence over  Henry.  Boyalty  itself  had  been  dis- 
satisfied with  Wolsey's  way  of  dealing  with  the 
monasteries  and  the  sectaries.  No  part  of  the  monastic 
revenue  had  fed  the  insatiable  cravings  of  the  royal 
treasury ;  *  and  (to  borrow  the  words  of  the  subsequent 
indictment)  Henry  considered  the  cardinal  to  have 
been  an  impeacher  and  disturber  of  due  and  direct 
correction  of  heresies."  But  the  immediate  cause  of 
Wolsey's  downfall  was  his  inability  to  further  the 
king's  wishes  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  an  inability 
which  Henry  was  induced  by  Anno  Boloyn  to  mis- 
interpret. It  would  have  been  creditable  to  Wolsey 
had  the  imputation  of  unwillingness  to  aid  in  '*  the 
king's  matter "  been  deserved.  The  one  dark  blot  on 
his  fame  is  that  he  unscrupulously  devoted  his  energies 
to  this  unworthy  cause,  and  was  thus  involved  in 
intrigues  of  disgraceful  character.  His  sin  found  him 
out,  when  it  became  plain  that  the  Pope  had  been 
duping  Henry,  and  that  it  was  not  intended  that  the 
question  should  be  settled  by  legates,  or  in  England. 
Wolsey  suffered  as  the  papal  legato,  though  he  was 

Oct  1689.    in  no  way  accessory  to  the  Pope's  policy.    He  was 

1  The  two  Houses  would  have  sat  together  as  a  legatine  synod,  with  Wolsey 
for  president.  The  southern  Convocation,  perhaps,  regarded  this  arrangement  as 
impairing  the  dignity  of  the  primate  of  Canterbury. 

>  ** These  noble  lords,"  writes  the  French  ambassador,  "imagine  that  the 
cardinal  once  dead  or  ruined,  they  will  incontinently  plunder  the  Church  and 
jrtrip  it  of  all  its  wealth."— Le  Grand,  Histoire  du  Divorce,  iil.  374. 
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raddenlj  deprived  of  the  chancellorship  and  proceeded  chap. 
igainst  tinder  the  " Praemunire "  statutes.  By  the  verdict  ZV^:^. 
of  the  law  courts,  all  his  possessions  were  forfeited  to 
the  king.  Even  now  it  seemed  likely  that  Henry 
would  let  him  end  his  days  in  the  retirement  of  his 
northern  see  (Feb.  1530).  Wolsey  was  actually  at 
Cawood  Castle,  preparing  to  be  enthroned  in  York 
Minster,  when  fortune  dealt  its  last  and  fatal  stroke. 
He  was  informed  that  some  secret  correspondence  with 
the  King  of  France  had  been  betrayed  to  Henry,  who 
had  put  an  evil  construction  on  it,  and  that  he  was 
to  be  taken  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
lon.  Throughout  his  reverses  Wolsey  had  displayed 
little  fortitude.  He  was  now  so  overcome  that  his 
health  became  fatally  impaired.  He  journeyed  as 
far  as  Leicester  Abbey,  and  there  died  of  a  broken  hov.  30. 
heart. 

Contemporaneously  with  Wolsey  there  had  flourished  other 
a  distinguished  group  of  Reformers  of  similar  type — men  at  the 
who  wished  to  use  the  intellectual  revival  in  the  service  siuee. 
of  religion,  and  to  purge  the  Church  of  the  super- 
stitious accretions  of  a  darker  age  without  impairing 
its  catholic  character.    It  is  these  men  we  have  to 
thank  for  that  sober  and  inquiring  spirit  which  in- 
fused itself  into  the  assemblies  of  the  sixteenth-century 
divines,  and  which  made  the  English  Reformation,  when 
not  interfered  with  by  the  secular  power,  contrast 
00  favourably  with  the  religious  movements  on  the 
Continent.    Foremost  among  these  men  was  Colet,  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  whose  readings  on  the  Greek  Testament 
attracted  numerous  audiences  at  Oxford  and  at  his 
own  cathedral,  and  whose  denunciation  of  such  abuses  a.d.  leos. 
as  simony,  nepotism,  non-rohident  clergy,  and  secu- 
larized bishops  caused  considerable  sensation.  Like 
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minded  was  Oolef  s  friend  GrooTn,  who  had  revived  the 
stndy  of  Oreek  at  Oxford  and  himself  given  inBtmction 
to  Erasmus.  His  pupil's  great  pnblioation,  a  printed 
Grreek  Testament  with  a  commentary,  paved  the  way. 
for  a  sdentifio  review  of  the  doctrinal  tenets  of  the 
Church.  Included  in  this  Oxford  coterie  (in  the  years 
1492-1496)  was  Thomas  More,  equally  lEealous  for 
reform  by  means  of  education,  and  as  late  as  1516  pre- 
pared to  advocate,  or  at  least  able  to  conceive  of,  a  tolera- 
tion to  all  religious  creeds.  That  such  toleration  was 
utterly  impracticable  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  shown 
by  the  conduct  of  the  author  of  Utopia "  when  he 
afterwards  had  to  deal  with  heresy  as  a  statesman. 
Warham,  the  primate,  a  prelate  whose  abilities  the 
genius  of  the  northern  archbishop  has  somewhat 
eolipsed,  was  no  less  desirous  of  reform.  His  friend 
Erasmus  writes  to  him,  detailing  the  most  conspicuous 
ab\ises  in  the  Church's  system,  and  Warham  ^  corre- 
sponds with  Wolsey  on  the  evils  connected  with 
monastic  appropriations.  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
was  in  communication  with  Wolsey  on  the  same 
subject  in  1518.  Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  basing 
reformation  on  theological  research,  this  prelate  had 
endowed  the  College  of  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford,  for  the 
study  of  the  three  sacred  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew.  The  pious  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was 
instrumental  in  introducing  the  new  studies  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  it  was  at  his  instigation  that  Lady 
Margaret's  endowments  at  both  universities  were  be- 
stowed. Public  lectures  on  the  Greek  Testament  were 
being  given  at  Cambridge  by  Dr.  Warner  and  Mr. 
Staflford.  Such  influences  were  radiated  from  the 
universities  to  all  parts  of  England,  and  everywhere 

1  See  Ellis,  Orlg.  Letten,  HI.  11.  30. 
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men's  mindfl  were  roused  to  consider  the  necessity  of 
a  religions  reform.  Bat  the  educational  reformers 
•eldom  ventured  to  impugn  those  papal  pretensions 
which  the  modem  historian  regards  as  the  fountain 
head  of  all  mediaBval  abuses.  The  king  himself,  indeed, 
had  recently  silenced  all  controversy  on  this  topic  by 
his  strong  assertion  of  papal  supremacy  in  his  treatise  ^ 
against  Luther,  the  treatise  which  obtained  for  the 
Kiglish  sovereign  the  title  "  Defender  of  the  Faith." 
And  the  fanaticism  and  irreverence  of  the  refugee 
Protestants  had  done  little  to  attract  English  sympathies 
to  the  cause  of  anti-papal  systems.  The  irony  of  fate 
now  ruled  that  the  stoutest  champion  of  the  Papacy 
should  sever  England  from  the  Roman  communion, 
and  that  the  repulsive  episode  which  terminated  his 
first  marriage  should  inaugurate  a  purification  of  the 
national  Church. 

Henry  appears  to  have  professed  no  doubts  as  to  the 
validity  of  his  marriage  with  Catharine  and  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  Princess  Mary  before  1526.  By  this  time 
the  queen,  who  was  much  his  senior,  had  lost  her 
beauty.  Of  her  children  only  one  had  survived,  and 
that  a  female,  whose  claim  to  the  succession  would  be 
an  anomaly,  and  whose  legitimacy  might  certainly 
be  questioned  by  the  men  who  disallowed  papal  dLj- 
pensations.  In  this  same  year  Henry's  affections  were 
undoubtedly  attracted  by  Anne  Boleyn,  a  lady  of  the 
queen's  retinue.  It  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  ask 
which  of  these  considerations  first  suggested  to  the  king 
the  idea  of  a  divorce.  It  will  be  sufiicient  to  remark 
that  Henry's  conduct  throughout  the  proceedings 
was  disgustingly  brutal,  on  the  most  favourable 
assumption. 

>  Aasertk)  Septem  Sicmnentorum,  printed  in  1621. 
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^thm  ^Wn^  miter «glliM  Sampd  te*  sbcml  fiw 

yc^atit^  and  involve a  mrhs  of  jH^litiCfil  ormiplicatioM 
and  discredititlJo  iutriguefi.  Theae  aI&q  we  cannot  in- 
i^mtig^  ftill^  in  muA  m  work  m  lUbt  otrntout 
wmWeo  with  mdicatiag  what  appear  to  he  the  pro- 
minent features  in  ikB  ejiisodet  and  Ireatitig  it  in  its 
relation  to  eodeeuuitiqBl  hiitgrj.  The  gmmd  on  which 
Henr;  olaimed  a  dlToroe  waa  that  &  manria^  with  a 
brother^e  widow  wsa  profaihItGd  by  Qod^e  la w»  and  oould 
not  be  legalized  hy  mf  papal  dispeataticsu  Btill  more 
irregular  waa  enoh  «  suiziage  it  tiie  pmkm  tmioit 
had  hm  cxmatimiiiaMi,  as  fienry  argued  that  of 
Gbtihan iie  a ti « I  Pi i n oo  A r t h n r  h ad  I k  - o ii .    It    ^ ems  1 1 1 j 1 1 


thought  to  settle  the  question  offhand  by  pronouncing 
the  divorce  himself  in  his  capacity  as  papal  legate. 
This  proceeding  was  forbidden  by  Pope  Clement  YII., 
who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor 
Charles,  Catharine's  nephew.  Counsel  was  now  taken 
with  several  bishops,  theologians,  and  doctors  of  law, 
but  rather  with  the  view  of  vindicating  the  king,  and 
propping  an  unpopular  cause  with  respectable  names, 
than  of  obtaining  a  final  verdict.  Thus  early  ^  a  course 
had  been  suggested  which  was  adopted  at  Cranmer's 
recommendation  two  years  later,  viz.  that  the  question 
at  issue  should  be  submitted  for  decision  to  the  uni- 
versities. Wolsey,  against  whom  Anne  Boleyn  had 
conceived  a  violent  prejudice,  knew  that  his  only  hope 
of  retaining  court  favour  lay  in  a  zealous  advocacy  of 
Henry's  interests  at  Home.  Twice  his  negotiations 
were  foiled,  when  seemingly  on  the  verge  of  success,  by 
the  artifices  of  the  shifty  Pope,  who  dared  not  offend 
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the  Emperor  Charles.  In  1528  a  third  attempt  was 
made.  Dr.  Fox  and  Dr.  Gardiner  were  sent  to  bring 
from  Clement  a  commission  empowering  Wolsey  and 
Campeggio  (a  cardinal  who  was  known  to  the  king, 
and  who  held  the  English  bishopric  of  Salisbury)  to  act 
as  bis  representatives,  and  give  a  final  judgment  on  the 
qnetstion  in  a  legatine  court.  After  great  difficulties 
had  been  surmounted,  this  court  was  formally  sanc- 
tioned ;  and  before  it  Henry  and  Catharine  were  cited 
in  the  hall  of  Blackfriars  Palace  (May  31,  1529).  The 
injured  queen,  arguing  her  cause  in  person,  thought 
it  best  to  repudiate  the  authority  of  the  court,  and 
make  a  formal  appeal  to  the  Pope  himself.  The  legates 
pronounced  her  contumacious,  and  continued  the 
sessions.  On  June  28  Catharine's  cause  was  defended 
by  Bishop  Fisher,  who  argued  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  with  an  earnestness  which  was  never  forgiven 
by  Henry.  Fisher  stood  almost  alone  in  his  opposition 
to  the  king's  project :  More  was  tongue-tied  by  his  hopes 
of  office ;  other  leading  men  had  been  persuaded  or 
silenced  by  Henry's  machinations.  Suddenly  it  came 
out  that  Campeggio  had  been  privately  instructed  by 
Clement  not  to  decide  the  question  in  England.  On 
July  23  he  adjourned  the  court,  and  it  was  undertstood 
that  Henry  was  to  be  cited  to  Eorae,  and  a  new  trial 
instituted.  ITie  proceedings  in  the  legatine  court  had 
only  been  sanctioned  to  gain  time.  The  anger  of  the 
disappointed  monarch  was  excusable.  We  have  told 
how  it  was  wreaked  upon  Wolsey,  who  had  really  been 
duped  as  completely  as  the  king  himself.  The  cardinal 
was  deprived  of  the  Great  Seal  this  autumn,  the  new 
Chancellor  being  Sir  Thomas  More.  This  autumn  also 
saw  the  initiation  in  Parliament  of  measures  inimical 
to  the  Pope  and  the  ecclesiastics  ( who  were  supposed 
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to  be  partisanB  of  Wokej) — measnres  which  quickly 
brought  England  to  the  first  landmark  in  the  Beforma- 
tion  period,  the  formal  repndiation  of  all  papal  pre- 
tensions. The  progress  of  these  measures  will  be 
considered  below.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  matter 
of  the  divorce,  we  notice  the  appearance  of  an  adviser 
hitherto  unknown,  but  destined  to  play  as  important 
a  part  in  English  history  as  Wolsey  himself.  Gkurdiner 
and  Fox  were  accompanying  the  king  on  a  progress, 
when  they  chanced  to  meet  with  Dr.  Granmer,  fellow^ 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  at  Waltham,  and  converse 
with  him  on  the  great  question  of  the  day.  Dr. 
Cranmer,  although  little  known  in  Cambridge,*  and 
certainly  not  ranking  high  among  men  of  learning, 
possessed  a  considerable  knowledge  of  law  and  some 
natural  acumen.  Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  had 
followed  the  progress  of  the  "king's  matter"  with 
interest.  In  his  conversation  with  Gardiner  and  Fox 
he  suggested  that  the  opinions  of  the  universities  should 
be  taken,  and  the  matter  then  be  decided  in  an  English 
court.  This  counsel  was  reported  to  the  king.  It  at 
once  took  his  fancy;  for  the  universities  and  courts 
of  England  could  probably  be  coerced  to  give  a  favourable 
decision.  Cranmer  was  ordered  to  write  a  book  ex- 
pressing his  views,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Rome, 
probably  to  broach  the  new  expedient  to  the  Pope. 
Thence  he  journeyed  to  the  various  Italian  universities, 
to  secure  verdicts  on  Henry's  behalf.  The  king's  appli- 
cation to  the  universities  was  accompanied  with  bribes ; 

>  Cramner'fl  marriage  with  bis  flrut  wife  bad  not  loet  him  his  fellowship.  She 
died  within  the  twelvemonth,  and  he  claimed  a  right  to  be  reinstated. 

>  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  resident  in  Cambridge— twenty- five  years 
of  excitement,  of  reform,  and  of  progress :  and  yet  we  can  only  remark  and  lament 
that  among  the  distinguished  men  of  the  university  the  name  of  Cranmer  does  not 
appear."— Hook's  Archbishops. 
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and  Orleans,  Paris,  Angiers,  Bonrges,  Toulouse,  Padua,  ohap. 
and  Bologna  pronounced  that  Henry's  marriage  was  T"'_ 
against  God's  law,  and  that  the  Pope  had  no  power 
to  sanction  it  by  dispensation.  But  the  English  uni- 
veraities  were  less  amenable  to  persuasion  than  had  been 
expected.  Cambridge  yielded  to  menaces,  but  only 
acknowledged  the  illegality  of  such  a  mariiage  "when 
the  matrimony  had  actually  been  consummated."  * 
Oxford,  still  grateful  to  her  benefactor  Wolsey,  made 
a  much  bolder  stand.  In  fact,  the  desired  response 
could  only  be  secured  by  manipulating  Convocation. 
The  king's  party  were  summoned  to  vote  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  opposition.  And  even  then  the  ille- 
gality of  Henry's  marriage  was  voted  in  the  same 
terms  as  at  Cambridge.  A  servile  Parliament  was  now 
incited  to  demand  from  the  Pope  a  declaration  that  the 
marriage  was  null,  on  the  ground  that  the  universities 
had  so  decided,  and  to  reproach  him  for  his  delay  in 
the  matter  (July,  1530).  The  Pope  replied  rebuking 
the  Parliament  for  its  audacity.  This  reply  elicited  a 
royal  proclamation  which  make  it  penal  to  introduce 
bulls  from  Kome  (Sept.  19,  1530).  The  Houses  of 
Convocation  were  intimidated  by  a  preposterous  threat 
of  prosecution  for  having  acknowledged  Wolsey's 
legatine  authority.  They  appear  to  have  voted  the 
nullity  of  Henry's  marriage  in  teims  less  equivocal 
than  those  adopted  by  the  universities.  The  death 
of  Warham  (Aug.  1532)  enabled  Henry  to  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  business.  Passing  over  Gardiner  oransMr 
and  other  deserving  ecclesiastics,  Henry  conferred  the  primata. 
primacy  on  the  new  Cambridge  luminary.  Thomas 

>  **  Rnipondemaa  .  .  .  quod  ducere  uzorem  fretris  mortui  sine  liberin,  oognitAin 
i  priori  Tiro  per  carnalem  copnlam,  nobia  ChristianiB  hodic  est  prubibitum  Jure 
divlDo  ac  Datarali/'—Lamb's  Corpus  Cbristi  IXxniments,  p.  21. 
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mm.    Omtiinof  was  nmdnAtod  Isj  file  l^rawm,  mi 

^IJL-  eU'otpfl  l\Y  tho  Tnrmks  of  CaTiterbiiry.  He  took  the 
necefigary  oath  of  obedieaoe  to  Rome  (presumably  with 
m  motet  ime^niixm^  mi  thva  eblaiiied  the  bull  of 
QimBecraticn  md  pfSUm^  iffbioii  itiU  dowderdd 
QflpentialB. 

CoDvinced  that  tbe  new  primftte  ivould  hftT»  no 
temple  about  pnincmnoing  the  divorce,  Henry  antid* 
patad  tliis  fbirmality  hj  privately  marrying  Anne 
Baleyn  at  tliR  end  of  1532.  Cranmer  made  a  pannle 
of  a  Baoond  ai^joal  to  OonTOoation^  and  of  a  petition  to 
Benxy,  aaktag  leiM  t&  ^paMsaA  to  Ihaftial  dileflQiEfik*^ 
tion"  of  Ms  catiso.    The  kliag  vrm  pleased  to  grcmt 

bed^oan." 

queen  to  be  contumax  for  refusing  to  appear,  and  gave 
sentence  that  it  was  not  within  the  power  of  a  Pope 
to  license  a  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow  (May  23). 
A  week  later  he  pronounced  at  Lambeth  the  validity 
of  Henry's  private  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  The 
new  queen  was  crowned  on  June  1,  and  on  September  5 
gave  birth  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  The  Pope  had 
meantime  annulled  Cranmer's  sentence,  and  threatened 
the  king  with  excommunication.  On  March  23,  1534, 
the  long-delayed  papal  verdict  found  utterance.  Clement 
declared  that  the  marriage  with  Catharine  was  valid, 
and  that  Henry  could  have  no  other  wife  while  she 
lived. 

Anti-papal  We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  ecclesiastical 
leffiaiattom.  j^gigig^^jQ^  celebrated  "  Eeformation  Parliament " 

(1529-1636).  Wolsey's  downfall  had  been  hailed  with 
joy  by  both  Houses.  There  was  much  ill  feeling  at 
this  time  between  clergy  and  laity,  and  as  the  whole 
body  of  ecclesiastics  was  supposed  to  be  implicated  in 
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the  disgrace  of  the  favourite,  the  winter  of  1629  was  chap. 
thotight  a  fit  season  for  introducing  measures  to  their  J^^, 
detriment.    Three  bills  of  such  tendency  were  passed. 
The  fees  charged  in  the  bishops'  courts  for  probate  of 
wills  were  cut  down  by  the  first ;  mortuary  fees  by  the 
second;  the  third  forbade  clerics  to  obtain  from  the 
Pope  licences  to  hold  a  plurality  of  benefices.    This  bill  JJJJJJ^ 
in  no  way  prohibited  pluralities;  it  merely  made  theandbuus 
king  the  fountain-head  of  the  iniquity  for  the  future,  a.d.  is89. 
instead  of  the  Pope.    The  same  tendency  is  observable 
in  many  other  reformatory  measures  of  this  Parliament, 
which,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  was  well  stocked  with 
holders  of  offices  under  the  Crown.    We  have  already 
mentioned  the  proclamation  of  Sept.  19,  1530,  which 
forbade  the  introduction  of  lloman  bulls.  It  may  appear 
somewhat  inconsistent  that  Cranmer,  two  years  after- 
wards, applied  to  the  Pope  for  a  bull  to  sanction  his 
consecration.    But  it  was  important  that  no  one  should 
be  able  to  dispute  the  title  of  the  metropolitan  whose 
business  it  was  to  pronounce  the  divorce ;  and  even  at 
this  date  the  rupture  with  Rome  was  not  considered 
final. 

Other  and  more  important  measures,  however,  were  The  kind's 
preparing  men  for  a  final  severance  from  Rome  during  ^Mticai 
the  years  1.530-1534.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
was  the  Act  which  vested  the  supremacy  of  the  English 
Church  in  the  sovereign.  We  have  already  related 
that  the  clergy  Were  punished  for  accepting  Wolsey's 
legatine  authority,  it  being  argued  that  they  were  thus 
accessory  to  his  supposed  misdemeanours.  Judges  were 
found  who  ruled  that  for  this  offence  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy  were  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  "PraB- 
munire"  statute;  in  other  words,  that  their  liberties 
and  possessions  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  king. 
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JSLri^  paid  an  enormons  htun  uf  money.  They  w^^re  told  that 
in  the  prw&bie  to  the  Act  granting  this  payment  a 
Sirm  until  %6  f&tidd^^  aas^ng  that  ^  acmralgii 
HM  su]srtime  hca^l  of  the  Engli.sh  Ohiiroh,  The  words 
mggested  by  Herury  were,  **  the  Bnglieh  Church,  of 
n^liolL  tlie  Idtig  wkm  is  pvoleotor  and  Bxi|mm@  liead." 
This  wi:>rcHng  appeared  to  the  clergy  objectionably 
vmguc,  if  not  irreverent*  It  certainly  might  be  con- 
ttmed  m  giving  the  sovereign  the  powm  hitherto 
feated  in  ^  pontiff,  and  though  most  of  the  clergy 
mre  incHn^  to  ranounoe  Boman  snpremacy,  none 
wished  for  a  Pope  at  home  in  the  person  of  Henry  YIII. 

disparage  the  Apostolical  succession.  He  only  insisted 
that  the  head  of  a  Christian  state  must  be  the  head  of 
its  Church  also.  As  the  view  was  expressed  afterwards 
by  its  champion  Gkirdiner,  Henry  claimed  to  be  "  a 
prince  of  his  whole  people,  not  of  a  part  of  it,"  and  to 
"  govern  them  in  all  things,  not  in  some  only ;  and  as 
the  people  constitute  the  Church  of  England,  so  he 
must  needs  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  as  he  is 
the  supreme  head  of  the  people."  ^  Cranmer  did  his 
best  to  expound  this  view  to  Convocation.  Still  the 
members,  especially  those  of  the  Lower  House,  were  dis- 
satisfied. They  insisted  on  a  qualifying  clause,  quan- 
tum per  Christi  legem  licet  eiiam  supremum  caput,"  ^  and 
Henry  had  to  be  content-  with  this  modification  of  the 
title.  To  the  "  Eeformation  Parliament,"  however,  the 
maintenance  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church  was  a  matter 

1  Gardiner.  De  vera  obedlentia. 

•  MEoclesie  et  cleri  Anglicani,  oujus  singalarem  protectorem,  unicum  pt 
rapremum  dominum,  et  qnoDtam  per  Christi  legem  licet  etiam  supremum  caput 
Ipeiiu  u^jMtatem  reooguoscimos."— Wilkins,  Gone,  iii.  T25. 
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of  small  importance.  Whon  the  claim  to  supremacy  was 
embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1534,  the  qualify- 
ing clanse  was  omitted.  The  "  Act  of  Supremacy  "  was 
roooeeded  by  an  Act  yet  more  disgraceful  to  the  national 
representatives.  This  made  non-recognition  of  the 
new  title  punishable  with  death.  It  declared  it  to  be 
treason  "to  imagine,  invent,  practise,  or  attempt  any 
bodily  harm  "  against  any  of  the  royal  family,  or  "  to 
deprive  any  of  them  of  their  dignity,  title,  or  name." 
The  **  Treason  Act,"  as  it  is  called,  was  apparently 
devised  by  Henry  to  bring  to  the  scaftbld  More  and  Fisher, 
of  whose  fate  we  shall  speak  presently.  It  was  repealed 
by  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  The  "  Act  of  Supremacy  "  was  re- 
pealed in  the  first  year  of  Mary,  and  never  resuscitated. 
Under  Elizabeth,  who  would  not  accept  a  more  pre- 
tentious title  than  "  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church," 
an  Act  was  passed  which  centred  in  the  Crown  all 
corrective  jurisdiction  for  the  punishment  of  "errors, 
heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  etc."  Such  jurisdiction  had 
really  always  been  a  constitutional  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  though  in  recent  times  it  had  been  invaded  by 
papal  pretensions.  But  Henry  claimed,  and  by  the 
servility  of  Parliament  was  enabled  to  exercise,  a 
directive  jurisdiction,  or  power  to  give  orders  to  the 
clergy  in  matters  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  practice. 
And  the  same  claim  was  made  by  those  who  represented 
the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Church  in  which  this  claim  at  last  resulted 
BO  disgusted  England,  that  on  Edward's  death  it  was 
prepared  to  put  Boman  supremacy  again  on  its  trial 
rather  than  tolerate  a  continuance  of  the  lay  papacy. 
With  regard  to  the  fine  demanded  of  the  clergy,  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  the  payment  made  by  the  Canterbury 
Convocation  alone  amounted  to  a  million  and  a  half  of 
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moDdy.  ^6  repT^aentativas  of  the  Iftitj  were, 
of  ootiine,  oquftUy  liable  to  a  prmmmt^^  siuc^  all 
England  had  raiMigiiixad  Wolaaya  l^gatsiia  amtbmty* 
But  it  waa  mkf  ^a  ^slergy  wlkom  tLmty  datad  to 

despoil.  From  the  CuimutinM  ]\r  iLLeivod  a  giuvelling 
ipologjr  for  thaii  ^otitioua  oatiuca,  and  with  this  ho 
pix»fa«ed  himfletf  aafiafiad.^ 
Th^com-  Tlin  Tn  xt  rofbnutqfT  amsilfa  cami?  from  the  Com- 
uxt<,tt  tjip  inons,  wlitj,  on  Umili  Hj  158S^  petitioQcd  tbe  king  for 
n^iof  from  divoft  alerieat  amotiimB,  and  oape^^iaQy 
eomplalnad  of  being  subject  to  oa&ow  w^ioh  had  never 
faoeiTad  aasant  of  ParliaDi&nt.  Th»  Mag  was  thus 
induced  to  aond  to  tha  Honaea  of  OonTOoatum  thr^ 

m 

without  the  king's  consent ;  (2)  The  canons  are  to  be 
reviewed  by  a  committee  of  thirty  persons,  who  shall 
abrogate  therein  whatever  "  is  prejudicial  to  the  king's 
prerogative  and  onerous  to  his  Highness's  subjects ;  " 
(3)  All  such  canons  as  the  committee  approve  of  shall 
be  binding  when  ratified  by  the  king.  The  third  of 
these  Articles  was  rejected  by  Convocation,  acting  under 
the  influence  of  Bishop  Fisher.  Their  acceptance  of 
]foy,i689.  the  other  two  was  embodied  in  a  subsequent  Act  of 
Parliament  (January,  1534),  called  the  "Statute  of  the 
Submission  of  the  Clergy."  This  enacted  that  sixteen 
men  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  sixteen  of  the 
clergy  should  be  named  by  the  king  to  review  the 
canons.  It  also  ordered  that  henceforth  all  convoca- 
tions should  be  called  by  the  king's  writ '  (instead  of 
by  the  writ  of  the  archbishop),  and  that  nothing  should 
be  done  therein  without  the  king's  licence. 

1  See  Amos,  Statutes  of  Henry  VTLL,  p.  67. 

>  By  an  unconstitutional  refusal  of  this  writ  the  anti-Church  administration  of 
George  L  was  able  to  suppress  the  Churoh's  representatiTe  body. 
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We  next  notice  the  statute  prohibiting  the  payment  chap. 
of  annates  to  Rome.     This  measure  originated  in  a  ^"-^ 
petition  of  Convocation  in   1531.     This  petition  is  Annates, 
remarkable  as  proving  that  the  idea  of  separation  from  hibitS^at 
Rome  was  not  unacceptable  to  the  clergy ;  indeed,  that  ^J^j^ioe  o 
the  first  suggestion  of  separation  came  from  them.  Jj^^o®*- 
How  impoverishing  the  impost  of  annates  was  to  the 
Church  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  newly 
appointed  bishop  was  not  only  charged  with  fees  for 
papal  bulls  before  he  could  be  consecrated,  but  also  had 
to  pay  in  advance  the  whole  of  his  first  year's  income. 
Convocation  prayed  the  King  that  this  impost  should 
be  abolished,  and  that  if  the  Pope  offered  opposition, 
"  forasmuch  as  S.  Paul  willeth  us  to  withdraw  ourselves 
from  all  such  as  walk  inordinately,  it  may  please  the 
king's  most  noble  majesty  to  ordain  in  the  present 
Parliament  that  then  the  obedience  of  him  and  his  people 
he  withdrawn  from  the  see  of  Borne"    This  petition  was 
immediately  followed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  ^  ordering 
that  payment  of  annates  should  cease,  and  that  the 
Pope  should  only  receive  a  payment  of  five  per  cent,  on 
the  income  of  the  see,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the 
requisite  bulls;  and  if  the  Pope  should  resist  this 
measure  and  refuse  bulls  for  consecration,  then  it  should 
"  be  lawful  for  the  bishops  to  be  consecrated  without 
them,  and  for  the  clergy  to  minister  all  manner  of 
sacraments  and  sacramentals,  any  excommunication, 
interdiction,  or  inhibition  of  the  Pope  notwithstanding." 

Ilere  again,  however,  we  meet  with  a  testimony  that 
these  reformatory  measures  were  all  subsidiary  to  the 
divorce  business.  This  statute  was  not  to  be  ratified 
by  the  king  till  Easter,  1533.  It  was  doubtless  levelled 
in  terror  em,  as  a  method  of  coercing  the  Pope  to  pro- 
nounce the  desired  sentence. 

>  23  Hen.  VUI.  c  20. 
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Still  njoro  apparcMit  was  ITeiiry'y  uiotive  wben  the 
Parliament  was  kiBpired  to  pas}^  the  **  Statute  for  the 
B««tramt  of  Appeals"  (FeK  Vm).  In  this  statute  it 
is  alleged  that  England  k  coni]KisGd  of  a  temporality  and 
a  fspirituality,  caclx  oompotent  to  judge  Ite  own  oaHfleOL 
Yet,  deapite  tbe  pn^iMtiona  of  former  kings,  appeals 
lieem  made  to  tbe  aoe  of  Boomihi  eamm  ^fmttifimmf 
Hfid  it  lions,  will  oh  have  <hih:tjii4  defeatBl  jiiKti<?L\ 
I^r  tlia  future  all  eucb  oausea  «re  tei  be  decided  witMn 
Oe  kingdom  Mid  ia  tiba  ssmat  waHa  to  wUdi  tliay 
Woug.^  Any  spiritual  p>cr>on  vvhn  nhfill  refuee  to 
•S^cute  the  fiontenoe  of  these  courts  shall  lie  imprisoned 
Of  fined.  Tbusa  introduce  oeniures  from  S«nna 
KaUa  to  Aft  penalties  alfe«%^pe9vided  hj  the 
itelltte  16  Jtich*  It.  Appeals  aro  to  be  rDnde  from 
the  archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  or  from  him  to  the  arch- 
bishop or  Dean  of  Arches.  Here  the  right  of  appeal 
shall  end,  save  in  the  case  of  the  king  and  his  heirs,  who 
may  appeal  from  the  archbishop  to  the  Upper  House  of 
Convocation.  Thus  was  new  machinery  provided  for 
effecting  the  divorce,  in  case  the  Pope  should  continue 
obdurate.  It  was  by  virtue  of  this  statute  that  Cranmer 
actually  took  upon  himself  to  give  judgment  in  this 
matter  in  the  following  May. 

All  these  reformatory  measures  were  wellnigh  can- 
celled in  the  winter  of  this  year.  Francis,  King  of 
France,  mediated  between  Henry  and  the  Pope.  An 
arrangement  was  pending  that  the  former  should  give 
up  all  measures  for  a  severance  from  Komo,  and  the  Pope 

*  Spiritual  caiuefl,  it  will  be  seen,  are  strictly  confined  to  the  spirituality 
**  which/'  nays  the  preamble,  '*  always  hath  been  reported  and  also  found  of  that 
■ort,  that  both  for  knowledge,  integrity,  and  sufficiency  of  number  it  bath  been 
alwajs  thought  and  is  at  this  hour  sufficient  and  meet  of  itself,  without  the  inter- 
meddling of  any  exterior  person  or  persons,  to  declare  and  determine  all  such 
doubts."  We  need  not  point  out  how  utterly  opposed  to  this  principle  is  the 
practice  of  the  present  times. 
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should  allow  the  divorce  case  to  be  reconsidered  by  chap. 
impartial  judges  at  Cambrai.  Henry's  assent  was  to 
reach  the  Pope  by  a  certain  day.  The  English  courier 
was  despatched  with  the  concession  required,  but  failed 
to  arrive  in  time.^  Pressed  by  the  Emperor  Charles, 
and  ignorant  of  Henry's  acquiescence,  the  Pope  took 
the  fatal  step  by  passing  that  sentence  of  March  23 
of  which  we  have  made  mention.  The  rupture  was 
completed  in  the  following  year,  when  a  new  Pope, 
Paul  III.,  was  roused  by  the  unjust  executions  of  More 
and  Fisher  to  pronounce  sentences  of  excommunication 
and  deposition  against  Henry  VIII.,  and  to  absolve 
all  bis  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  Against  such 
hostility,  however,  England  was  forearmed  by  the 
statutes  we  have  enumerated. 

But  a  few  more  measures  were  necessary  to  re- papai 
establish  the  independence  of  the  English  Church,  ^^o^  in 
One  of  them  was  an  Act  prohibiting  papal  iuter- ^J^StS. 
ferenco  in  appointments  to  binhoprics.  The  "  Statute 
uf  Provisors  "  and  other  Acts  of  recent  reigns  had  in- 
validated the  papal  claim  to  nominate  to  English 
bishoprics ;  and  of  late  years  the  usual  method  of  filling 
up  a  vacant  see  had  been  that  which  obtains  now.  A 
corxqk  ^ elite  was  given  to  the  diocesan  chapter,  but  was 
really  made  a  legal  fiction  by  the  sovereign's  preroga- 
tive of  nomination.  But  even  down  to  the  date  of 
Cranmer's  consecration  papal  bulls  were  thought  neces- 
sary to  give  final  confirmation,  and  the  Pope  thus  had 
it  in  his  power  to  invalidate  the  sovereign's  appoint- 
ment. This  power  was  taken  away  by  an  Act  of  1533, 
which  required  that  no  person  shall  **  henceforth  be 
presented  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  nor  apply  for  bulls 
from  him,"  and  that  the  archbishop  and  bishops  shall 

'  Sec  Hubert's  Henry  VIII. ;  Kennctt,  It  pp.  170-173. 

H 
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esA#.    ftt  mtm  oeneUMfttft  Ite  acn&Iddo  of  tad  cli»|iterf 

^  ^  giviiiL^  fiiiil  uging  to  him  pall^  and  all  otlier  benodie- 
Tun  Mpam  tioon,  witliottt  afi[ply£xig  for  them  to  the  see  of  Eomou*^  ^ 

CoTivi  ication  ;  iio^%  expressed  in  iinHcpiiTocJil  temis,  it 
juimiirii;         ouibodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.    Before  thi« 
M0  dinii  tbe  GonTooationa       QJtivfissitiefi,  aiid 
tSie  ^Bgulnr  i'lergy,  had  spontaneonnly  rcpTidiaktd  tho 

Pflope'a  protun8ioii&  to  aothority  in  our  Church,  deckrinj^ 
tibkt  ifafi  Birsliop  of  Roma  had  '*  no  greftte?  jurifidiction  " 
in  thig  kingdom  ^'than  any  other  foTOign  faifihop"' 
(spriDg  and  summer,  IS84)«  By  virtue  of  his  new 
title  Henry  had  charged  the  prelates  to  aac  that  tJie 

loatitier  of  ^i»imon^fit^^&,  wM^^V^iaft  books, 
etc."  The  mandate  was  cheerfully  complied  with,  and 
the  bishops  were  for  the  most  part  zealous  in  urging 
the  clergy  to  preach  about  the  supremacy  of  the  sove- 
reign and  **  his  just  cause  of  matrimony."  Thus  was 
the  first  stage  in  the  Reformation  reached,  and  a  con- 
stitutional change  established  which  made  the  English 
Church  independent  of  Eome. 

»  This  statute  was  supplemented  by  2«  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14,  "  For  the  Nomina- 
tion of  Suffragans  and  Oonsecration  of  them."  Twenty-six  towns  are  herein  men- 
tioned as  to  be  accounted  suffragan  sees,  and  the  regulations  for  the  appointment 
of  their  bishops  are  laid  down.  This  Act  is  sUll  in  force.  It  is  highly  discreditable 
to  our  episcopate  that  until  quite  recently  there  was  little  thought  of  using  what  in 
thinly  populated  mediaDval  England  was  always  a  recognized  part  of  the  Church's 
machinery. 

"  See  Wilkins,  Cone,  lii.  769,  782,  783;  and  Rymer,  xlv.  493.  How  general  this 
repudiation  was  is  shown  by  Wharton's  statement,  that  in  his  time  there  were  in 
the  Exchequer  at  least  175  instruments  disowning  papal  Jurisdiction.  These  con- 
tained the  subscriptions  of  all  the  bishops,  chapters,  monasteries,  colleges,  hospitals, 
etc.,  of  thirteen  dioceses,  and  he  knew  where  the  subscriptions  of  the  remaining 
dioceses  were  to  be  found :  see  Mr.  J.  H.  Blunt,  The  Beformation,  p.  375. 
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CHAPTEE  VIIL 

^enq;  V&L — continued. 
A.D.  1534-1547. 

Two  distinguished  maJcontentfl— Implicated  by  Elizabeth  Barton — And  disposed  of 
under  the  "Treason  Act"— Careers  of  More — And  Bishop  Fisher— Cromwell  in 
the  ascendant  (1530-IMO>— His  history— His  scheme  for  spoiling  the  monasteries 
—Possible  arguments  in  its  defence— Precedents — Detailed  account  of  the  scheme 
—Its  execution— Suppression  of  the  smaller  houses— Second  Tisitation- Enforced 
revignation  of  the  larger  houses— The  "  Pilgrimage  of  Once  "—Third  and  final 
visitation— Fate  of  the  ^ected— £!s  pott  facto  Act  of  1539— Vandalism— How 
the  spoil  was  spent — Effect  on  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  cathedrals— The  loot 
at  Canterbury— Henry  excommunicated— Progress  of  Reformation— State  of 
parties — The  foreign  Protestants  and  Henry— The  Ten  Articles  passed— Progren 
of  Reforming  measures — Royal  ii^unctions — Proceedings  in  Convocation — The 
*•  Bishops'  Book:  "—More  royal  injunctions — The  open  Bible— Foreign  Protestants 
again  at  Henry— The  King  no  Protestant — Religious  persecutions— A  retrospect 
— Hunn  and  turbulent  Protestantism  in  1615— Why  ultra-Protestants  were 
tolerated  from  1534-1539— But  persecuted  flrom  1529-1534— Instances— The  sop 
to  the  Protestant  faction — Romanists  are  the  only  sufferers  from  1534  to  November, 
1538— The  Six  Articles  of  1539— This  Act  not  often  enfproed— Fall  of  Cromwell— 
Henceforward  both  extremes  suffer— But  an  orderly  Reformation  is  continued — 
The  "  King's  Boole  "—Purgation  of  devotional  offices— Engliah  Litany  and  King's 
Primer- The  "  Book  of  Homilies." 

To  most  persons,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  the  religious  Twodis- 
changes  were  satisfactory.  Two  important  exceptions  SSS^^^ 
must  be  noticed.  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher 
were  known  to  sympathize  with  the  partisans  of  Queen 
Catharine;  they  were  also  averse  to  the  royal  supre- 
macy. For  the  former  cause  they  had  been  marked 
out  for  destruction  by  the  king ;  their  scruples  about 
forswearing  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope  were  now 
made  a  means  to  ensnare  them.    Already  they  had 


been  imperlDied      alleged  itnpUiM^fSti  in  tito  tiyir  of 

Elt^,a!)f;f  ]i  BartfJii,  tlio  iiiin  of  Kent.  This  tmfortunati?^ 
person  had  Jiad  her  mind  upaet,  It  aeesii,  by  the  subject 
of  tlie  qmm*%  wronge — a  oanae  wMoh  bjid  mmj  wA- 
herf^r^ta  among  the  middle  and  lower  elaKf^f^s.  Thirinn; 
her  fit8  of  hysteria  she  was  wont  to  utter  stijingo 
afl^inp,  whioh  tiie  dtetgy  in  the  neighbourliorHl  ji^^sed 
eff  as  fKcopheciiefl  ^mik  a  tiiew  to  gain.^  Aj^bbbhop 
Warham  and  Biaho|i  Jlsher  both  belisTiid  in  the  in- 
epirfition  of  the  girl*  ^lori  li^id  an  interview  with 
lier,  bnt  rofused  to  hear  her  reyelationa  when  he  fonad 
1Sb0y  bore  tm  the  great  poliMcal  qnesKon.  She  wm  led 
ly  her  r'liijkluyers  h^  titter  ]>reil:rf  i^^ris  nf  tin  -  nii -fortunes 

June,  1533,  Cranmer  thought  it  necessary  to  investigate 
the  matter.  The  nun,  the  parish  priest,  and  five  monks 
were  apprehended  and  examined ;  and  torture  revealed 
the  existence  of  a  plot  to  place  the  Princess  Mary  on 
pnpiicated  ^he  throne.    The  names  of  Fisher  and  More  were 

byXUsa- 

mentioned  in  this  worthless  confession.    Barton  was 

Barton, 

A.D.  108a  hanged  with  her  six  clerical  adherents ;  Fisher  and 
More  were  reserved  to  be  the  victims  of  a  more  elabo- 
rate process.  To  the  **  Act  of  Succession,"  which  made 
Anne  Boleyn's  children  the  lawful  heirs  to  the  crown, 
was  attached,  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  king,  a  form 
of  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  leading  persons  in  the  State. 
This  oath  involved  a  repudiation  of  the  authority  of 
all  foreign  potentates,  despite  of  any  oath  made  to  the 
contrary  in  former  time.  To  More  and  Fisher,  who 
were  known  to  be  maintainers  of  the  papal  supremacy, 


1  Or  perhaps  to  f  erve  political  end&  Dr,  Bocking,  of  Canterbury,  and  Richard 
Haaters  (the  incombent  of  Aldington,  Joan's  parish)  appear  to  have  been  the 
chief  agents. 
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this  oath  was  immediately  offered.    Both  professed  chat 
their  inability  to  take  it ;  they  were  consequently  com-  ^I^L. 
mitted  to  the  Tower.    In  the  autumn  of  1534  theAnddis- 
"  Treason  Act "  was  brought  in  to  ensure  their  destruo- 
tion.  Eefusal  to  repudiate  the  Pope  might  be  construed  aS^^*^ 
as  "imagining"  to  the  disparagement  of  the  king's ^^'^^^ 
titles.    The  execution  of  ten  of  the  monks  of  Charter- 
house for  their  inability  to  forswear  papal  supremacy 
was  a  presage  of  the  fate  awaiting  these  more  dis- 
tinguished culprits.    Nevertheless  their  case  was  not 
prooeeded  with  till  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  May,  1535,  drove 
Henry  to  fury  by  making  Fisher  a  cardinal.  They 
were  then  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded. 

We  have  already  noticed  More  as  one  of  the  educa-  oarMnof 
tional  reformers.  He  had  attained  eminence  as  a''^ 
lawyer  and  statesman,  had  been  Speaker  of  the 
Commons,  and  in  1529  was  invested  with  the  Chancel- 
lorship, a  dignity  seldom  conferred  on  a  layman. 
Though  a  reformer,  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Protestant  systems,  and  not  only  wrote  treatises  ex- 
posing their  antinomian  tendency,  but  suppressed  the 
circulation  of  their  literature  with  great  severity. 
Among  the  works  prohibited  by  More  was  Tyndale's 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,^  which  he  considered 
inaccurate,  and  likely  to  cause  ill  feeling  among  the 
lower  classes.  The  Chancellor  declared,  however,  that 
when  the  anti-Church  literature  had  been  suppressed, 
a  translation  of  the  Scripture  should  be  made  by 

>  Prioted  at  Cologne  in  1625.  To  arrest  its  dicolation  Warfaam  biid  onwieely 
bought  op  a  whole  edition.  The  prejudice  against  nnaothorized  translationB  of 
Scrfptore  has  been  alreadj  alluded  to.  Tyndale's  **  prologues  "  and  glosses  (the 
former  more  bulky  than  the  translation  itself)  did  not  tend  to  alter  the  opinion  of 
the  authorities.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  some  of  Tyndale's  editions  (1631  and 
1634)  there  occurs  a  wilful  mutilation  of  the  passage,  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  14,  which 
teaches  submisbion  to  civil  authorities.  The  words  **  whether  it  be  to  the  king  ss 
'  are  omiited. 
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"great  learned  and  catholiok  peraons,"  The  earliest 
of  More*e  theological  wmipl  I9  iihs  "  Sii|y|ilioatioa  of 
Boulu."  This  waa  writtei^  in  answer  to  the  **  Supplica- 
tion of  Beg^m,'*  a  iciimloiM  production  in  wliieh 
Simon  Fish  bad  as&ftiled  the  dootiiiid  of  purgatory,  and 
Inrrdglied  again  At  the  mouln  aa  motioiiolizing  aU  the 
ftliiifl  of  England.  FisVs  canae  ma  taken  up  l>y  John 
Fiyth,  Oxford  Lntherani  at  this  time  harboured 
aharoad.  Fi^tb  wai  impmdesit  pncn^h  to  xBtnm  shortly 
i^lerfmd«  to  England,  He  yrm  appmhended^  by 
More'e  Jigonl  s,  and  brotiglit  before  Archbishop  Cranmer 
a^d  other  prelates,  who  delivered  bijn  to  the  seonlai 
IMfWer  to  be  bttnit  (Jtilj,  1533).  Sobevt  Baineii, 

another  refngee,  More  diBputed  on  the  nature  of  tlie 
Church.  Tyndale  himself  was  attacked  by  More  in 
his  "Dialogue,"  and  a  controversy  ensued,  in  which 
his  adversary's  antinomianism  and  denial  of  sacramental 
grace  gave  More  a  strong  position.  The  epitaph  which 
More  composed  as  his  own  memorial  contains  the 
words  **  Furibiis  autem  et  homicidis,  hsereticisque  moles- 
tus."  That  he  thus  prided  himself  on  being  a  persecutor 
was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  appears, 
nevertheless,  a  deplorable  inconsistency  in  a  man  whose 
mind  had  entertained  the  aspirations  of  **  Utopia." 

The  pious  and  self-denying  Fisher  had  been,  like 
More,  an  educational  reformer.  The  sphere  of  his 
labours  was  Cambridge,  where  he  had  been  President 
of  Queen's  College  before  his  promotion  to  the  episco- 
pate. He  had  been  selected  by  the  Lady  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Kichmond,  to  be  her  confessor.  He  per- 
suaded his  patroness  to  endow  the  foundations  of 
S.  John's  and  Christ's,  Cambridge,  and  the  two  pro- 
fessorships which  still  bear  her  name.    Yet  for  himself 

*  Se«  p.  192. 
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he  refused  higher  preferment  than  the  poor  bishopric  chap. 
of  Eochester.  Fisher  had  persistently  opposed  the 
divorce  scheme,  and — partly,  perhaps,  because  he  pene- 
trated Henry's  motive  in  introducing  ecclesiastical 
changes — he  remained  unshaken  in  his  allegiance  to 
the  Pope  when  the  other  bishops  gladly  repudiated 
papal  supremacy.  Fisher  met  death  with  the  serenity 
of  a  Christian ;  More,  no  less  sincere  in  his  religious 
convictions,  did  himself  injustice  by  affecting  on  the 
scaffold  the  demeanour  of  a  stoia  The  death  of  Fisher 
afforded  intense  gratification  to  Anne  Boleyn.  The 
story  of  Herodias  and  John  Baptist  cannot  but  suggest 
itself,  when  we  read  how  Henry's  new  queen  demanded 
the  dissevered  head  and  buffeted  the  lips  that  had  once 
protested  against  her  consort's  sin.^ 

Contemporaneously  with  Cranmer  there  emerged  from  cromweii 
obscurity  a  man  of  equal  talent,  but  far  less  respectable  amndant. 
character — Thomas  Cromwell.    This  man  headed  the  5;^"^ 
political  Protestant  party  for  several  years,  and  it  is 
to  his  influence  with  the  king  that  the  spoliation  and 
destruction  of  the  monastic  houses  is  to  be  ascribed. 
Before  treating  of  this  discreditable  work,  the  details  of 
Cromwell's  career  may  be  summarized  for  the  benefit  of 
the  student.    He  appears  to  have  been  bom  at  Putney,  HishMory. 
of  obscure  parents,  in  1490.    His  early  years  were 
full  of  strange  vicissitudes  and  gave  but  scant  presage 
of  his  future  greatness.    He  is  said  to  have  been  suc- 
cessively a  servant  of  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  a 
common  soldier  in  the  Italian  army,  and  a  clerk  in 
a  merchant's  house,  first  at  Venice,  then  at  Antwerp. 
But  the  incidents  relating  to  this  period  of  his  life  are 
not  well  authenticated.    The  first  uncontested  fact  is 
that  he  had  risen  to  the  condition  of  a  merchant  at 

'  See  J.  H.  Blunt.  The  Befonnation,  p.  422. 
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MiddJdbiirgk  in  Uie  year  1512.  Before  1520  he  hftd  em- 
yy^.  la»eod  the  avoofttioa  of  ft  «criwii«ri  idtli  wltlbli 

com  It  in  nl  the  iTicrative  bT^t  cliser  editable  bugiimilf  ft 
moiife} -li^iidtsiv  He  bGcame  attorney  to  Catdinal  WoIh^ 
btfcire  1528,  and  appears  Id  hmm  Htm  by  bis  aMiity  ^ 
roipect  and  oonfidonce  of  tile  gmt  riatetman.  Tliot^h 
threataned  with  danger  by  tbe  impendiiig  rain  of 
WoUey,  ha  defgt^ed  bia  master  eameetly  and  Bkilfiilly 

Lin  the  House  of  CommoDAi  The  next  we  hear  of  him 
k  tEat  he  had  pitted  iBto  tibe  ierriee  of  Heniy,  ivhow 
talent  for  discin-ovmi;  8ervk<?JiLlt!  tools  had  been  illus- 
ttatad  but  a  liUla  while  before  by  hia  pxuntotiaxL  of 
QeuBQer.  The  a^imiffr'a  mpiwd  iigkt  mm  m  lapld 
as  tliat  of  the  Church  man»  He  was  Master  of  the 
Jewels  in  1532 ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  life, 
and  a  knight  in  1533 ;  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  "Vicar-General"  in  1534.  This  newly 
coined  title  was  exchanged  for  one  equally  anomalous — 
"Vicegerent  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes" — in  1536.  For 
his  management  of  the  spoliation  of  1535-1539  he  ap- 
pears to  have  received  an  enormous  honorarium — thirty 
monastic  manors ;  to  these  were  added  the  emoluments 
of  the  deanery  of  Wells.  The  top  of  the  ladder  was 
reached  when  in  1540  he  was  made  Earl  of  Essex. 
Hisaciisme  Henry  had  probably  cast  a  greedy  eye  on  the 
monastic  houses  long  before  1535,  when  he  first  pro- 
posed  their  suppression  in  his  Council.  The  scheme 
of  spoliation  was  apparently  put  in  shape  by  the  man 
who  afterwards  had  charge  of  it — Thomas  Cromwell — 
who  had  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  religious 
houses  in  serving  under  Wolsey.  Henry's  object  was 
doubtless  to  replenish  an  exchequer  drained  by  his  un- 
bridled profusion  and  threatened  with  new  calls  by 
the  quarrel  with  the  emperor.    But  he  had  a  pretext  in 
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Wolfley's  project  for  reforming  the  monasteries,  since 
that  statesman  had  allowed  that  the  smaller  houses 
might  well  be  suppressed.  The  reasons  which  in- 
fluenced Wolsey  and  other  conscientious  men  in 
demanding  a  thorough  reform  of  the  monastic  houses 
were  probably  these. 

•  (a.)  Their  uselessness.  The  ancient  belief  that  heaven 
wa8  most  easily  attained  by  a  life  of  monastic  seclu- 
sion had  worn  itself  out.  The  learning  which  had 
once  been  monopolized  by  the  monks  had  long  found 
a  home  in  the  universities.  The  manual  labour 
by  which  the  monks  had  transmitted  literature  to 
posterity,  was  now  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  inven- 
tion of  printing. 

(6.)  The  laxity  of  the  inmates.  A  community  whose 
vocations  and  very  raison  d'etre  were  thus  antiquated 
would  naturally  become  corrupt.  The  monk  was  gene- 
rally an  idle  man,  and  did  not  pretend  to  that  asceti- 
cism which  had  once  been  held  to  justify  idleness. 
Many  of  the  inmates  were  married;  more  ought  to 
have  been.  In  some  cases,  notably  at  Fountains,  Bury, 
Walden,  and  Langdon,  the  superior  was  a  person  of 
profligate  habits  or  unbridled  passions,  and  the  subordi- 
nates followed  his  bad  example.  In  many  the  superior 
was  doubtless  elected  simply  because  he  was  no  dis- 
ciplinarian. Nevertheless,  the  sweeping  charge  of 
immorality  so  often  levelled  against  the  monks  and 
nuns  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  unknown  to  con- 
temporary censors  of  any  character.  Many  good  men 
desired  a  sweeping  reform  of  the  religious  houses,  but 
they  had  not  discovered  what  Cromweirs  inquisitors 
reported — ^that  two-thirds  of  them  were  defiled  by 
abominable  impurities.  Such  imputations  originated 
with  men  who  were  interested  in  discovering  facts  to 
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tlie  prejndioe  of  the  houses,  wko  shawed  thsmsolTCS 
m  other  matters  glaringly  UBscnipntoq^  &3&d  who  had 
HO  time  to  mveitigata  Mxlj  tha  flOftiiddipw  fcwp 
wMoib  thef  ivkpotied  as  mfttter  of  fkct, 

immuni^  of  tke  ri^ligioud  houies  from  episcopal  oontzvd 
-mm  miceih^  to  maikati  ilio  tyitoni  of  djooesati  di»t 

cipline  and  aggniinl  izt?  the  soe  of  Eoiue.  The  regular 
olergj  had  hitherto  acknowledged  no  oocla&iastical 
mutfaority  iftiM  Ibflt  of  tho  Fq)e»  atid  had  often  caofied 
great  distiajlmnoc  hjr  the  rosifitjiTirt^  they  offered  to  the 
diooeBBDH,  The  system  of  aiipiLqiriiitioEs,"  by  which 
iixB  tithofl  of  benefices  helortgcd  to  the  monastic  honse 

money  was  spent  on  the  parish  churches  as  under  the 
regime  of  lay  impropriators  by  which  Henry  replaced 
this  system. 

(<Z.)  Their  injurious  influence  on  the  State,  The  number 
of  houses  was  grossly  disproportionate  to  the  popula- 
tion ;  so  too  were  their  nominal  revenues  to  the  wealth 
of  England.  They  numbered  more  than  six  hundred. 
It  is  estimated  that  they  actually  enjoyed  a  tenth  of 
the  capital  of  the  country,  and  that  they  might  be 
credited  with  a  larger  proportion  than  this  but  for 
their  practice  of  giving  long  leases.  Much  of  this 
wealth  went  out  of  England  to  meet  the  exactions 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  present  relations  of  England  and 
Rome  were  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  such 
tribute. 

Preoedtnta.  The  power  of  the  Crown  to  dissolve  or  transform 
religious  corporations  had  been  illustrated  by  cases 
occurring  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
The  Knight  Templars  had  been  dissolved  in  1307,  and 
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a  papal  bnll  pnt  their  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
king  for  a  time.  It  was  finally  assigned  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  the  brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  S. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  In  1416,  again,  the  war  with 
France  suggested  the  propriety  of  dissolving  the  alien 
priories"  in  England.  Here  also  the  property  was 
transferred  to  other  foundations.  With  some  of  the 
lands  the  monasteries  of  Sheen  and  Sion  were  en- 
dowed; others  were  given  to  New  College  and 
Winchester.  Neither  case  afforded  a  precedent  for 
the  alienation  of  religious  property  to  secular  uses.^ 
Wolsey,  as  we  have  shown,  had  proposed  to  treat  the 
smaller  monasteries  as  the  alien  priories"  had  been 
treated,  transferring  their  endowments  to  more  useful 
centres  of  religious  education.  For  this  project,  besides 
the  cases  cited  above,  he  could  find  precedents  in  the 
dealings  of  Archbishop  Chicheley,  the  founder  of  All 
Souls ;  of  Bishop  Waynfleet,  the  founder  of  Magdalen, 
Oxford ;  or  of  Bishop  Alcock,  who  had  recently  trans- 
formed S.  Khadagund's  Nunnery  into  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge. 

After  the  cardinal's  overthrow,  Henry  had  seized  on 
those  monastic  revenues  which  had  been  destined  to 
enrich  Oxford.  The  endowments  of  the  cardinal's 
colleges  and  professorships,  though  subsidized  by  the 
fine  unjustly  wrung  from  the  clergy,  only  filled  the 
exchequer  for  a  few  years.  Then  the  king  conferred 
with  his  Council  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  general  spolia- 
tion of  the  monastic  houses.    To  effect  this  a  com- 

>  TbAt  such  alienation  was  Ugal  is.  however,  hardly  deniable.  Kennett  poinu 
out  that  "  according  to  the  most  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom,"  where  it  could  be 
proved  that  Church  property  was  applied  without  regard  to  "the  use,  cause,  con- 
dition, or  terms  of  the  primary  donation,"  it  lapsed  to  the  hdrs  of  those  who  had 
conferred  it.  And  the  Crown,  of  course,  had  the  right  to  such  property,  if  owner- 
ship  could  not  be  proved.  See  Kennett  on  Appropriations,  p.  114. 
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mieision  was  appoiDtod  to  aot  under  OromwoU,  It  was 
lo  £ot  on  ^mt  a  visitation^  which  was  to  be  the  baais 
of  m  fannal  import  m  to  th«  atttte  af  the  hoiif^^^B.  Thift 
xqport  ms  to  ba  laid  Flarliaiaeiit.     a  1 1 1  toxt 

Jbf  a  BiUof  DisB^ilutiijii.  Tko  oiumborii  of  the  com- 
ttlttlim  wmmworupiLLQiis  peia^ma  ^  olioeaii  bj  Cromwell. 
Iielgh,  Ijelglktoii,  liObdim,  auA  Ap  Wm-  "mem  to  pit- 
aide  over  the  Yisitation  yf  monka  a&A  nms ;  Elcliaid 
^homtoii*  ifaa  biahap-auf^gan  of  Dover,  oTer  that  ol 
file  frfaa*.  flubofdhialfii  to  ^leM  mre  dfim»l  other 
pereons  of  Bimilar  character.  Lest  tlio  bifihcjps  sh^^nld 
atop  the  i&Qrilegiona  wurk  wUiuli  was  tlie  real  object 
0f  tiiii  ^fMlitillklt  ft  iQOBt  singular  uao  waa  made  of 
Hie  mpmM^*   tOoraaa  CktmweU 

poixited  to  **  treat  and  ezamiiie  all  oausea  eoclesiaatical  ** 
as  the  king's  representative.  He  had  power  to  nominate 
persons  who  should  "  visit  all  and  singular  churches, 
even  metropolitan  churches,  cathedrals,  and  collegiate 
churches,  hospitals,  and  monasteries/'  and  have  autho- 
rity to  sequestrate  revenues,  make  statutes,  call  synods, 
hold  courts,  receive  resignations,  preside  at  and  direct 
the  elections  of  prelates,  institute  and  induct  into 
possession  of  churches,  etc.  CromweH's  nominees  were 
thus  put  on  the  footing  of  bishops ;  while  the  diocesans 
had  their  jurisdiction  suspended  by  another  instrument, 
which  forbade  them  **  to  visit  the  monasteries,  churches, 
etc.,  or  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction,  or  in  any  way 
to  interfere  with  our  general  visitation."  Cranmer 

>  Th&t  they  were  chosen  because  unscnipulous  can  hardly  be  contested.  London 
bad  afterwards  to  do  penance  for  gross  immorality,  and  died  a  priisoner  in  the 
Fleet  on  the  charge  of  perjury.  Leighton,  a  man  of  similar  character,  pandered  to 
the  king's  vices,  and  by  bribes  secured  Uie  deanery  of  York.  After  his  death  it 
was  found  that  he  had  pawned  the  cathedral  plate.  The  arrogance  and  the  extor- 
tions of  Leigh  were  complained  of  to  Cromwell  by  one  of  his  fellow-oommissioncrs. 
On  the  statements  of  these  and  similar  persons  the  oft-cited  indictments  against 
the  monks  are  really  based. 
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having  aoqniesced  in  this  arrangement  with  his  nsnal  chap. 
complaisance,  the  visitation  of  houses  with  incomes  -T?^..  > 
under  £200  began.  The  visitors  were  ostensibly  aniuezMm- 
inqnisitorial  body  who  came  with  the  purpose  of^S^^j^ton^ 
compiling  a  report.  They  were  instructed,  however,  to  SuSST***' 
put  such  pressure  on  the  religious  corporations  as  to 
compel  them  to  resignation.  And  their  more  special 
care  was  to  strip  these  establishments  of  the  jewelst 
crosses,  and  ecclesiastical  ornaments  with  which  the 
piety  of  former  years  had  enriched  them.  These  were 
packed  and  forwarded  to  London.  The  visitation  began 
in  October,  1535.  Absurd  though  it  may  appear,  three 
months  were  considered  sufficient  time  for  the  compila- 
tion of  a  repoit  on  the  state  of  the  religious  houses,  and 
in  February,  1536,  a  Bill  was  brought  in  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  those  with  incomes  under  £200  a  year.  The 
*•  Black  Book,''  as  the  report  of  the  visitors  was  called, 
was,  of  course,  filled  with  such  scandalous  stories  about 
the  lives  of  the  monks  and  nuns  as  could  be  raked  up  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  various  houses.  It  is  not 
much  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  destroyed  in  Queen 
Mary*s  time;  had  it  survived  its  testimony  would  be 
worthless.  It  served,  however,  to  give  a  high  moral 
tone  to  proceedings  of  which  royal  cupidity  was  the 
true  explanation.  Prudence  suggested  that  the  larger 
houses  should  not  yet  be  attacked,  and  the  abbots  in  the 
Upper  House  seemed  to  have  sacrificed  their  weaker 
brethren  in  the  hope  of  thus  saving  themselves.  They 
offered  no  resistance  to  the  Bill  of  February,  1536. 
The  revenues  of  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-six 
smaller  houses  thus  lapsed  to  the  king,  to  be  disposed 
of  "  to  the  honour  of  God." 

By  the  *•  Act  of  Suppression  "  and  the  previous  loot 
Henry  appears  to  have  secured  about  a  million  and  a 
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qiiarter  iseOiaM  'hmn^.  A  great  part  0f  Mil  lldOfy, 
however,  had  to  be  dkpeTsed  among  the  ftrffltogm^T^  to 
fwduw  coQiuTWoe  at  a  mora  extanfil?e  spoUation. 
A  <3cmr£  of  Angmenlatiem  wm  estaliliilied  to  gstlter  in 

tlio  revenues,  and  n  secai:td  viflifcatioji  ^Vi^s  rtakou  by 
agentfi  of  tldi  oourt  to  comj^bata  th&  demolition  of  the 
doomed  dsf^bliihBieiiti,  aad  t&  liaxftm  the  laigra'  lnUBflOi. 
SiJcli  of  these  aa  should  resign  lapsed,  accj  ^rtling^  to  the 
recent  Act,  to  the  king.  Everj  effort  was  made,  there- 
fore, to  coeroe  theaa  10  migiifttioiD.  Tlie  inmat^fl  were 
freely  pa^d  to  aoouee  one  ftaoHier  i^  breaohea  of  dia- 
mpline,^  that  the  reputations  of  the  oommimities  mig^t 
be  disparaged.  TemptatioEia  of  a  more  hateM  «diaraoft«r 

mm  ^mm^  \\\  11  mm  iiil^l  p  ij|g||p|()j^^^^ 

Flfeacb^  were  leiil  ab^al  Ae  dertmtfy^B^BKSe  The 
monastic  establishments  in  sermons.  The  gentry  were 
promised  and  actually  given  a  liberal  share  of  the 
plunder ;  the  secular  clergy  were  soothed  with  promises 
of  the  rectorial  tithes,  hitherto  held  by  the  monasteries, 
and  really  destined  to  pass  into  the  more  tenacious  grasp 
of  lay  impropriators. 

The  progress  of  this  business  was  delayed  by  an 
insurrection,  incited  perhaps  by  the  expelled  regulars, 
but  joined  in  readily  by  the  lower  classes,  who  were 
mainly  dependent  on  the  religious  houses  for  education, 
alms,  and  employment.  The  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  " 
began  at  Louth  in  Lincolnshire,  and  spread  throughout 
the  eastern  and  northern  counties.  The  insurgent 
forces  were  headed  by  Kobert  Aske,  a  Yorkshire  squire ; 
with  him  were  Lords  Darcy  and  Hussey,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  Marching  under  a  standard 
marked  with  the  five  wounds  of  Christ,  the  insurgents 

»  See  FuUer,  Ch.  Hist.,  U.  216, 216,  ed.  1837;  and  cf.  State  Papcre,  Heniy  VIH., 
▼ii.  640. 
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clamoured  for  a  redress  of  the  Church's  wrongs.  The  chap. 
chief  ground  of  complaint  was,  of  course,  the  recent 
treatment  of  the  religious  houses.  But  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  king  was  really  disparaged 
by  the  insurgents.  The  northern  clergy  who  joined  in 
this  movement  held  a  kind  of  convocation,  to  condemn 
the  recent  measures  affecting  the  Church.  They  voted 
that  no  temporal  officer  can  be  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  or  have  jurisdiction  in  the  same ;  that  the  Pope, 
having  been  declared  head  of  the  Church  by  Councils, 
ought  to  be  so  regarded ;  that  papal  dispensations  and 
indulgences  are  efficacious ;  that  lands  given  for  pious 
uses  cannot  be  alienated  for  secular  purposes.  In  oppo- 
sition perhaps  to  the  Ten  Articles  recently  accepted  by 
the  southern  Convocation,  they  denounced  all  such  as 
preached  against  purgatory,  pilgrimages,  and  worship- 
ping of  saints  and  images. 

Henry  preferred  to  quell  this  rebellion  by  diplomacy 
of  a  questionable  character.  He  held  out  hopes  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  insurgents,  and  he  pro- 
mised a  general  pardon.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  secure 
the  persons  of  the  leaders.  The  undisciplined  rabble 
was  then  routed,  and  the  royal  word  was  dishonoured 
by  the  execution  of  Darcy,  Hussey,  Aske,  twelve 
abbots,  and  many  clergy.  The  insurrection  was  a 
pretext  for  heavier  pressure  on  the  surviving  corpora- 
tions. A  third  visitation  was  instituted  in  the  summer  Yf^^g^ 
of  1537,  to  charge  them,  wherever  possible,  with  com-^^^*^ 
plicity  in  the  late  insurrection,  and  to  induce  them 
by  systematic  intimidation  to  a  so-called  voluntary 
surrender.  Great  was  the  satisfaction  of  the  inquisitors, 
and  less  harsh  the  fate  of  their  victims,  if  the  latter 
could  be  coerced  to  attest  the  justice  of  the  spoliation 
by  putting  their  names  to  ready-made  confessions  of 
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litflfifde^  hy  an  augmcntaf  inn  of  tlu*  miicrnMo  [m  uislon 
wiXh  wiiich  tlie  cjecteKl  rtgulars  woto  turned  adrift* 
On  Hkt  otiiw  liMid,  it  wag  msy  to  entancla  MiKth  «i 
were  not  atnenable  to  peTBuasioTi  within  the  meabee 
of  the  l&w.  It  was  held,  treoeonable  far  an  al^bot  to 
ootioeftl  the  property  of  hie  own  church.  For  thiia 
altmptiiig  to  (JlMtonhnry  ftwi  Bpoll&tion,  Abbot 
Waiting, »  slftn  6f  ldftm«Iefii  6haraotar»  was  i^Unghtoredf 
as  Cromwell  words  H  m  hh  own  nifcmr>rtindum  on 
Hlo  subject,  it  decided  that  ''ho  ahonU  he  tn^ 
«nd  ftleo  be  atsootecL*'  II  ii  MtM^otoryto  find  th«t 
in  eome  few  caeew  inlequate  pn^vi^siun  wat^  made  for  flje 
^iftifiiii  of  royal  avarice,     Tewk^bjl^i^  wh&ro  the 

meH>mo  waB  to  bo  £2(^6  fH^^EKf%i7'tiuift  fSif'^ 
the  monks  at  least  £6  13«.  4d,,  appears  to  have  fared 
best  of  all  the  religious  houses.  Some  abbots  had  as 
little  as  £6  ;  and  not  a  few  monks  appear  to  have  been 
compelled  to  begin  life  afresh  with  a  single  payment 
of  forty  shillings  and  a  priest's  gown.  The  pension  of 
the  nuns  was  usually  less  than  that  of  the  monks. 
What  the  trials  of  some  of  these  disbanded  regulars 
must  have  been  may  easily  be  conceived.  A  testimony 
to  their  misery  may  be  found  in  the  sanguinary  Acts 
against  mendicancy  which  shortly  followed.  So  suc- 
cessful was  this  final  visitation  that  tliere  was  no 
occasion  for  any  Act  suppressing  the  large  houses. 
The  previous  Act  had  given  to  the  Crown  all  such 
monasteries  as  should  resign  within  the  twelve  months 
following;  the  only  legislation  now  required  was  an 
Act  legalizing  the  plunder  of  the  houses  which  had 
resigned  after  the  expiration  of  the  twelvemonth. 
This  ex  post  facto  sanction  was  given  by  an  Act 
passed  in  the  spring  of  1539,  which  is  sometimes  mis- 
termed  the  second  "  Act  of  Suppression." 
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The  barbarous  treatment  of  the  edifices  and  their  chap. 
oostly  aooessories,  which  was  the  immediate  result  of 
the  visitation,  has  been  allnded  to.  The  bells,  glass,  v>iwiaiiwn 
lead,  pavement,  timber,  and  carved  work  were  sold 
for  a  mere  song,  or  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
rabble.  The  jewels,  moneys,  and  plate  were  carefully 
packed  np  to  become  the  prey  of  robbers  of  a  higher 
elass.  Some  pains  were  taken  to  prevent  the  ntter  loss 
of  the  literary  treasures  of  the  monasteries.  John 
Leland,  the  king's  antiquary,  and  John  Bale  were 
engaged  at  this  time  in  making  extracts  from  the 
chronicles  and  other  manuscripts  of  the  monks. 

Nevertheless  the  damage  done  to  the  cause  of  English 
literature  ^  in  this  season  of  spoliation  was  incalculable. 
It  must  also  be  added  that  with  the  monastenes  the 
ecclesiastical  style  of  art  perished — architecture  sus- 
taining a  blow  which  it  has  never  recovered, — and  that 
the  ruin  of  the  great  educational  nurseries  necessitated 
that  decadence  at  the  universities  which  was  so  bitterly 
deplored  by  Latimer. 

Mr.  Perry  estimates  that  the  gross  gain  which  accrued  Bbwtb* 
to  the  Crown  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was,  SS^T^ 
in  modem  value,  £38,400,000.  Even  in  view  of  the 
reckless  extravagance  of  Henry's  court,  the  system  of 
bribery  which  the  scheme  entailed,'  and  the  king's 
habit  of  lavishing  gifts  of  preposterous  value  on  the 
favourites  of  the  hour,  the  fate  of  these  enormous 
revenues  cannot  be  accounted  for.  The  portion  ceded, 
by  way  of  compensation,  to  the  causes  of  philanthropy 

■  See  Bale's  own  aocoant  fn  tbe  DedAration  upon  Lelaod't  Joonul,  1549. 

"  Lord  Andlej,  tbe  Chancellor,  received  eight  monastic  demeraes  ;  Lord  Clinton, 
IMrtMn ;  Cranmer,  eight  (some  of  Uicm  for  poor  rrlatloBS  and  dependents) ;  Lord 
jaoasell,  three  of  great  valae ;  Lord  Parr,  four;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  thirteen; 
tbe  Dvke  of  Northumberland,  eighteen ;  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  thirteen ;  the  Duke 
«f8«aoik.  thirty. 

N 
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vnd  religicm  was  iowitf  indeed.  Of  TmaxtM  io  cpiriit 

Ae  following  la  the  account: — S.  T5aTtholf»mew*a  and 
8*  Thomaa  Ho^pltali  were  allowed  to  n^iuain  endowed, 
lor  the  oee  ^  pooxor  ^Aamm.  Some  of  tbe 
nast^ries  were  turned  into  GolletCTi^^^  1 1nirchcs  (t.^. 
TiipoD*  Eoverley,  and  MuncUesterj ;  ulii^  rb  uui  vived  to 
be  converted  into  pamK  uhurchee,  qb  S.  Alfaus,  Cfc^ 
land,  Stow,  Malvern,  eto.  In  meet  of  theee  oaaes,  aom 
part  at  least  of  the  andent  Tweouea  waa  ntmally  re- 
tained m  an  endowment.  At  Oxford^  Wolsey's  splendid 
plana  with  mepeot  to  Olirtat  Churok  were  completed  in 
ft  meagre  fa^on,  Otelilliridga,  mote  Ibrtsnat^  gamed 
tin-  riia;4hili<;Mjt  institution  of  Trinity  Col  logo.  Six 
new  wem  ^^^£2_^S^g^J^  inede^iiatelj  endowed,  via,, 
ChMlsf  piis'^SiP^  %rMof ,  Uli^oeater: 

Chester,  and  Westminster.  The  last-named  became  the 
prey  of  Edward's  Council,  and  was  never  restored  to 
its  episcopal  dignity. 

The  dissolution  of  the  monapteries  necessarily  in- 
volved a  complete  change  in  the  character  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Hitherto  the  majority  of  the  members  had 
been  spiritual  lords,  since  the  abbots  and  priors  who 
had  seats  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  bishops. 
The  ejection  of  these  practically  changed  the  House 
from  an  ecclesiastical  to  a  lay  assembly.  The  cathedral 
system  was  also  affected  by  the  downfall  of  the 
monks.  In  eight  of  the  cathedrals — Canterbury,  Win- 
chester, Durham,  Ely,  Norwich,  Worcester,  Carlisle, 
and  Kochester — the  chapters  were  composed  of  regular 
clergy.  As  the  regulars  had  always  professed  to  be 
independent  of  episcopal  authority,  this  organization 
was  necessarily  detrimental  to  diocesan  discipline.  In 
some  cases,  moreover,  the  secular  clergy  had  really  a 
prior  claim  to  the  cathedral  emoluments,  the  regulars 
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lutving  stioceeded  in  ousting  their  brethren  in  the  orap. 
Norman  period,  when  the  monastic  system  was  in  the 
ascendant.    On  these  grounds  the  establishment  of 
aecnlar  canons  in  such  towns,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
cathedral  priories  into  colleges,  might  be  defended. 

The  restoration  of  a  secular  chapter  at  Canterbury,  The  loot  at 
where^the  monks  of  Christ  Church  had  held  sway  since  ^5"*^ 
the  Conquest,  was  preceded  by  a  curious  manifestation 
of  hostility  against  the  martyred  Thomas  Becket. 
Hitherto  no  English  saint  had  received  so  much  vene- 
ration as  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  His  influence  in 
the  next  world  was  attested  by  miracles,  his  popularity 
in  this  by  a  shrine  which  literally  blazed  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.  But  to  Henry  the  canonized  primate 
was  odious,  as  personifying  the  triumph  of  the  Church 
over  the  throne.  **  Thomas  Becket "  was  gravely  cited 
by  the  Attorney-General  to  answer  a  charge  of  treason, 
contumacy,  and  rebellion.  Thirty  days  in  succession 
a  pursuivant  read  this  summons  at  the  celebrated 
shrine.  Neglecting  to  regard  it,  the  contumacious  saint 
was  deprived  of  his  festival,  special  office,  and  other 
commemorative  honours,  and  the  priceless  treasures  of 
his  shrine  were  appropriated  by  the  king  (August, 
1538).  This  proceeding  caused  great  indignation  in 
the  papal  court.  A  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  Henry  had  been  pending  ever  since  the  exe- 
cution of  Bishop  Fisher,  but  the  intervention  of  the 
King  of  France  had  stayed  its  publication.  Paul  III. 
now  issued  the  bull  declaring  Henry  excommunicate  | 
and  deposed,  and  his  subjects  absolved  from  their 
allegiance. 

We  must  now  resume  our  account  of  the  religious  Piy  of 
Reformation  of  this  reign.    The  constitutional  change  SSJ™** 
which  emancipated  England  from  the  tyranny  of  the 


I 


pafMil  mart  -mm,  Mfrcltai^dfeieftea,  ^obeptmhU  tA  inrf 

to  Almost  all  olasse-^.  Ai?[  to  tht^  propriety  of  making 
ohongeB  in  matteiB  of  doctrine  tbere  wo*  Bot  the  fiamQ 

etice  fn  tlin  riiTirch  bocomcH  henceforth  diflfifnU  to 
follow,  iiiasniueh  &b  Henry  wad  indusc^ni  hj  interajst  or 
ToAigloilft  B^iHitliies  to  pfttmnise  now  the  of  ^ 
Old,  mm  tboie  of  the  New  Leaniing.  Am  aocoimt  ri 
the  tMBf  ftgendes  which  regulated  the  course  of  Bfr- 
fortnatloti  in  thi«  reign  will  luako  th*>  eventi^  we  have 
to  deaoribe  mm  intollif  ibla  (I)  On  the  tkronje  wan  p 
matt  -mil  teail  I&  tbeology,  ^bo  b»d  ft  wish  ^  tlie 
Chntch^s  ivolfare,  but  ik  B^TOrngSf  ^fiftb  to  enjoy  undia- 

•««««.»d.i,„mrr ninir  ^^gfj^^ 

oould  usually  count  on  securing  consideration  for  its 
theological  tenets.  Henry's  own  views,  when  not 
biased,  might  now  be  defined  as  Catholicism  without 
the  Pope.  He  was  a  strong  believer  in  the  efficacy  of 
sacraments,  was  regular  in  his  attendance  at  mass,  had 
little  sympathy  for  the  new  hair-splitting  controversies 
about  justification  by  faith,  and  was  very  determined 
that  the  modem  religionists  fthould  not  disturb  public 
peace  or  endanger  constituted  authority  in  England,  as 
they  had  done  abroad.  (2)  The  party  henceforth  known 
as  the  men  of  the  **  Old  Learning  "  were  for  the  most 
part  prepared  to  be  rid  of  papal  supremacy,  provided 
its  repudiation  did  not  lead  to  precipitate  changes  in 
doctrine  and  discipline.  How  far  reform  ought  to  go 
they  were  not  agreed.  These  men  were  much  fr i  ghtened 
by  Henry's  spoliation  of  the  raonasteiies.  Many  oi 
them,  as  we  have  seen,  would  now  fain  retrace  their 
steps,  and  restore  to  the  Pope  the  powers  which  the 
king  had  so  much  abused.    Most  of  them  were  hence- 
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forth  anti-refonners  rather  perhaps  from  oantion  than 
conviction.  Some,  however,  became  so  prononnoed  in 
their  repudiation  of  the  royal  supremacy  as  to  bring 
on  themselves  the  penalties  of  the  law ;  and  this  cause 
.  produced  more  martyrs  in  England  than  that  of  Pro- 
testantism. The  leading  men  of  this  party  were  Lee, 
Archbishop  of  York ;  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  Durham ; 
Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London  ;  and  Gardiner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  (3)  The  party  of  the  "New  Learning" 
included  many  heterogeneous  elements.  Its  most  respect- 
able members  were  men  who  were  actuated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  reform  the  Church,  and  who  thought  this  might 
be  done  by  applying  to  all  the  doctrines  and  practices 
assailed  by  Luther  the  test  of  Scripture  and  primitive 
CJonfessions.  They  were  prepared  to  accept  whatever 
changes  should  be  thus  sanctioned,  but  they  were  for 
the  most  part  determined  not  to  decatholize  the  Church 
in  Protestant  fashion.  They  had  not,  however,  a  very 
high  idea  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  spiritualty,  and 
they  did  not  object  when  Henry  issued  licences  to 
bishops,  suspended  and  restored  their  powers,  or  obtruded 
on  Convocation  a  lay  Vicar-General "  as  president — 
proceedings  which  somewhat  staggered  the  men  of  the 
Old  Learning.  At  the  head  of  this  school  were  Cranmer, 
the  primate ;  Goodrich,  Bishop  of  Ely ;  Latimer,  Bishop 
of  Worcester;  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford;  and  Hilsey, 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  But  the  New  Learning  had  also 
adherents  of  a  very  different  character.  It  was  dis- 
paraged by  sectaries  and  fanatics  of  the  lower  orders, 
whose  impatience  could  not  brook  the  leisurely  method 
of  reform  contemplated  by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
and  whose  silly  and  irreverent  tirades  on  the  grave 
questions  at  issue  frequently  brought  them  to  condign 
punishment.    It  had  also,  like  the  Lollard  school,  a 


renit  ti  barreit  oST  all  oWft^  tbat  are  fii^^rver^ivo  of 
estaUiBbed  ^^ft^oip    Wont  of       tlie  Hew  Leaxiiitig 

^^pfr^-viM  who  affected  anti-Churcli  fieBiimentfi  with 
tlia  irioff  fif  raiding  tliemfielvee  to  opulepce  politiofyj 
importance,  and  who  would  pwdflor  to  Mwy'n  ttilriol 
ftt  tJbB  expense  of  tke  ecolefluftHoal  fev^niiei^ 
la  l&Sjl-*36  Giomweli*0  nuuiluneiy  for  deapoiling  the 
,mo«i0teridB  wai  worldDg  wdV  and  t^  auti-diufob 
wm  m  Mgh  fimmr  «t  i»ti7i  The  iPnitaatmt 
prifiM  of  Qenxmskj  met  at  Boislcald  to  fmm  m  lmgQ$ 
in  support  of  tlio  iiQw  r^Ugious  fiyjstems.    The  English 

mvue  'MfiilnSS&it^ta  "fy  jie&f&g  in  thia  league, 
Sach  a  ccniiBie  would  probably  have  necessitated  the 
Moep  tan  CO  o  f  the  *  *  Confeflaion  of  A  u  gebu  rg . "  G  ard  iner 
wm  fcotfiiiately  at  hand  iolniU:  that  union  with  thaF^ 
^tanta  would  bo  derogatoary  to  English  iudependenoo, 
mud  would  really  impede  the  dteirod  Reformation,  The 
king  gave  tip  this  project,  but  bo  far  di^ftrred  to  Pro- 
testantlBm  aa  t^  draw  up  Articles  for  the  EngUeh  Qh^^ 
which  were  partly  hased  on  the  Augsburg  *'  Confei^dn,* 
In  tlio  pirparation  of  the  Ten  Articles  tho  kin^  wew* 
helped  probaMy  Isf.  Cranmer  and  Fox.  PoUcjr  or 
Hgher  laotiTei  itubeid  io(l»r*th]ft  foi^biry  la  tpi^i 
wnce^fiion,  so  that  while  it  waa  a  ennqillinent  to  the 
Rotes  tan  ts  J  it  enforced  on  the  conseivativo  party  at 
home  ii0th,ing  which  they  wruld  deem  objectionable. 
OonvoGatiQCL  at  thiB  time  sitting,  with  Cromwell  aa 
I^Bident  of  the  Upper  House,  the  Kinj^  having  deter* 
mined  that  hia  ignorant  **  Vicar-General  "  should  have 
all  the  honour  which  Churi^  aseeanbliea  had  formerlj 
d  to  the  papjil  legate  i  Irim  3b  dmron^on  then 
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tiie  Articles  were  sent,  and  by  both  Houses  they  were  ohap. 
readily  accepted.  The  Ten  Articles  may  be  briefly  ^^'^ 
summarized  thus : — 

I.  The  fonndations  of  the  faith — are  the  Scriptures 
and  three  Greeds,  as  interpreted  by  the  four  Holy 
Cooncils  and  by  approved  doctors  of  the  Church.  What 
these  interpreters  have  condemned  ought  to  be  repro- 
bated by  all  clergymen. 

II.  Baptism — is  necessary  to  salvation,  as  cleansing 
from  sin  and  conferring  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost : 
it  ought  to  be  administered  to  infants. 

III.  Penance — is  a  sacrament  instituted  for  the  re- 
covery of  those  who  have  fallen  away  after  baptism  ;  it 
requires  contrition,  confession,  and  amendment :  the 
absolution  is  pronounced  by  the  priest  on  the  authority 
given  to  him  by  Christ  in  the  Gospel. 

IV.  The  sacrament  of  the  Altar : — The  self-same  Body 
and  Blood  of  the  Saviour  which  were  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  are  declared  to  be  present,  under  the  form  of 
bread  and  wine,  "  vere,  mibBiaidxaHterJ'  et  realiter." 

V.  Justification — is  said  to  be  "  attained  by  contrition 
and  faith  joined  with  charity  for  the  sake  of  the  merits 
of  Christ's  Passion." 

VI.  Images — are  useful  as  helps  to  prayer,  but  care 
must  be  taken  lest  the  reverence  paid  to  them  lead  to 
idolatry ;  they  are  not  to  be  censed  or  preisented  with 
offerings. 

VII.  Saints — are  to  be  honoured,  not  with  the  honour 
due  to  God,  but  to  the  end  that  Christ  may  be  glorified 
for  the  virtues  He  has  planted  in  them. 

VIIL  Prayers  to  saints— are  permitted,  not  because 
saints  can  take  the  place  of  the  One  Mediator,  but 
because  they  can  intercede  with  God  on  man's  behalf. 

*  Tb«  term  tuhtianiialiUr  impliM,  of  oonne,  tbe  dogma  of  trmanbrtantUtton. 
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vestmaBts  or  to  ^uch  practices  as  iij^ing  o^ndleft  Ofl 
CftadlemBA  Day ,  aakea  on  tiifi  first  d&j  of  Leati  jOibM 

lail&ll^  **D0t  as  baving  powt  r  tr>  retali  dbf  Iml  dlil| 
to  flfetr  SUA  lift  up  our  minds  to  God." 

IB  not  known,  **  nor  tlifi  nrinie  thereof  an*^  kind  of  pftins 
therein/'  but  prajers  and  masssea  on  their  behalf  ar©  a 
charitable  ^ork,  though  abused  by  the  Biahop  of  Roma, 
of  Thia  Convocation  also  ruled  tlmi  Ohnrdh  hoUdftyfl 
had  been  bo  multiplied  aa  to  oondnoe  to  idlenoflg  i>nd 
lewdness  rather  than  real  devotion ;  it  therefore  aboUshed 

^  those  espMMIi 
%lflO  appointiif  «m« 
day  (the  first  Sunday  in  October)  to  be  observed  as  the 
Feast  of  Dedication  by  all  churches.  In  view  of  the 
Pope's  proposal  to  hold  a  General  Council  at  Mantua  in 
1637,  Convocation  voted  that  though  true  General 
Councils  were  most  valuable,  a  Council  summoned  *'  not 
Christianly  and  charitably,  but  for  and  upon  private 
malice  and  ambition,  or  other  worldly  respects,"  was 
worthless,  and  that  "  neither  the  Bishop  of  Rome  nor 
any  one  prince  "  had  power  to  call  a  General  Council 
without  the  express  consent  of  the  residue  of  Christian 
princes,  "  and  specially  such  as  have  imperium  merum — 
that  is,  the  whole  entire  and  supreme  government  and 
authority  over  all  their  subjects." 

The  Ten  Articles  were  published  by  the  king  as 
"  devised  by  the  kinges  highnes  majestic  to  stablyshe 
Christen  quietnes  amonge  us,"  and  as  "  approved  by 
the  consent  and  determination  of  the  holy  clergie." 
"  Christen  quietnes  "  was  further  insured  by  an  order 
suspending  all  clergy,  except  bishops  and  cathedral 
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preachers,  from  their  pulpit  duties  nntil  Michaelmas,  qbap. 
The  parish  priests  were  thus  prevented  from  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  monasteries.    By  virtue  of  his  supre-  Boymi 
macy  the  king  issued  at  the  same  time  a  set  of    In-  ti«u^ 
juDctioDS  "  to  the  clergy.    These  were  ten  in  number.  ^'^^ 
The  clergy  were  enjoined  to  preach  once  a  quarter 
against  the  Pope ;  to  inform  their  people  as  to  the  new 
arrangements  about  holidays,  and  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Ten  Articles  with  respect  to  ceremonies,  saints,  and 
images;  to  make  them  learn  intelligently  the  Creed, 
Loid's  Prayer,  and  Ten  Commandments  in  the  vulgar 
tongue ;  to  provide  for  the  proper  administration  of  the 
sacraments;  to  live  soberly  and  studiously;  to  give 
alms;  to  tax  themselves  to  provide  one  exhibition  at 
the  universities  for  every  £100  of  income;  and  to 
expend  one-fifth  of  their  benefices  on  the  repair  of  their 
chancels  and  glebe  houses. 

Hitherto  the  two  great  parties  in  Convocation  hadi 


worked  together  harmoniously.  The  insurrection  j^J*^*"^' 
the  north  did  much  to  impair  this  good  feeling,  and 
when  Convocation  met  in  January,  1537,  there  was  some 
angry  speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  minor  sacraments. 
Cromwell  insulted  the  House  by  introducing  a  Scotch 
Protestant  refugee,  named  Aless  or  Allen,  to  act  as  his 
spokesman.  This  person  joined  in  the  debate  on  the 
first  day  of  session,  but  his  intrusion  was  not  afterwards 
tolerated.^  The  Reforming  party  demanded  a  formulary  tim 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Ten  Articles  as  an  exposition 
of  the  Church*s  faith,  this  document  being  considered 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Application  was  accord- 
ingly made  to  the  king,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  him  in  which  both  parties  were  fairly  represented. 
It  included  all  the  bishops,  eight  archdeacons,  and 
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"Iji»tll«rtii«  ^^  ^tofafmn  Man^^^^  antl  m  after  y©fir 
m  tiie  ^Siidtti!^*  Book,"  was  the  produotion  c 
Urn  oommlltoe.  Wliile  fliii  fmlticttliofi  ifapmooiiiitM 
to  the  conservative  partv,  it  wns  rejrardefl  hy  the  mos 
respectable  represeotatives  of  the  New  Learning  a 
i»rryiBg  tbe  Boicxnuii0ii  «0  Ito  M  ocmld  be  desir^ 
and  lAiinw  ezprawed  «  liop»  wlim  it  wea  finisbai 
"  that  we  shsXi  not  need  to  ImreaDy  more  enoh  doingB, 
The  InistHution  ^'  waa  an  exposition  of  the  Apoetlei 
Oiaed,  the  Sotqh  SftGruDPatSi  the  Tsd  Coraiiiftiidmwti 
the  Fbler  Hoeter,  the  Aw  Ibria,  tlie  doctrine  c 
JuBlifi cation^  and  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,    In  th 

viBiblo  (^liinx'li  ooTij^li^t^  of  Jill  l^ayvtizcnl  prrt^imw,  IjAiI  an 
good,  Bi^liopii  are  treated  rather  ae  fiuperior  membei 
of  the  priesthood  ie  helongiiig  to  %  BMikei  gnAi 
but  the  spiritual  powerB  of  the  clergy  are  declare 
to  be  iulitrited  from  Christ  and  the  Apoetlca,  Th 
gection  which  treats  of  the  sacraments  declares  thf 
"thero  is  a  difference  iir  neoeassity  and  dignity"  b< 
tweem  the  three  sacraments  of  Baptism,  Feuance,  an 
Altar,  and  those  of  Matrimony,  Confirtnatioii,  Order 
ud  E^treime  UaptioQ..  The  iQ|ijmgdt^  of  the  fome 
Hei  ta  Iwliig  {Batiliit#d!  %  the  S&idour  HimeeL 
as  abBoltitL4y  ^lGcc^eary  for  salvation.  But  the  fou 
others  worthily  h^ve  the  name  and  dignity  of  saon 
msiiia;^  Ttie  Aw  ICariais  declared  to  be  not  a  praye: 
but  "  a  li^'iijti,  LiiiiTt  and  prndisi^."  Thr^  8<  cttous;  on  Just 
fioatiou  and  Purgatory  are  taken  from  the  Ten  Article 
The  *'lDatitlitk^^  wee  feoeited  with  Batiafaa«!0a  % 
1^  Mng,  and  was  issut^d  by  the  royal  printer  in  1537. 
jUiiiwfi^     The  new  exposition  of  faith  was  followed,  like  tl 
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Articles,  by  a  batch  of  royal  "  InjonctionB."  John  chap. 
Bogers,  writing  under  the  pseudonym  of  Matthew,  had  . . 
lately  published  an  English  Bible  compiled  from  the  "Zkumio- 
translations  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale.  Craumer  ap-A^iMs. 
proyed  of  this  traaslation,  and  had  petitioned  for  a  licence 
for  Matthew  8  Bible,"  pending  the  completion  of  the 
Great  Bible  "  by  himself  and  his  fellow-commissioners.^ 
The  new  "  Injunctions  "  introduced  this  work  into  the 
churches.  It  was  enjoined  that  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
should  be  set  up  in  a  convenient  place  in  each  church,  tim  opm 
the  parson  and  parishioners  sharing  the  charges  of 
purchase,  and  that  every  man  should  be  provoked  to 
read  the  same  as  the  lively  Word  of  God."  Headers 
were  to  avoid  all  contention  and  altercation  as  to  the 
interpretation,  and  refer  "  the  explication  of  obscure 
places  to  men  of  higher  judgment  in  Scripture."  This 
last  proviso  was  not  easily  enforced,  and  turbulent  and 
fanatical  persons  soon  began  to  use  the  open  Bible  " 
in  the  cause  of  disorder.  Bishop  Bonner  declares  that, 
having  set  up  six  Bibles  in  St.  Paul's  with  all  due 
admonitions,  he  was  obliged  soon  afterwards  to  remove 
them,  so  intolerable  was  the  irreverence  and  clamour  of 
those  who  came  to  study  them.  The  ''Injunctions"  also 
give  some  directions  about  images  and  relics  which 
imply  a  less  liberal  view  of  such  accessories  of  worship 
than  was  expressed  in  the  Ten  Articles.  The  exposure 
of  many  monkish  impostures  by  the  recent  visitation, 

'  Id  1530  Henry  had  conferred  with  an  amembly  of  learned  onlvendty  men  aa 
to  the  propriety  of  publishing  an  English  Bible.  The  awrablj  decided  tbut  it 
wonld  be  better  to  defer  such  publication,  because  of  ^  the  malignity  of  the  present 
time  "and  **the  inclination  of  the  people  to  erroneous  opinions."  Convocation, 
howerer.  In  December,  1534,  petitioned  the  king  "  that  the  Scriptures  should  be 
translated  into  the  vulgar  tongne  by  some  honest  and  learned  men,  to  be  nominated 
by  the  king,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  people  according  to  their  learning."  What 
reply  Henry  made  is  not  known,  but  Cranmer  is  foumi  shortly  afterwards  dividing 
the  fiible  among  a  committee  of  learned  divines  for  the  purpose  of  tranalatUm, 


af  Deckftt^K  iJmiiOt  aro  two  sufficient  rcat^nise  for  thi 
chAtige  0f  c^inioo.  The  oSering  of  money,  candkj 
«r  Ispm  to  uomges  or  Mftioft,  kiwing  or  licking  ib 
Bun^  "  are  deprecated  in  tbeee  "  InjuD^^cnui^*'  sa  tluiig 
^tending  to  idolatry  and  fiuperstition;''  all  Image 
that  liftT0  leoeived  Biich  marke  of  reapect  are  to  b 
takoa  domii  vad,  wiih  ra^eot  to  tiiiota  tliftt  ara  lofl 
pariehion^  an  to  inziied  that  they  aio  cm]^ 
tolerated  aa  tha  Imika  of  nateanttd:  mm  tbai  maiii 
know  lettsrap" 

It  mm  wMto  Ha&fT  wa«  in  ^  tdiad  lfa»t  tibo  K« 
-  teetantB  made  an  oilier  attt^mpt  tu  foiel  the  ^^Confessioii  c 
Aupburg''  on  the  Ciiuroti  Qi  England,  A  deiputatk^ 
«f  ^tliMnfl  amTod  in  Bsgland  thb  enmrnor 
and  tho  IciTit^  allowed  them  to  hold  a  conference  witi 
Cranmer  and  the  Hherjil  biishops.  But  all  hope  of 
conoordat  betweeu  the  two  Byntem^  was  at  aamfii  n^iil 
tbo  foreignera  kad  the  boldnesg  to  draw  np  a  papa 
oondemning  certain  practicea  in  the  ^gllth  Gbnrob  a 
abusefl  wltiirh  uHist  niids  l>e  removed.  Communion  h 
one  kind,  private  masaea,  and  ^ibai^;  tb 

abusee  a^idiflfl.  Hwfy  li^td  'jER^AiiliMQi  vi^m  oti  eJ 
tht  ^e  HiuLjff'ts  ;  iu\\\  on  oiio  of  least  Cranme 

should  have  been  oanH&rvattlFi^ 'linoe  only  a  yea 
ff«vio«^  W  Mi  dMittii  M  Ifae  performa^  « 
twelve  hundred  niRssea  |Qi^  tB(p  es-itil  of  Qui^en  Jane 
The  Vuig  henceforth  took  all  j§Mns  to  codci  jiI  his  con 
tempt  for  German  prrnoipi}ifii8  and  German  tli^ologj 
The  Lutheran  delegates  were  assigned  Buoh  inoom 
modlona  lodgings  and  treated  with  snch  coniumel; 
that  they  thought  it  beat  to  return  home,  Thtir  pape 
of  abujiiiL  w«  wawered  in  Tiggiouf  language 
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Articlee  "  passed  in  the  next  year  to  guard  the  impugned 
practices  by  means  of  severe  penalties.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Henry,  thongh  a  Beformer,  was  no 
Protestant.  He  found  it  expedient  to  leagne  with 
sach  men  as  Cromwell  when  they  oould  fill  his  ex- 
chequer with  the  spoils  of  the  monastic  houses;  but 
the  basis  of  such  union  was  throughout  worldly  interest, 
not  religious  sympathy.  He  could  deal  in  Erastian 
fftshion  with  the  Church  when  it  was  a  question 
whether  he  or  the  Pope  should  be  supreme,  but  this 
problem  settled,  he  was  prepared  to  back  up  the  bishops 
in  their  attempts  to  enforce  order  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
high  ecclesiastic.  In  fact,  save  when  his  greed  of 
power  or  money  pulled  him  in  the  opposite  direction, 
Henry  was  a  Catholic,  of  a  pronounced  type.  Like 
almost  all  religionists  of  his  day.  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
he  thought  it  a  good  wr)rk  to  enforce  what  he  deemed 
orthodoxy  by  means  of  civil  punishments.  The  present 
seemed  to  Henry  a  conyenient  occasion  for  repudiating, 
by  a  penal  enactment,  the  Protestant  proclivities  with 
which  not  only  foreigners,  but  even  his  own  minister 
Cromwell,  had  apparently  credited  him.  But  before 
we  describe  the  "  Act  of  Six  Articles,"  it  will  be  well  to 
glance  back  and  consider  how  the  two  great  parties  had 
hitherto  fared  with  respect  to  persecution. 

The  ultra-Reforming  party  at  the  beginning  of  this 
reign  had  drawn  its  recruits  mostly  from  the  small  trades- 
man class  and  from  the  students  at  the  universities. 
The  former  were  the  class  most  aggrieyed  by  those 
charges  upon  which,  according  to  the  evil  system  of  the 
time,  many  clergymen  depended  for  a  livelihood — pro- 
bate duties,  legacy  duties,  mortuary  fees,  and  the 
charges  in  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  latter  a£fected  Pro- 
testantism from  less  sordid  motives,  the  New  Learning 


I9Q  scctesiA 


Oaftrd  fi !id  Ca n 1 1 » i  i  < t\  1 1  ot wi thfitanding  the  |jto en  n  i  i  o: 
of  ^n^mj.   Aa  early  bj  1516      nut  of  Eidbiard  Hun 

animus  of  ih\y  lt»wer  ritid  irsiildle  daxs*  Hnriii  h; 
defrautled  the  clergy mati  of  \xm  paritik  of  a  mortuai 
fo^  wd  'iiM  fined  in  the  U9tml  my  in  ^  BisIm^ 
Lijndf'n'fl  court*  He  prwced*^!  tt>  ni\v  up  an  a^tatio 
aikd  was  foolish  enough  tci  attempt  a  ero^  act  ion  4 
the  gTOitnd  thit  the  Bpiritirul  L^uurt  watt  of  forii| 
origin^  and  that  a  jminiciiifv  had  therefore  been  inentti 
by  hie  ereditor.  He  net  only  loit  his  stiita,  bni  wi 
■entfli&aed  by  the  bii*ijop   to  tmprisoomtnt  in  tl 

MiUi^^  ineTefent  aw| 

nmF^^roo^vTwff^Sl  In  naiangning  the  popidnt 

Piagubted  by  liis  <list;iaoo  and  pecuniary  loesea,  J 
expreased  %  detemunatiQn  to  commit  iaiaid%  md  m\ 
found  Imi^iig  frmii  ft  biim  ^  ^e  prinbii  «ihambf 
There  ajjpejxrs  to  l>e  little  doubt  that  he  di"  d  by  h 
own  hand;  so  embittered,  however,  were  the  Lond« 
tadeeaiM^giniil  ^  deiiesr^  iSiat' «  jutj^  of  this  ela 
broil gbt  in  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  ugamst  tl 
biflhopa  chanccllur,  l)r.  lloiaey,  atid  the  oOicers 
ohaige  of  Hunn.  FortuoilMy,  the  matter  w 
thoroughly  eifted  in  Parliatt^^  a&4  tho  Attanier 
general  made  a  public  aektiOWl^dgi^tot  tbat  tl 
MKsuied  were  abBolutely  guiHlesa.^  This  did  not  prera 
^llfe  ultra-Erot^fain^  pwrt^  |ieqp#laa^]||^ 
CKharge,  and  in  SteB,  of  isoum^  minn  flgoxvfi  M 
martyr.  N^imerouB  otluT  illnhtrationa  of  the  bi 
iteling  e^endered  by  theao  clerical  esactiona  mjj^ht  \ 
wA&m^         pretext  wa«  taki»t  in  Ifil 

l^ij^fiiwiei^t  tn&rined  the  system  of  paymenli^ 
4  BmJgm^^mm^^mi 
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nderably  to  the  detriment  of  the  clerical  body.  Never-  ohap. 
theless  the  clergy  were  still  disliked  and  distrusted,  and 
the  lower  classes  frequently  turned  a  ready  ear  to  the 
preaching  of  the  foreign  Anabaptists.  These  sectaries 
had  been  expelled  from  the  Continent  for  their  violence 
and  profanity.  They  had  preached  sedition  and  carnage, 
and  bad  formed  a  scheme  for  burning  the  city  of  Leyden 
to  the  ground.  Their  religion  chiefly  consisted  in 
denouncing,  as  devised  of  the  devil,  all  those  means  of 
grace  in  which  Christians  had  hitherto  found  comfort. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Henry  was  not  the  man  whyvum- 
to  sympathize  with  this  form  of  the  New  Learning.  T 
Motives  of  expediency  had,  however,  compelled  him  to  j 
delay  suppressing  it.  His  attachment  to  Anne  Bole3nDL 
was  the  influence  which  first  secured  concessions  to  the 
party  of  disorder.  Further  concessions  were  made 
when  it  became  necessary  to  rescue  the  attack  on  the 
monasteries  from  its  wide-spread  unpopularity.  Crom- 
well and  other  exponents  of  ultra-Protestant  principles 
were  now  allowed  to  inveigh,  with  gross  irreverence, 
against  the  established  religious  system.  Tracts  and 
pamphlets  of  the  most  obscene  and  irreligious  character 
were  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  disparaging  the 
monastic  system.  Blasphemous  plays,  in  which  the 
Eucharist  was  parodied,  were  acted  in  the  churches. 
The  lawlessness  and  unscrupulous  malignity  of  the 
sectarian  party  were  allowed  free  play  at  this  time, 
and  the  only  persons  who  suflered  for  their  religiomt  ■ 
opinions  were  huch  of  the  conservative  party  as  repu- 
diated the  king's  supremacy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  period  preceding  Cromwell's 
rSgime  had  illustrated  the  real  tendency  of  the  king's 
religious  opinions.  Wolsey  had  dealt  leniently  with 
the  students  who  affected  Lutheran  sentiments  at  the  mi 
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Tin.  publicly  Imrnl  but  their  read  era  were  omIv  T'Tced  to 
tmtrwi  frc»T»  i^tteiid  at  tbo  »^crific&  with  faggots  on  their  ahould4:^rfi,  or 
gg^*^  to  wear  the  eemblaooe  of  m  &geet  on  I^Lair  draaa  fbr  iMft 
^jecified  period.  Bat  few  men  of  ths-t  day  were  capable 
0f  Wolsey's  moderation.  The  cardinal  waa  accused  of 
repreBBing  proceed  ing^  gainst  heretioe,  and  the  Befor- 
stAtion  Parliaments^  of  1529  taunted  the  biahopa  witii 
mhUlitf  to  sappreaa  rdigiona  dinenaioin.  The  king^i 
appointment  of  More  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  inaogii- 
lilted  A  mgo  of  femcatiimt  aod  Hbm  ueiient  Iam 
Bg^iiBt  heresy  wet^»*wiaflelfig  l^hlj  from  ttStB  to  IdM. 
B  i  1  n  1  ■  y ,  a  gl  ■  h  » in  y  a  u  d  h  a!  f-K^rased  F  u  r  i  ta  n  w  ho  1  n  W  ol&ey 

Norfolk.  He  was  burnt  in  the  market-place  of  Norwich 
in  1531.  Bayfield,  a  monk  of  Bury,  suffered  in  the  same 
year  for  persistently  circulating  the  prohibited  litera- 
ture of  Protestantism.  Hilton,  a  curate  of  Maidstone, 
had  been  burnt  on  the  same  charge  in  1530.  Tewkes- 
bury, a  leatherseller,  and  Bainham,  a  gentleman  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  were  burned  at  Smithfield.  The  latter 
charged  More  with  his  death,  and  denounced  him  as  act- 
ing both  as  accuser  and  judge.  To  More,  too,  must  be 
attached  the  disgrace  of  John  Fry th's  execution  in  July, 
1533.  Fryth  was  one  of  the  scholars  whom  Wolsey 
imi)orted  to  Cardinal  College  from  the  sister  university. 
He  had  got  into  trouble  for  Lutheran  opinions,  and 
deemed  it  advisable  to  retire  to  Germany.  From  this 
harbour  of  refuge  he  promulgated  treatises  in  answer 
to  More's  "  Supplication  "  and  the  similar  productions  by 
Bishop  Fihher,  and  Hastall  More's  brother-in-law.  He 
was  unwise  enough  to  return  to  England.    More  made 
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search  for  him,  and  he  soon  found  himself  in  the  Tower,  chap. 
He  was  decoyed  into  the  perilous  region  of  sacramental  .  ^L'll 
controversy  by  More's  agents,  and  was  found  to  hold 
lax  opinions  on  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation,  and  to 
deny  that  the  consecrated  elements  might  be  worshipped. 
Cranmer  and  the  Bishop  of  London  laboured  in  vain  to 
convert  him.  By  the  latter  he  was  delivered  to  the 
secular  arm,  together  with  Andrew,  a  tailor  of  similar 
opinions,  and  both  were  burnt  at  Smithfield  a  few  days 
after  Anne  Boleyn's  coronation. 

The  suspension  of  hostilities  was  inaugurated  by  an  Tiieaopto 
Act  regulating  proceedings  against  heretics  (March,  tMtaat 
15  34).  In  deference  to  the  party  now  in  the  ascendant, 
it  was  enacted  that  the  bishops  should  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  arrest  suspected  persons  ex  officio.  Present- 
ments were  to  be  made  in  the  first  place  before  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  the  depositions  of  at  least  two  wit- 
nesses were  required.    The  justices,  if  satisfied  that 
there  was  ground  for  accusation,  were  to  hand  over  the 
case  to  the  ordinary,  who  was  to  try  it  in  pnblic  court. 
For  condemnation  a  royal  writ  de  hxretico  comburendo 
was  required.    In  view  of  the  constitutional  changes 
now  in  contemplation,  the  Act  also  orders  that  none 
shall  be  deemed  a  heretic  for  speaking  against  papal 
laws  or  canons.    The  martyrs  of  the  next  five  years  somaaiata 
were  accordingly,  as  we  observed  before,  the  men  of  the  Sywif- 
opposito  school,  such  as  could  not  accept  the  "  Act  of  Jj^jfj^***** 
Supremacy,"  or  such  as  relented  the  king's  attack  od  vofrmnbn, 
the  monasteries.    The  winter  succeeding  the  visit  of 
the  foreigners  gave  tokens  of  a  change  of  policy.  A 
turbulent  Zuinglian,  John  Nicholson,  alias  Lambert, 
was  condemned  by  Cranmer  for  denying  the  Beal 
Presence.    He  appealed  to  the  king,  who  willingly 
undertook  to  try  the  case,  and  summoned  the  whole 

0 


L;iinlit?rf^  who  appears  tu  liiwr  hoprHl  to  set  t.liD  king 
and  bisho^jfi  at  variaEoe,  viba  buUit^d  and  browb^tau 
\iffiA^  fimam§aAwnSii^  At  libs 

of  tbe  (!:iy      w?i8  sen  ten  cod  to  cle:ith  by  ths  king, 
CromwoH  had  to  read  the  sentence  (Xov,  1538), 

In  1539  the  kitig  waa  aasnred  that  the  Froteetant 
&4itioti  bad  aerred  Ma  turn  auMoiently,  and  that  hii 
lian^  wer^  free  for  an  attack  on  the  party  of  di&onier. 
Ho  proposed  to  Htc^m  tho  tid©  of  undisciplined  Pii>< 
teiimtiam  bjr  a  bulwark  of  dogni^  l^as^  to  all  «p 
pearanco  on  dectsfona  in  the  How  of  JmiM  imd  in 
Oonvoeafion.    Thi  st>  budiea  were  accordingly  appoalctd 

Really  they  were  to  give  an  authoritative  sanction  to 
Henry's  foregone  conclusions,  which  he  could  use  here- 
after as  a  pretext  for  persecution.  The  questions  were 
six  in  number.  The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  found 
little  difficulty  in  giving  the  desired  response,  Latimer, 
Shaxton,  Crome,  and  Taylor  being  the  only  dissentients. 
Cranmer  appears  to  have  confined  his  opposition  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  he  spoke  strongly  for  a  time 
against  some  of  the  dogmas  under  consideration. 
Assurances  were  given  him  by  the  king  which  in- 
duced him  to  abandon  this  course;  he  henceforth 
attended  in  the  House,  but  refrained  from  voting. 
Other  prelates  appear  to  have  acted  in  the  same  way  : 
the  lay  lords  mostly  approved  of  the  dogmas.^  The 

'  See  the  letter  from  one  of  the  temporal  peers  preserved  in  Strype's  Cran- 
mer, vol.  il.  p.  743,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Froude:  "  NotwithsUnding  my  Lord 
Canterbury,  my  Lord  of  Ely,  my  Lord  of  Salisbury,  my  Lords  of  \Vorc<»atcr, 
Rochester,  and  S.  David's  defended  the  contrary  long  time,  yet  finally  his  High- 
ness confounded  them  all  with  God's  learning.  ...  We  of  the  temporalty  have 
been  all  of  one  opinion,  and  mj  Lord  Chancellor  and  my  Lord  Privy  Seal  as  good 
M  we  GMi  desire.  My  Lord  of  Ouiterbury  and  all  the  bishops  have  given  over 
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opinion  thus  secured  in  Convocation  and  the  Hoase  ohap. 
of  Lords  was  embodied  in  a  "  Statute  of  Six  Articles," 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Henry  himself,  and  to  which 
he  attached  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  The  statute 
ruled  as  follows:  (1)  That  in  the  Eucharist  there 
remains  no  other  substance  after  consecration  but 
Christ's  natural  body;  (2)  That  Communion  in  both 
kinds  is  not  necessary  <id  scdutem ;  (3)  That  priests 
may  not  marry ;  (4)  That  vows  of  chastity  may  not 
be  disowned;  (5)  That  the  continuance  of  private 
masses  is  advisable,  meet,  and  necessary;  (6)  That 
auricular  confession  is  expedient.  Such  as  taught,  dis- 
puted, or  even  believed  contrary  to  Article  I.  were 
doomed  by  Henry  to  death  by  burning.  Disobeying 
or  impugning  any  of  the  five  other  Articles  entailed 
forfeiture  of  goods,  and  if  a  second  offence,  the  death 
of  a  felon.  Those  who  did  not  attend  confession  and 
mass  were  to  be  considered  to  have  infringed  the 
Articles.  All  marriages  hitherto  contracted  by  priests 
were  declared  void ;  the  priest  who  should  retain  bis 
wife  after  a  certain  fixed  day  was  to  suffer  as  a  felon. 

Such  were  the  tender  mercies  of  Henry  VIIL  when 
circumstances  permitted  him  to  view  Protestantism 
from  a  theological  and  not  a  political  standpoint. 
Heresy  was  for  the  first  time  made  an  offence  which 
abjuration  could  not  cancel,  and  the  noisy  disputants 
who  had  inveighed  so  incessantly  against  the  mediaeval 
view  of  the  Eucharist  were  suddenly  gagged  by  the 
very  sovereign  whose  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  they 
had  always  magnified.  Yet  it  is  but  fair  to  Henry  to 
acknowledge  both  that  a  severe  statute  was  necessary 
to  suppress  these  indecent  cavillings,  and  that  in  effect 
the  Act  was  used  mainly  as  a  deterrent.  The  Protestants 

Ibdr  opintoiM,  uid  oome  in  to  w,  Mve  SaUtbury,  who  jil  continaeth  a  towd 
UoL" 
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called  it  «<Tb6  irMp  with  mx.  sMuga,"  or  ^  » 
Act  of  Six  Articles/'   But  m  a  ftwt  oompaimtiTely  f&w 
l»0iiMms  mmffeied  its  pdnaltiea.  A  ii«fn%>fir  ef 

ivftiQlciit  ^'tti'lQfstttiits  ivsxfi  mdosd  fstoKrcMftted^  Intlr 

when  this  Reverity  hiid  made  eufJierent  s«  nsation,  they 
obtained  a  pardon  by  a  rojil  proclamatim.  Only 

ifirit]^  th(^  <^iu;ht  remaining  yeans  of  the  and 
many  of  tbese  victimi  irere  condemned  under  other 
itattttK^  All  tliat  aeniy  i^y  wlA^d  w«s  thftt  tibo 
pAJi^f  fif  iimder  idioald  be  mleaoadi  anil  fb:^t  the 
reform  of  tliB  C^utoIl  should  be  left  in  hia  own  hatnls. 

Two  of  the  Reformhig  ptrolates^  Lfttimer  and  Shaxton, 
1 }  1  e  B  i  ftho  ps  o  f  Worci?  ater  and  Sal  isb  n  r y ,  con  fessed  th  eir  ^ 
inability  to  accept  the  Six  Articles,  and  resigned  their 
bishoprics.  They  were  quartered  on  two  other  bishops, 
and  remained  till  the  end  of  the  reign  in  a  sort  of 
nominal  imprisonment.  Cranmer's  chief  ground  of 
objection  was  the  fact  that  he  was  himself  a  married 
man.  He  was  assured  by  Cromwell  that  the  king 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  molested.  Nevertheless,  he 
thought  it  wise  to  despatch  Madam  Cranmer  to  Calais 
in  haste,  a  proceeding  which  seems  to  have  caused 
Henry  some  amusement. 

The  triumph  of  the  conservative  party  boded  ill  for 
the  statesman  who  had  made  Protestantism  an  engine 
of  spoliation  and  sacrilegious  outrage.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  in  this  period  for  a  great  minister 
to  lose  life  itself  when  he  lost  his  influence  with  the 
king.  In  Cromwell's  case  the  fate  was  well  earned. 
By  all  classes  he  appears  to  have  been  hated.  The 
clergy  and  the  many  lay  adherents  of  the  Old  Learning 
had  had  their  convictions  outraged  by  his  profanity ; 
the  nobles  resented  the  arrogance  of  an  insolent  up- 
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■tart;  the  lower  orders  knew  that  the  author  of  the 
"  Tisitation  "  scheme  had  in  suppressing  the  monks  de- 
priyed  them  of  their  best  friends.  It  only  remained  for 
Cromwell  to  lose  Henry's  fayonr,  and  his  ruin  would 
be  certain.  The  fall  of  the  favourite  was  imminent  in 
1539.  Cromwell  had  quite  misinterpreted  the  theo- 
logical opinions  of  the  king,  and  had  tried  to  identify 
him  with  the  Protestants.  Besides  this  impolicy,  he 
had  been  unfortunate  in  his  financial  schemes.  The 
plunder  of  the  monasteries  might  well  have  been 
used  to  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation.  But  Cromwell 
had  purchased  the  sympathy  of  spendthrift  courtiers 
at  such  a  price  that  the  royal  treasury  was  again 
running  dry,  and  yet  larger  subsidies  had  to  be  de- 
manded. The  minister's  scheme  for  marrying  Henry  to 
Anne  of  Cleves  sealed  his  fate.  Still  misunderstanding 
the  tendency  of  the  king's  religious  opinions,  Cromwell 
had  devised  this  marriage  to  e£fect  an  alliance  between 
England  and  the  Protestant  Powers  of  the  Continent. 
Henry  soon  learnt  to  loathe  his  Dutch  bride,  and  his 
anger  against  the  promoter  of  the  marriage  appears  to 
have  been  increased  by  some  revelation  of  Cromwell's 
political  negotiations.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  leader 
of  the  Catholic  party,  was  allowed,  if  not  instigated,  to 
attaint  Cromwell  with  high  treason.  Bribery,  pecu- 
lation, heresy,  assumption  of  exorbitant  power,  and 
menaces  against  the  king  and  nobility  were  the  definite 
charges  mentioned  in  the  act  of  attainder.  Cranmer 
ventured  a  half-hearted  appeal  on  Cromwell's  behalf, 
but  the  attainder  was  carried  with  general  acclamation. 
The  fallen  favourite  was  beheaded  in  July,  1540. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  was  succeeded  by  attainders 
agaiubt  other  active  members  of  the  Protestant  party. 
Ill  fact,  the  extreme  men  of  the  contending  schools  now 


day  that  th  re*?  Tjiifhftrans — Bames,  Gerard,  «aj8 
-were  doorui  d  to  death  by  hiu-ning,  tliree deniois 
of  tibe  fciMg^i  Biiprc.  V  Were  eanteiiodd  to  lie  b^Tigej, 
dmwu,  and  quartered.  Four  more  Prot^gtanta  BnlS'ored 
HBder  the  *'  Six  Artiolee  Aet"  in  May  and  Judg,  and  agum 
ieveti  Bomaniste  under  the  Bupremaoy  lawB  in  A^gnpL^ 
Of  all  the  BomaiL  par^  luoifta  had  uritatad  B«sif 
much  as  lias  oouaiB,  Begmsld  Bola,  who  btHa  hia  x^f 
ill  Tt  ily  had  latterly  d^naunoed  the  niyal 
in  the  mattom  of  tii6  divimet  lUia  i«[iatatioii  \ 
a^  Ito  asMrilim  i# llm ^ Fiiha^^  Th^\ 
rewarded  Pok  with  promotion  to  the   cardinal  ate; 


Bntaa 
orderly 

ti<mlaooin- 


found  to  expiate  the  offence  with  blood,  and  Pole's 
mother,  the  aged  Countess  of  Salisbury,  was  sent  to 
the  block. 

By  such  barbarities  were  the  confines  determined 
within  which  the  Reformation  was  to  make  its  way. 
The  papists  being  prohibited  from  impugning  the  royal 
supremacy,  and  the  Protestants  from  cavilling  at  the 
sacraments,  an  orderly  readjustment  of  the  Church 
could  be  continued  by  the  king  and  Convocation. 

The  last  important  measures  in  connection  with  this 
work  had  been  the  publication  of'  the  "  Institution," 
and  the  setting  up  of  "  Matthew's  Bible  "  in  the  churches. 
The  "  Great  Bible,"  or  "  Cranmer's  Bible,"  had  since 
been  published,  and  attained  a  large  circulation.  But, 
as  we  have  before  noticed,  the  insubordinate  spirit  of 
the  ultra-Protestant  party  made  these  Bible  translations 
a  bane  rather  than  a  blessing.  An  Act  of  1543,  which 
suppressed  the  profane  plays  and  ballads  wherewith 
the  ultra-Protestants  had  aspersed  the  established  re- 
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ligioQB  Bjstem,  obecked  also  tbe  reading  of  tbe  Bible,  chap. 
For  the  present,  none  were  to  be  allowed  to  read 
Scripture  under  the  degree  of  gentleman  and  gentle- 
woman. 

The  "  Necessary  Erudition  of  any  Christian  Man "  ^ 
was  now  published  to  take  the  place  of  the  "  Institu-  Book." 
tion."  The  "  Erudition  "  was  a  review  of  the  "  In- 
stitution,"  and  was  effected  by  a  committee  of  divines 
working  under  the  supervision  of  the  king  and  Cranmer. 
It  had  been  provided  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  the 
result  of  their  labours  should  be  believed  and  ac- 
cepted "  by  all  the  king's  subjects.  Though  begun  in 
1540,  the  "Erudition"  was  not  completed  till  May, 
1543.  The  king  had  carefully  superintended  the  com- 
position of  this  work,  and  himself  written  a  preface  to 
it.  Hence  it  was  called  the  **  King's  Book ; "  the  "  In- 
stitution," to  which  the  king  had  merely  given  assent, 
being  generally  known  as  the  "  Bishops'  Book." 

The  "Erudition"  may  be  considered  reactionary  in 
character,  inasmuch  as  it  insists  on  the  dogma  of  tran- 
substantiation.  In  other  respects  it  appears  to  deviate 
little  from  the  lines  of  the  "Institution."  The  cult 
of  saints,  concerning  which  the  "  Institution  "  had  been 
altogether  silent,  is  here  made  the  text  for  a  depreca- 
tion of  several  superstitious  usages.  There  is  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  only.  The  king's  ecclesiastical  supremacy  is 
stated  in  plainer  language;  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostolical  succession,  whereon  the  "  Institution  "  had 
said  little,  is  also  fully  expounded.  This  feature  is  the 
more  remarkable  in  that  Cranmer's  deference  to  royalty 
had  by  this  time  degenerated  almost  into  Erastianism. 
The  correspondence  between  the  archbishop  and  the 
committee  who  produced  the  "Erudition"  is  still 


tin. 


view  of  Hulj  Orders  >ii  tliie  period  ||f^Jlifl  cr^roer. 
"  Jmiitntlm**  Iiad  not  been  ^ubinittoA  to  Couvc 
for  Appnml ;  thd  Bradituni**  wia  HoEtttt  liowmr, 
in  other  c&eaSt  Henry  made  a  ehow  of  oomulting  the 
Chnrch's  fopreflentatiTea,  while  really  asking  tiiantj 
to  LmdaTml!b^^fpmkm^Gmammmii  mhmt^% 

In  Ttihmmj^  194Sr  the  kmg  sigai^  hid  wiih 
A  rofoiTu  of  luis^snU,  AntipboneiB,  and  portuscfi. 
ileaired  th^t  tha  F&pfl^«  luma^fltumld  be  expimged  from 
thsBQ^  and  lAyit  tlus^  rimnld  1)e  purged  of  **ali  apo^ 
crypliaA,  ftigiiod  le^j^ends,  euperstitious  orations,  ooUeata, 

doctors."  He  selected  two  members  of  the  Upper 
Houses  (the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Ely)  and  three 
of  the  Lower  to  form  a  committee  to  execute  this  work. 
It  is  not  known  how  far  these  divines  had  proceeded 
with  their  task  before  the  death  of  Henry.  They  may 
be  supposed,  however,  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
larger  committee  of  the  next  reign,  which  brought  out 
BnffUBh  the  first  English  Prayer-book.  Meantime  an  English 
**Kixiff's  translation  of  the  "  Procession,"  or  Litany  of  the  Use  of 
aj5^*  Sarum,  was  prepared  by  Cranmer  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  king,  with  expurgations,  additions,  and  amend- 
ments (1544).  The  primate's  production  is  practically 
our  present  Litany.  It  differs  only  in  containing  three 
petitions  to  the  Virgin  and  saints,  and  a  deprecation  of 
"the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  his  detestable  enormities." 
The  popularity  of  the  translated  Litany  suggested  to 
Henry  the  publication  of  an  authorized  English 
"  Primer,"  or  book  of  devotional  Offices,  and  with  this 
work  Cranmer  was  equally  successful.  Primers  explain- 
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ing  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Command-  chap. 
ments  may  be  traced  back  to  Saxon  times ;  and  one  snch 
manual  of  devotion,  including  an  exposition  of  the 
Seven  Works  of  Mercy  and  the  Seven  Sacraments,  had 
been  in  common  use  under  the  title  "The  Prymer" 
ever  since  the  thirteenth  century.  With  the  dawn  of 
Reformation  bad  come  Primers  of  a  new  type.  The 
"  Primer  "  of  George  Jaye  had  been  one  of  the  Protestant 
publications  which  had  fallen  under  More's  ban.  Mar- 
shall's "Primer,"  published  in  1535,  was  a  work  which 
obtained  a  wide  circulation,  though  Convocation  took 
measures  for  suppressing  it.  This  work  is  of  a  homiletio 
as  well  as  devotional  character.  It  censures  the  super- 
stitions connected  with  the  cult  of  images,  and  the 
practice  of  basing  appeals  to  the  Almighty  on  the  merits 
of  saints.  It  speaks  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  as  "  cursed 
and  blasphemous."  A  Primer  of  a  more  temperate  tone 
had  been  published  in  1539  by  Hilsey,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  at  the  instigation  of  Cromwell.  It  follows 
three  main  divisions.  Faith,  Prayer,  and  Works.  It 
seems  to  have  been  too  Protestant  in  character  to  please 
the  king.  The  Primer  now  set  forth  in  1545  "by  the 
king's  majesty  and  his  clergy  to  be  taught,  learned, 
and  read,  and  none  other  to  be  used  throughout  his 
dominions,"  was  really  compiled  and  translated  by 
Cranmer.  It  includes  the  prayers  for  matins,  even- 
song, and  compline,  the  Dirige,  the  new  English 
Litany,  and  some  excellent  private  prayers  ai^d  graces. 
"If  the  reader,"  says  Dean  Hook,  "will  take  the 
trouble  of  comparing  this  with  the  *  Salisbury  Primer,' 
he  will,  after  making  all  allowanoes  for  the  improved 
state  of  our  language  during  the  interval,  be  deeply 
impressed  with  the  archbishop's  superiority  as  a 
writer." 


and  Iw  lifoposed  to  nient  tlic  rinfliori^ed  T*nmer 

BMk  now  pislAiehedf  and  the  authorised  Tray er- book  jet  in 
^    tiia  hmiM  i»r  ii#  ms^noiii  Willi  m  anthoiiied  hock 

of  B€TmOIlBI,  %plillWO0  mi  UnOOtUClOUS  !lCtrn>i]riXT 

of  many  of  lUm  dlArgJrlad  Ifmg  enggeatad  tlie  pr  sj-net  j 
of  mch  a  work.  Oranmer  aocordmgly  busied  hijuself 
with  the  prepomticm  of  the  "  Bcxik  of  Homilies wMok 
was  pablkked  JHihortly  alt^  Jfdward^fl  aooession.  The 
tmlve  iemQii4  isdtided  sa  tbia  work  still  daim  % 
wotiim  film  tilft  tliisfy-fifUi  of  QUf  TbiHj-Wum 
Artltilfii,  wlild  d^dkm  ilittf  tiotli  i%0  fcinner  mit 
latter  "  Book  of  HorniHeg  "    t'ontiin  a  godly  auil  whole- 

them,  however,  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  Cranmer's 
own  cjomposition,  viz.  those  entitled  **  Of  the  Salvation 
of  Mankind,"  "A  Short  Declaration  of  the  True  and 
Lively  Christian  Faith,"  "  Of  Good  Works  annexed 
unto  Faith."  That  which  treats  "  Of  the  Misery  of 
Mankind  "  is  by  Bishop  Bonner. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A.D.  1547-1553- 

BeUgioai  iCatiis— The  boding  raptnre— Hatred  of  Cranmer— Henry'f  wiU~UItr»- 
Reformen  in  the  aacenduit — ^The  Protector  planders  the  Church — Crmnmer's 
indifference — Not  attributable  to  Protestant  conrictions— But  to  moral  infinnitj 
—The  Reformation  in  ill  odour— Oranmer's  licences  and  letters  patent— Was 
Cranmer  an  Erastian  .'—Appropriation  of  chantries— Violence  of  the  Reformen 
— The  Tisitation  of  dioceses— Desecration  of  ornaments— Enforcement  of  the 
"First  Rook  of  Ilomiliee"— Oardiner's  brave  resistance— He  is  imprisoned  and 
depriTed— Poynet,  his  successor- Binhop  Bonner— Iniinz  of  foreign  Protestants— 
Their  unsympathetic  attitude— The  Eucharistic  controversy— Gommunion  In 
both  kind*— The  UUn- English  minsal— The  "  First  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.- 
— The  English  ordinal— Clerical  celibacy— Survival  of  pn^Judices— Farting  not 
meritorious— Dinputes  on  the  Sacramental  Presence— Unfairness  of  the  Ri.'form- 
ing  champions— The  Old  Learning  proscribed— Malsdminist ration  of  sees, 
livings,  and  university  revenues— Political  mismanagement— Revolt  against  the 
new  religion— Lamentations  of  Latimer— Maladministrations  continued  by 
Northumberland Injunctions"  against  the  ancient  ritual— Bonner  made  an 
example  of— Ridley's  arbitrary  innovations — Sanctioned  by  the  Council— More 
bishops  in  prison— Attempt  to  coerce  the  Princess  Mary— Suppression  of  heretics 
— Joan  Bocher— Appointment  of  Hooper  to  Gloucester— His  Puritan  scruples- 
He  is  imprisoned  by  Cranmer  till  he  conforms — The  Forty-two  Arttclm— Com- 
pared with  our  -Thirty-nine  Articles  "—The  Reforming  Catechism- The 
Second  Prayer-book— Cranmer's  opinions  modified— Unfortunate  changes  tn 
Commanion  Office— Kate  of  the  Second  Prayer-book —The  revisions  of  tlia 
Prayer-book  compared  —  Foreign  divines  still  dissatisfied— The  **  Reformatio 
Legum  "—Commissions  of  search  for  Church  property. 

The  caufie  of  Reformation  had  gained  substantial  con- 
cessions from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the 
ohanges  had  been  accepted  cheerfully  by  most  Eng- 
lishmen. Subjection  to  Rome  had  been  generally 
rejected  as  a  non-essential ;  the  abuBea  connected  with 


Hie  enll  ti  Iwqpt  mi  ocnranenioratioii  of  avititi  lii 

li€'cn  removed;  &n  English  Bible  ^t-ih  lM.ujg  circu- 
lated ii^der  wim  Umitatiotifi;  the  C&uqus  ami  Servioe 
Booki  irm  bei^  «{Hirg^ted  i  indaoent  civTilHiig  haA 
been  ftiftfbly  silenced.  With  the  excei4j<>n  of  the 
Siip{}fi6t^ii  of  the  moimsteriei,  £jobor-uiiudLd  ]>t.nvoii8 
of  Jialtliier  school  had  muoh  to  oum plain  of, 

KerertheleAat  fena  the  time  of  Crumwelle  fall  m 
mpttire  betfre^n  the  oomierYative  and  Ee  forming  sec^ 
tkmB  had  beeai  impeBding, — ^had,  in  fact,  only  bee  a  stayed 
by  the  firmnefis  of  Heniy  Mnuoif^  To  tha  fomier, 
eepeciaUy  to  its  le&deti,  Gas^iner  mtiA  Ifotfblk,  Atti^ 
bishop  Cranmer  was  parHcuIai  ly  odious,  aud  more  than 


Hatred  of 
Cranmer. 


tably  connected  with  the  visitation  of  the  monasteries, 
were  employed  in  1543  to  get  up  a  case  against  the 
archbishop  as  a  patron  of  heretics.  Sir  John  Gostvvick 
had  accused  him  in  the  Commons  as  holding  an  un- 
orthodox view  of  the  Eucharist.  In  both  cases  the 
king  had  protected  his  favourite.  The  adverse  faction 
in  the  Privy  Council  had  menaced  him  with  more 
serious  danger  in  1545.  Eepresentation  was  made  to 
the  king  that  "the  archbishop  with  liis  learned  men 
had  so  infected  the  whole  realm  with  their  unsavoury 
doctrine,  that  these  parts  of  the  land  were  become 
abominable  heretics.**  It  was  prayed  "  that  the  arch- 
bishop might  be  committed  to  the  Tower  until  he  might 
be  examined.**  The  king,  on  this  occasion,  saw 
Cranmer  in  private,  and  assured  him  of  protection. 
When  the  cause  was  brought  before  him,  he  informed 
the  Council  that  the  archbishop  was  his  trusted  friend, 
and  forthwith  enforced  a  reconciliation.  The  flame 
of  discord  was  thus  kept  under,  but  not  extinguished. 
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This  feud  at  court  was  a  fair  indication  of  the  relations  crap. 
of  the  two  great  parties  throughout  England. 

In  1536  Parliament  had  given  the  king  power  Henry* 
to  bequeath  the  crown  as  he  pleased.  By  Henry's 
will  his  son  Edward,  a  precocious  boy  of  ten,  was 
named  as  his  immediate  successor ;  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  Catharine  of  Aragon,  came  next  in  succession ;  then 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  de- 
scendants of  his  younger  sister  Mary  were  placed  next ; 
then  those  of  his  elder  sister  Margaret.  In  the  Council 
of  sixteen,  nominated  by  Henry  to  govern  during 
Edward's  minority,  both  the  religious  parties  were 
represented.  The  Reforming  section,  however,  soon  mtra. 
obtained  a  predominance  which  enabled  it  to  defy  its  J^Sm*""* 
rival,  and  establish  a  policy  of  spoliation  and  precipitate 
change.  Hertford,  an  ultra-Protestant,  was  elected 
Lord  Protector.  He  procured  a  patent  for  this  office, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  rule  with  or  without  the 
Council,  as  he  pleased.  Two  of  the  leading  anti- 
Beformers,  Tonstal  of  Durham  and  Wriothesley  the 
chancellor,  were  soon  altogether  ousted  from  the 
Council;  the  others  were  summoned  as  the  Protector 
thought  convenient.  Gardiner,  the  leading  prelate 
of  the  conservative  party,  had  not  been  included  among 
Henry's  nominees.  Archbishop  Cranmer,  however,  was 
a  member  of  the  Council,  and  those  who  desired  orderly 
and  judicious  reform  may  have  hoped  to  find  in  the 
primate  a  counterpoise  to  such  unprincipled  iconoclasts 
as  the  Protector.  If  so,  they  hoped  in  vain.  Hertford,  The 
better  known  by  his  later  title  of  Duke  of  Somerset,  SSnJSrir 
was  professedly  a  Protestant  of  the  Calvinist  type. 
The  sincerity  of  his  Protestanism  has  been  questioned ; 
its  utility  to  himself  during  his  Protectorate  is  open  to 
no  doubt.    Hi.s  first  proceeding  was  to  appropriate  five 


"hail  c^^mforrod  on  him.  To  provide  matmals  for 
SomeiBet  House,  be  destro3^ed  the  Church  of  S, 
fa-StEwd^  Hid  iM  of  the  Knfghti  of  S.  Jolm  :^ 
to  form  apartments  for  h  is  stiito,  ho  pull  ml  do^'n  fhol 
hoiLsea  attd  chapelu  of  thre^  bishops.  Westminster  i 
Abbey^p  leoently  made  a  cathedral  churoh, 
tlireatafied  with  demolition.  Dean  Bonacm  saved  it 
hy  EHenating  to  the  Protector  and  to  his  brother  ft 
iiwtnber  of  its  nuiijLiri  il  endowmtnt^.  Somorset  gttVft 
farther  evidenoe  of  hk  ultia-Frotestant  saal  by  ft 
gratmtoiafl  deftirncsticitL  of  the  cbftmet  hsmm  ftud 
montuaentB  in  S.  Paul's  Churchyard.^ 
J 

&oiie 

the  Government  roused  honest  Latimer  to  pulpit  invec- 
tives, and  Latimer's  note  was  taken  up  by  Knox,  the 
northern  Calvinist.  But  the  chief  pastor  of  the  English 
Church  regarded  her  wrongs  with  indifference.  Dis- 
creetly silent  when  Henry  packed  the  monasteries,  he 
now  extended  his  tolerance  to  the  hypocrisy  of  Somerset, 
and  to  the  more  pronounced  Vandalism  of  Northumber- 
land. It  has  been  urged  on  his  behalf  that  Cranmer  had 
conceived  a  secret  liking  for  ultra-Protestantism  before 
the  death  of  Henry.  The  assertion  is,  however,  utterly 
void  of  foundation.  The  primate  was  sufficiently 
tainted  with  the  old  leaven  to  sing  masses  of  re- 
quiem for  Henry  and  for  Francis  1.  At  the  coronation 
of  the  boy-king  he  celebrated  the  Mass  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  with  the  usual  ritual.  It  is  possible  that  Cran- 
mer was  at  this  time  inclined  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  consubtantiation,  but  not  a  step  lower  had  he  thought 
Hotattri-    of  going.    During  the  next  five  years  he  embraced  that 


*  See  stow,  Survey  of  London,  p.  122  (ed.  1876). 
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riew  of  a  real  bnt  nndefinable  Presence  whicb  is  enun-  chap. 
dated  in  the  "Defence  of  the  true  and  Catholic  doo- 
trine"  of  1550,  and  in  the  Articles  of  1553.    This  imtobto' 
▼iew  he  probably  learnt  from  his  former  chaplain,  tant  con- 
Ridley,  who  himself  discovered  it  in  the  works  of 
John    Scotos  Erigena,  the  controversialist  of  the 
ninth  century.    Ridley,  indeed,  did  not  stop  here,  bnt 
became  something  very  like  a  "  sacramentary,"  or 
denier  of  sacramental  grace,  before  the  end  of  this 
reign.    But  he  did  not  go  in  Cranmer*s  company.  The 
primate  was,  doubtless,  sincere  in  his  subsequent  re- 
sistance to  the  Puritan  innovations  of  Hooper ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  with  iconoclasts  such  as 
Somerset  he  at  any  time  had  a  religious  sympathy. 

It  appears  that  Cranmer  was  incapacitated  by  natural  But  to 
indecision  of  character  for  executing  the  duties  of  a  Stoaitr. 
primate  under  such  regimes  as  the  present.    In  private 
life  he  was  amiable  and  estimable :  as  a  man  of  learn- 
ing he  ranked  high,  if  not  among  the  highest.    But  as 
primate  of  all  England,  Cranmer  was  simply  con- 
temptible.   He  had  been  promoted,  like  numerous 
prelates  before  and  since,  to  serve  a  sovereign's  whim. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  survive  the  occasion,  and  be 
primate  when  the  Church  required  something  better 
than  a  royal  puppet  at  her  helm.    The  fire  of  religious 
animosity  had  now  broken  out;  its  flames  could  not 
but  cast  a  glare  on  the  incapacity  of  the  primate. 
Cranmer  collapsed,  and  the  Church  was  manipulated 
as  Somerset  and  Northumberland  thought  fit.    A  com- 
parison of  the  years  1547  and  1553  will  illustrate  the 
effect  on  the  English  Reformation.    When  Henry  died,  TiMB««Br- 
the  Reformition  was  undoubtedly  accepted  as  far  as  m^SuT 
it  went  by  a  vast  majority  of  subjects,  including  saoh 
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Oranmer's 
licences 
and  letters 
patent. 


Eijwartl  illedp  ihe  Rofurrning  f^ause  siaiik  in  m^s^rils 
of  almoet  evaij  houeet  dtizaiL,  tba  wooewiun 

iiuiVt  iw4  the  euppresFiiOTi  of  flOltMtiint  anart  li  r  \v  la 
dflonfid      be  cheaply  purclumd  Ikf  a  disgrace  fui  «a 

on 

that  Mary*a  cnp  of  onteltj  was  fonnd  even  in  ore 
uispala table  than  that  mijcttsrB  of  hjpocikj,  profaaity, 
aaEid  greed  wherewith  Ilia  SilM^iiB  ^^Midtf  «f 
graoe"  hrimmed  ovar* 

Hi»  biographer  ahowB  thftt  throughout  His  flmt  llf 
his  religions  tenets  two  leading  ideni^  hail  a  permaiifiit 
f^l**n  flifilTlirifrf nflilrt filT"  the  Bible  as  a  oc»MilMi 
to  the  Church  ;  the  other,  the  royal  supremacy  as  a  defi- 
ance to  the  Pope.  His  fidelity  to  the  latter  conception 
was  now  illustrated  by  an  extraordinary  deference  to 
the  boy-king  and  his  representatives.  Henry  had 
insisted  on  giving  the  bishops  licences.  Cranmer 
thought  it  necessary  to  apply  to  Edward  VI.  for  a 
renewal  of  his  licence,'  and  he  compelled  the  other 
prelates  to  do  the  same.  Worse  still,  he  contrived  the 
passing  of  an  Act  whereby  all  bishops  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  letters  patent  from  the  Crown,  without  the 
congS  d'Slire^  which  had  hitherto  and  has  since  been 


»  Hook,  Archbishops,    Thomas  Cranmer,"  p.  136. 
«  Burnet,  Records,  Part  II.  p.  6. 

»  On  the  congi  d'/lire,  which  at  present  exL-ts  as  a  mere  form,  Dean  Hook 
writes :  *•  It  is  wise,  however,  to  cling  to  a  form  which  may  hereafter  be  inspired 
with  life.  The  ceremonial  opening  of  Convocation  was  for  many  years  a  mere 
form,  bat  by  attending  to  the  form  the  Convocation  was  prepared  to  act,  when 
that  liberty  of  action  permitted  to  all  other  institutions  could  no  longer  be  held 
from  the  Church  of  England.  The  time  may  come— much  to  be  deplored — when, 
in  a  revolutionary  age,  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  English  Church  in  a  popular 
movement  to  take  a  decided  part  against  the  Crown,  and  nothing  is  to  be  despised 
which  gives  to  aay  lubtitution  the  power  of  free  action."— Archbishops, "  Thomas 
Cranmer,"  p.  237. 
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ceded  to  the  dean  and  chapter.  This  proceeding  excites  chap. 
our  indignation  as  an  encroachment  on  the  liberty  of 
the  snbject.  It  is  yet  more  reprehensible  in  that  it  led 
contemporaries  and  posterity  to  believe  that  the  arch- 
bishop held  those  low  yiews  with  regard  to  his  sacred 
office  which  were  entertained  by  Somerset  and  the 
Gospel  **  professors."  Dean  Hook  has,  we  think,  cleared 
Cranmer  ^  of  real  participation  in  snch  views,  pointing 
ont  that  in  the  "  Bishops'  Book  "  of  1637,  in  the  "  King's 
Book  "  of  1543,  and  in  the  Catechism  of  1548,  the  arch- 
bishop plainly  traces  Holy  Orders  to  an  Apostolic  source,  wm 
And  he  is,  perhaps,  right  in  describing  Cranmer  as  an  ^jbnZ 

ultra-Tory  "  rather  than  an  Erastian,  maintaining  that 
the  nomination  to  bishoprics  was  vested  absolutely  in 
the  Crown,  just  as  he  maintained  that  the  king  held  his 
Crown  of  hereditary  right,  and  not  (as  all  other  primates 
had  believed)  by  consent  of  Church  and  State.  Cranmer 
may  have  known  that  such  royal  prerogative  no  more 
makes  the  Crown  the  source  of  episcopal  functions,  than 
the  prerogative  of  a  lay  patron  makes  him  competent 
to  confer  Holy  Orders.  But  the  Protestant  statesmen 
thought  otherwise,  and  we  do  not  find  that  Cranmer 
tried  to  enlighten  them. 

Having  done  their  best  to  secularize  the  Church's  AFpropria- 
officers,  the  party  in  power  made  another  clutch  at  the  SSm^im. 
Church's  revenues.    A  bill  was  brought  in  to  confer  ^^'^'^ 
on  Edward  those  endowments  of  chantries,  hospitals, 
and  gtiilds  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  granted  to 
bis  father.    Edward  would,  of  oourste,  be  represented 

*■  Tblii,  however,  maj  well  be  doabCed  in  view  of  the  oorrespondence  hetwem 
the  ATchbiabop  and  the  oonimfttee  of  divinet  appointed  to  compose  the  Eruption. 
Cranmer  actoally  commits  himself  to  such  statements  as  these :  **  A  bishop  may 
make  a  prien  by  the  Scripture,  and  so  maj  princes  and  governors  also."  *«  Ha 
that  is  appointed  to  be  bishop  or  priest  needeth  no  coasecration  bj  the  Scripture, 
for  election  or  appointment  thereto  is  soiBcient."— See  Cranmer,  Remains  (i>arker 
Society),  p.  117. 

P 


for  lite  orTrrinp:  of  prayers  and  masseg  m\  iTie  rniiTiflpr's 
lieiialjL  It  was  now  plausiWy  argncni  ^igaiusit  the«a 
foandatbiifi  tb&t  great  part  of  auperstition  and 
in  Ciuiatiaii  ml^cm was  da«  to  the  reteotioD  of  mMWi 
for  tlie  dead.  Cranmer  oa  thia  occasion  endeavont^ 
io  re.'iist  the  Protector.  The  useleaaneBa  of  maesaa  &t 
ibo  d^d  ho  could  jiot  yet  JwTe  lealbad^  and  ha  pesv 
haps  dreaded  ktft  tMa  inaidiotia  lull  ihould  1)d  « lUttti* 
of  dospoiling  the  uniTersitiee.  Adopting  for  the  mniM 
the  \im  of  tJie  oomerTatiTe  divinea^  lie  mot ed  thai  13Bm 
m&tmt^  mfgfal  «etl  be  poitponei  till  tiie  Miif  ilidiU 
Ijo  of  a^^e.  Hia  proposal  won  the  support  of  the  Com- 
mom.    Bat  ji  ia}^P<L  liat  tfi?  M^vm  o|  J^QtditA 

was  carried.  The  lands  and  other  endowments  of  the 
chantries  were  nominally  made  over  to  the  king.  They 
were  really  sold  for  little  or  nothing  to  Somerset's 
partisans. 

When  times  are  ripe  for  change,  it  requires  no  ordinary 
wisdom  and  firmness  to  enforce  the  distinction  between 
reform  and  revolution.  Henry  had  found  it  necessary 
to  curb  the  violence  of  the  Protestant  sectaries  with  the 
"  Act  of  Six  Articles."  This  and  the  Acts  of  Henry  IV. 
and  Henry  V.  against  Lollards  were,  of  course,  repealed 
by  the  Protector.  The  party  of  disorder  had  full 
liberty  of  action,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  Henry's  pro- 
gressive reformation  would  give  place  to  a  destruc- 
tive outbreak.  Two  extreme  men,  Barlow  Bishop  of 
S.  David's,  and  Ridley,  principal  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, were  encouraged  to  denounce  the  old  ceremonial 
in  sermons  at  S.  Paul's  Cross.  Their  note  was  taken  up 
by  a  host  of  sycophant  preachers.  In  vain  Gardiner 
pleaded  with  the  Protector  that  the  use  of  images  and 
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Holy  water  might  be  continued  without  danger  of  chap. 
superstition,  if  the  people  were  properly  instructed;  _ 
that  it  would  be  found  easier  to  raise  than  to  direct 
this  flood  of  popular  captiousness ;  above  all,  that  reli- 
gious innovations  were  inappropriate  while  a  child  was 
on  the  throne.^    The  ultra-Protestants  had  it  all  their 
own  way.    A  visitation  of  dioceses  was  ordered  by  the  The  visita- 
Protector,  which  threatened  to  deal  with  the  churches  Sio°moi 
much  as  Cromwell  had  dealt  with  the  monasteries.^"'-^'' 
Every  picture,  every  image  was  to  be  treated  "  so  that 
there  should  be  no  memory  of  the  same."  Stained  glass  ] 
was  destroyed ;  frescoes  were  whitewashed ;  bells  and 
altar  plate,  where  not  concealed  by  faithful  Churchmen, 
were  seized  and  consigned  to  the  melting-pot 

For  the  execution  of  these  outrages  the  kingdom  was 
divided  into  six  circuits ;  to  each  circuit  was  appor- 
tioned a  committee  composed  of  two  gentlemen,  a  civi- 
lian, a  divine,  and  a  registrar,  and  accompanied  by  a 
cortege  of  Protestant  preachers.  Following  the  prece- 
dent of  Cromwell's  visitation,  the  Protector  suspended 
the  powers  of  the  bishops  while  the  visitation  lasted. 
"Injunctions"  with  regard  to  the  future  performanoe 
of  clerical  duties  were  to  be  circulated  by  the  visitors. 
The  purport  of  these  was  that  incumbents  were  to  use 
the  Litany  in  the  English  tongue ;  to  preach  about  the 
royal  supremacy  at  least  four  times  a  year ;  to  set  up 
copies  of  the  Bible  and  of  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  of  the 
Gospels ;  and  to  take  heed  that  all  shrines,  pictures, 
and  paintings  were  destroyed.  The  "  Book  of  Homilies ' 


was  also  forced  upon  their  acceptance  by  these  **  In- JH^Sl^J'*^ 
junctions."    We  have  already  mentioned  the  publica- f******' 
tion  of  this  work  by  Archbishop  Cranmer.  Such 
curates  as  were  unable  to  produce  original  sermons 

*  See  Uie  Letters  in  Fore,  Acts  end  Monamente,  toI.  tL  p.  24  end  eeg. 
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It  iifiod  wamAf  \sm  ol»enrad  that  this  inTafium  of 
iil«fioil  fi^iiff'  mi  m  Ittpoli^  m  it  wis  dStmill- , 
nblc  to  itg  Mithore.  The  experiment  of  conductring 
vifiitatioiig  by  means  of  on  inquuitcm&l  oammisiiioii  had 
\»m  tmd  ud  oiviiwllir  t^lioliaM  wIml  ihii  ackoM' 
teriei  were  despofled.  The  etiforeement  of  a  new 
religicnd  maiiiial  on  the  aob  authority  of  the  primate 
w«i  unpreoodented.  It  wie  a  dJly  feat  of  ahaolttliam — 
^e  mim  d%  in  tliat  tbd  ■a]i0tio&  ^ 
doqbtlen  h«TO  lim  mtlj  ohtsiitod  Ibf  ttii  ^Booit 
of  Homilim^*  W»  may  H<ld  tfmt  it  WM  a  foot  Amm^ 


weak  rulers,  the  primate  could  atone  for  vacilla- 
tion and  negleot  of  duty  by  occfisional  instalments 
of  tyranny  in  quarters  where  tyranny  could  not  be 
resented. 


The  liberties  of  the  Church  were  now  bravely  main- 
rMistance.  taincd  by  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester.    He  did  not 


admire  the  Homilies  or  the  Paraphrase,  and  believed 
that  the  former  publication  contradicted  the  authori- 
tative Erudition  of  1543.  Nor  did  he  see  on  what 
ground  he,  as  a  bishop,  was  expected  to  enforce  the 
**  Injunctions."  They  had  no  authority,^  and  they  were 
not  needed.  In  short,  he  saw  his  "late  sovereign 
slandered,  religion  assaulted,  the  realm  troubled,  and 

*  No  tenable  theory  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  admits  of  such  acto  of 
usurpation  aa  were  perpetrated  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. 
The  sovereign  has  no  more  right  to  encroach  on  the  functionH  of  synods  or  eccle- 
viastical  officers  by  virtae  of  a  royal  supremacy  over  the  national  Church,  than 
he  has  to  supersede  the  secular  Judgea  and  administer  Justice  in  person,  on  the 
plea  that  he  Is  "  over  all  causes  within  his  dominion  suprome."  Nor  would  the 
acquiescence  of  courtier  prelates  of  the  Cranmer  type  make  such  transfer  of 
Jurisdiction  a  whit  more  constitutional.  Gardiner,  in  arguiug  that  royal  "  Injunc- 
tions "  cannot  supersede  constitutional  rights,  instances  tlie  fate  of  Wolsoy,  who 
had  (according  to  the  Judges)  incurred  a  praemunire  for  ser\'ing  Henry  too  well. 
See  the  Letter  in  Foxe,  vol.  vi.  p.  43. 
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peaceable  men  disquieted He  could  but  cry — ^Let  chap. 
things  remain  as  Henry  VIII.  had  left  them.  The  J^'^ 
prelate's  influence  was  great;  it  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  purchase  his  connivance  with  an  offer  of  a 
seat  in  the  Privy  Council.  But  Ghtrdiner  was  not  of  Ha  is  im- 
the  venal  order  of  statesmen  so  common  at  this  time.  SlT"*^ 
He  remained  true  to  his  convictions,  and  refused  both 
Injunctions  "  and  Homiliea  He  was  thereupon  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  re- 
quired to  preach  before  the  king  on  the  authority  of  the 
Council,  the  abolition  of  chantries,  the  use  of  common 
prayer  in  the  vernacular,  and  other  innovations.  His 
sermon,  says  an  unfriendly  historian, was  such  as  a 
moderate  High  Church  English  divine  might  preach  at 
the  present  day,  with  applause  even  from  Evangeli- 
calB."^  It  was  nevertheless  deemed  unsatisfactory;  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  the  Government 
licence  empowering  him  to  act  as  Bishop  of  Winchester 
was  withdrawn.  Later  on,  the  Council  disgraced  itself 
by  giving  the  bishopric  to  Poynet,  a  professed  ultra- 
Protestant,  who  consented  to  pay  an  enormous  per- 
centage of  the  episcopal  revenues.  Poynet  was  a  man  Po7n«t.  bto 
of  some  ability,  and  the  Catechism  which  was  published 
with  the  forty-two  Articles  of  1553  was  his  com- 
position. But  his  moral  character  was  notoriously 
bad.  It  appears  that  in  July,  1551,  he  was  convicted 
of  living  in  open  adultery  with  a  butcher's  wife, 
and  compelled  to  pay  the  outraged  husband  a  yearly 
fine. 

A  less  determined  resistance  was  offered  by  Bonner,  Biahop 
Bishop  of  London,  a  prelate  of  staunch  Catholic  prin- 
ciples, but  in  character  altogether  inferior  to  Gardiner. 
Bonner  professed  to  receive  the     Injunctions "  and 

'  Fronde,  Htetory  of  EngUnd,  voL  ▼!.  p.  347. 
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ci<  lit,  ainl  ?jTi  iiicMrcetatioa  in  the  FIm  t  s  jon  indtic^ 
hiiu  to  withdraw  his  piroteBL  He  waa  accordinglf 
festoTod  lor  m  tim  to  Hberty. 

F^  ri'iunJ  rrntcHtfHitif?m  !;ad  in  v?nn  attonipte^^  to 
meddJe  with  th«  Kuglish  Keformation  under  Henry. 
Thfl  pro&ent  reign  was  nme  propitious  to  such  \n- 
flnmces,  Cbntineatal  refagees  Bvr&med  into  Englaudi 
sad  for  m  titoo  obtained  infla^nce  among  the  dergy  and 
ia  flift  QiiiYimitiee.  <  "i un nic  r, t^wr  k^aming/'  accorded 
iibm  m  pfttaemge  wkich  was  too  ott&a  requitad 
MA  iMmmwB  smmptita  of  «pitjiitil  voperiority.  CT^V 
Lntln  ynTLS  appear  to  have  had  moet  influence  with  the 

dictatorial.  Vermigli,  commonly  called  Peter  Martyr, 
who  had  struck  out  a  line  between  those  of  Luther 
and  Zuingli,  was  placed  in  the  divinity  chair  at  Oxford, 
in  1548.  Bucer,  an  excellent  divine  of  similar  senti- 
ments, held  the  same  position  at  Cambridge,  and  with 
him  came  Paul  Fagius,  an  erudite  Hebraist.  Bernard 
Ochin,  a  less  creditable  sample  of  foreign  Protestantism, 
who  defended  polygamy  and  eventually  became  a 
Socinian,  was  made  a  prebend  of  Canterbury.  John 
4  Lasco,  a  learned  Polish  nobleman,  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  foreign  congregations  in  London, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  had  much  weight  with 
Cranmer.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  none 
of  the  religious  formularies  of  this  reign  gave  satis- 
faction to  the  foreigners.  They  were  the  first  to  abuse 
every  publication^  of  the  Keforming  prelates,  and 

'  The  usual  tone  of  the  foreign  teachers  is  illuJrtratcd  by  a  letter  written  by 
John  ab  Ulmls  to  Bullinger  on  the  subject  of  Cranmcr's  Catechism  :  '*  I  would 
have  you  know  this  for  certain,  that  this  Thomas  has  fallen  into  so  heavy  a 
slumber  that  we  entertain  but  a  very  cold  hope  that  he  will  be  aroused  even  by 
your  most  learned  letter.   For  he  has  lately  published  a  Catechism,  In  which  he 
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showed  themBelves  utterly  nnable  to  diBtingnish  be- 
tween reformation  such  as  Henry  had  inaugurated  and 
BchiBm  such  as  had  found  favour  on  the  Continent. 
Had  matters  been  left  entirely  in  their  hands,  the 
Chnrch  would  doubtless  have  become  a  Protestant 
sect.  When  Edward  died,  these  clamorous  divines 
hastily  fled,  resigning  the  crown  of  martyrdom  to  the 
prelates  whose  faint-heartedness  they  had  so  often 
impugned. 

We  have  noticed  the  publication  of  an  English 
Litany  in  1545,  and  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  revise  the  missal  and  breviary.  It  is  not  clear  how 
far  this  commission  had  proceeded  before  the  death  of 
Henry.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  two  crucial  ques- 
tions affecting  the  character  of  the  future  missal 
became  the  subject  of  much  public  discussion.  The 
divines  of  the  Old  Learning  maintained  the  dogma  of 
t  ran  substantiation,  and  discerned  in  the  Holy  Eucharist 
a  sacrificial  efficacy,  which  might  benefit  the  souls  of 
the  departed.  Cranmer's  continental  friends,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  differing  among  themselves  as  to 
the  meaning,  value,  and  efficacy  of  the  Sacrament,  were 
unanimous  in  disavowing  transubstantiation,  and  in 
treating  the  sacred  rite  as  a  communion  rather  than 
a  sacrifice.  Many  English  divines  held  these  views, 
and  Cranmer  was  fast  inclining  to  them.  On  Decem- 
ber 2,  1547,  Convocation  had  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  Sacrament  ought  to  be  received  in  both  kinds. 
Government,  perhaps  mindful  of  the  effect  of  such 
religious  changes  on  the  much-coveted  chantries,  had 
promptly  passed  an  Act  to  the  same  effect  (Dec.  20). 

hM  not  onl J  approved  that  foal  and  sacrilegioas  transubstantiation  of  the  Papists 
111  the  Holj  Supper  of  oar  Savioar,  bat  all  the  dreams  of  Luther  seem  to  him 
salDdentlj  well  grounded."  In  a  similar  strain  John  Burcher  writes  to  Bollinger 
with  reference  to  the  same  sul^Ject. 
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cn^i'.  In  Mftzob^  1548,  ivithout  f»Jrtbor  appeal  to  Canvooir 
^^ij^  iiun,  a  Latin-EngHe?!  niigeal  was  pu Hitched  in  tli6 
uiAtiB-  king^B  name  wKich  provided  for  the  change  of  practice. 
ML  This  miesal  wae  CM^mpiled  hy  the  tKirtei^u  divitien  ^  "who 
were  engaged  in  revieiiig  the  andant  O^S^m^  and 
at  ike  dkmc  cf  i^ia  year  bKmglit  cmi  the  new 
Oon^DOn  Piayor,  e^inimoiily  calloil  tlio  Fniyor-ljoofc  of 
15#9«  In  this  mifiaal  wha  jSjid  a  lm»  marked  daYifttion 
fsom  the  m^ke^  laeage  than  in  th^  wi»^  vrliiish 
enperfiseded  it.  TI.e  t^urvice  if?  in  Latin  until  thepipeel 
has  himself  partaken  of  the  elementa,  and  tha  hfiif 
rite  18  termed  a  m/stiMm*  for  Ihing  tnl  And* 
Ungliah  portion  h^^ns  with  an  exhsxx^iM^  Teiy 
different  from  our  Dearly  beloved  in  tha  trforf.** 
'lEhen  c'niijt^  tho  addreii^,  Ye  that  do  tnilyand  earuefetly 
repent,"  the  Confession,  and  the  Absolution,  the  last 
differing  slightly  from  the  form  now  in  use.  Then  the 
"  comfortable  words,"  the  prayer  of  humble  access,  and 
the  formulae  of  administration.  The  clauses,  "  Take 
and  eat  this,  etc.,"  "Drink  this,  etc.,"  as  yet  form  no 
part  of  these  formulae.  The  Office  then  closes  with  the 
blessing.  The  greater  part  of  this  Office  was,  of  course, 
taken  from  the  ancient  missals ;  what  new  matter  was 
added  was  borrowed  from  the  "  Consultation "  of 
Hermann,  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 

*  Cntnmer,  Day,  Ooodryke,  Skyp,  Holbeach,  Ridley,  and  Thirleby,  all  of  the 
episcopate ;  Deans  May,  Taylor,  and  Haynes ;  and  Doctors  Robertson,  Redman, 
and  Cox.  Day,  Thirleby,  and  Skyp  formed  a  conservative  minority  which  protested 
against  the  changes  embodied  in  the  Prayer-book  which  their  brethren  brought 
out  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

"  It  is  plain  that  a  prominence  is  given  to  the  sacrificial  character  of  the 
Amotion  which  Is  missing  in  the  Prayer-book  of  1549.  In  the  latter,  as  in  our 
present  Prayer-book,  the  sacrificial  character  is  not  excluded,  but  made  subordinate. 
It  is  mentioned  only  in  the  prayer  which  now  follows  the  act  of  reception.  In  the 
Missal  of  1548,  on  the  other  hand,  the  priest  is  directed  to  "  offer  the  sacrifice  unto 
the  Lord."  with  the  prayer  (in  Latin),  "  Receive  .  .  .  this  oblation  which  I,  an 
unworthy  sinner,  offer  in  Thine  honour,  and  in  that  of  Blessed  Mary  and  of  all 
Thy  saints,  for  mine  own  sins  and  offences,  and  for  the  health  and  salvation  of  the 
living,  and  for  the  rest  of  all  the  faithful  departed." 
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This  Latin-English  missal  was  probably  intended  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  English  Prayer-book.  Its  publica- 
tion excited  mnch  controversy,  and  the  nature  of  the 
Eucharist  became  such  a  burning  question  that  the 
Government  thought  fit  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  to 
inhibit  all  preaching.  Meantime  the  thirteen  divines 
were  preparing  the  collection  of  English  Offices  which 
formed  the  "  First  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI."  They 
finished  their  work  in  November.  The  book  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Council  as  "agreed  to  by  the  whole 
clergy/*  and  as  having  received  the  consent  of  "the 
bishops  and  all  other  the  learned  men  in  this  our 
realm  in  their  synods  and  convocations  provincial." 
In  this  matter,  then,  we  may  infer  that  deference  to 
the  constitutional  privileges  of  Convocation  was  deemed 
advisable.  The  Prayer-book  received  the  sanction  of 
the  king  in  Council,  and  was  laid  before  Parliament  in 
December. 

It  encountered  mudh  opposition,  especially  from  eight 
bishops  in  the  Upper  House.  At  last  an  Act  enforcing 
its  exclusive  reception  on  and  after  Whitsunday  follow- 
ing was  carried,  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act  were 
forestalled  by  the  London  clergy,  who  adopted  the  now 
Office  as  early  as  Easter.  This  "  Act  of  Uniformity  " 
says  nothing  about  any  change  in  doctrine,  but  only 
dwells  on  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  divergencies 
in  the  Uses  of  Sarum,  York,  Bangor,  Lincoln,  etc.,  and 
on  the  advantages  of  uniformity.  Penalties  for  de- 
praving or  ridiculing  the  Prayer-book  were  provided  by 
this  Act,  and  a  subsequent  Order  in  Council  prescribed 
the  destruction  of  such  "books  called  antiphones, 
manuals,  missals,  grails,  processionals,"  etc.,  as  should  be 
judged  obstructive  to  the  new  Office.  We  shall  hereafter 
mention  in  detail  the  respects  in  which  the  first  Prayer- 
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hodk  jUffered  from  our  preMitt  Book  af  Common  Prayer. 
One  obviouB  deficiency  in  tlie  new  formttlaTj^ — the  at> 
wmm  of  an  ordmAl— wu  looti  m^i  By  ibe  4|i|K»iitiiunt 
<^  A  ootnndttee  raulstisg  of  **s]x  puikiie  msA  m 
othor  mm  learned  In  Goi'a  law,"  By  one  of  thiM 
piecefi  of  prokptb  legiflIati0B  19  qcxatnoa  in  tills  peood, 
the  mJinal  dmwn  np  hy  theee  oDinmusiomm  Itad 
Ic^^al  uiifli.  rlfy  ln/foro  it  w;is  coniploted.  It  w;ik  jiiiV 
lisbed,  With  the  assent  of  eleven  of  the  twelve  com* 
giiriqiMmt  OIL  Felnni^  2d,  1550. 

The  ftii^er-book  of  1519  nppe^^n*  to  liav-^  siti.sfied 
imill^pUfty.  TI10  foTOign  diviuos  espaciaUj  resented 
iii  edDtemtiTe  uplrii,  and  Cranmer  w%a  repmohei 
with  indifference  to  the  tenets  of  Protestantism.  In  4 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  these  persons  the  work  was 
recast,  and  there  appeared  in  April,  1552,  that  Second 
Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  in  which  the  Communion 
Service  is  so  mutilated  that  it  might  well  be  mistaken 
for  a  mere  memorial  rite.  Fortunately,  the  de^ith  of 
Edward  occurred  before  the  date  which  was  to  give 
this  work  legal  authority.  Though  circulated  in 
certain  dioceses,  it  never  had  even  State  sanction, 
much  less  the  approval  of  Convocation.  The  Prayer- 
book  of  Elizabeth,  though  sanctioning  many  of  the 
concessions  made  to  the  Reforming  party  in  1552, 
restored  the  central  act  of  Christian  worship  to  its  true 
dignity. 

In  the  opinion  of  most  members  of  our  communion 
the  compulsory  celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  accessories  of  the  mediaeval  system.  It  is 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  that  Edward's  Parliament  ceded  to 
the  priesthood  the  right  of  marrying.  Convocation 
had  decided  that  the  clergy  should  be  free  in  this 
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matter.  A  bill  permittiDg  the  ordination  of  married 
men  was  discussed  in  December,  1547,  but  could  not 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Lords.  The  subject  was 
again  brought  before  the  Houses  in  1548,  and  a  repeal 
of  all  positive  laws  enforcing  celibacy  was  grudgingly 
conceded.  The  Act  was  saddled  with  this  testimony 
to  the  state  of  popular  sentiment:  "It  were  better 
for  the  estimation  of  priests,  and  therefore  much 
to  be  wished,  that  they  would  willingly  endeavour 
themselves  to  a  perpetual  chastity."  The  popular  pre- 
judice on  this  subject  is  the  more  remarkable  since  the 
clergy  of  England  had  never  been  pledged  to  celibacy 
by  a  special  vow.  They  only  transgressed  a  canon  of 
the  Church  by  entering  the  state  of  matrimony.  Such 
transgression  was  winked  at — was,  in  fact,  rather  the 
rule  than  the  exception.  By  ascetics  it  was  inveighed 
against  in  no  measured  terms — terms  which  modem 
Protestants  have  sometimes  interpreted  as  proving  the 
gross  licentiousness  of  mediaeval  times.  But,  as  a  rule, 
neither  priests  nor  laymen  saw  much  harm  in  the 
prevalent  neglect  of  this  canon.  Archbishop  Warham 
was  a  married  man ;  so  probably  was  Wolsey ;  so  cer- 
tainly was  Cranmer.  It  might  certainly  have  been 
supposed  that  these  and  countless  other  conspicuous 
cases  bad  prepared  the  country  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  nominal  restrictions.  By  both  parties,  however, 
this  concession  to  the  clergy  was  disliked.  The  so- 
called  Reformers  were,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
ta  a  large  extent  men  who  merely  hated  the  clergy ; 
to  this  section  anything  calculated  to  extend  clerical 
liberties  was  necessarily  displeasing.  The  conserva- 
tive minority  had,  of  course,  now  learnt  to  regard  all 
religious  changes  with  suspicion.  So  unacceptable 
was  the  measure  that  in  1552  another  statute  had  to  be 
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mil 8 1  be  rep;Mnli '1  m  If^pitimatc, 

The  ParliamenLs  of  tbie  loign  readily  undertook 
dificusaion  of  all  mAi  ^bjectd  ae  are  the  provinoo  of 
okcioftl  aMembli^    In  the  session  of  1548  tbe  da^ 
of  reoaived  consideration.    A  liWral  view  wit& 

tsgAri  to  supeFfltitionfl  mtriotionB  is  easily  attained 
when  we  ounalTee  the  fkarties  reatncted.  Tfa0 
Hoosea  dimg,  as  wa  1iat0  seen,  to  cleHcal  oelilmoj,  but 
they  readily  acknowledged  that  therL^  wny  notliing 
pl«fibig  to  Crod  in  obfierranoe  of  iaeta.  But  by  an 
amiuriiif  amalgfun&lioQ  of  tbi^  itmd  and  flMnJar, 
ruled  that  the  duys  -^f  ^il  ■>  1 1  n^.  uoo,  Fridays  arid  Saturdays 

kept,  since  their  olfwervance  Tmpelled  men  to  eat 
fish,  and  "  by  eating  of  fish  much  flesh  is  saved  to  the 
country." 

The  years  1549  and  1550  did  much  to  embitter  the 
animosity  of  religious  parties.  The  foreign  Protestants, 
disgusted  at  the  conservative  character  of  the  Prayer- 
book,  vented  their  wrath  in  clamorous  denunciations  of 
the  Old  Learning.  They  challenged  their  adversaries 
to  public  disputations  at  the  two  universities.  The 
subject  of  the  Keal  Presence  was  the  usual  theme  of 
disputation,  and  the  doctrijie  of  transubstantiation  was, 
of  course,  specially  assailed  by  the  champions  of  foreign 
Protestantism.  Their  conduct  in  these  controversies 
can  hardly  be  considered  creditable.  They  refused 
to  treat  the  scholastic  term  "  transubstantiation  "  in  its 
scholastic  sense,  but  persistently  argued  as  if  it  implied 
**  transaccidentation  " — an  easy  butt  for  their  ridicule. 
Sometimes  they  would  decline  to  argue  unless  their 
adversaries  confined  themselves  to  terms  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  though  it  was  a  palpable  petitio  jprincipii  to 
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aasnme  that  the  New  Testament  writers  had  spoken  chap. 
exhaustively  on  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  In 
this  way  a  cheap  triumph  was  secured  by  Peter  Martyr, 
who  ousted  Dr.  Smith  from  the  divinity  chair  at  Oxford. 
The  same  unfairness  marks  Cranmer's  strategy  in  his 
pamphlet  controversy  with  Gardiner.  Again  and  again 
the  champion  of  the  Old  Leamine  explains  what  is  ottte 

,  .    .  -11..  n  Befbrmln* 

transnbstantiation  and  what  it  is  not ;  as  repeatedly  champions. 
Cranmer  inveighs  against  transaccidentation  as  if  it 
were  maintained  by  Gardiner.^  Cranmer  was  probably 
little  versed  in  scholastic  theology,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  maintained  that  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  a 
dogma  for  the  denial  of  which  he  had  recently  sent  men 
to  the  stake.  Transubstantiation  doubtless  was,  and  is, 
confounded  with  transaccidentation  by  illiterate  Roman- 
ists as  well  as  illiterate  Protestants.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  many  objectionable  features  in  this  dogma  that  it  en- 
forces the  general  acceptance  of  an  idea  which  none  but 
the  educated  can  apprehend.  Misapprehension,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  pleaded  on  behalf  of  controversialists 
who  had  studied  theology,  and  studied  it  as  Eomanists. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  in  such  controversies 
the  New  Learning  always  came  off  triumphant.  Bonner's 
celebrated  apophthegm  at  the  Marian  disputation,  "  You 
have  the  word,  but  we  have  the  sword,'*  was  practically  ^^^^ 
forestalled  by  the  behaviour  of  the  Reformers  to  the 

'  Here  ia  a  specimen  of  Cranmer's  controversial  stjle.  Gardiner  has  been 
pleading  that  the  terms  **  sensibly,"  **reallj."  **  snbstantiall  j/'  **  corporal  I  j,"  were 
naed  bj  Transubetantiationlsta,  and  even  Latberans,  in  the  scholastic  sense,  and 
most  be  so  interpreted  bj  his  adversary.  Cranmer  replies,  **  When  you  come 
here  to  your  Iie<,  declaring  the  words  'senaiMy,'  *  reaUy/  *  sabstantiaUy/  .  .  .  yoa 
speak  so  fondly  onleamedly  and  ignorantly  as  they  thai  knew  yon  not  right 
think  yoQ  understood  neither  grammar,  English,  nor  reason.  ...  All  Englishmen 
understand  by  these  words  ...  the  manner  and  form  of  being,  and  not  the  thing 
itself  withoat  the  said  forms  and  manners.  .  .  .  Bat  this  one  thing  I  wond«r  at, 
that  yoa,  being  so  much  used  to  lie,  do  not  yet  know  what  *ly'  meaneth." — 
Cranmer  on  the  Lord's  Supper  (P'&i'ker  Society),  157,  158. 
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^P*^    t^^iOfition  of  tljr  o1<l  after  Wbiteuuti^l^  .  I54i. 

Ottrdiner  liad  been  already  jjopLpmoodd;  Bguner 
0tti«r  biibo]»  of      OM  fjomiii^  irae  soon  ftl 

liis  fata.    Win  n  religioii>^  j^ym  fudliicr^  aiid  ina^gtia 
i.t  the  Gouncirs  miBtnanagemaat  impelled  the  OxfoH^ 

promptly  han|^  by  Lord  Gray  from  tlidr  wn  churdi 
towerfl.  "Godly  jealousy  for  tbe  Gospel*'  not  nn- 
ftoquently  gave  its  pecnliar  interpretation  to  the 
PanliBe  adage  tb&t  "godlinesi  is  great  gain."  Sncb 
relied  of  aupetBtttioii  m  dmrch  betlB  and  OGminiimiciii 
Tesaelfl  of  silvisr  had  idxeady  1  inj^l  tiieir  way  to  Ibo 

Maiadmin-  cast  on  the  epifccopal  revenues.  Most  sees  were  in  this 
reign  robbed  of  their  best  manors.  The  occupants 
^?SSity**  counted  themselves  fortunate  if  the  alienation  took  the 
revenues,  insidious  form  of  an  exchange.  In  some  dioceses  the 
bishopric  was  kept  vacant  and  administered  by  a 
Government  agent.  The  squire  who  had  Church 
patronage  dutifully  followed  the  lead.  He  "  protested  " 
against  Catholicism  by  instituting  to  his  vacant  benefice 
his  steward,  or  huntsman,  or  gamekeeper,  and  quietly 
pocketing  the  revenues.  Avarice  and  bigotry,  even 
when  the  accessories  of  a  New  Learning,  are  as  inimical 
to  the  cause  of  education  as  to  that  of  religion.  The 
universities  accordingly  suffered  as  severely  as  the 
Church.  The  professors  of  a  stereotyped  Gospel  could 
afford  to  scorn  learned  pursuits  and  vote  degrees  anti- 
Christian.  Government  showed  its  sympathy  for  this 
ultra-Protestant  contingent  by  suppressing  exhibitions 
and  professorships  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Both  universities  were  forsaken  by  the  studious, 
and  given  over  to  irreverent  undergraduate  orgies. 
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"  Missals  were  chopped  in  pieces  with  hatchets ;  college  chap. 
libraries  plundered  and  burnt.  Thh  divinity  schools 
were  planted  with  cabbages,  and  the  Oxford  laundresses 
dried  clothes  in  the  School  of  Arts.  Anarchy  was 
avenging  superstition,  again  in  turn  to  be  more  fright- 
fully avenged."  ^ 

The  conduct  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  in  this 
reign  was  as  unsatisfactory  as  that  of  religious  reform. 
The  present  was  an  era  of  great  social  change.  The 
decay  of  the  feudal  system — the  transfer  of  land  to  the 
commercial  class — the  increasing  wool  trade,  with  the 
consequent  conversion  of  arable  into  pasture  land  and 
diminution  of  agricultural  labour — the  introduction  of 
foreign  luxuries  and  diversion  of  money  hitherto  spent 
at  home ; — these  were  problems  with  which  the  present 
Government  was  quite  unable  to  cope.  Abroad  unsuc-  Pouuoai 
cessful  wars  were  being  waged  with  Scotland  and  I^^^^t. 
France.  At  home  the  adminibtration  was  an  outrage 
alike  to  principles  of  economy  and  to  the  dictates  of 
justice.  Money  was  borrowed  from  foreign  usurers  at 
enormous  percentage ;  the  coinage  was  debased  again 
and  again ;  the  landed  gentry  were  allowed  to  enclose 
the  commons  hitherto  accessible  to  the  poor ;  and  when 
religious  houses  were  suppressed  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  continuance  of  alms.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  smit 
lower  orders  asserted  itself  in  the  form  of  insurrection.  S^Slw 
The  movement  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  cont  the 
lives  of  five  thousand  men ;  almost  as  many  perished  in 
Norfolk.  Strategy,  like  theology,  looked  abroad  for 
assistance,  and  while  Oerman  divines  argued  down  the 
champions  of  Catholicism,  German  Lanzknechts  shot 
down  the  rebels.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  peasantry 
ascribed  their  sufferings  to  the  introduction  of  the 

'  Fronde,  rol.  t.  p.  2T0. 
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m^i^     mifSRal.    Nor  was  the  R^fortniDg  pru  ty  wifhont  asl- 
bereute  wko  could  disoem  that  a  FUritftu  faitk  did 
meeeMmly  iiiTolTte  imrity  of  finwCmt  aaad  who 

flj  pir  t  in  their  tmo  colours  the  proci?edin^!:s  nf  thft 
^wDMit*^   Govemmeat.     Latimer,  who  did  not  return  to 

pn  finhmp^.  Vnilly  attacked  the  landlord  el  ass  as  '^^rent 
raiserjs,''  *'step  lords/'  "*who  do  intend  plainly  make 
the  ye€>manry  slavery/*  While  the  fcfrei^  preachers 
likened  the  depredatora  to  Mosea  or  Joflhua,  or  dn 
them  "Tmliant  eoldieors  ia  Ohmt,''  thi«  tmo  B^ai 
saw  little  cause  for  Proteetatit  ielf-oougnfttulatioiL 
the  pmexti  state  of  ft&in.  "hkHmmpait^^^ 
**  men  w^re  ftill  of  pity  and  oompasifon  *  •  ,  now  Awrit]^ 
is  waxen  old,  none  helpeth  the  scholar,  nor  yet  the  poor; 
now  that  the  knowledge  of  God's  word  is  brought  to 
light,  and  many  earnestly  study  and  labour  to  set  it  forth, 
almost  no  man  helpeth  to  maintain  them."^  To  the 
same  effect  spoke  Bernard  Gilpin.  Cranmer  did  not  de- 
nounce the  prevalent  antinomianism,  but  his  confidence 
in  the  foreign  preachers  appears  to  have  been  shaken. 

Somerset's  mismanagement  resulted  in  his  disgrace 
in  the  autumn  of  1549.    His  life  was  for  the  present 
spared,  but  he  was  deprived  of  the  Protectorate,  and 
henceforth  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Council  was  War- 
wick, created  in  1551  Duke  of  Northumberland  The 
Old  Learning  party,  at  first  inclined  to  regard  this 
change  with  satisfaction,  found  that  it  brought  them 
little  benefit.    By  Bale,  the  chaplain  of  Bishop  Poynet, 
Maiadmin-  Northumberland  is  described  as  the  "  second  Moses  "  of 
cStiSued   the  reign.  Even  Hooper  could  represent  him  as  **  a  most 
SLbSSSid.  ^^^y         fearless  instrument  of  the  end  of  God," 

*  See  Latimer'd  Sermons  (Parker  Society),  SermoDS  vi.  nd  vii. 
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because  also    the  terror  and  thunderbolt  of  the  Roman  crap. 
biflhops."     Beally  he  inherited  the  avarice  and  inca-  • 
pacity,  without  the  religious  convictions,  of  the  minister 
whom  he  succeeded.     Protestantism  of  a  Calvinistic 
type  continued  in  the  ascendant,  and  it  became  plain 
that  concessions  would  be  made  to  this  school  of  religion 
in  the  formularies  of  the  future.    Already  the  Govern- 
ment, provoked  by  the  anti-Protestant  cries  of  the 
insurgents,  had  assumed  a  more  uncompromisiug  atti- 
tude with  reference  to  the  Old  Learning.    The  autumn  "z^uno- 
of  1549  had  produced  a  new  batch  of  "  Injunctions,"  2SSi»t  th« 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  conservative  clergy  StSf* 
to  qualify  their  adoption  of  the  new  Prayer-book  by  a 
retention  of  the  ancient  ritual.    These  "  Injunctions  " 
prohibited  many  practices^  hitherto  used  at  the  cele- 
bration of   mass,  and  allowed  not  more  than  one 
celebration  in  a  day. 

Foremost  among  those  clergy  who  had  obeyed  the  Bonner 
letter  of  the  law  while  detesting  its  spirit  had  been  «zampie  ot 
Bonner,  Bishop  of  London.  The  treatment  of  this 
malcontent  was  as  unjust  as  that  of  Oardiner,  and  it  is 
unpleasant  to  record  that  Hooper  was  foremost  among 
his  persecutors.  Bonner  was  ordered,  in  the  July  of 
this  year,  to  preach  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  and  their  Erastian  policy.  He  was 
to  state  that  the  rebels  "were  incurring  damnation, 
ever  to  be  in  the  burning  fire  of  hell  with  Lucifer ; " 
that  the  magistrate  might  change  the  rites,  forms,  and 

■  Among  the  particular  practices  forbidden  are  kissing  the  alUr,  breathing 
apon  the  bread  or  chalice,  ringing  of  sacring  bell^  and  *-  seUing  any  light  U|ion  the 
Lord's  Table  at  an  j  time."  With  reference  to  the  last-named  practice.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  flrat  set  of  **  Iiv)anctions  "  had  ordered  **  two  lights  on  the  altar  afore  the 
Sacrament,  for  oigniflcation  that  Christ  is  the  tnie  light  of  the  world. "  A  notorious 
rerdict  of  recent  date  has,  however,  prohibited  this  most  sutrgestlre  ancient  emblem. 
In  defiance  of  the  rubric,  which  orders  the  retention  of  the  ornaments  commonly 
used  in  1M8. 
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I  of  TlMficitL  At  his  pleasure;  that  the 
mmi  had  ihifl  powar  during  Edward's  nonage;  aiid  thai 
tiift  damtlc»&  of  a  ppTsnn  r^tamifl^  tbd  Latin  leirioe  wat 
raidered  frntneilesf^  1>y  liie  iln  fa  d!BOl»eying  the  magis 

trato.    Tjonnor  was  coarse,  vulgar,  and  cruel,  hnt  hjpo^ 
cnay  was  no  part  of  his  chaivct^r.    In  pranshiag 
oiiiittai  mm»  ef  Ibe  toploi  prmriM;  w  dlbmr 

(liscj:(urfi(id  in  an  unsatisi factory  Tuarnver,    Hooper  wag 
employed  toindiet  him;  he  waa  cuQimitted  to  the  Mar- 
thiJMi,  anA  &l  Orteb^  mm  deprived  of  hitf  1nriii!pri& 
sidxar^a    The  oondnot  of  ^  p^at  Reforming  bie^t^p  w>io  ^  a* 
iK^T^^   appointed  to  anooeed  him  waB  as  indefensiLle     that  of 
[ifttSwljM.  HSoofpor.    Acting  on  his  owii  m^pfinsibility,  Ridley  had 

Rochester.  When  translated  to  London,  he  pnlled  down 
the  altar  at  S.  Panrs,  and  ordered  that  throughout  his 
diocese  the  "Lord's  board"  should  be  set  up,  "after  the 
form  of  an  honest  table,"  in  such  place  as  should  be 
considered  convenient.  Ridley  probably  thought  that 
the  impending  revision  of  the  Prayer-book  would  justify 
this  transformation,  which  really  might  imply  that 
the  Sacrament  was  only  a  commemorative  meal.  But 
that  an  individual  bishop  should  make  this  change  while 
the  "  Act  of  Uniformity  "  still  sanctioned  a  Eucharistic 
BaactioiMd  Service  of  a  Catholic  character,  was  strange  indeed.  The 
coimcu.  inconsistency,  however,  was  indiscernible  to  the  Council, 
Nov.  1550.  ^Yio  in  November  legalized  Ridley's  innovation  by 
ordering  all  the  bishops  to  remove  altars  and  substitute 
tables  "to  be  set  up  in  some  convenient  part  of  the 
chancel."  This  arrangement  was  treated  by  Elizabeth 
in  the  spirit  of  compromise,'  and  the  practice  of  placing 
the  altar  lengthways  down  the  chancel  was  not  suc- 
cessfully resisted  until  the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud. 

'  See  pp.  301,  302. 
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A  memorial  of  this  singular  arrangement  still  exists  in  chap. 
that  rubric  of  the  Communion  Office  which  describes  — ^ 
the  priest  standing  at  the  middle  of  the  altar  as 

standing  at  the  north  side  of  the  table  " — a  prescription 
which  can  only  harmonize  with  the  present  arrangement 
of  the  altar  when  *'  north  side  "  is  interpreted  as  "  west 
side."  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  this  degradation  of 
the  Church's  most  sacred  rite  was  staunchly  resisted  by 
some  of  the  bishops.  Day,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  refused 
compliance,  and  was  imprisoned.  His  fate  was  shared  ^tonT'' 
by  Heath  of  Worcester,  who  had  also  offended  by 
refusing  to  attest  the  new  ordinal  with  his  fellow- 
commissioners.  The  most  eminent  of  the  imprisoned 
prelates,  Gardiner  of  Winchester,  had  recently  been 
offered  concessions  on  condition  of  his  signing  a  con- 
fession of  guilt.  Oardiner  perhaps  recalled  to  mind  the 
signatures  wrung  from  the  abbots  in  Henry's  reign. 
He  was  wise  enough  to  regard  the  offer  as  a  snare.  As 
a  penalty  for  his  contumacy,  he  was  removed  to  a 
meaner  lodging,"  denied  the  use  of  books,  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  "  to  work  his  detestable  purposes,"  and  formally 
deprived  by  a  mixed  commission  of  clergy  and  laymen. 

Hai'dly  less  eminent  among  the  men  of  the  Old  Learn- 
ing was  Tonstal,  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  This  prelate's 
estates  were,  moreover,  a  kind  of  Naboth's  vineyard  to 
Northumberland.  Tonstal  had  accepted  the  religious 
changes  ordered  by  the  Council ;  he  therefore  escaped 
for  a  time.  At  the  end  of  1551,  when  Somerset  at- 
tempted  to  regain  power,  Tonstal  was  imprisoned  for 
alleged  complicity  in  his  plot.  He  was  deprived  shortly 
afterwards,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  transfer  the 
greater  part  of  the  temporalities  of  the  see  to  Northum- 
berland. The  sees  of  Westminster  and  Gloucester  had  Th9  nm 
been  already  plundered.  »obbad. 


n8'  J^dasfA  AtfGUCANA. 


mkt^.      We  may  liere  notjod      Cbomil^  deaUngi  wi 

othc  r  reeiiMut  of  even  mm  impcTtftaoe  tiiu  0«rdm€i^. 

prLncM4    bod  ftoc|!ile0oed  ill  tibft  nligions  change  of  "Bsmapfn 

rei^i,  but  she  wa«  tiot  rdtrr\ct*id  by  the  Kra.stianism  of 
Edward's  Caimoil,  and  ake  laioliitely  refuscMl  to  a(K 
tzumledgd  anj  ianimtioaa  iftttodneed  ^Starivg  tts  kingli 
minority.  Tlse  attempt  to  compel  !icr  ehaplaiaa  te  vaa 
the  Prayer-book  was  rendered  uiifiucceeaful  by  tbe 
teirpoaltioD  of  the  "Smfom  Obniw  Tp,  who  vowed  fltti 
''lus  ooQsin  ah<mld  not  be  wone  treated  by  English 
cscmiidlloTfi  than  his  aunt  had  been  by  an  English 
aovereigti,'*  When  itmu  tsndeiistood  that  the  Council 
■ft.  tnft||.autt'er  Mary's  supcratition  or  go  to  war,  iho  Ag| 

forming  bishops,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Poynet,  advised 
toleration  as  the  less  of  two  evils.  The  annoyances 
sustained  by  the  princess  in  the  years  1550-51  were 
nevertheless  sufiBcient  to  inspire  her  with  that  strong 
hatred  of  the  Reforming  party  which  asserted  itself  so 
fearfully  five  years  later.  "She  had  accepted  the 
alterations  introduced  by  her  father,  and  had  nothing 
else  intervened  she  might  have  maintained  as  a  sove- 
reign what  she  had  honestly  admitted  as  a  subject 
Her  own  persecution  only,  and  the  violent  changes 
enforced  by  the  doctrinal  reformers,  taught  her  to 
believe  that,  apart  from  Rome,  there  was  no  security  for 
orthodoxy."  ^ 

Sono?*^  Somerset  had  repealed  the  ancient  laws  against 
heresy  simply  to  gratify  the  Protestants,  the  only 
party  that  could  be  taxed  with  heretical  opinions.  But 
so  grossly  profane  and  violent  was  the  extreme  section 
of  this  school  during  the  Eucharistic  controversy,  that 
the  Protector  was  forced  to  build  again  what  he  had 

»  Froude,  History,  voL  r.  p.  368. 
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destroyed,  and  coerce  his  unmanageable  allies  by  puni- 
tive enactments.  Hooper  and  Calvin  both  attest  the 
turbulence  of  the  sectarians.  How  dangerously 
England  is  afflicted  by  heresies  Ood  only  knows, 
Hooper  writes  to  Bullinger.  .  .  .  There  are  wretches 
who  dare,  in  their  conventicles,  not  only  to  deny  that 
Christ  is  our  Saviour,  but  to  call  that  Blessed  Child  a 
mischief-maker  and  a  deceiver."  By  Calvin  Somerset 
was  advised  to  inflict  the  severest  penalties  on  **the 
fantastical  people  who,  under  colour  of  the  Gk>spel, 
would  set  all  to  confusion,"  no  less  than  on  the  papists. 
To  Somerset's  credit  it  may  be  recorded  that  the  cruel 
policy  suggested  by  the  gloomy  Genevan  was  not  ac- 
cepted. His  Heresy  Commission  only  compelled  certain  , 
anabaptists  to  abjure  and  carry  faggots  at  S.  Paul's, 
and  imprisoned  Joan  Bocher.  This  unhappy  person 
preached  an  opinion  concerning  Christ's  human  nature 
somewhat  akin  to  Docetism.  She  was  tried  in  April, 
1549,  by  a  commission  which  included  Cranmer  and 
Latimer,  and  was  delivered  over  to  the  secular  power. 
She  was  burnt  at  Smithfield  about  a  year  afterwards, 
by  order  of  the  Council,  under  a  writ  de  hxretico  com&u- 
rendo.  The  story  about  Edward  reluctantly  signing  her 
death-warrant  appears  to  be  one  of  Foxe's  myths.  The 
signatures  of  the  Council  were  sufficient  for  the  warrant, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  king's  signa- 
ture was  even  asked  for.  The  fate  of  Joan  Bocher  was 
shared  in  1551  by  George  von  Paris,  a  Dutchman  of 
Arian  opinions. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  Government  of  this  reign  systematically 
stocked  the  episcopate  with  divines  of  the  New  Learn- 
ing. If  a  Reformer  could  not  be  found  with  any  claim 
to  distinction,  the  bishopric  was  left  vacant,  and  its 


revenues  were  appropimlad.  We  have  already  m 
tioBed  tlid  appdutmeat  af  the  infatDons  FoTiiet 
Wiuoheeter.    la  July,  Glouoester  reoeived 

nomination  almoflt      imfortunatt^     X>t.  HcM^per  waa 
ft  Bincere  Ghrtatiant  who  liad  liTed  among  the 
nental  CklviniBte,  and  m  ooni^fead  opinionA  at  ^ 
with  Ari;j;licain!^Tri,  ovf.n  as  r<     t^si  nled  by  (Jfaniri 

to 


tli9  biBl^n^^ 
to  li«iD0iir  Wt^^ 


and  Kidley,    Ho  waa  recommended 
lyf  KortliiualmfaHidt  wfao  ilumgbt 

EdwariFH  P^oteJ^tatlt  proclivities.     The  consocration 
would,  of  course,  be  conducted  according  to  the  ordinal 
feeetiily  aanotiondd  by  Farliaraent   Tbe  wbie^ 
wa»  to  bo  used  wae  mibetantially  that  la  our  proflnal 
£ki^h|W*iiQQfc4.^  It  included^  however,  a  more  impim^^ 
^      *  ""^l^if  -^nd^^Vhe  vestment  to  be  worn  by  the  bishop^ 
was  a  chimera  of  scarlet ;  a  Bible  was  to  be  laid  on 
his  neck,  and  a  pastoral  staff  placed  in  his  hand,  at 
the  consecration.     Moreover,  the  oath  of  supremacy 
contained  the  words,  "by  God,  the  saints,  and  the 
HiB Puritan  Holy  Gospel.'*     These  things  were  an  offiBnce  to 
•crupiea     Hooper.     The  oath  was  altered  in  deference  to  his 
argument  that  men  ought  to  swear  by  God  only; 
but  still  Hooper  was  not  satisfied.    He  considered  it 
wrong  that  a  bishop  should  have  a  distinctive  dress; 
he  would  not  "  be  made  a  magpie  of,"  he  disliked  the 
tonsure,  he  would  not  have  the  Bible  on  his  neck. 
The  surplice  riots  and  other  anti-ritual  movements 
in   our   own   days   have   taught  us  that  there  is 
a  deep  significance  in  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  a 
vestment  or  a  piece  of  religious  ceremonial.    It  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  for  us  to  call  Hooper's  objections 
puerile.    Bather  should  we  argue  that  he  had  no  ap- 
preciation of  the  dignity  of  the  episcopate,  and  ought 
not  to  have  been  in  the  Anglican  ministry  at  all. 
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It  rnnst  in  fairness  be  added  that  the  bishopric  was  chap. 
thrust  upon  him  by  Northumberland,  unasked  for,  if 
not  against  his  wish.  What  was  really  perhaps  a 
question  of  fundamental  principle  was  now  narrowed 
to  the  petty  issue  of  a  ritual  dispute.  Cranmer,  with 
unwonted  firmness,  insisted  on  Hooper's  conformity. 
Ridley  also  on  this  occasion  appeared  on  the  side  of 
decency  and  order.  Hooper,  however,  continued  to 
fulminate  against  chimere,  cope,  and  surplice.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  support  of  Northumberland  and 
the  king.  An  appeal,  however,  to  Bucer,  the  Protestant 
luminary,  only  elicited  the  unfeeling  reply  that  a  vest- 
ment was  a  trivial  matter  at  a  time  when  h3rpocri8y 
and  infidelity  were  rampant.  Zeal,  he  urged,  should 
rather  be  directed  to  the  staying  of  sacrilege  and  the 
providing  decent  ministers  in  the  parishes."  To  a  like 
effect  spoke  Peter  Martyr.  Still  Hooper  was  not  con- 
vinced. He  denounced  the  retention  of  Catholic  usages 
from  the  pulpit  till  he  was  inhibited  from  preaching ; 
he  then  asserted  his  sentiments  in  a  Confession  of 
Faith,"  in  which  the  Council  was  treated  disrespectfully. 
The  Council  asked  Cranmer  to  deal  with  him.  TheEeisim  * 
primate  could  find  no  better  persuasive  than  incarce-  ormamer 
ration.  The  **  first  Puritan  confessor  "  remained  in  the 
Fleet  prison  for  nearly  two  months ;  he  then  tendered 
his  submission,  and  was  consecrated  in  the  objectionable 
vestments  on  March  8,  1551. 

Cranmer  was  now  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  code  oiThmfrntw 
Articles  which  should  determine  the  bounds  within  ArtioiM. 
which  public  teaching  should  be  exercised.  He  was  not 
so  presumptuous  as  to  think  of  imposing  on  the  Chui-ch 
a  new  "Confession  of  Faith;"  the  code  was  merely 
intended  to  check  pulpit  vagaries.  The  Forty-two 
Articles  of  Cranmer  were  reshaped  in  the  time  of  Arch- 


oiAP.    bishop  Parker,  mi  Bjxrnye  in        ayllabua  of  Thirty- 
.J^^  nine  Artiolea  ici  wUiAl  mty  preaobdr  oC  onr  Chmoh 
still  urates  meni.  It  hu  frequently  Isma  nifmpfad 

to  raise  tliis  .luriniiviit  to  tlie  ilignity  or  a  CrwA  p* 

of  Ozwuner  or  Pbirker.   Wo  wm^  wAA        it  wll^V^ 

an  evil  tUy  for  onr  Chnrcli  -mbim  Jh^iu?h-^  which  are 
clearly  designed  odIj  as  a  secnfiiy  agaiust  pulpit  ex- 
tmTaganoe,  iiiall  Im  miamterpreted  sm  tlie  g^nfo  of 
£uth  for  all  members  of  the  Anglican  Commiinion, 
Tlie  Articles  were  concefisory  in  character — eo  woniod 
tliat  clergymen  who  inclined  to  Calvinism  might  not 
1»  Ibrced  to  Tucatc  their  pulpiti.  To  both  dxtremea  of 
mw^  however^  they  presented  an  tmoompromising 
imaifei  'fimdifii  directly  aimed  at  the  extravagances  of 
mediaeval  Romanism,  more  at  the  heresies  of  sixteenth- 
century  Protestantism.  In  compiling  these  Articles 
Cranmer  was  probably  much  influenced  by  the  writings 
of  Archbishop  Hermann  and  Melancthon.  Of  his 
brother  clergj^  he  selected  Ridley  to  assist  him.  The 
rights  of  Convocation  were  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
treated  by  Cranmer  with  scant  deference.  The  Church's 
representatives  were  not  summoned  to  accept  the  new 
formulary  till  after  it  had  been  authorized  by  the 
king  in  Council.  The  Articles  were  published  in  May, 
1553 ;  the  bishops  were  charged  to  see  that  their  clergy 
subscribed  thena. 

The  following  analysis  will  show  the  student  how 
the  Articles  of  1553  dififer  from  those  to  which  the 
clergy  now  declare  assent : — 

The  Forty-two  Articles  included  seven  which  were  omitted 
in  1563,  viz.  Art.  X.,  Of  Grace," — showing  that  no  man  can 
attribute  his  sinfuhicss  to  the  constraining  influence  of  predesti- 
nation ;  Art.  XVI.,  "  Of  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost," 
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— ^which  is  defined  as  wilful  and  malicious  resistance  to  the 
impulses  of  conscience;  Art.  XIX.,  "All  men  are  bound  to 
keep  the  precepts  of  the  Moral  Law/'  a  part  of  which  Article 
is  retained  in  our  Art.  VII. ;  Art.  XXXIX.,  "  The  Resurrection 
of  the  Dead  is  not  passed  already ; "  Art.  XL.,  "  The  Souls  of 
men  deceased  do  neither  slumber  nor  perish  with  their  bodies ; " 
Art.  XLI.,  Of  the  Millenarians,** — declaring  the  notion  of  a 
millennium  to  be  a  Jewish  fable ;  Art.  XLII.,  "  All  men  not  to 
be  saved  at  the  last,** — intended  to  confute  such  as  limited  the 
duration  of  future  punishment. 

Instead  of  these  the  following  four  were  inserted  in  1563 : — 
Art.  v..  "  Of  the  Holy  Ghost ; "  Art.  XII.,  "  Of  Good  Works ; 
Art.  XXIX.,  "  Of  the  Wicked  which  eat  not  the  Body  of  Christ 
in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  **  Art.  XXX.,  "  Of  Communion  in  both 
kinds." 

In  some  of  the  Articles  which  are  common  to  both  formula- 
ries important  differences  may  be  discovered.  Our  references 
are  to  the  numbering  of  the  Thirty-nine.  Art.  IL  had  not  the 
words  "  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the  Father,  the  very  and 
eternal  God."  The  spread  of  Arian  opinions  among  the  Pro- 
testants induced  Archbishop  Parker  to  add  this  clause  in  1563. 
Art.  VL  did  not  include  the  catalogue  of  Old  Testament 
Books.  Art.  XL  did  not  define  "justification,"  but  merely 
referred  to  the  Homily.  Art.  XX.  had  not  the  clause,  "  The 
Church  hath  power  to  decree  Rites  or  Ceremonies,  and  autho- 
rity in  Controversies  of  Faith."  Art.  XXIV.  did  not  condemn 
"ministering  in  a  tongue  not  understanded,"  in  such  strong 
terms.  Art.  XXVIII.  differed,  perhaps,  rather  in  phraseology 
than  doctrine.  It  had  not  the  clause,  "  The  Body  of  Christ  is 
given,  taken,  and  eaten  .  .  .  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual 
manner,"  but  it  bad  a  statement  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
Christ's  natural  body  being  simultaneously  in  more  places  than 
one,  and  in  confutation  of  the  Transubstantiationists  it  denied 
"a  real  and  corporal  Presence,  as  they  phrase  it."  Art.  XXXV, 
necessarily  said  nothing  about  the  Second  Book  of  Homilies, 
which  was  not  compiled  till  Elizabeth's  reign.  In  the  place  of 
this  there  was  an  emphatic  approval  of  the  ordinal  and  the 
recently  published  "  Second  Prayer-book."  Art.  XXXVII.  had 
not  its  explanation  of  the  royal  supremacy  in  matters  ecclesi- 


3J4  MCCLBSiA  JtmiJCAm, 

Eitical,  and  instead  thmof  «u  s  lUtiiiisii^  "flu  i>t 

ftftor  ChEit^  Mitt  «i|paiiii  ^Md  m  Mtb  bC 
Ijhixnifa  of  BniJtoiid  iod  iMlittii^^ 

A  odmmittee  af  Oonvocatlcni  eamoUcmed  in  the 
yMff  ft  Ofttechigm,  e  uii  i.m  d  cMefiy  by  Foynet, 
dm^nxIftUe  divine  who  had  stiooeeded  to  Oardi&0r*i 
Mftliof^o.  Tbii  wotlc  givas  an  eEpodtldn  of  tlie  ' 

roiiiinHindment^  and  tho  Cret'-l.  to;„-i  thi.r  ^s  rtli  ii 
phrai©      tho  Loid^a  l^jox,  and  same  otLer  fori] 
dfimtke.  ItiayiUttldWoroAlNfiiitiiftiMKm^ 
that  they  are  two  in  number,  and  tbat  it  is  a  jinnirt  of  al 
true  Chriiitiaii's  duty  to  um  them.    Poy net's  Cat-jckbm 
was  the  baaia  of  Kowera  larger  work,  a  Cateckisiii  of 
^  a  Puritanioal  aadCWTmialfo  tigf^^bom  tba  infliction  of  41 

which,  by  authority  of  Convocation,  the  Church  nar- 
rowly escaped  under  Elizabeth.  The  Forty-two  Articles 
were  published,  bound  up  in  one  volume,  with  Poynet's 
Catechism. 

The  Second  But  the  most  important  production  of  the  last  years 
book*'  of  this  reign  was  the  Second  Prayer-book,  which  an 
"  Act  of  Uniformity  "  ordered  to  be  used  after  Novem- 
ber 1,  1552.  The  continental  divines  had  impugned 
the  Prayer-Pook  of  1549  in  no  measured  terms,  and 
Bucor  and  Peter  Martyr  drew  up,  at  Cranmer's  request, 
a  report  of  its  most  prominent  faults.  Though  this 
report  was  not  followed  in  the  subsequent  revision,*  the 
modifications  now  eflfected  in  the  Communion  Office  were 

>  We  have  already  remarked  that  Cranmer  had  learnt  to  distrust  the«c  captious 
foreign  Protestants.  HIb  language,  in  a  letter  to  the  Council  with  reference  to 
this  proposed  revision  of  the  Prayer-book,  Is  remarkable  :  •*  I  trust  ye  will  not  b« 
moved  with  these  glorious  and  unquiet  spirits,  which  can  like  nothing  but  tbat  iii 
after  their  own  fancy  ;  and  cease  not  to  make  trouble  when  things  be  meet  quirt 
and  in  good  order.  If  such  men  should  be  heard,  although  the  book  were  made 
every  year  anew,  yet  it  should  not  lack  faults  in  their  opinion."  The  verdict  of 
the  foreign  Protestants  when  the  Prayer-book  of  1552  was  isaued  fully  Justified 
Cranmer's  anticiputiomi. 
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doabtless  attributable  to  Protestant  influences.  Granmer  chap. 
had  passed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  from  transub- 
stantiation  to  oonsubstantiation.  In  1550  he  had  aban- 
doned the  Lutheran  dogma  and  accepted  that  view  of 
the  Eucharist  which  he  maintained  consistently  hence- 
forward. The  "Defence  of  the  True  and  Catholic 
Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,"  which  he  published  in  that 
year,  asserts  that  there  is  a  real  spiritual  presence  con- 
veyed to  the  believer,  but  discards  many  of  the  dogmas 
which  medieeval  theology  had  built  upon  this  premise. 
The  change  of  "  substance,"  the  material  or  corporeal  oranaMr  s 
Presence,  even  the  sacrificial  efficacy  of  the  Eucharist,  SSm^ 
and  the  receiving  of  Christ  by  unworthy  partakers, 
are  impugned  in  this  treatise.  Cranmer  takes,  in  the 
main,  the  same  line  as  the  writers  who  argued  against 
transubstantiation  when  first  that  doctrine  was  broached. 
The  arguments  of  Peter  Martyr  and  of  Kidley,  the 
latter  of  whom  made  him  acquainted  with  the  so-called 
"  Book  of  Bertram,"  John  Scotus  s  treatise  against 
transubstantiation,  are  said  to  have  effected  this  change 
in  the  primate's  opinions.  Eidley  had  probably  not 
halted  here,  but  had  embraced  views  akin  to  those  of 
the  sacramentaries  before  the  publication  of  the  Second 
Prayer-book.  For  the  changes  introduced  in  the  Com- 
munion Service  ot  this  Second  Prayer-book  Cranmer 
and  Bidley  were  mainly  responsible,  and  the  influence 
of  the  latter  appears  unfortunately  to  have  overridden 
that  of  the  more  conservative  primate.  Not  only  was  xrnftsr- 
much  that  was  beautiful  in  the  way  of  ritual  expunged,  ^^l^SlLia 
but  John  a  Lasco's  sacramentarian  formulas,  Take  and  SonMo*. 
eat  this  in  remembrance,"  **  Drink  this  in  remembrance," 
now  accompanied  the  presentation  of  the  elements 
instead  of  those  which  asserted  the  reality  of  the 
Saviour's  Presence. 


ajfi  MCCLESIA  ANGLIC  ANA. 


«w«       Tli0"*  Act  of  Unifonoity    whidi  enforced  the  vm  of 
,J2Up   *W»  flBCotid  Prayer-book  waa  pitased  in  April,  1552*  It 
mmm  Worded  m  to  ftToid  Qmiffifli  diqiKrigfiaamlof  ifa» 
Ki8t  R&yaivlioolr,  tnd  aoooitBtg  for  tfae  new  Qffioe  m 
tlia  gmmd  that divers  doubtfi  and  dispatas  li^  aris^ 
M  tovQie       in  wbioti  tiie  Ixidk      to  bo  nftodi.'^ 
pmddad  ]p«tialtie»  dTs  ]«■§ timte  ohttnidler  Ibili 
of  tht*  iirst  Act.    ITuppilv  the  Inacciamcj  of  the  ctlit 
and  tbo  king's  anitiety  to  make  furtber  oono^ion 
rmtngtwitfamj  iiggMtet  «  «iqppvmiaii  of  thai 
before  the  date  when  its  use  became  comptilsary-  It 
J]J2«J**"  waa  to  come  into  us©  on  November  1,  1552.  But 
before  tbo  end  of  September  there  appeared  an  Order 
ilL  CIpmH^idi^dtng  the  issue  of  ^<3«MM|||M|flhM 
iIlneBS  of  tne  King  delayed  the  proposeoalteiStio!^^ 
on  July  6,  1553,  he  died,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  Second  Prayer-book  till  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  who  vainly  tried  to  restore  the  Liturgy  of 
1549.     A  compromise  appears  to  have  been  effected 
with  the  revising  commissioners.    The  ancient  formnlte 
of  administration  appeared  in  1552  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  John  k  Lasco,  but  the  Communion  Office  was 
imperfect  in  the  matter  of  ritual,  and  the  absence  of 
many  venerable  usages  throughout  attested  the  influ- 
ence of  the  "Vandal"  Liturgy.    It  was  not  till  1662 
that  concessions  were  made  in  these  respects  to  the 
Catholic  school. 

The  giv®  h^TQ  a  resume  of  the  most  important  changes 

tbeSSSw-'  1552,  noticing  how  far  these  were  modified  by 

,    the  revisions  of  1559  and  1662.^ 

compeuredL 

'  That  of  1604  introduced  only  two  important  changes.  I^ay  Baptism  was  no 
longer  aanctiened,  and  the  Catechism  received  the  addition  of  Dr.  Overall'* 
questions  and  answers  on  the  sacraments :  see  chap.  xiii. 
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1.  In  the  Morning  service  the  Scripture  sentences,  "  Dearly  ohap. 
loved  Brethren,"  Confession,  and  Absolution  were  added.  ^ 
[lis  service  had  in  1549  opened  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  did 

e  Evening  service  until  1662. 

2.  In  the  Communion  Office  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
ided.  No  prayers  or  oblations  for  the  dead  were  prescribed ;  the 
ayer  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  Church  "  received  in  its 
tie  the  significant  addition  "  militant  here  on  earth"  and  the 
ords  which  commemorate  the  faithful  departed  were  not  added 
11  1662.  llie  prescription  to  add  to  the  wine  "  a  little  pure 
id  clean  water  "  was  omitted  from  the  rubric.  At  administra- 
3n  the  second  only  of  the  two  clauses  now  in  use  was  to  be 
nployed  in  the  case  of  both  elements.  The  first  clauses  were 
inserted  in  1559.  The  directions  as  to  the  priest's  manipula- 
on  of  the  elements  duriog  the  act  of  consecration  had  also  dis- 
)peared.  These  were  not  restored  till  1662.  The  rubric  of 
>49  had  ordered  "  unleavened  bread."  That  of  1552  says  that 
it  shall  suffice  that  the  bread  be  such  as  is  usual  to  be  eaten 
ith  other  meats."  This  was  supplemented  in  1559  by  an 
Injunction  "  ordering  the  use  of  wafer  bread, made  and  formed 
lain,  without  any  figure  thereupon."  Lastly,  in  1662  came 
le  present  rubric.  This  in  order  to  take  away  from  the 
oritans  "all  occasion  of  dissension  and  superstition"  allows  the 
Itemative,  tciL  "  it  shall  suffice^  that  the  bread  be  such  as  is 
Bual  to  be  eaten,  but  the  best  and  purest  wheat  bread  that  con- 
eniently  may  be  gotten."  The  rubric  apologizing  for  the  act 
r  kneeling  first  appears  in  1552.  It  was  omitted,  as  derogatory 
)  the  dignity  of  the  Sacrament,  in  1559,  but  restored,  for  the 
istruction  of  the  Puritans,  in  1662.  The  rubric  directing  the 
[inister  to  read  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Collect  standing  on  the 
north  side"  (see  p.  227)  also  dates  from  1552. 

3.  llie  Office  of  Baptism  no  longer  prescribed  a  form  of  adjura- 
ion  or  exorcism,  nor  the  ancient  practice  of  trine  immersion, 
or  the  investiture  of  the  baptized  with  the  white  dress  called 
be  chrisom.  Neither  of  the  two  first  Prayer-books  had  any 
rayer  for  the  sanctification  of  the  water.  This  deficiency  was 
let  in  1662  by  the  insertion  of  the  prayer  "  Almighty  and 
vcrlasting  God." 

*  A  rubric  the  purport  of  whkh  wm  dlsoormd  hj  the  JndicUl  Gomiiiitiet  of 
It  Priry  Council  in  1871  to  be  ft  prohibfUon  of  wafer  breed. 


33«  £{XXSSM  AmtiCANA, 


4,  111  OonffinotftlioE  th«  ysikf& it  tl«  laying  on  ti  luniU 
t]l|ioflli6i&  In  the  Fniyur-lxiok  of  1549,  instead  of  a  pm 
'ibeiiWIV&ii  ftddresj;:  N.,  I  Bi^n  thee  u  jtli  tkc  sign  cf 
mtt  mi  klirany  hiutda  upjn  thee,  In  the  n/ime,  6lc.^' 

5»  In  tlio  "SoK'inrsizjiti'-.n  of  Matrimopy**  the  *:iv!rsr^  of  uold  ' 
and  silver  with  tlie  rUi;!  ui^is^  ii<3  longer  pMcriK'd.     lin  f  iliric 
still  ordered  tlie  reception  of  Holy  CoromuBioQ  on  the  very 
of  marriage.   It  wa«  not  dtered  to  its  pri^ent  form  till  166S;^j^H 

&  In  the  "  TiMtatioQ  oftho  aok  "  the  lin^  aI  uicMI^H 
^  peiioii  npoa  «Im  ilfsliiid 

therft         wmmuwSfS^%  mMlDtat  made  both 

mow  Atid  fn  li62.  i 

7.  :&i  the**  Burial  of  the  Dead  "  the  Psalmi  oflSlQ  (Psalms  ' 
oxri.,  cxrxk,^  cxlvi.)  were  oiuitk^dj  and  it  was  not  till  l^fi&tbat 
their  place  was  supplied  by  Psalms  xxxix.  and 
tlio  son  iciJi  fall <jvvi tig  the  Les.'^Dn  took  its  prest^nt  fo 
there  had  been  a  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  and  acceptance  of 
the  departed  soul,  followed  by  a  celebration  of  Holy  Communion 
with  special  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel. 

8.  The  ordinal  attached  to  the  Prayer-book  of  1549  had  been 
altered  in  deference  to  Puritan  scruples.  The  Office  incorporated 
in  the  Prayer-book  of  1552  was  almost  identical  with  our 
present  Ordination  Service.  Besides  appeals  to  saints  and 
evangelists,  certain  symbolical  practices  had  been  omitted, 
viz.  the  laying  a  Bible  on  the  neck  of  a  bishop  and  placing  a 
pastoral  staff  in  his  hands,  and  the  delivering  of  a  chalice  and 
bread  at  the  ordination  of  a  priest. 

9.  The  Vestment  or  Ornament  rubric  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  now  ordered  that  the  minister  should  use  "  neither  alb, 
vestment,  nor  cope,"  but  that,  being  a  bishop,  he  should  wear  a 
rochet,  and  being  a  priest  or  deacon,  a  surplice.  This  restriction 
was  abolished  in  1559,  and  the  rubric  henceforth  ordered  (as  it 
does  still)  the  use  of  such  vestments  as  were  in  use  by  anthoritj 
of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI. 


This  Prayer-book  of  1552  might  well  be  regarded  as 
an  extravagant  concession  to  the  destructive  faction. 
After  the  manner  of  such  concessions,  it  gave  most 
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offence  to  the  party  whose  opinions  were  deferred  to.  chap. 
The  foreign  refugees  abused  the  new  Prayer-book  as 
▼irolently  as  they  had  abnsed  that  of  1549,  and  Calvin 
himself  aspersed  it  as    intolerable  stufiT,"  intolerable 
fooleries." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Henry's  ecclesi- 
astical changes  were  imminent,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
had  appointed  thirty-two  commissioners  to  undertake 
the  revision  of  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  ordinances, 
and  canons'*  (1534).  Various  causes  had  hitherto 
hindered  the  completion  of  this  work.  In  November, 
1551,  a  new  commission  was  appointed.  It  contained 
eight  persons,  among  whom  were  the  foreigners,  Peter 
Martyr  and  John  k  Lasco,  and  was  presided  over  by 
Cranmer.  The  labours  of  this  commission  residted  in  tim 
a  work  of  Puritanical  character,  entitled  "  Beformatio  n»SS* 
Legum  Ecclesiasticarum."  Before  this  production  was 
submitted  to  Parliament  and  Convocation,  King  Edward 
had  died.  A  proposal  made  in  1571  to  give  it  legal 
authority  fell  through,  and  the  Church  thus  escaped  the 
infliction  of  a  code  which  would  have  isolated  us  both 
from  other  branches  of  the  Church  and  from  our  own 
national  traditions.  This  work  was  pretentious  in  ap- 
pearance. It  was  distributed  into  fifty-one  sections,  in 
imitation  of  Justinian's  digest  of  Boman  law,  and  had 
an  appendix,  De  regulis  juris,"  corresponding  to  the 
supplementary  ''Pandects"  of  Justinian.  Dean  Hook 
regards  this  publication  as  in  the  main  Cranmer's 
handiwork,  and  as  throwing  a  dear  light  on  the 
theological  opinions  of  the  primate  at  the  end  of 
Edward's  reign.  *'  As  the  foundation  of  all  ecclesias- 
tical law  he  introduces  the  king  as  commanding  all  his 
subjects,  everywhere  and  under  every  denomination,  to 
be  Christians" — a  position  quite  in  aooordanoe  with 
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•m  who  deny  finMliLTTi^/n tnl  dortrnin??,  ^ncK  a>i!  that  of  the 

Bleeted  Trimty,  ought,  accordmg  to  tlie  "  Eeformfetio " 
to  h&  hmtti  mwSim  fbrait  of  hes^A^  Aoald  h^-wmtoSi 
by  iho  nLigistmte  with  lees  severe  penalties.  The 
**  liefurmiitio  ^*  treats  predestination  and  election  from 
lmifa«vu  Btandpdnt,  dettpita  tlKi  Thirty- -nine  Ar^^ahil 
and  gtras  to  the  Socmavitlv  tnd  to  Holy  (Mmm 
trtio^dignit^,  despite  th^  new  P^y^r^book. 
MantA-  1^^^  incident  of  note  in  thfs  unbappj  reign 

iSi^fat  ^  iiU^inpt  to  mpmx  the  miBohief  of  the  ultoi-BrD- 
tevtttti.  OommieBlo&m  iPtre  appointed  ia  JnAfi,  tiB% 
to  miifce  saarcli  for  the  irdHidiles  t bat  had  heea  embemi^bi 


other  ornaments  as  they  should  think  requisite  for 
divine  service ;  the  rest  of  the  property  was  to  he 
appropriated  to  the  Crown.  This  arrangement  com- 
pelled the  plunderers  to  disgorge,  but  to  the  increment 
of  the  Exchequer  rather  than  of  Church  revenues. 
The  episcopal  sees  had  now  nearly  all  been  robbed  by 
means  of  enforced  alienations,  and  the  clergy  were 
mostly  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty.  Numerous  parishes 
were  altogether  without  curates.  The  poor  were  un- 
friended, the  churches  lapsing  to  decay.  Lecwning 
had  forsaken  the  universities.  Corruption  and  intrigue 
were  rife  at  Court.  Harsh  laws  and  heavy  taxation 
were  making  life  unendurable  to  all  but  the  minis- 
terial parasites.  Such  was  the  state  to  which  the 
Reformation  brought  England  when  it  was  conducted 
under  Protestant  auspices. 
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CHAPTEB  X. 
A.D.  i553-i55«- 

KartbnmberUiid*8  conspiracy— lU  fknare— EnthnsUsUc  reoeptfon  of  Mary— Anti- 
Reformert  regain  tnfloenoe— Disturbances  In  charxAes— Royal  proclamaMon 
issued— The  queen  negotiates  with  Rome— The  Impediments  to  reunion — Medl«- 
▼alism  in  the  sscendant— Flight  of  the  foreign  refugees— And  of  many  English 
Reformers— Cranmer  remains— His  indiscreet  manifesto— Is  impriraned  in  the 
Tower— Other  Reforming  bishops  share  hLn  fate— Parliament— The  religions 
status  of  1M7  restored— Cranmer's  pmceedings  in  the  divorce  case  exposed — 
Henry's  Treasons  Acts  and  Praemunires  taken  off  -GonTOcation  reactionary — 
The  public  di^>utation— The  proposed  marriage  with  Philip— Protestant  de. 
nnndatlonii — The  second  flight  of  Protestants  and  Reformers— More  royal  **  In' 
Jnnctions  "—Six  bishops  deprived— And  shout  fifteen  hundred  married  prlest<t — 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  at  Oxford— The  disputation  in  the  schools — 
Unfair  conduct  of  their  censors- Th^ir  condemnation  —  Manifesto  of  other 
Imprisoned  divines— The  queen's  religion  insulted — The  royal  marriage — More 
negotiations  with  Rome — The  bargain  concluded — Pole  returns  to  Ejigland — The 
Terdict  of  England  —  The  ultra-Protestants  accountable  for  the  lapse— The 
reconciliation — Pole's  speech  —  Submission  of  the  Houses  — Thdr  apology — 
The  nation  is  absolved— The  clergy  are  absolved— They  plead  for  restoration  of 
Cbarch  property— But  this  is  not  in  the  bond— Pole's  appeal  to  the  lay  impro- 
priator's conscience— The  Act  — Extends  clerical  liberties  —  But  Jufitifles  lay 
impropriation— Pole's  other  concessions- The  laws  for  destruction  of  hsretlcs 
revived— Hitherto  no  heretics  burnt— The  Marian  persecution  unintelligible- 
It  caused  the  Elizabethan  reaction— The  blame  rests  with  the  Spanish  eccle- 
siastics—Not with  the  English  bishops— Account  of  these  ecclesiastics— Philip's 
share  in  the  matter— The  persecuting  gentry— The  first  commLssioD— Irritation 
of  the  populace— The  three  bishops  at  Oxford— Ridley  and  Latimer  burnt- 
Career  of  Ridley— Career  of  Latimer— Cranmer  reserved  for  six  months— He  is 
indnced  to  recant— Renounces  his  recantations— And  is  burnt— Mary  restored 
the  royal  impropriations— Elizabeth  cancelled  this  act  of  generosity— Re-estab- 
lishment of  unreformed  religion— Persecution  continues- Pole  forced  to  head 
the  persecution— The  Pope's  attack  on  Pole  resented  by  Mary— Convocation  in 
1&&8 — Hatred  of  Romanltsm- Death  of  Mary  and  many  bishops. 

The  mortal  sickness  of  Edward  warned  Northumber- 
land that  his  day  of  power  was  drawing  to  a  dose.  A 
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d^ipmto  ei^oiknt  roegQiled  iiaatr  m  Oa  toAy 

of  avortiog  d^vttbll.  Edvi-arEl*s  strong  roli>!;ioTis  pr 
judiotin  might  t»e  so  worked  upon  that  the  thratie  Hhould 
\m  bequeatlied  by  a  royal  will  to  TmAj  Jmm  Chnsyt 
lately  mftrried  to  Northnmberlanrl's  own  son.  Lord 
Guildford  Budlsy.  Between  the  Lady  Jane  and  the 
suooemion  there  came  Ifur  persons  :  the  Prinnmnni  Bfaij" 
and  EUeabeth ;  the  infant  daughter  of  Harg&rot^  itiQ^ 
of  Henry  TIIL,  who  had  manied  Jamea  IT.  of  Sool- 
huul ;  and  Ladj  Jaud^i  Iiiol2i0r,  the  Ducht^ga  of  Su^Tolk 
Mary,  the  firat  in  eq^oaaAjii  ttooordiog  to  H@nx^% 
bad  heSB  As^hirei  a  hf  m  uarepealed  A< 

Bli^lbmi&l;  «a  al^o  hcul  ElizaU^th;  the  ueit  clai 


I 


Henry  had  left  the  crown  by  will;  the  ministerial 
clique  assured  Edward  that  he  had  power  to  do  so  too. 
The  most  telling  argument  with  the  young  king  was, 
doubtless,  the  pronounced  Protestantism  of  the  Lady 
Jane.  Edward  disinherited  his  sisters  and  appointed 
his  cousin  his  successor.  Many  of  the  councillors  who 
attested  the  necessary  legal  instrument  did  so  under 
protest ;  the  last  and  most  reluctant  to  sign  was  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer.  On  the  death  of  Edward,  Lady  Jane 
was  proclaimed  queen  in  London,  much  against  her 
own  inclination  (July  10).  Eidley  and  the  anti-Roman 
divines  preached  in  behalf  of  her  claim. 

But  the  nation  was  wearied  of  injustices  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  the  New  Learning ;  the  true  motive  of 
the  proceeding  was  patent  to  all,  and  Mary  at  once 
found  herself  surrounded  by  partisans.  In  ten  days 
the  scheme  had  proved  itself  futile.  Arundel,  Shrews- 
bury, Pembroke,  and  others  of  the  Council  declared  for 
Mary;  Northumberland  was  forced  to  disband  his 
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troops  at  Cambridge ;  and  twenty-seven  of  the  party, 
including  Bishop  Ridley,  found  their  way  to  the  Tower. 
Mary  was  only  merciless  to  ofifenders  in  the  matter  of 
religion.  On  the  present  occasion  she  showed  a 
clemency  which,  in  the  opinion  of  her  cousin,  the 
emperor,  outstepped  the  bounds  of  prudence.  The  lives 
of  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were  spared  till  the 
insurrection  under  Wyat  in  the  following  year  made 
continued  leniency  impossible.  Justice  was  for  the 
present  satisfied  with  the  lives  of  the  arch-conspirator 
and  two  leading  members  of  the  faction.  The  duke*s 
execution  was  memorable  for  his  renunciation  on  the 
scaffold  of  those  Protestant  principles  which  he  had 
disgraced  in  office.  In  the  prospect  of  deliverance  from  satha* 
such  iniquitous  government  as  had  prevailed  since  the  ^IJII^^of 
death  of  Henry,  the  Bomanist  proclivities  of  the  new 
queen  were  condoned  by  the  vast  majority  of  her 
subjects.  Her  entry  into  London  was  greeted  with 
extraordinary  enthusiasm.  Her  popularity  did  not 
diminish  when  she  began  her  administration  by  re- 
storing the  currency  to  its  proper  value  at  her  own 
cost,  and  remitting  a  subsidy  granted  to  the  Crown  by 
the  late  Parliament. 

The  queen  had  announced  in  Suffolk  that  she  did  a^^. 
not  intend  to  coerce  her  subjects  in  the  matter  of  JJJJj^^ 
religion.  The  change  of  dynasty,  however,  necessarily 
altered  the  fortunes  of  the  two  parties.  The  release 
of  the  five  incarcerated  prelates,  Gardiner,  Toubtal, 
Bonner,  Day,  and  Heath,  was  a  mere  act  of  justice.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  charges 
against  these  prisoners.  It  pronounced  that  their  de- 
position was  unjust.  They  accordingly  recovered  pos- 
session of  their  respective  sees.  Gardiner  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  were  soon  members  of  the  Privy 
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Cmmmh  ulimin,  from  m^Alwm  of  policy,  were 

mo!^t  of  thoKe  in  Edward's  Con n HI  who  h:id  not  <^  rlrir« 
foT  June*    Cranmar  wiu^  of  aourse,  in  disgrace,  ile 

of  tKo  Pr^iyer-book  over  Kin^  Edward  in  Westminqtoc 
Abbey*  labile  Gardiner  celebrated  Uie  mmm  of 

i»  tbe  Baformed  party  waw  eecnred  by  the  argnTTK  ntfi 
of  th^  emperor,  wbo  advised  that  all  religiouB  cj44l^lgt^rt 
Bbonld  be  efi'ectpj  witb  the  greatest  caution*  Aftar 
ibe  obeaquies,  Hjm  B^hiMkop  wmrei  m  Oitte  U 
oonfine  hinuelf  to  bafi  hmm  « t  lAinbetk 

A  decided  ooUilion  betwec^n  the   two  achoola  of 

niinniiit  piMhiftwWPiiiiiwiM^W^^t  fliyftiMiiiiihiiiiM 

the  conservative  clergy  had  in  many  places  hastened 
to  restore  the  ancient  rites,  with  no  warrant  but  the 
well-known  religious  proclivity  of  the  throne.  The 
Calvinists,  on  the  other  hand,  reading  less  accurately 
the  signs  of  the  times,  vented  their  dissatisfaction  in 
those  acts  of  turbulence  which,  in  the  recent  reign, 
had  passed  as  indications  of  godly  zeal.  Some  London 
Protestants  raised  a  riot  while  mass  was  being  cele- 
brated at  a  church  in  the  horse-market.  A  more 
serious  affair  took  place  at  S.  PauFs  Cross,  while 
Bourne,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  was  preaching. 
Bourne  indiscreetly  complained  of  the  religious  inno- 
vations of  Edward's  reign,  especially  dwelling  on  the 
unjust  treatment  experienced  by  Bishop  Bonner.  A 
tumult  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  a  fanatic  hurled 
a  dagger,  which  struck  one  of  the  columns  of  the 
pulpit.  The  preacher  with  difficulty  escaped,  under 
the  protection  of  Bradford  and  Rogers,  two  of  the  Ee- 
formed  clergy.  The  queen  perceived  that  immediate 
steps  must  be  taken  to  enforce  order.    Following  the 
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example  of  her  two  predecessors,  she  adopted  the 
expedient  of  silencing  the  pulpits  by  royal  injunction. 
In  her  proclamation  «he  complained  of  the  use  of  *'the  »oymii*i>- 
devilish  terms  of  papist  and  heretic,"  and  similar  in-  i 


dications  of  religious  animosity.  She  declared  plainly 
that,  for  her  part,  she  intended  to  cling  to  the  religion 
in  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  and  that  she  would 
gladly  see  her  subjects  inclined  thereto.  Nevertheless, 
*'her  Highness  minds  not  to  compel  any  her  said 
subjects  thereunto,  until  such  time  as  further  order  by 
common  consent  may  be  taken  therein."  For  the 
present  the  proclamation  required  a  special  licence, 
not  only  for  preaching,  but  also,  since  these  had  been 
used  as  a  means  of  insulting  the  old  ritual,  for  plays 
and  interludes.  Meanwhile,  Mary  was  engaged  in  The  qimou 
secret  negotiations  with  Bome.  Julius  III.  had  de-  withi 
spatched  his  chamberlain  Commendone  to  England,  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  the  papal  supremacy 
in  England.  The  envoy  passed  himself  off  in  London 
as  an  Italian  gentleman,  who  had  come  over  in  search 
of  a  property  recently  bequeathed  by  a  kinsman.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  study  unobserved  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  two  religious  parties.  The  queen 
admitted  him  to  interviews  which  were  kept  secret 
even  from  her  confidential  advisor,  Benard,  the 
emperor's  ambassador.  The  prospect  was  not  yet 
regarded  as  satisfactory  to  the  Boman  faction,  notwith- 
standing the  general  reaction  ;  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  papal  appointment  of  Cardinal  Pole  ^  as  legate  to 

*  Cardinal  Pule,  who  pUys  such  an  Important  part  In  this  reign,  has  been 
mentioned  aa  denouncing,  in  tiie  I)e  Unitate,  Henry's  assumption  of  ecclesiastical 
pupremacy  and  the  Judicial  murders  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Rbhop  Fisher. 
This  work  caused  a  sensati  ^n  on  the  Continent,  and  Pole  was  ordered  to  return  to 
EagUnd.  Wisely  dbobeying,  he  secured  the  farour  of  Paul  III.,  and,  although 
n<it  in  priest's  orders,  was  made  acardinal  in  December,  1536.  He  appears  to  have 
been  mixed  up  in  all  the  foreign  conspiracies  against  Henry  VIII.   He  was 
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Kngland  ebould  as  jel  be  kapt  The  tim  ffCMt 

obstaolasy  in  Mary'a  qpinioo,  were  tluit  "  tlm  gmler 
part  of  i^he  people  lud  ft  mortal  hatred  of  tlie  Bxiy 
Bee"  ^  tinil  that  the  anstoaraoy  wm  jtnmrmrA  of  eodb- 
tSasticml  profertgr  whioJi  tbe^  mrald  not  nommaA  ^ 
migiu  Thm  old  Engliflli  aalfpaiJij  to  Eomaxi  tmjfpa^ 
tiuQ  Ibfy  <3nabled  to  Rnrrm  urst  ;  ilm  uiore  iiiatt<:'r- 
oMi^t  Mgumeats  of  the  lioltlerii  of  Churdi  prop^jr 
wers  nDanallaUe^  Hmtftilam  wm  tfTeiilga%  iMtof 
on  Uu>  clisfltiit  njidieMii^iiig  Umi  fhoBof^ 
the  epoHat ion  of  ^  |ki«9ediiiff  tm^oB.  iH 
The  royal  pFdqbaaliiiii  mffioiently  indicatat  wl 
Bide  might  tTansgreBii  with  imptmity,  mikI  the  refitora- 
iioQ  of  lb<il»dtit]  mass  and  other  Hom^iu  Citiac^^^  went 
-fliir  MoKt  relijpoiis^  Ifivnien  were  Bick  of  tbe^ 

irreverence  and  disorder  which  appeared  at  this  time 
to  be  the  necessary  concomitants  of  reformation.  The 
indifferent  mostly  desired  the  system  that  would  best 
enhance  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and,  tried  by 
this  test,  the  Reformed  cause  was  hopelessly  dis- 
paraged. Among  the  clergy  and  the  middle  classes 
alone  was  there  much  real  appreciation  of  the  religious 
benefits  of  the  Reformation.  In  both  these  quarters 
much  would  have  to  be  unlearnt  ere  the  tide  of  public 
sympathy  could  turn  in  their  favour.  Ail  doubt  in  this 
matter  was  removed  when  the  writs  went  out  this 
autumn  for  an  election  to  Parliament.  The  writs 
named,  as  usual,  a  limited  number  of  candidates  for 


declared  an  outlaw  in  1539.  His  mother,  the  CountesB  of  Salisbnry,  waa  executed 
shortly  aflerwai  ds.  On  the  death  of  Henry  he  wrote  to  the  Privy  Council,  defending 
his  conduct  and  offering  to  reconcile  England  to  Rome.  With  Mary.  Pole  had 
been  intimute  from  childhood,  and  the  hope  of  gaining  her  in  marriagt-  is  supposed 
to  have  kept  him  a  de>con.  It  will  be  remembered  Pole  was  very  nearly  related 
to  the  reigning  family.  Ilis  mother  was  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
brother  to  Edward  IV.,  and  first  cousin  to  Elizabeth,  the  consort  of  Henry  VII. 
'  JuUos  III.  to  Pole,  PoU  Epistoltt,  vol.  iv. 
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eaoh  oonstitnenoy,  but  the  elections  of  this  reign  appear  chap. 
to  have  been  singularly  free  from  bribery  and  corruption  -  \'  _ 
— as  compared,  at  least,  with  those  under  Edward  VI. 
The  body  returned  seems  to  have  fairly  represented 
the  convictions  of  the  upper  classes  on  the  religious 
question.  It  was,  as  will  be  seen,  strongly  in  favour 
of  undoing  the  Beformation.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
many  of  the  Beforming  teachers  now  found  their  posts 
untenable.  Oxford  became  too  hot  to  hold  Peter  ^^f^^ 
Martyr,  and  this  apostle  of  foreign  Protestantism  was  refugees, 
fain  to  seek  a  more  congenial  clime  under  a  safe 
conduct  from  Gardiner.  John  k  Lasco,  the  hierarch 
of  the  refugee  sectaries  in  London,  received  an  order 
to  break  up  his  congregation  and  go.  The  mayors  of 
Rye  and  Dover  were  charged  to  permit  the  exit  of  all 
such  French  Protestants  as  had  not  been  outlawed. 
The  hint  was  taken  by  many,  and  on  divers  pretexts 
several  of  the  English  Eeformed  clergy  joined  this 
exodus.  In  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  hundreds  ^^^^ 
of  our  countrymen  ^  migrated  to  the  continental  towns. 
Strasburg,  Frankfort,  Basle  and  Geneva,  Aran  and 
Zurich,  were  the  chief  cities  of  refuge.  The  Lutherans, 
shocked  at  the  low  sacramental  views  of  the  Second 
Prayer-book,  disowned  these  English  refugees ;  by  the 
Calvinists  and  Zuinglians  they  were  received  for  a  time 
with  open  arms.  The  spirit  of  sectarianism  soon 
interrupted  their  harmony.  Most  continued  loyal  to 
the  religious  formularies  of  Edward's  reign;  some, 
however,  were  infected  by  the  contentious  and  dis- 
orderly temper  of  their  asylums.  Goaded  by  the 
foreign  sectaries,  these  persons  discovered  in  the 

'  The  mo«t  noUble  names  among  these  refugees  are  Poynet,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, Rarlow  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Scory  of  Chichester,  Cuverdale  of  Exeter,  and 
Bale  of  Oasory ;  Deans  Cox,  Haddon,  Horn,  Tamtrr,  and  Sampson ;  Qrindal,  after- 
wards primate,  Jewel,  and  Sandjs. 


24$  mCLMSltA  MMmi^mMA, 

Joofaiao  of  free  gmoe  and  predestmatioOt  and  in  tlift 
uae  of  fonnji,  hftbits,  and  oeremonies,  a  fertOe  ecmrcae  iif 
diBOord.  The  retnm  of  tKoBe  emigTanta,  on  tlie  aooeft- 
stoE  of  Eli^beth,  brought  into  England  that  snare  of 
Piuitaniam  wkioh  wbm  daBtjnod  lo  baaDper  hm  Oh 

Nijfiin:  liml  Lotts  r  reasons  for  consul tin^  liis  safe  ty 
than  A  r ch  bii§lio  p  Crao  mar.  Apart  from  h  i  a  m  ifimanag^ 
mmt  ti  tli^  Bdbmation,  be  %  doomii  lau  m 
the  &«:ori>  of  political  intrigues.  Tf  It  is  wliure  in  Ntl^ 
thuuiberitiiid'B  i-ecent  Gon&piracy  could  he  ovorloaksAf 
lha  pari  bd  bad  lilDsit  agaitiafc  ih«  quaan^a  mother  mv3A 
BOti  Chanmer,  however,  thunght  it  bia  wisdom  or  hia 
dntj  to  romatu  ut  puHt.  Ht^  was  aummoaad  ftl^ 
e\:ui}ined  T^tirorti  the  Oouneil  with  renRIB^Ki^MP 
thumberland's  plot,  but  experienced  no  greater  severity 
than  an  order  to  remain  at  Lambeth.  His  own  indis- 
cretion, however,  soon  offered  a  pretext  for  sharper 
procedure.  A  personal  enemy,  Thornton,  Bishop- 
suffragan  of  Dover,  had  spread  a  report  that  the  re- 
storation of  the  mass  at  Canterbury  Cathedral  had  the 
piimate's  sanction.  The  archbishop  could  not  content 
himself  with  a  plain  denial  of  the  story.  There 
appeared  a  manifesto  as  objectionably  intemperate  as 
any  of  his  attacks  on  Gardiner  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Edward  VI.  It  was  not  ho,  says  the  primate,  but 
a  false,  flattering,  lying,  and  dissembling  monk,"  who 
had  restored  the  mass  at  Canterbury.  "The  devil," 
he  observes,  "now  endeavours  to  restore  the  Latin 
satisfactory  masses,  a  thing  of  his  own  intention  and 
device.  .  .  .  The  mass  discovers  a  plain  contradiction 
to  antiquity  and  the  inspired  writings,  and  is  stuffed 
over  and  above  with  many  horrid  blasphemies.  .  .  . 
As  the  devil  is  a  liar  and  the  father  of  lying,  so  he 
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has  now  Btirred  up  his  servantB  to  persecute  Christ 
and  His  true  religion."  It  is  only  fair  to  Cranmer 
to  surmise  that  these  unseasonable  and  offensive  de- 
nunciations may  not  all  have  been  intended  for  publi- 
cation. An  officious  friend,  Scory,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
saw  the  manifesto  preparing  in  the  primate's  house, 
transcribed  it,  and  without  permission  gave  it  general 
circulation.  But  it  was  impossible  for  Cranmer  to  dis- 
own it,  or  for  the  queen  to  overlook  the  insult  to  her 
religion.  On  September  8  the  primate  found  himself  is impri- 
in  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  treason  by  complicity  Tcyww. 
with  Northumberland,  aggravated  '*  by  spreading  sedi- 
tious bills  and  moving  tumults  to  the  disquiet  of  the 
State."  On  November  13  he  was  brought  to  trial  for 
his  share  in  Lady  Jane's  usurpation :  he  expressed 
penitence,  and  was  pardoned  on  this  count.  The 
queen,  however,  relegated  him  to  prison,  and  refused 
his  request  that  he  might  address  her  on  religious 
topics.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  prelates  of 
the  Old  Learning  had  vacated  their  prisons  in  favour 
of  their  Reformed  brethren.  Ridley  was  already  in 
the  Marshalsea  for  turbulent  preaching;  Hooper  and 
Coverdale  were  committed  to  the  Fleet  on  the  same 
charge ;  Latimer  was  brought  before  the  Council,  and 
appears  to  have  given  offence  by  his  characteristic 
bluntness  of  speech.  Ho  was  impriboned  in  the  Tower 
for  '*  seditious  demeanour."  To  the  Tower  also  went  oth» 
Holgate,  Archbishop  of  York,  a  Reforming  prelate  of  SSS!*** 
a  very  different  stamp,  whose  morals  were  as  bad  ^8  J*J^^ 
Bishop  Poynet's,  and  whose  nefarious  jobbings  with 
the  late  Governments  had  seriously  injured  his  see. 
It  may  be  noticed  that,  after  Craumer's  attainder,  the 
see  of  Canterbury  was  declared  void,  although  he  was 
not  formally  degraded   till  1556.    In  the  interim 


The 

reliffioua 
status  of 
1547 
restored. 


eommuiiofOTi  nf  tba  dau  a&d  eliaptor. 
Wa  ham  miotioiwd  Ihe  eleodoa  of  thia  an 

the  rtiturn  <if  a  ParlUtm^nt  o|tposed  to  ProteBtantiBm. 
The  ■eeaion  openedt  w  in  oldeiL  tune^  with  • 
Mm  tif  tl^  Holy  fllmli  Tbi  Q&mA 
^dTtme  for  roTJii^iling  mH  Acts  of  the  two  last  reigns 
be&ritig  on  religion,  and  tbua  pieolpitatelj 
tlio  papal  m^mmmsf.  But  it  Itmiiia  pl^i 

«lifgi'c«aioTi  would  not  he  ftcceptubUi  to  tli© 
Boiue.  \V]irit  tLis  boiiy  desirtici  waa  the  Kefar 
a4»  Henry  left  it,  i.e.  Ciitholimam  mi&w  lb*  Po|W  aiid 
pllM  Chmdei  spoiL  Thia  standard  waa  regained  Isj 
mOilW  of  #  laU  fcr  ttgukting  public  worship,  jghn^ 
IfllS  liglflpP  all  the  roli^nous  nieFisiireii  of  EdivlHP' 
reign,  denounced  the  Reformed  Liturgy  as  **  a  new 
thing  imagined  and  devised  by  a  few  of  singular 
opinions,"  and  ordered  the  re-establishment,  after  De- 
cember 20,  1553,  of  **all  such  divine  service  and 
administration  of  the  sacraments  which  were  most 
commonly  used  in  the  last  year  of  Henry  VIII." 
Only  about  a  third  of  the  Lower  House  offered  oppo- 
sition to  these  measures.  By  another  bill  the  legitimacy 
of  the  queen  was  established.  The  plain  truth  re- 
specting the  divorce  was  now  for  the  first  time  pub- 
cranmer'B  Wished  with  authority.  The  bill  declared  how  the 
pro^edinffs  universities  abroad  and  at  home  had  been  bribed  and 

in  the 

divorce      menaced :  how  "  Thomas  Cranmer,  then  newly  made 

case 

exposed.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  most  ungodly,  and  against 
all  laws  of  equity  and  conscience,"  called  the  case  before 
him  ex  officio ;  and  how,  **  taking  his  foundation  partly 
from  his  own  unadvised  judgment  of  the  Scripture," 
and  partly  from  the  pretended  testimonies  of  the 
universities,  and  partly  "from  bare  and  most  untrue 


oonjectaree,"  he  proceeded  to  pronounce  the  divoroe, 
without  admitting  or  hearing  anything  that  could 
be  said  by  the  queen  ...  or  by  any  on  her  behalf." 
Another  bill  swept  away  the  hateful  Treasons  Acts,  H«nni^s 
which  Henry  had  introduced  to  guard  his  pretended  ^^Tud 
ecclesiastical  supremacy.   All  treasons  were  reduced  to  SS^S^ 
the  statute  of  25  Edw.  III.  cap.  2,  and  all  prcemunire 
established  since  1  Hen.  YIII.  was  abolished. 

The  same  reactionary  spirit  was  manifested  in  the  ^^^^^^ 
new  Convocation.    Two  resolutions,  drawn  up  by  aotionanr. 
Weston  the  prolocutor,  were  laid  before  the  Lower 
House :  the  one  asserted  the  presence  of  Christ's  natural 
body  in  the  Eucharist ;  the  other  repudiated  the  volume 
containing  the  Catechism  and  Forty-two  Articles.  Only 
five  dissentient  voices  were  raised.    The  five  demanded 
the  popular  panacea  for  difference  in  religious  opinions 
— a  public  disputation.    A  four  days'  bout  accordingly  The  vahUo 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  nobility.  The  SSS***" 
dogma  of  transubstantiation  was,  as  usual,  the  point 
assailed  by  the  Reforming  champions.'  The  controversy 
was  without  practical  results. 

The  queen  had  from  the  first  determined  to  accept  tim  uro- 
Philip  of  Spain  as  her  husband.  Gardiner  vainly 
remonstrated,  urging  the  offence  this  alliance  would 
give  to  France,  the  personal  unpopularity  of  the  prince, 
and  Englishmen's  ineradicable  antipathy  to  Spain.  The 
forecast  of  the  chancellor  was  justified  by  Wyat's  in- 
surrection in  February,  1554.  The  Protestant  fanatics  Piocestaat 
made  use  of  the  occasion,  and  the  rebellion  was  defended 
in  pamphlets  of  the  old  Lollard  tone,  denouncing  popery 
as  worse  than  heathenism,  proving  from  Scripture  the 
propriety  of  ezterminatiDg  tyrants,  and  even  arguing 


'  A  return^  of  the  argomenU  mij  be  foond  In  Collier's  EcdetiMtlotl  History, 
Tol.  Ti.  p.  39,  leq. 


tiuit  «n  alwAnlo  Jatoh&mi 

iaTiL    One  of  thM  ta^im  Iias  been  attrrtm 
Bkbop  Poynet    Hllft  Imwever,  rightly  regards 
Tmch  rj  ntcstailte  M  llli  sifliii  eoiire^  uf  such  pn»- 
ThA9»nonA  paganda,  and  iiL  Hfdar  im  mw  iaaued  that  ail 
aitbtof     t  efugeei  slicmM  leaTfi  tiia  Ungdom  mtlusi  tweaty-fi 
days.    Again  m  mtmhtBt  of  tb»  BiagKA 
aooompunied  tlw  djdlWi 
itttt  Matx«pTM^%(>  f>»^lwd  tl]«  trasTiidor  p 

"^"^  to  exit  nJ  the  n^gnli\  TJntCl  ilie  fotnmlly  transforred 
tbe  liiipreniacy  to  the  Bo{ia  HiQ  Chaich  had 
mim  HImI^  of  letion  tfiaa  finder  H«iivy 
March,  1554|  piiodhioed  a  "bitf^b  of  r  ^yal  Ti\]nnctioti&/' 
which  tho  "biahopt  wt*re  to  put  in  furce.  It  Wiis  or^lered 
that  all  file  ^incieut  ci>roiiiriTiieK,  holy  ri<jya,  nr\d  canon s 
should  be  restored ;  that  the  bishops  should  do  their 
utmost  to  suppress  heresy  and  stop  the  circulation  of 
scandalous  books  and  ballads ;  that  all  married  priests 
should  be  deprived,  or  else  be  separated  from  their 
wives ;  and  that  those  who  had  broken  a  monastic  vow 
by  marriage  should  be  formally  divorced  and  also 
punished.  Strangely  enough,  considering  their  only 
warrant  was  the  royal  supremacy,  these  "  Injunctions  " 
relieved  the  clerg}^  from  the  oath  of  primacy  or  succession, 
and  expunged  from  all  future  episcojial  instruments  or 
processes  the  words  "  regia  auctoritate  fulcitus." 

The  "  Injunctions  "  were  no  hrutum  fulmen.  Ten  days 
Bix bi«hop«  their  publication,  a  commission  was  issued  to 

deprived.  Gardiner  and  others  to  deprive  four  prelates  who  had 
broken  a  monastic  vow  in  marrying — Holgate  of  York, 
Ferrar  of  S.  David's,  Bird  of  Chester,  and  Bush  of 
Bristol — and  to  inflict  on  them  such  penance  as  should 
seem  proper.  The  same  commissioners  were  also  de- 
puted to  deal  with  the  persons  who  "named  them- 
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selYes    Bishops  of  Linooln,  Olouoester,  and  Hereford,  chap. 
▼iz.  Taylor,  Hooper,  and  Harley.    These  bishops  had   ~  ^; 
been  nominated  by  letters  patent  of  Edward  YI.,  con- 
taining the  proviso  '*quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint."  It 
was  argued  that  they  had  not  acquitted  themselves 
well,  either  in  respect  of  doctrine  or  behavionr,  and 
that  they  might  therefore  be  deprived.  Appointments 
by  oonge  d^eLire  soon  filled  six  of  the  vacant  sees  with 
prelates  of  a  more  satisfactory  type.    The  married  And  About 
priests  appear  to  have  been  given  a  year  of  grace  to  ^^^Jm  • 


abjure  their  heresy  and  put  away  their  wives.  There  ^riaet^ 
has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  number  actually 
deprived.  Dr.  Lingard  admits  that  they  may  have 
been  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred,  nearly  a  sixth  part 
of  the  whole  clerical  body.  None  of  the  deprived  were 
compelled  to  separate  from  their  wives  unless  they  had 
before  marriage  taken  the  monastic  vow.  How  many 
of  the  married  clergy  qualified  themselves  for  con- 
tinuance of  tenure  by  divorce  is  not  recorded. 

Complaints  had  been  made  by  the  Reforming  party  orwuncr, 
that  their  views  had  not  been  allowed  a  fair  hearing  ji^Zn^ 
at  the  recent  disputation.    It  was  to  silence  this**®****' 
charge,  and  possibly,  too,  with  the  baser  purpose  of 
wreaking  vengeance  on  the  leaders  of  King  Edward's 
Keformation,  that  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were 
moved  to  Oxford  and  compelled  to  announce  their 
religious  opinions  in  public  (April,  1554).  Three 
crucial  propositions  had  been  selected:  (1)  In  the 
Eucharist,  after  consecration,  there  are  present  the 
bnman  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ;  (2)  No  other  sub- 
stance but  these  remains ;  (3)  The  mass  is  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  for  living  and  dead.    Convocation  and  the 
two'  universities  had  been  authorized  by  the  queen's 
letters  to  form  a  committee  for  conducting  the  con- 
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tiOTmy.  ^gfai  dBvines  represented  Oxford,  ftnd 
tiie  Kilter  umTH^iry,    None  of  tbem  were  of  episeo|Ml 

of  ft  motiopdHtra  waA  two  MAolM  tried  liy  ft  eotnmlttee 
of  fiintB*  '11"  inipriiiotied  prelates,  of  course*  Jm- 
pii|p^  all  the  thr^  pitipofliticms  oit^.  Th&j  wera 
tto^eopan  tolt  that        nuifit  dotoi  tlt^  vI^mts  fn  t^! 

puLlic  cotitrovorsy.    Only  two  ilny^s  tv£^re  a!loWt.d  tbem 
to  prepare  far  this  ordeal,  ^nd  the  three  prelates  Wfi^ 
unproiriifiA  witk  Imks.   Latimer,  who  wms 
flieologUUif  wad  was  now  in  extreme  old  age,  declared 
hewaa  m  §t  to  dispute  la  public  as  to  be  the  csptain 
of  Calaie.    The  three  wer^  to  appa*r  in  the  6cboob 

on  April  f6'^xhe  line  taiccn  by  the  prelates  was 
that  of  the  ancient  Catholic  doctors,  and  the  rational- 
istic view  to  which  one  at  least  of  the  three  had 
inclined  at  the  end  of  Edward's  reign  was  not  even 
mentioned.  Many  modern  Protestants  would  find  the 
taint  of  popery  in  the  principles  which  Cranmer 
defended  as  the  teaching  of  the  primitive  Church. 
The  presence  of  Christ,  he  urged,  was  real,  but 
spiritual.  The  dogma  which  insisted  on  the  presence 
of  the  natural  Body  of  the  Saviour  involved  numerous 
paradoxes  and  sophistries.  That  exaltation  of  the 
sacrificial  character  of  the  Eucharist  which  had 
substituted  for  the  Communion  a  propitiatory  mass 
Cranmer  considered  to  be  derogatory  to  the  sacrifice  on 
Calvary. 

The  prelates  would  doubtless  have  made  a  more 
successful  defence,  had  they  been  given  a  fair  hearing. 
Their  speeches,  it  appears,  were  continually  interrupted 
by  the  clamour  of  their  opponents,  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  indulge  in  indecent  language  and  gestures,  and 
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who  aimed  at  prejudicing  the  mob  of  anditon  against 
the  aocQsed,  rather  than  at  maintaining  a  seriona 
defence  of  the  three  propositions.  Weston,  who  presided, 
himself  gave  vent  to  personal  reflections  of  a  most 
nnaeemly  kind.  The  end  of  this  disputation  at  Oxford 
was  that  the  bishops  were  summoned  to  S.  Mary's 
on  April  20,  where,  having  finally  refused  to  sub- 
scribe the  Articles,  they  were  condemned  to  be  guilty  xhair  c 
of  heresy.  They  were  relegated  to  an  imprisonment  * 
of  greater  rigour.  Six  other  leading  divines  of  the 
Reformed  party  were  now  in  prison,  viz.  Hooper, 
Rogers,  Philpot,  Bradford,  Crome,  and  Taylor.  It 
appears  that  the  dominant  party  meditated  securing 
another  easy  triumph  by  summoning  them  to  a 
similar  ordeal  at  Cambridge.  Warned  by  the  character  ] 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  Oxford  schools,  these  divines  !^^!SSn^ 
issued  a  paper  in  which  they  declined  public  disputa- 
tion  conducted  under  such  auspices,  and  defined  their 
theological  opinions  in  a  series  of  Articles.  In  this 
manifesto  the  four  first  Councils  are  acknowledged 
as  authoritativa  Justification  is  declared  to  be 
effected  by  faith,  but  faith  is  carefully  distinguished 
from  religious  theory.  The  line  taken  with  regard  to 
the  sacraments  is  not  so  satisfactory.  It  is  declared 
that  they  are  not  sacraments  at  all  when  they  are  used 
for  illegitimate  purposes,  or  in  a  different  manner  than 
that  appointed  by  the  Saviour.  As  instances  of  such 
misuse,  the  divines  denounce  communion  in  one  kind, 
the  dogma  of  transubstantiation,  the  maintaining  the 
mass  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  quick  and  dead.  Using  the 
illiberal  language  by  which  the  men  of  this  school  so 
frequently  discredited  their  cause,  they  attribute  these 
errors  to  Antichrist."  To  the  same  source  is  traced 
the  prohibition  of  clerical  marriages. 


• 
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mkw.       If  diTifieo  in  prim  ooold  qmk  tlitt«  hoWiy^  it 

not  surj»rif?ing  tln.it  the  ftUlifWtl  of  the  Reformcil 
^*}"*^''  iyatem  i&  the  lower  cxdm  adopted  leaa  e^tUToeai 
mm^  wubS^  of  fiMRiltiiig  ^  i^^UieM  MIk.  ▲  gut 
was  eniplojed  to  utter  d^Hitieiatiuns  of  3Iary  tbrough 
a  wall  near  AM^^te^  and  her  voice  was  passed  of 
ftfl  that  of  a  iprit  M  ObM^pMeb  *  «»l  inmi  ia 
prieatlj  &«liioii  waff  fowd  haDgi&g  on  a  g&Ilowv.  Dr. 
PeDdilton,  who  had  ootnpUined  of  this  msult,  was  ahot 
at  with  a  pititi,)!  near  S.  Paul's,  Pi  ay  erg  were  put  up 
that  "Qod  would  imn  QQ«exi  Hai^^'a  heart  irom 
Moktry,  or  eli&  liiotilii  her  ^ja*"  An  impoator  ym 
evon  anbomed  to  I^MeatXldward  YI.    Such  ixxsAm^ 

towards  the  party  in  opposition. 
The  royal  In  July,  1554,  the  queen  was  married  to  Philip  at 
Winchester  Cathedral,  hy  Bishop  Gardiner.  As  an 
attempt  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  new  Bubjects, 
the  king  obtained  concessions  for  the  prisoners  in  the 
Tower.  Archbishop  Holgate  was  released ;  bo  were 
Courtenay  and  some  knights  who  had  been  concerned  in 
Wyat's  rebellion  ;  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  sub- 
jected henceforward  to  less  rigorous  restraint.  But 
nothing  could  surmount  the  national  prejudice  against 
Spain,  and  the  marriage  lost  little  of  its  odium, 
xoreneffo-  General  approval,  however,  was  bestowed  on  the 
wtttLfilome.  ^^^^^'s  exertions  to  reunite  the  English  Church  with 
that  of  Rome.  The  appointment  of  a  papal  legate 
had  not  been  made  public  till  the  temper  of  the  upper 
classes  had  been  thoroughly  ascertained.  It  was  found 
that  there  was  a  yearning  for  reconciliation  writh  the 
Apostolic  sec,  qualified  by  a  much  stronger  determina- 
tion not  to  cede  the  Church  lands  confiscated  in  the 
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two  last  reigns.    These  had,  in  the  first  instance,  been 
bestowed  on  the  conrt  favourites,  but  had  since  been 
divided  and  transferred  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
restoration  would  have  damaged  innumerable  interests. 
On  this  point  hinged  the  chief  difficulty  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  Rome.    Bishop  Gardiner  had  been  foremost 
in  repudiating  papal  supremacy  under  Henry  YIII.,  and 
was  by  no  means  as  eager  as  Mary  for  its  re-establish- 
ment.   He  insisted  on  a  guarantee  that  the  question  tim 
of  alienated  Church  property  should  not  be  hereafter  JJ^S^ed. 
opened.    Pope  Julius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  averse  to 
making  this  concession  unconditionally.    It  would  be 
a  shocking  precedent  if  the  rebellious  subjects  of  the 
Holy  See  were  pardoned  on  such  terms.  He  attempted 
to  hoodwink  Gardiner,  by  burdening  the  legate  with 
the  required  pledge,  reserving  his  own  liberty  of  action. 
Pole  meantime  complained  piteously  that  "Peter" 
had  been  vainly  "  knocking  at  the  door  of  Mary  "  for 
a  whole  year.    The  wary  chancellor  perhaps  recalled 
how  Peter  had  duped  Henry  VIII.  on  the  occasion  of 
the  divorce  question ;  he  remained  deaf  to  all  expostu- 
lation.   A  bull  was  thus  wrung  from  Pope  Julius, 
giving  Pole  full  power  to  "  give,  relieve,  and  transfer  " 
all  Church  property  to  its  present  holders.    Assured  of 
the  good  will  of  his  countrymen,  and  burning  with  Pole 
zeal  for  their  religious  welfare,  Pole  tarried  not  for  the  ito^l^. 
repeal  of  his  attainder,  but  boldly  set  sail  for  England.  JSi 

If  the  proceedings  which  now  took  place  be  con-  TiMmdiet 
sidered  disgraceful,  the  disgrace  must  be  attached  not  <>'*»«*^- 
to  one  estate  or  order  of  men,  but  to  the  enfranchised 
classes  in  the  aggregate.  Six  weeks  before  Pole  landed, 
writs  had  been  issued  for  an  election  to  Parliament. 
It  was  known  that  the  national  representatives  would 
be  asked  to  re-establish  papal  supremacy.   There  was 


The  vltra- 
Protastants 
account- 
able lor  the 
lapse. 
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ciliation. 
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2ss        scciESM  jtmiJCAm, 

liidi  «^  »Q  oott^ioo  im  tli«  psrl  <tf  ibe  oourL 

(|iieeTi  appean  to  liav©  cot] tested  limidf  with  issiim 
eirculafB  with  tke  writs,  cKintradio^ng  tlie  fal^e  re 
that  in  the  sobi^e  for  reuDion  ''alteiaiioii 
tended  of  a&y  nm'e  poiffSWBiQiBBp*'  There  is  do 
to  doubt  that  the  vetvxxiB  indioftted  the  preval 
opmioB  of  th€^  edneated  clams*  The  verdict  was  all 
unapimona.  When  on  Noromher  29  th^  sew  ComnioiiA- 
waa  asked  whellier  the  eoBDtry  ahauM  mooept  papal 
abaolBtion  o n  ? r l1  1 1 1 on  f  n L rc^gu ting  ^e^i^li  ntwtotaa 
of  efBaQGipatioE,  there  were  two  4iaseDtifialBi&ib] 
of  time  hmadfed  u4  m^j.  tot  k 
remarkable  if  wc  nccppt  the  nl'orie^  of  l^fary*s  per 
i]jipcj|iYilaritj,  Without  iotimula^^i 
Ifin^,  EiigLiTid  gavt^  her  Toicc 
Rather  than  sink  in  the  quagmire  of  inorgamc  Protes- 
tantism, she  would  clasp  the  treacherous  hai>d  of  a 
papal  legate.  The  proceeding  was  perhaps  disgraceful, 
certainly  disastrous,  to  the  nation.  But  we  can  cou- 
demn  none  but  those  religious  teachers  who  had  made 
the  cause  of  Reformation  odious. 

It  is  affecting  to  read  the  account  of  the  outlawed 
cardinal's  return,  and  the  most  prejudiced  can  realize 
the  joy  which  for  a  while  irradiated  the  gloomy  path 
of  Mary  Tudor,  as  she  reaped  the  firstfruite  of  her 
labours.  The  Lords  and  Commons  first  met  the  legate 
informally  in  the  great  chamber  at  Whitehall  on 
November  28.  Pole,  in  his  address,  thanked  them  for 
the  recent  repeal  of  his  attainder  (which  had  been 
carried  in  the  Houses  on  the  23rd),  and  declared  his 
desire  to  requite  the  favour  in  kind  by  restoring  to 
England  her  patent  of  religious  nobility.  Remarking 
how  early  this  island  had  received  the  Christian  faith, 
and  how  cordial  in  former  times  had  been  its  relations 
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with  the  Apostolio  see,  he  came  to  the  topic  of  the  recent 
English  revolt."  Of  this  he  said,  with  sufficient  show 
of  justice,  that avarice  and  sensuality  were  its  prin- 
cipal motives,  and  that  it  was  first  started  and  carried 
out  by  the  unbridled  appetites  and  licentiousness  of  a 
single  person."  That  Mary  had  outlived  the  machina- 
tions and  devices  of  her  foes,  and  now  reigned  united 
to  a  Romanist  prince,  he  attributed  to  the  singular 
Providence  of  God.  As  the  Almighty  had  conferred 
on  Philip  and  Mary  the  supreme  imperial  power,  so 
had  He  conferred  on  the  Apostolic  see  the  •*  power  of 
keys  and  orders  in  the  ecclesiastical  state."  These  keys, 
however,  the  legate  could  not  as  yet  use,  "  not  for  want 
of  power  in  me  to  give,  but  for  certain  impediments 
in  you  to  receive,  which  must  be  taken  away  before 
my  commission  can  take  effect.  .  .  .  The  mean  whereby 
you  shall  receive  this  benefit  is  to  revoke  and  repeal 
those  laws  and  statutes  which  be  impediments,  blocks, 
and  bars  to  the  execution  of  my  commission."  Thus 
candidly  did  the  legate  lay  before  England  the  price 
of  her  absolution.  There  was  no  misunderstanding  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  and  no  hesitation  in  accepting 
them.  Gardiner  spoke  the  feeling  of  the  Houses  when 
he  exclaimed,  as  Pole  withdrew,  ''A  prophet  has  the 
Lord  raised  up  among  us  from  among  our  brethren,  and 
he  shall  save  us."  The  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  Act8 
would,  however,  take  some  time,  and  both  sides  de- 
precated further  delay.  The  Houses  promised  to 
repeal  the  Acts  hereafter;  the  legate  consented  to 
honour  the  pledge  by  granting  immediate  absolution. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  this  arrangement  was  accepted 
Item,  con, ;  in  the  Commons,  Sir  Balph  Bagenall  pro> 
tested  that  he  "  had  sworn  to  King  Henry's  laws,  and 
he  would  keep  his  oath/*  He  and  one  other  member 


ate. 


up  by  the  ITotiKe^,  doclariDg  their  i^enitciice,  an*l  im- 
ploring abaolutioD.  The  climax  was  reached  cm  S* 
JbudiM^I  Bijrt  1^54,  wliea,  after  attendisg  h||^  flWi 
mt  W«0t]iti»ifefir  Abbe^,  tlte  two  Houses  aaBoniMed 
at  WMtehall  to  ^re  final  affect  to  the  oancordat 
Gardiner,  as  tlie  elianoellor,  ptisaanted  tlie  petition, 
wher^  tba  Lords  and  Qommmm  deokxe  Utesii^Taf 
^Tery  sorry  and  fepentani  f<»  tlii  iebiSDi  and  ^ 
olietilicreec  committed  »  .  ,  against  tha  wid  MA  A|N]s- 
tolioj  dither  by  making,  agr^idil^  tQ»M  i 
'  lawSt  ovffiiaimi^  or 


pTOiimry  of  the  said  ue©,  or  otherwise  doiog  nr  &|ieakiijg 
wli&t  might  i\ 

and  repealing  of  the  said  laws  and  ordinances  in  this 
present  Parliament."  A  "  most  humble  suit "  is  pre- 
sented "  that  we  may  obtain  from  the  see  Apostolic, 
by  the  said  most  reverend  Father,  as  well  particularly 
as  universally,  absolution,  release,  and  discharge  from  all 
such  censures  as  by  the  laws  of  the  Church  we  be  fallen 
in ;  and  that  we  may,  as  penitent  children,  be  received 
into  the  bosom  and  unity  of  Christ's  Church ;  so  as 
this  noble  realm,  with  all  the  members  thereof,  may  in 
unity  and  perfect  obedience  to  the  see  Apostolic  and 
Pope  for  the  time  being,  serve  God  and  your  Majesties 
to  the  furtherance  and  advancement  of  His  honour  and 
glory."  Pole,  in  a  few  dignified  expressions,  congrato- 
lated  the  English  nation  on  its  repentance.  He  then 
The  nation  rose ;  the  whole  assembly  knelt.  The  dead  silence  was 
Nov.  30.  broken  by  a  few  solemn  words  of  absolution,  oon- 
*****  eluding,  "We  do  absolve  and  deliver  y<Mi  and  every 
of  you,  with  this  whole  realm  and  the  dominions 
thereof,  from  all  heresy  and  schism,  and  from  all  and 
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every  judgment,  censure,  and  pain  for  that  cause  in-  chap. 

enrred ;  and  we  do  restore  you  again  into  the  unity   

of  our  mother  the  Holy  Church,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Te  Deumi, 
masses,  processions,  and  days  of  jubilee  throughout 
the  whole  Roman  dominion  celebrated  the  relapse  of 
England  to  "  popery." 

The  clergy  had  petitioned  for  a  special  absolution  Theeierrz 
of  their  order.     Convocation  accordingly  appeared  JJJoi^^ 
before  Pole  at  Lambeth  on  December   6,  and  the 
English  clerical  estate  was  formally  purged  of  its 
guilt.    For  the  reinstatement  of  their  ancient  tyrant 
the  clergy  of  England  had  shown  little  anxiety.  They 
consoled  themselves,  however,  with  the  hope  that  with 
the  restoration  of  Roman  supremacy  there  would  come 
.  compensation  for  the  recent  spoliations.    The  Lower  xhay plead 
House  of  Convocation  expressed  these  aspirations  in  an  SonS^"^ 
address  to  the  bishops.    It  prayed  that  the  tithes  and  ^IJ^y. 
oblations  lately  alienated  might  be  restored  to  the 
Church ;  that  the  modem  anomaly  of  lay  impropriations 
might  be  abolished;  that  the  chantry  revenues  might 
be  spent,  as  promised,  in  the  establishment  of  schools 
and  hospitals ;  that  the  Church,  with  respect  to  liberty, 
might  be  restored  to  the  benefit  of  Magna  Charta; 
that  the  burden  of  tenths,  firstfruits,  and  subsidies 
might  be  removed;  that  the  "Praemunire"  statute 
(that  fearful  engine  of  tyranny)  might  at  least  be  so 
explained  by  the  judges  that  men  should  henceforth 
know  what  would  be  construed  as  an  offence ;  that  the 
"Statute  of  the  Submission  of  the  Clergy,"  and  all 
others  that  limited  the  liberties  of  Convocation,  might 
be  repealed. 

It  was  a  vain  entreaty.    That  it  was  the  duty  of  But  this  i« 
the  chief  pastor  of  the  Church  to  insist  on  a  redress  of  S^S***** 


-  c noiigli.    But  when  Imd  Boue  gw^rificed  lior  own  MXeSSr^ 

tion  to  secure  th&  Qatioiml  ditg^^  tbeir  liberties?  The 
recent  ocmooTdai  iriA  tvipodl  to  the  Cburcli  propMJt' 
had  beea  idl  i»f  «  |iieoe  wttli  the  jobberies  under  KU^ 
John  or  Henry  ni.«  only  now  it  waa  the  oppreesioii  of 
:m  oligarchy,  not  a  single  tyrant,  tbat  obtained  papal 
pallintion.    Thib  Bouses,  of  oo«m«  quoted        buU  » 
confirming  the  lay  impropriatcini  In  tbalr  tetiaro,  Thm 
legate  bad  bleseecl  and  ho  €ould  not  r^tem  it, 
tbing  ooold  be  done  bj  tbe  weU-widtm  of  tbfr  CSii^|^^ 
beyond  inn&f^g  an  mppml  io  oo&tdetiei  In 
of  Parliament  which  si^cnrod  coiifiscated  Church  pro- 
per^ to 

salvation,  to  make  proper  spiritual  provision  for  the 
parishioners  whose  tithes  they  pocketed.  Those  who 
liave  in  possession  Church  plate  and  ornaments  are 
reminded  of  the  fate  of  King  Belshazzar.  Such  was  the 
The  Act.  apostrophe  of  the  helpless  legate  in  the  memorable  Act  ^ 
which  riveted  afresh  the  papal  fetters.  The  preamble 
of  this  Act  described  the  English  Reformation  as  a 
declining  from  the  unity  of  Christ's  Church,  attribu- 
table to  the  "  false  and  erroneous  doctrine  .  .  .  taught, 
preached,  and  written,  partly  by  divers  natural-bom 
subjects  of  this  realm,  and  partly  .  .  .  brought  in 
hither  from  sundry  foreign  countries."  The  Act  pro- 
ceeds to  repeal  sixteen  Acts  and  statutes  which  "  had 
been  made  in  Parliament  since  the  twentieth  year  of 
Henry  YIII.,  against  the  supremacy  of  the  see  Apos- 
Extends  tolic."  As  a  sop  to  the  injured  clerical  estate  the  Act 
liberties,  restores  the  jurisdiction  of  all  ecclesiastical  ordinaries, 
and  suspends  the  "  Statute  of  Mortmain  "  for  twenty 

»  1  and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  viii. 
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years.    To  obtain  tiiese  concessions  Convocation  liad  chap. 
formally  waived  its  claim  to  the  confiscated  Glmrch    _  ^' 
property,  and  this  disclaimer  is  stated  in  the  Act.        But  ju«ti- 

fiiftS  Iflft' 

Pole's  dispensation  had  extended  to  other  innova-  propri*- 
tions  besidea  lay  tenure  of  Church  property.    He  had  p^'. 
ceded  (1)  that  all  bishoprics,  cathedral  churches,  hos- 
pitals,  coUeges,  schools,  etc.,  legally  established  since 
the  schism,  should  be  continued;  (2)  that  marriages 
recently  concluded,  within  the  Roman  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity, affinity,  and  spiritual  relation,  should  be 
confirmed  and  the  issue  declared  legitimate;  (3)  that 
all  inatitutions  to  benefices,  and  other  promotions  eccle- 
siastical, and  all  judicial  processes  made  before  ordi- 
naries of  the  realm,  should  be  ratified  and  confirmed.^ 
These  concessions  were  embodied  in  the  Act,  One 
more  proviso  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  Lower  House 
of  Convocation  had  asked  the  bishopa  what  was  to  be 
done  with  those  who  had  preached  heretical  and  sedi- 
tious doctrines.    The  bishops  had  taken  counsel  in  the 
matter,  and  were  urged,  it  appears,'  by  the  queen  ^JjJJJJJj^ 
herself  to  revive  the  old  penal  laws  against  heretics,  uon  of 
Parliament  accordingly  re-enacted  the  statutes  which  rorriTed. 
had  been  passed  for  the  suppression  of  the  Lollards 
under  Bichard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V.    It  did 
so  without  pressure,  almost  with  unanimity.  Little, 
however,  could  it  have  been  anticipated  by  the  bishops 
or  the  Parliament  what  an  outbreak  of  cruelty  was  to 
result  from  this  proceeding. 

'  It  is  deserving  of  notice  (in  view  of  the  allegations  of  modern  Romanists) 
thai  the  ralidity  of  the  Anglican  Orders  conferred  daring  the  schism"  was  not 
questioned  by  Pole.  The  bishops  and  priests  who  had  been  appointed  with  the 
ordinal  of  £dw<ird  VL  were  recognized  as  Catholic  bishops  and  priests.  It  was 
required  that  they  should  be  reconciled  to  Rome,  but  not  that  they  should  be 
reordaincd.  The  Act  of  Restoration,  by  which  Bishop  Soory  was  enabled  to 
continue  in  ofBce,  may  be  seen  in  Bonner's  register.  The  denial  of  Ridley's 
episcopal  status  in  1565  was  merely  a  wanton  insult. 

'  See  Von  Ranke,  History  of  England,  i.  209. 


OFAP.       The  re-establishmont  of  Bomaniflm  had  hitbei  to 
attended  by  few  of  tJioee  wymtiM  irhich,  in 
m^Mtotto  teenth  centuiy,  were  Tegarded  m  Ute  pi  u|H  r 

checlving  heterodoxy,  TTia  AStmnD  penalty  had  been 
mflioted  oa  nose  wneo  Joui  Boali«r  Md  Yoa  Fftiifi 
tnJDTered  «l  tbfi  litt&di  ctf  tlie  Edw«tidiiii  ISIefomers.  Tlie 
mimi  flf  the  ancieitt  ^tatuteB  al  ^  laliw  of  i  :'-^4  1:1- 
ftitgotKlaA  a  policy  of  »  v«ry  diffoiwi  fme  which 
ftorpftpttdm  hMiioofoiitimylliiiif^iluii  Bossuiim  had 
3  cf  t  p  lu  I  ct  (on  ed  ID  th  is  cc  in  n  f  1  y .  1*  h  f  ^  or «  el  tiea  of  the  In  - 
q^utBLtiou  were  now  to  bo  tiaueplaated  from  Sp&m  into 
Stig^d,  wi  •  «aign  ^  teligioiiB  cvnelly  soooeedbedi 
Tearing,  in  tho  worii&  of  a  TJonmiiist  ^Titer,  Rxich  a 
**  monument  of  infamy  fta  even  at  the  ili&taiico  at 
ISentiirics  mnnot  he  regarded  without  horror." 

The  policy  which  prevailed  during  the  four  years 
appears  now  almost  as  unintelligible  as 
atrocious.  Nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  it.  The  re- 
establishment  of  the  Pope  was  almost  unopposed,  and 
had  it  been  otherwise  the  fires  of  Smithfield  would  be 
unlikely  to  kindle  a  spirit  of  Roman  Catholic  fervour. 
Its  folly  is  testified  by  the  result.  It  has  given  the 
honour  of  martyrdom  to  men  who  were  many  of  them 
mere  turbulent  anarchists ;  it  made  a  reign,  in  many 
respects  excellent,  more  infamous  to  posterity  than  any 
in  our  history  ;  and  it  established  in  our  middle  classes 
a  deep-rooted  hatred  of  **  Popery,"  which  is  hardly  yet 
extinct.  The  complete  collapse  of  the  Old  Learning 
party,  which  in  the  next  reign  assumes  the  proportions 
and  attitude  of  an  impotent  sect,  was  doubtless  mainly 
due  to  the  Marian  policy  of  persecution.  It  may  be 
granted  that  this  reaction  was  unreasonable,  since  the 
extirpation  of  religious  error  by  physical  force  was  not 
a  distinctive  Romanist  principle,  but  was  preached  and 
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persecution  1  n*; 
unintem-  A^;)0-Ott 

fflble. 


It  earned 
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practised  by  the  Protestant  leaders  whenever  ci renin-  chap. 
stances  permitted,  Calvin's  claim  to  the  title  "  bloody  "  ^\  . 
being,  indeed,  not  far  inferior  to  that  of  Mary.  If, 
however,  the  process  of  reasoning  was  wrong,  the 
course  of  action  it  induced  deserves  onr  approval. 
The  revulsion  gave  the  sway  to  that  sober  party  of 
Beformers  whose  guiding  principles  had  been  for> 
saken  since  the  death  of  Henry.  The  minds  that 
had  been  upset  by  the  violent  changes  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding reigns  gratefully  welcomed  rest  in  that  quiet 
haven  of  Anglo-Catholicism  to  which  the  Elizabethan 
Reformers  piloted  them. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  insane  cruelties  were  The  biame 
suggested  to  the  queen  by  the  newly  imported  Spanish  thespanisii 
ecclesiastics.    The  fact  that  there  was  no  persecution  JSi**^** 
till  Mary's  marriage  would  itself  suggest  this  view.  The 
antecedents  of  the  divines  who  then  came  into  England 
for  the  express  purpose,  accordin]^  to  their  biographers, 
of  purging  it  from  heresy,  go  far  to  confirm  it.  The 
tradition  that  Gardiner  and  the  English  bishops  intro- 
duced this  strange  un-English  policy  originated  ap- 
parently in  the  imagination  of  Foxe  the  martyrologist. 
It  was  developed  by  Burnet  and  historians  of  like  mind, 
and  at  last  appears  in  Hume,  worked  up  into  a  fictitious 
argument  between  Gardiner  and  Pole  as  to  the  propriety 
of  persecution.    Gardiner  is  made  to  advise  burning — 
Gardiner,  who  insisted  on  retiring  from  the  commission 
of  inquisitors,  disgusted  with  the  barbarities  he  had 
witnessed.    Cardinal  Pole,  who  did  at  last  abet  the 
persecution,  despite  bis  natural  mildness,  because  im- 
pugned at  Borne  as  a  fautor  of  heresies,  is  represented 
as  dissuading  Gardiner.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  two  Hot  with 
English  bishops,  besides  Pole,  can  be  branded  with  the  tS^Sjl!***' 
disgrace  of  willingly  abetting  the  policy  of  the  court. 


m  M€€IMS/A  dNGUtCANA. 

^ftrfr  HUM  mm  IktoMft^  Iffiifcop  of  ImaOT,  « 

TjutiJiinus  fur  ecwirae  tastes  aod  brutal  ftmpor;  aad 
Thonitoa,  Bisliop^mfeagaa  of  Uorer,  who  owod  hiirita 
ta  Crmurdl,  imt  om  of  ^  TiMton  mr^&fA 
to  defame  and  despoil  the  motia^terit^.  To  witlifetiiid 
the  Marian  commifiAioiiera  mttst  have  beea  perilaua,  j^* 
flk  of  tlie  bifihops  appMT  Iiftye  hipl  titd  ifaqtmlora 
out  of  ibeir  diooeaee, 
itf  Tiio  Bp&nijh  cccleaiaaUis  imte  mm  who  were 
^fiuuKirind  with  the  oAmage  of  bfitetto^  on  an  ei- 
t«HBiTO  flcale.  One  of  them,  Alphonso  de  Cbstm, 
Phaip'i  ohaplftin,  had  written^'  in  1547,  a  ddfenoe  of 
the  Beveritiefl  of  the  Inquiaittotip  entitled    De  jnsta 

Bartholomew  CurranKa,  now  ltary*e  cliaplAftiTMa^^ 
most  active  instrument  of  the  new  policy,  is  thus 
described  by  his  Spanish  biogi-apher :  As  it  was  the 
iutontion  of  the  aflSanced '  parties  to  reduce  the  king- 
dom of  England  to  the  unity  and  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  enterprise  was  begun  by  Carranza  receiving 
orders  to  pass  over  into  England,  and  to  take  with  him 
great  learned  clerks,  wh)  might  arrange  the  business 
dexterously.*^  ^  Among  these  clerks  were  Pedro  de  Soto 
and  Juan  de  Villagarcia.  The  former  was  made 
Kegius  Pi  ofessor  of  Theology  at  Oxford ;  the  latter 
gave  lectures  at  Lincoln  and  Magdalen  Colleges.  Their 
business  in  England,  according  to  their  biographer, 
was  to  "  purify  the  universities  ...  of  the  tares  which 
the  heretic  doctors  had  sown  in  them,"  *  t.e.  to  ooun- 

*  And  reissued  it  in  1&56  and  1558,  a  fact  which  sufBciently  impugns  xhf 
sincerity  of  De  Castro's  sermon  deprecating  persecution  in  1655. 

'  See  three  interesting  essays  in  the  British  Magazine  for  1839,  1840,  on 
"  Spanish  Accounts  of  the  Marian  rersecution,"  where  the  view  taken  above 
is  substantiated  at  length. 

Fernandez,  Hist.  Eccl.,  III.  xxx.  433,  quoted  in  the  essay,  British  Magazine, 
May,  1840. 
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teract  the  recent  teaching  of  Peter  Martyr  and  the  chap. 
foreign  Protestants.  Among  Spanish  bigots  there  was 
bnt  one  way  of  effecting  such  purgation.  The  influence 
of  these  spiritual  advisers  on  a  queen  who  yearned  for 
celebrity  as  a  loyal  daughter  of  the  Church  appears 
to  account  sufficiently  for  this  dismal  episode  in  our 


ecclesiastical  history.    It  is,  however,  quite  credible  phiup's 

aharelx 

'  niAtUr. 


that  Philip,  who  was  continually  presiding  at  holocausts 


of  heretics  in  Spain,  and  who  knew  how  bitterly  the 
I^eformers  resented  his  sharing  the  English  crown,  }iim- 
self  instigated  this  policy.  He  thought  fit,  however, 
to  work  behind  the  scenes.  De  Castro,  his  chaplain, 
astonished  England  on  one  occasion  by  denouncing  the 
persecutions  from  the  palpit.  That  this  was  intended 
as  a  blind  can  hardly  be  doubted  when  we  recollect  the 
avowed  principles  of  the  preacher. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  also  a  strong  tim 
party  of  lay  statesmen  panting  for  the  destruction  of  JSSr 
the  Reformers.  In  the  Commons  the  hatred  of  the 
heretics  had  reached  such  a  pitch,  that  we  find  Gardiner 
protesting  against  it.  The  most  active  instigator  of 
persecution,  next  to  the  Spanish  inquisitors,  was  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  lord  keeper  in  1655.  The 
turbulence  and  anarchy  which  were  found  to  go  hand 
in  hand  with  anti-Roman  teaching  doubtless  roused 
this  savage  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  men  who,  if  they 
cared  not  for  religion^  cared  for  their  rights  of 
property.^ 

The  imprisoned  Reformers  had  demanded  that  they 
might  be  brought  to  trial  without  delay,  declaring  that 

*  Deftn  Hook  well  remarlu:  **Tbe  most  liberal  Joarnals  of  the  present  dftj, 
condocted  verj  often  by  men  who  never  tbemaclres  croes  the  threshold  of  a 
church,  could  not  be  more  Tlolent  in  their  reprobation  of  the  bishops  for  not 
l»uttlng  down  Ritualism,  than  were  the  leading  statesmen  in  Mary's  reign,  when 
w  itb  equal  vehemence  they  were  infuriated  against  Protestantism." 
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for  tItA  cliatig^  «»f  BAmfd^f  rdgts  Ihe^  omiia 
authority  frotn  Scripture  arid  tlie  ]ir3iiiitive  Cliiirr:]i. 
Tbeir  petitioii  faniished  Marj'e  adviaarB  with  a  ddfimle 
plm  «f  aoiioiL.  Oit  Smmsef  29  •  odtcmiiiriofi 
issued  by  Pole  to  Bishops  Gardiner,  Tonstal,  Capoo, 
and  Aldridge  to  trj  porooiifl  siiapeoted  of  heresy.  The 
fifBt  fo  bs  flSAiii!ii«d  were  Hoopor,  iiie  Ptifit«ih  Bidlop  \ 
of  Glciiiccsti^r,  and  John  Rogers,  Prebendary  of  S,  PaulB, 
eiUtur  of  the  work  eutitled  Matthew  a  Bible."  Jn 
thii  and  iDiaet  mtcceodmg  trials,  the  doctrine  of  tlie 
tranenbstft&ti&tioEi  of  the  Eucharist  was  made  the  tmicth- 
Btoae.  Both  fefoied  the  materialistic  dogma*  They 
were  thereupon  condemned  aa  her^ticA,  degraded  froin 

the  jlii^bDodi     

tion*  lEogen!  was  "^^il  af  ViMthllHl,  Mo6p«r"af 
Gloucester.  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  parson  of  Hadleigh, 
in  Suffolk,  received  the  same  sentence,  and  was  burnt 
in  his  own  parish.  Saunders,  a  London  clergyman,  had 
meanwhile  been  burnt  at  Coventry.  The  dauntless 
Ferrar,  of  S.  David's,  suffered  at  Carmarthen  on 
March  30. 

For  upsetting  the  recent  religious  settlement  and 
again  alienating  the  English  nation  from  Eome,  no 
more  efficient  policy  could  have  been  devised.  It 
appears  that  the  people  were  so  moved  that  the  com- 
missioners did  not  dare  go  on  with  their  work  for  some 
weeks.  The  Council  had  to  write  a  circular  letter 
to  the  bishops  complaining  that  heretics  were  not  pro- 
ceeded against  (May  24).  Gardiner  had  already  ceded 
his  place  on  the  commission  to  a  man  of  very  different 
temperament,  Bonner  of  London.  The  savage  nature 
of  Bonner  was  incapable  of  compunction.  He  carried 
out  the  queen's  policy,  not  merely  ruthlessly,  but  with 
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needless  brutality,  and  his  diocese  appears  to  have  chap. 
supplied  nearly  half  the  victims  of  the  reign.^  ^' 

To  depict  the  barbarities  inflicted  in  this  period  of  The  three 
persecution  would  be  a  painful  task.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  describing  the  memorable  deaths  of  the 
three  great  Reforming  prelates  at  Oxford.  A  year  and 
a  half  had  elapsed  since  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer 
had  been  condemned  in  the  schools.  The  authority 
of  the  commission  which  had  sat  on  them  was  probably 
considered  questionable.  At  any  rate,  in  the  autumn 
of  1555  their  cases  were  made  the  subject  of  fresh 
investigations.  Cranmer  s  case  was  diflferent  from  that 
of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  metro- 
politan, and  could  only  be  sentenced  by  the  Pope. 
September  7  witnessed  the  formality  of  serving  on  the 
imprisoned  primate  a  citation  to  appear  at  Rome  within 
eighty  days.  Brooks,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  at  the 
same  time  named  as  the  Pope's  commissioner  to  con- 
duct an  immediate  trial  at  Oxford.  Before  Brooks 
Cranmer  appeared  on  September  12.  He  denied  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court  presided  over  by  a  papal  com- 
missioner, and  gave  answer  under  protest.  He  was 
accused  of  having  married  after  taking  Orders,  of 
holding  heretical  views  on  the  Eucharist,  of  having 
rebelled  against  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  had  sworn 

'  The  following  deUils  show  the  extent  of  the  persecation  and  the  nnmber  of 
the  rictims.  In  1555  there  were  seventy-fiTe  executions ;  in  1556,  eighty-three ;  in 
1557,  Mventy-aeTen ;  in  1558,  fifty-one.  Of  these  two  hundred  and  eighty-iiz 
vlctimfl,  one  hundred  and  twenty-dgfat  were  hurnt  in  the  diocese  of  London,  fifly- 
fire  in  that  of  Canterbury,  and  forty-alz  in  that  of  Norwich.  No  more  than 
•even  persona  were  burnt  in  the  diocese  that  ranlcs  next  in  the  catalogue,  that 
of  Oxfotd.  And  several  dioceses  less  accessible  to  the  Commimioners,  or  presided 
over  by  humane  men,  witnessed  no  executions,  viz.  Lincoln  (White  and  Watson), 
Durham  (Tonstal),  Carlisle  (Aldridge  and  Oglethorpe).  Bath  and  WelU  (Donne)» 
Hereford  (Warton),  Worcester  (Pate).  Two  hundred  and  forty  of  the  sulTerers 
were  males.  Besides  those  burnt,  about  sixty-eight  persons  are  computed  to  have 
died  in  prison. 
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CMkT.   «Ileg^Me»  a&d  of  luivts^  MviiQi  ihe  king  to  aSopt 

tto  title  **SiipTeme  Head  of  the   Church/'  WltE 
riipect  to  th<?  Itist  charge*  Craniiitr'fl  defence  wai 
Hie  title  only  meant  that  ibft  tliag  ^ma  Imd  Of 
Ilia  eubjeota,  whether  lay  or  clerical.  He 
twick  to  Bocardo  priaoii  to  await  the  papal  aeotextoew 

Henntinie,  Bidk^r  wid  Latimer  were  him^ht  up 
before  the  same  kmd  of  eomoiiasiim  aa  had  Doi»deiiuied 
Mim  Bbhope  Hooper  and  IWar,  The  oommiemttum  were 
Bighopa  White  of  Lincoln,  Brooke  of  GltiruottterT  and 
Hdj'iiiAii  of  Bi»«tol,  or  aziy  two  of  theoi.  Tlia  i 
w«i«  eliATged  liith  tli6  iiaieuie&ti  h^A. 
1km  foniier  dispiitiAtioa,  Vkt^  w^mA  to  alter  tli 
altkmefttii  and  . 
to  tie  ^ffef^'iaSl^^^ 
the  civil  power.  It  is  noticeable  that  they  were  only 
degraded  from  priest's  orders.  Latimer,  it  was  pre- 
tended, ceased  to  bo  a  bishop  when  he  resigned  his  see 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  Ridley's  episcopal  status 
was  impugned  because  he  had  not  been  consecrated 
with  the  old  formulary.  The  execution  took  place  on 
October  6.  Its  scene  was  at  a  part  of  the  city  ditch 
nearly  opposite  Balliol.  The  tragic  end  of  the  suflfereis 
at  Oxford  has  raised  them  to  the  position  of  confessors 
of  the  English  Church,  and  their  claim  to  this  honour- 
able distinction  is  unassailable.  If  in  criticising  their 
actions  we  shall  find  much  witli  which  we  cannot 
sympathize,  wo  must  remember  that  they  were  men 
who  were  gradually  groping  their  way  out  of  mediaeval 
error,  and  who  may  be  excused  if  they  were  some- 
times driven  by  dread  of  the  abuses  of  their  time  into 
extremes  even  more  perilous.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Hooper,  and  the  many  other  conscientious 
men  who  suffered  at  this  time. 
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Nicholas  Bidley  came  of  an  ancient  Northumbrian 
family.  He  graduated  at  Pembroke,  Cambridge,  in 
1522,  and  became  a  fellow,  and  in  later  days  the  c 
master,  of  his  college.  He  imbibed  his  theological  ^ 
opinions  during  travels  on  the  Continent,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  many  of  the  foreign  Re- 
formers. Becoming  conspicuous  for  his  erudition, 
he  was  appointed  Cranmer's  chaplain  in  1537,  and  a 
royal  chaplain  in  1540.  His  opinions  were  far  more 
pronounced  than  those  of  Cranmer  or  Henry,  and  did 
not  have  much  scope  for  publicity  till  the  accession  of 
Edward.  The  iconoclasm  which  marked  the  first  year 
of  Edward's  reign  was  encouraged  by  the  violent  preach- 
ing of  Ridley.  In  this  year  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  when  the  bishops  of  the  Old  Learning 
were  persecuted  he  was  installed  in  Bonner's  see  of 
London  (1550).  He  assisted  Cranmer  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Homilies  and  Articles,  and  tbe  compilation 
of  tbe  two  Prayer-books,  but  to  what  extent  is  not 
known.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  it  was  at  his  persuasion  that  Cranmer 
in  this  reign  forsook  his  Lutheran  views  with  regard 
to  the  Eucharist,  and  advocated  that  doctrine  of  a 
spiritual  Presence  which  had  been  maintained  by  John 
Scotus  Erigena.  Ridley  unfortunately  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  illustrate  this  view  by  introducing  a  new  piece 
of  church  furniture.  In  his  dioceses  he  ordered  the 
destruction  of  altars  and  the  setting  up  of  tables  for 
Holy  Communion.  This  innovation  was  afterwards 
sanctioned  by  law,  but  this  does  not  excuse  Ridley's 
arbitrary  conduct,  which  was  the  more  preposterous, 
inasmuch  as  the  First  Prayer-book  was  still  the  only 
lawful  Liturgy.  As  Mr.  Perry  says,  *'  This  order  not 
only  produced  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  ritual  of 


i:  ^  position,  but  also  was  the  fhutfol  parent  of  ^ie 
Bacrilege  and  profanatioop'*  ^  Wlicn  Touz^tal  waa 
moved  from  Dtsriiatn^  Korthnmberland  propoMd  id 
appoint  Bidley  to  the  woB^  TetBrnng  to  bimBelf  a  gmt 
part  of  the  episcopal  emolnmenta.  It  ie  not  dear 
whether  Bidley's  translation  had  been  actually  effected 
befofe  the  death  qf  EdwmnL  Wa  iuTa  r@m&rkod  tliat 
Bidley  ^9rm  meedleMly  ^gT«MdY&  i&  attempting  to  pfi>- 
t^'  lyti^o  the  Prim  t-^s  ^l.iry  {luring  her  confinement  at 
Hunfidonp    On  Edward'e  daatk  ha  j^reaohed  witb  iua 

WlsoaliaSJ^  tyinsipbBd  ho  %vas  committed  to  the  Toiler 


Care  3r  of  Huch  Latimer  was  a  man  of  mark  at  the  time  of 
the  divorce  question,  and  was  a  generation  older  than 
his  fellow-suflferer.  He  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer. 
He  had  entered  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  and  there 
learnt  the  principles  of  the  New  Learning  from  Thomas 
Bilney,  a  singular  enthusiast  who  was  afterwards 
burnt  at  Norwich.  Latimer's  forte  was  preachiog. 
His  vigorous  and  homely  style  was  much  appreciated 
by  Henry,  and  having  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the 
supporters  of  the  divorce,  he  became  Anne  Boleyn's 
chaplain,  and  was  by  her  interest  made  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  His  zealous  denunciations  of  the  abuses 
of  the  time  probably  did  much  good.  Occasionally  his 
zeal  was  not  tempered  by  discretion.  In  March,  1532, 
he  was  summoned  before  Convocation,  and  compelled 
to  admit  that  in  his  preaching  he  had  committed  him- 
self to  errors  of  doctrine.  The  offence  was  repeated 
shortly  afterwards,  and  was  again  disowned.  Probably 

•  Perry,  Student's  English  Church  History,  p.  206. 
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his  zeal  for  reformation  was  without  a  substantial  basis 
of  fixed  theological  opinion.    Tet,  like  most  of  the 
men  of  this  time,  Latimer  saw  no  cruelty  in  punishing 
religious  error  as  a  crime,  and  he  assisted  at  the  burning 
of  Friar  Forrest  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy. 
After  the  "  Act  of  Six  Articles  '*  his  position  was  in  his 
opinion  untenable.    He  resigned  his  bishopric  (1639), 
and  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  till  the  end  of  the  reign.    On  Edward's 
accession  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  preaching. 
Having  no  preferment,  he  could  denounce  the  iniquities 
of  Edward's  Council  in  a  stylo  unknown  to  the  courtly 
diocesans,  and  the  vigour  and  humour  of  his  homilies 
made  him  as  hateful  to  the  Government  as  he  was 
popular  with  the  public.    The  ground  of  his  arrest  in 
1553  was  "his  seditious  demeanour."    Latimer  had  no 
pretence  to  theological  attainment,  and  wisely  shunned 
lengthy  exposition  of  his  tenets  before  the  Oxford 
doctors.    He  said  he  had  "forgotten  his  Latin,"  and 
would  only  give  an  accoimt  of  his  faith  in  English, 
and  then  they  might  "do  their  pleasure"  with  him. 
In  the  same  bold  style  he  conducted  himself  at  his 
final  trial  in  September,  1655.    The  glorious  end  of 
the  old  man  is  too  well  known  to  be  described  in 
detail. 

Cranmer's  death  did  not  follow  till  March  21,  1656. 
In  December  the  Pope's  sentence  had  been  issued, 
condemning  him  as  having  brought  in  "  the  heresy  of 
Berengarius  and  the  false  and  heretical  doctrines  of 
Luther."  Thirleby  of  Ely  and  Bonner  were  the  bishops 
appointed  to  degrade  him  from  the  archiepiscopal  rank. 
This  ceremony  took  place  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 
Cranmer  contented  himself  with  making  a  formal 
appeal  fh>m  the  Pope  to  the  next  General  Council.  In 
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a  plain  lajtiiaTi*^  drcs^  lie  was  taken  back  to  pcim. 
Tlurlebj,  m  &iend  of  Cmimet's,  thinkiiig  to 
kim  iusm  the  staka,  impl&red  him  to  mak&  sonie 
oemon  to  Ms  adTenuias  ia  the  way  of  recantation. 
In  an  tmhappj  momfitit  tA  weokuflfts  the  priaon^  wa« 
ioduoed  to  admit  the  Pope'ii  auth^ty  in  a  paper 
oommonly  tK  ruioil  LIm  fii8t  loeautation,  Tlie  way  being 
tiim  pav£Hli  Qthcr  recantaiiouA  wrung  ftom  kiia 
l)y  SpaniA  firiaiv  with  9eg«fd  to  tl» 
Bupreisi^iov^  own  writingii  antl  his  views  on  the 
Saoramont  of  the  EachaTiflt.  With  thia  last,  bk 
fimrtb  mantation,  came  reatoration  lo  atid  ti» 

lOiijappy  man  had  no  doubt  his  life  would  be  spared. 
A  few  more  concetisions  Wei's  pUU  iBg^it^td  J^^Jto 
queen's  divbjeg.  He  must  atllllV^ppSVHHPRBR 
the  Protestant  eystenis.  Cranmer  did  so  without 
reading  it.  More  recantations  were  brought  to  him. 
These  too  he  signed.  Then  lie  was  ordered  to  appear 
in  S.  Marj^'s  on  March  21,  to  make  his  recantation 
public.  It  is  sickening  to  read  that  the  queen  had 
throughout  intended  to  sacrifice  Cranmer.  She  had 
connived  at  the  atrocious  jobbery,  by  which  a  doomed 
man  sold  his  convictions  for  a  false  assurance  of 
pardon.  The  cause  that  Mary  had  for  just  resent- 
ment against  the  Primate  makes  the  religious  pretext 
in  this  case  specially  disgusting.  In  view  of  such 
wickedness,  the  inconsistency  of  Cranmer  appears  in- 
deed a  pardonable  infirmity. 

The  unhappy  man  appears  not  to  have  learnt  the 
purpose  of  his  adversaries  till  he  was  on  his  way  to 
S.  Mary's  Church.  When  called  upon  by  the  preacher, 
Dr.  Cole,  to  declare  his  repentance,  he  declared  that 
his  recantations  had  been  made  with  the  view  of 
saving  life,  and  announced  his  allegiance  to  the  form 
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of  faith  for  which  he  had  been  condemnecL    The  right  chap. 
hand  that  had  signed  those  recantations  should  he  the    _  ^' 
first  member  to  suffer.    A  death  comparatively  easy  And  la 
ended  the  chequered  life  of  the  Eeforming  pnmate.  si. 
His  name  has  been  brought  in  so  often  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  Reformation  movement  that 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe  his  career  in  detail. 
The  day  before  Cianmer*s  execution,  Cardinal  Pole, 
the  archbishop  elect,  received  priest's  orders  in  Grey 
Friars'  Church.    On  March  21  he  officiated  as  af  priest, 
and  on  the  22nd  he  was  raised  to  tlie  episcopate.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  and  six  bishops  of  the  southern 
province  officiated. 

Reverting  to  the  proceedingB  of  the  previous  year,  x«it 
we  notice  the  most  creditable  transaction  of  Mary's  JJJ^^^*** 
reign,  the  restoration  to  the  Church  of  the  tenths,  fir&t-  JJ^^ 
fruits,  impropriations,  manors,  lands,  etc.,  acquired  by 
the  Crown  since  the  twentieth  year  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  revenue  of  these,  calculated  at  £60,000,  was  con- 
signed to  Pole  for  the  improvement  of  the  small  livings. 
Parliament,  the  House  of  Commons  especially,  was 
reluctant  to  sanction  this  act  of  justice,  fearing  it  might 
be  followed  by  an  order  for  the  restitution  of  abbey 
lands  and  other  spoils.  Pole,  however,  gave  satisfactory 
assurances  on  this  point,  and  the  Act  legalizing  this 
surrender  was  passed  in  October,  1555.  On  the  accession  : 


of  Elizabeth  this  commendable  measure  was  rescinded,  ^^al^r 


The  abject  poverty,  ignorance,  and  social  degradation  of  * 
the  parochial  clergy  in  that  and  the  following  reign 
were  a  necessary  consequence. 

Reginald  Pole  was  consecrated  as  primate  the  day : 
after  Cranmer's  death.  The  work  of  restoring  religious  ^SJ^iJ 
houses  was  now  actively  carried  on,  and  the  records  of 
the  visitations  of  abbeys  in  Henry's  reign,  and  similar 
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diimagiiig  documents,  worn  ^refnSjfmv^^k  flsat  and  de^ 
8tt\i)'6d.  A  luitiaa  of  Dominiaftiitnw  eaiablisiied  at 
SmitliioM,  a  hoxm  of  Catilmi^iiift  mt  Sheen,  and  a 
Boraery  near  Brentford.  Tho  Enightt  oi  S.  John 
7MiialiU«li«d,  wd  tMa  JeBuita  tried  to  obtain  m  footiiqf, 
Intl  wm  noftUa  to^mmkor  iha  autagwiam  of  Fule. 
Wofitmineiter,  whicli  iu  Henry's  raign  had  Imm  tmvlv  a. 
oollcegiatti  Ghorch,  with  a  deaa  and  tmmmm^  wbm  rc«| 
^  IN  andwt  omifticm  «»  m  Sai«diatiM  aMMj^^ 

1»dTitaitS«ft  WflCi  Vllitfid,  siTifl  care  waB  t;ik*.'!i  to  dimi^ 
oale  thwabmiiailbteilicai  itmhiug.  In  iiiiitatiQn,  pe^ 
baps,  of  Htnt/a  aliiQfti  dlattw  of  Tboiraa  Beoket,  ^ 

formal  proceis  wbm  inatitntod  at  Ckmht  idge  Qgninai  ! 
deceased  Roformera,  Bucer  and  Fagius,   They  were  ooa 
V  i  c  k  d  M  f  }  L  i'  re  s  \  ;  a  ti  d  t  L  e  i  r  Lo<3  i  08  w  t-  l  o  d  i  s  i  ti  ten-e  d  and 
burnt  with  their  books.    At  Oxford  the  body  of  Peter 
Martyr's  wife,  who  had  broken  a  vow  of  celibacy  in 
marrying,  was  cast  on  a  dunghill. 
Persecution     It  would  have  been  well  had  the  books  and  dead 
coatinuea.   "j^^^jj^^g      heretics  been  the  only  victims.  Throughout 
the  four  years  1555-58  the  Marian  persecution  was 
carried  on  with  ever-increasing  ferocity.  At  the  close  of 
the  reign  it  was  a  settled  thing  that  even  recantation 
should  not  save  the  doomed  heretic.    He  gained  only 
the  concession  of  being  attended  to  the  stake  by  a 
Pole  forced  Eomaiiist  confcssor.    Cardinal  Pole  was  induced  to 
penS^^*'*  disobey  the  dictates  of  a  naturally  gentle  temperament, 
**^°*         and  abet  this  policy  of  persecution,  in  order  to  recover 
his  reputation  as  an  orthodox  Catholic.    Pole  was  in- 
clined to  favour  some  of  the  Lutheran  opinions ;  he  had 
consequently  been  accused  of  heresy  at  Rome,  and  even 
cited  by  the  Inquisition.    The  Pope  readily  listened  to 
his  detractors,  since  Pole  had  taken  the  side  of  Spain  in 
the  recent  political  complications,  while  the  Apostolic 
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see  was  abetting  France.    Mary  supported  him  loyally,  chap. 
and  when  the  Pope  went  so  far  as  to  revoke  his  legatine      ^  _ 
commission,  and  appoint  in  his  stead  Friar  Peto,  her^«^<>p®*« 
own  confessor,  she  showed  a  spirit  worthy  of  herpoiare- 
father.    She  wrote  to  the  Pope,  declaring  that  it  was  Xu^. 
her  prerogative  to  have  a  legate  at  Canterbury,  and 
that  neither  she  nor  her  nubility  wonld  have  this 
ancient  right  impugned.    The  ports  were  closed  to 
Koman  vessels.    Peto,  who  was  abroad,  was  warned 
that  he  would  incur  a  proBmunire  if  he  landed  in 
England.    Pole  himself  was  not  permitted  to  obey  the 
insidious  summons  luring  him  into  the  power  of  his 
enemies  at  Rome.    The  defeat  of  the  French  at  S. 
Qoentin  brought  Pa«l  IV.  to  a  better  mind.    He  ad- 
mitted that  the  cardinal  had  been  slandered.  The 
appointment  of  Peto  was  not  pressed,  and  Pole  retained 
the  title  of  legate,  but  whether  by  virtue  of  his  office 
or  as  legaius  a  latere  is  not  certain. 

The  petition  of  Convocation,  in  January,  1558,  in-conToe*- 
forms  us  what  was  still  deemed  lacking  for  the  complete  im!*^ 
re-establishment  of  the  old  religion.  In  this  petition 
(accompanying  a  subsidy  for  the  disastrous  wars  in 
France)  it  is  desired  that  Homilies,  a  Catechism,  and 
an  English  Primer  may  be  put  forth;  that  churches, 
vestments,  and  altars  may  be  reverently  cared  for  and 
restored ;  that  discipline  may  be  established  ;  that  the 
clergy  who  had  married  in  the  late  reign  should  only 
serve  as  unbeneficed  curates;  that  the  clerical  dress 
should  be  enforced ;  and  that  more  care  should  be  ex- 
pended on  the  cathedral  schools  and  on  the  universities. 
Canons  on  these  points  were  drawn  up,  but  not  passed.^ 

Meanwhile  there  rankled  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  aatnd  of 
a  deep-seated  abhorrence  of  the  cruelties  sanctioned  by 

'  CardweU's  S^noddlia,  U.  448, 449. 
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wbicli  \\iry  origiuatol  wfi^i  iiicvital>!o,  BoBjaBiem  bad 
lieea  givoa  another  fair  tiinL  It  had  AVttikd  itfielf  of 
it       tft  bum  heth  odium  hf  «i{»cnt0£iig  a  pdfc^ttl 

fiillllii&rth  Engkud  aud  Jktme  wore  to  be  ^eTered* 

the  Church  of  Enj;lfnn1  yva^  cow  able  to  bring  out  of 
ita  treasury  things  ii€w  and  old,  to  reform  without 
ooinroitting  iteelf  to  the  anarchic^  dreanui  of  tin 
eii^aq^'  to  siaintam  the  faith  without  reviving  thd 
wmpsam^ba  of  tha  papist.  Catholicism  was  &tiU  to  be 
the  religion  of  England,  bnt  not  tho  centralizing 

itself  IfeforfBM^  TSBt  tidl^  recognizing  th^SB^M^^^ 
systems  of  a  Calvin  or  a  Knox.  But  one  life  debarred 
the  realization  of  such  an  ideal,  and  that  life  was  now 
fast  ebbing  away,  drained  by  corroding  care,  by  blighted 
Death  of  affcction  and  disappointed  hopes.  On  November  17, 
1558,  Queen  Mary  died,  miserable  and  odious.  Ere 
she  had  been  twenty-two  hours  dead,  Cardinal  Pole, 
her  cousin,  primate,  and  most  eflScient  ally,  had 
passed  away.  A  strange  mortality  was  at  this  time 
rife,  and  within  a  few  weeks  no  less  than  nine  other 
sees  were  void  of  their  occupants.  The  way  was  thus 
])repared  for  the  continuance  of  reformation  on  the 
lines  of  Henry  VIII.;  this  being  the  religious  pro- 
gramme which  now  commended  itself  to  the  majority 
of  thinking  men,  as  well  as  to  the  new  sovereign. 


Mary  and 

many 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 
A.D.  1558-1575. 

Ifbdem  misandersUnding  of  the  religioiu  sUtus— Few  **  PapMs  "—And  few 
**  ProteeUnts  "  in  the  modem  sense — The  Anglo-Catholics— Anglicanism  and  the 
Romanists— The  Romanists  leniently  treated— Until  Pius  V.  incited  them  to 
revolt — Anglicanism  and  the  ultra-Protestants — Puritans  humoured — But  all 
Catholic  essentials  are  conserved— Illustrations  of  this  principle— 1  he  queen 
does  not  desire  precipitate  change— Conduct  of  Paul  IV.— Consequent  rupture — 
Turbulence  of  the  "evangelics" — The  royal  proclamation — The  coronation — 
MaUhew Parker— Prayer-boolc  revisionists  appointed— The  new  Parliament— The 
supreme  governorship— I  he  **  Spoliation  Bills  "  -  The  eorrpr  d'etre— Convocation 
reactionary— The  Elizabethan  Prayer-boolc  -The  queen's  influence  apparent— 
The  Ornaments  rubric — "  Act  of  Uniformity  " — The  queen  and  primate  desire 
a  higher  standard— The  Marian  bishops— The  disputation  at  Westminster — 
Punishment  of  two  bishops— Konjuring  bishops  deprived— Not  treated  with 
severity— The  Court  of  High  Commission— The  visitation  of  dioceses— The  "In- 
junctions "—The  admonition  about  altars— And  about  wafer  bread— Choice  of 
a  prinute— Matthew  Parker's  consecration— The  **  Nag's  Head  Fable  "—Other 
episcopal  appointments— The  Low  Church  element— The  new  Lectionary  and 
Calendar— Scarcity  of  clergy— Lay  helpers  appointed — Jewel's  **  Apology  " — ^The 
**  Bishops'  Bible  "—Revision  of  Cranmer's  Forty  two  Articles— Opposed  by  the 
Puritans  in  Convocation— The  queen  alters  tlie  Articles -The  disputed  clauses 
accepted  in  I57I— The  Second  Book  of  Homilies -Nowell's  Catechism  rejected— 
The  l*uritan  manifesto  in  Convocation — The  queen's  tialf-hearted  support  of  the 
Church- 1 ieicester's  influence— Dissenters  take  Orders  in  the  Church— Their 
divergence  in  ritual  gives  Parker  a  vantage-ground— The  queen  evades  the 
responsibility— Parker's  "Advertisements  "-  Not  sanctioned  by  the  queen — ^Tbe 
"Advertisements  "  specify  the  minimum — Excerpts  from  the  **  Adveitlsements'* 
— The**  Advertisemento"  Illustrated  by  Cecil's  letter— Puritan  protests— Non- 
conforming clergy  cited— Romanist  hostilities— The  Thirty-nine  Articles  made  a 
test  of  loyalty— Cartwright  at  Cambridge— Wentworth's  **  Bills  of  Reformation  " 
—  llie  **  First  and  Second  Admonition  "—Tests  applied  to  suspected  clergymen- 
Death  of  Matthew  Parker. 


The  Church  history  of  this  period  has  often  been 
misunderstood,  because  men  have  regarded  the  oon- 


Few 

"papists." 


And  fow 
' '  Protes- 
tants" 
in  the 
modern 


The  Anfflo 
Catholics. 


tondmg  Ttligkms  loLoola  as  «ep&rfite4      tli9  lianl  an 
&At  Imef  of  ft  kts  uniiettlad  time^   Tb»  «tiid«iii  wmda 
that  In  1554  a  F^otaatatit  ootmtty  bmme  Bomaatit, 

and  afi  unsininiously  became  ftoteitant  in  1559.  In- 
texprating  theae  phraaad       tba  light  of  the  pment 

instance  rif  natlQUl  fiokkoesB,  One  chief  g<*Ttrce  ')f 
Gonfuaian  Iba  in  ikm  i^plicattoa  of  the  ne^tive  and 
ieotaika  tenm  ^TioteiiiiKl'*  in  «  qpilint  piolbiAdfiy 

dogmatic  aiul  Don-seciatiMU  Is  its  mridern  souse— eh  m- 
cludingevtTj  kind  of  leligionafjstciii  tjXfX'i»t  the  Koman 
— this  designation  would  not  have  Ix^u  accepted  by 
ati^  of  the  Elixabffthan  Bafnrtnotiw  The  Htm.  Eomanist 
baa  alaa  acquired  a  differont  fom  itom  what  it  had  in 
the  sis  teen  th  ceritiiry,  innpnnich  as  it  may  include  5 
belief  in  doctrines  which  the  mediteval  Church  did  not 
acknowledge,  or  at  least  did  not  enunciate.  At  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  however,  as  in  the  three  reigns 
preceding,  these  designations  were  not  only  of  different 
force ;  they  were  really  the  badges  of  only  two  small 
sections  of  society.  One  national  Catholic  Church  was 
recognized  by  all.  The  papists  or  Eomanists  were  the 
faction,  now  small  and  unpopular,  who  insisted  that  the 
mediaeval  centraliaing  system  was  a  Catholic  essential. 
The  **  Precisian,"  on  the  other  hand  (whose  congener 
on  the  Continent  was  called  "  Protestant "  if  a  Lutheran, 
and  **  Reformed  if  a  Calvinist),  not  only  reg^arded  the 
Pope  as  Antichrist,  but  extended  his  hatred  to  various 
Catholic  principles  which  our  Church  has,  of  <»ur8e, 
always  retained.  Between  these  two  poles  lay  the 
large  party  which  we  now  call  Anglican,  or  Anglo- 
Catholic — that  which  desired  reformation  but  not  revo- 
lu tion.  Its  uned ucated  adherents  were  probably  repelled 
from  Romanism  by  the  Marian  persecution  alone,  as 
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they  had  been  from  Protestaniam  by  the  misgovernment  chap. 
of  Edward's  reign.  But  it  inclnded  also  numbers  of  - 
deYOut  men  who  had  learnt  that  the  papal  pre- 
tensions were  not  primitive  but  mediaeval,  and  who 
found  in  the  Papacy  a  source  of  many  religious  abuses. 
Unlike  the  Precisian  party,  these  true  Reformers  saw 
no  religious  merit  in  disowning  or  denouncing  the 
Pope.  Eather,  indeed,  than  tolertfte  such  an  outbreak 
of  irreligion  as  had  been  witnessed  under  Edward 
VL,  they  would  re-establish  his  power  in  England. 
Itomanism,  to  many  of  them,  doubtless  appeared  not  so 
much  a  question  of  personal  religion  as  of  ecclesiastical 
poHcy.  The  re-establishment  of  Eomanism,  however, 
proved  a  failure.  It  failed  because  with  Romanism 
came  a  system  of  religious  persecution,  hitherto  un- 
known to  this  country  and  repugnant  to  the  English 
disposition.  Long  before  Mary's  death  it  was  clear  that 
the  Marian  policy  was  unpopular  with  all  but  extreme 
partisans,  and  that  Henry's  expedient  of  a  national 
Church  reforming  itself  without  deference  to  Rome 
must  be  tried  again.  0f  this  popular  feeling  Elizabeth 
was  destined  to  be  the  exponent. 

Elizabeth  professed  "  Anglo- Catholic  *'  views.  But 
poHcy,  selfishness,  and  personal  attachments  often 
prevented  her,  as  they  prevented  her  father,  from 
governing  in  accordance  with  these  principles.  Her 
treatment  of  Church  property  affords  an  instance  of 
this  inoonsistency.  Fortunately  it  in  no  way  affected 
the  Church's  more  valuable  heritage  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine. On  this  point  the  despoiling  .  sovereign  was 
more  conservative  than  most  of  her  prelates. 

The  Romanizing  faction,  represented  by  the  Marian  Anruoan- 
bishops,  argued  that  the  Church    had  been  planted  ^^tJ!!^*^,* 
•within  this  realm  by  the  motherly  oare  of  the  Church 
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cKf  BoffioJ*  TTbfi  ffnton  ^uisilf  vfttdrtoS  on 
ffStm-    ^^^^  undcnmLIe  fuct  that  "whc^ii  Anstin  came  from 

liom&,  this  her  realm  had  bkhopn  and  pricstft  tbergm*'*^ 
80  far  fiiMl  adsoitting  iimt  tho  fsenimliemg  eei^emfltiowS 
s J  stem  wa§  a  CmUioIic  essenlial,  she  asHcrtefl  that  ber 
realm  had  been  in  puHt  times  usurped  by  a  ^'wolf^ 
whose  in  vent  ion  8,  be  rt  si  if*,  and  ^chi^ius  be  ao  nimieirois 
that  Hie  dook  of  Christ  have  fed  on  poisonous  abmba 
for  Wttnt  of  wholesome  pa&tures."*  ^  In  dealing  with 
this  faction,  however,  Elizabeth  showed  119  UQDeeeGsary 
intolerttnoe.  Tha  Bi^manmag  hlshopf  j^romoted  hj 
MftTf  had,  indeed^  to  Tedgn  ihdr  sees  for  dlsftwwitig 
T&e         iho  fOJil  supremacy.    Cut  they  wer^  not  confined  in 

they  i^^^i&mf  mwmrm  llXnptm:  ISm  mhm^ 


Until  Plus 
V.  incited 
them  to 
revolt. 


Anffllcan- 


refractory,  they  were  comfortably  housed  with  the  new 
diocesans.  The  severity  with  which  certain  Romanists 
were  treated  some  ten  years  later,  does  not  compel  ns  to 
qualify  this  encomiam.  In  the  year  1560  an  insurrec- 
tion was  hatched  by  the  foreign  seminarists.  In  1570 
Pius  V.  issued  against  Elizabtsth  a  bull  of  deposition, 
and  made  Rome  henceforth  the  centre  of  a  political 
conspiracy.  The  massacre  of  the  French  Protestants 
on  S.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1572,  was  openly  approved 
of  by  this  Pope.  Jesuit  missionaries  were  found  in 
England  preaching  that  it  was  a  religious  duty  to 
assassinate  Elizabeth.  In  the  time  of  the  Armada 
they  openly  advocated  the  Spanish  cause.  That  such 
a  dangerous  form  of  political  disaffection  should  have 
been  checked  by  stringent  laws,  and  that  the  offenders, 
when  apprehended,  received  the  usual  barbarous  penalty 
of  high  treason,  need  not  surprise  us. 

For  the  other  extreme  of  faction  Elizabeth  must  have 

>  Strype,  vol.  1.  pt. !.  pp.  217,  218. 
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had  naturally  a  deeper  aversion.  This  feeling,  however,  chap. 
motives  of  policy  compelled  her  usually  to  curh.  We 
have  mentioned  the  flight  of  Keforming  divines  in  *«aa»dtiie 
Mary's  reign,  and  their  sojourn  in  the  centres  of  foreign  tMtaats. 
Protestantism.  From  these  cities  of  refuge  too  many  of 
the  exiles  returned  with  lowered  views  of  Catholic 
doctrine  and  discipline.  A  formidable  contingent  was 
thus  added  to  the  noisy  anti-Catholic  faction.  Eliza- 
beth was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Apostolical  succession 
and  the  Eeal  Presence— doctrines  which  this  faction 
denounced  as  the  "  dregs  of  popery."  Had  her  hands 
been  free,  the  ultra-Protestant  clique  would  probably 
have  experienced  scarcely  more  tender  treatment  under 
Elizabeth  than  under  Henry  VIII.  Fortunately  the 
queen  was  hampered  by  the  uncompromising  attitude 
of  the  Romanists,  and  could  not  afford  to  alienate 
both  extremes.  For  the  present  the  ultra-Protestants 
escaped.  A  deference  was  even  shown  to  Puritan  sus-  Puritans 
ceptibilities  in  the  reformatory  mensnres  of  the  new 
reign,  which  won  over  the  more  sober  minds  in  the 
faction.  The  Precisians,  for  the  most  part,  remained 
in  the  Anglican  communion :  some,  like  Jewel  and 
Horne,  to  ripen  into  zealous  Churchmen ;  others,  like 
Park  hurst  and  Sandys,  to  trouble  our  Israel  with 
Puritan  crotchets.  Something  was  doubtless  sacrificed 
in  the  way  of  suggestive  ritual  and  venerable  customs 
fof  the  sake  of  such  weak  brethren.  For  these  losses, 
however,  compensation  was  made  in  the  final  reforma- 
tory measures  of  1662.  Meanwhile  a  schism  was 
averted;  tolerance  was  declared  to  be  the  rule  of  the 
Anglican  Church ;  and  the  Reformers  could  boast  that 
they  had  taken  from  Protestantism  everything  that  was 
valuable,  without  damaging  the  catholicity  of  our 
Church.    The  ultra-Protestaut  faction  experienced  no 


mmdlam  vnlfl  Urn  mmtmm  ^mmA  » 

sbasrap  as  to  dietnrb  the  pe&ce  of  England. 

Jmt  thifl  oatnpniimBQ  tkould  be  misiaterprttcfi,  w»0 

the  iiltTa-Refi«7me7«  were  never  «f  ^eh  «  Idmi  aa  In. 
impair  tiie  catltoliotif  of  the  QhimsK  €(r  eiect  &  bmch 
iKt  oontdnuitf-  TJae  theory  of  lb©  moddm  Diiy*LTit€r 
ii  that  our  CSliamh*«  witt^m  iMgtiui  «t  tome  iiitharta 
imiet«Tniiaed  dativ  whm  Goferuinmfr  dimtablialied 
iivA  Ihmdjomed  ft  BomM  dtanfaft  mA  mi  up  a 
formed  Ck^fdi  in  ill  itoad*  ThB  Obnvob  Ii  tbiiA^i 

tfeft  i^fiNiP  only  iTt    tli^^  « iijuym^nt  of  peculiar 

torical  fact  as  such  Bhadowy  myths  can  be.  With 
persons,  however,  to  whom  the  gratification  of  sectarian 
animosity  is  more  dear  than  truth,  it  still  finds  favuTir, 
as  also  with  the  ignorant  and  thoughtless.  At  the  risk, 
tlierefore,  of  wearying  the  well-informed  student  we 
detail  some  of  the  incontestable  facts, 
luuatra-  Churcli  of  England  under  Elizabeth  no  more 

priSc?pie!^**  professed  to  be  a  difi'erent  body  from  the  Marian 
Church,  than— to  borrow  an  oft-cited  metaphor — a  man 
who  has  changed  his  clothes  professes  to  have  parted 
with  his  individuality.  With  few  exceptions,  the  same 
laity  worshipped  under  the  two  systems,  the  same 
clergy  officiated.  The  exact  number  of  Marian  clergy 
who  resigned  on  account  of  the  religious  changes  under 
Elizabeth  has  been  preserved.  It  included  189  only, 
out  of  a  clerical  force  of  9400.  These  were  the  only 
clergy  who  thought  that  repudiating  the  Pope  meant 
decatholicizing  the  Church.  It  was  foreseen  that 
enemies  might  bring  against  our  Church  this  false 
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charge  of  a  schismatic  design.  The  greatest  pains 
were  therefore  taken  to  show  that  there  had  been  no  — - 
breach  of  continuity,  no  new  creation  in  the  English 
ecclesiastical  system.  Matthew  Parker,  the  new 
primate,  was  consecrated  with  the  strictest  regard  to 
Catholic  essentials.  Lest  there  should  be  a  shadow  of 
doubt  as  to  his  being  the  legitimate  successor  of 
Wolsey,  Cranmer,  and  Pole,  no  prelates  officiated  at 
his  consecration,  save  such  as  had  themselves  been 
consecrated  before  the  disorderly  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
As  nothing  was  introduced  into  our  Prayer-book  that 
could  degrade  the  Church  to  the  level  of  the  Protestant 
formations,  so  did  the  queen  resent  all  attempts  to  treat 
her  as  a  schismatic,  although  brought  by  political 
accident  into  alliance  with  the  Protestant  Powers. 
Pope  Pius  IV.,  after  his  offer  to  sanction  the  Prayer- 
book  was  refused,  addressed  the  queen  in  the  same 
terms  as  the  Protestant  pvinces  in  the  invitation  to  the 
Council  at  Trent.  An  indignant  remonstrance  was 
returned,  that  **  an  invidious  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween me  and  such  other  Catholic  potentates  as  have 
been  invited  to  this  Council  some  time  ago.** 

We  resume  the  thread  of  our  story.    It  was  under-  Theauaen 
stood  when  Mary  died,  (m  November  17,  that  her  derti»^«- 
successor  was  averse  to  papal   supremacy,  but  thcc^l^ 
speed  with  which  the  rupture  with  Rome  was  effected 
was  probably  foreseen  by  no  one.    In  the  lengthy 
paper  of  agenda,  drawn  up  by  Elizabeth  and  Cecil  on 
that  very  day,  there  is  no  allusion  to  religious  changes. 
The  Pope  is  to  be  informed  of  Elizabeth*s  accession,  as 
well  as  the  other  fiiendly  Powers.    The  only  memo- 
randum concerning  religion  is,  **  To  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  preacher  of  Paul's  Cross,  that  no  occasion 
be  given  by  him  to  stir  any  dispute  touching  the 
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CRAP.   ^TomuiQe  of      nuiiiiJ*'  Offioes  imliiiwi 

to  bo  u%&lL  at  tLe  Eoohamtio  oerrice,  and  remaned 
ftntboritative  for  the  uext  oefeti  jnonthg.  Tbe  royal 
diapel  rematnecl  in  ih^  a&m6  st&te  w  in  Maty*!  time^ 
iaye  that  Eltmlieih  objaeted  to  tha  eleyatiofi  of  the 
OMip^t^r  host,  Fepe  F)&iil  IT.,  hxxmm&t^  a  fooliah,  iioi<-1ieaddd 
man^  had  heard  of  ElizubetVs  Heformiug  ten^enci^ 
imd  cbofl&  to  procipitate  tho  rnpttm.  Bo  donHlm 
titon^bt  that  a  young  qneen  with  a  dispnted  iiti* 
would  not  \m  aMo  to  n/^ifet  tho  pretcusii-its  uf  the 
Holy  See.  H6  wrote*  it  soonis,  aa  inaale^it  letter^  nfr^ 
ffiitidfn^  Blimbilk  l&tti  Ao  liad  %een  dftdlmd 
^itimato,  arjd  8tatiii;^  that  her  accession  requinid 
sanctioa,  beoauaa 

rupture.  sinuation  by  passing  an  Act  which  declared  the 
queen  to  have  supreme  rule  over  all  her  subjects, 
and  disallowed  the  pretensions  of  all  foreign  potentates. 
This  insult  from  Eome  necessarily  prejudiced  the 
positions  of  those  persons  whose  comciences  did  not 
permit  tliem  to  disavow  papal  supremacy.  But  to 
nothing  else  in  the  mtjdineval  system  besides  this  did 
Elizabeth  show  any  hostility.  In  her  Council  she 
retained  thirteen  of  lier  sister's  advisers.  The  lat^ 
queen  and  the  cardinal  were,  of  course,  buried  with 
the  ancient  Offices  (December  10).  At  Mary's  funeral. 
White,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  spoke  violently  against 
changes  in  religion.  For  this  he  was  kept  to  his  house 
for  five  weeks,  then  brought  before  the  Council  and 
admonished.  It  was  found,  however,  now  as  in  the 
preceding  reign,  that  coercion  was  not  so  much  needed 
for  the  Romanists  as  for  the  other  extreme  of  faction. 
Many  of  the  Puritans  fondly  imagined  that  the  dis- 
orders of  King  Edward's  reign  were  about  to  be  restored. 
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The  fugitive  divines  were  clamouring  for  livings ;  the 
lay  "  evangelics  "  were  heginning  to  tear  down  images 
and  destroy  relics.    They  were  quickly  undeceived.  Turbuianca 
On  December  28  there  was  issued  a  royal  proclamation  "ew»««- 
verylike  that  which  appeared  on  Queen  Mary's  accession.  Tharoyai 
It  stated  that  certain  "  who  had  formerly  in  times  past  SoS^*^ 
the  office  of  ministry  in  the  Church  "  had  convened  ^ 
assemblies  and    raised    disputations,  especially  in 
London;  "whereupon  riseth  among  the  common  sort 
not  only  unfruitful  dispute  in  matters  of  religion,  but 
also  contention,  and  occasion  to  break  common  quiet.*' 
The  queen  orders,  therefore,  that  until  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm  be  consulted  with  on  the  subject, 
there  shall  be  no  alteration  in  the  established  forms 
of  worship,  except  that  the  English  Litany,  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  Creed  may  be  permitted. 

The  coronation  took  place  on  January  15,  with  the  mass  Th« 
and  usual  ceremonies.  The  bishops  attended  in  their  jaa.  uwo.  * 
scarlet  robes,  all  except  Bonner,  who  (it  is  presumed) 
was  in  disgrace.  Heath,  the  Archbishop  of  Yoi  k,  did 
not  officiate,  probably  because  he  could  not  demur  to 
Elizabeth's  prejudice  against  the  elevation  of  the  host. 
His  place  was  taken  by  Oglethorpe,  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
who  agreed  to  meet  the  queen's  wishes  in  respect  to 
this  accessory. 

As  Cardinal  Pole's  successor  in  the  primacy,  the  Kattbew 
queen  and  Cecil  thought  of  Matthew  Parker,  Dean  of 
Lincoln  under  Edward  VI.  Parker  was  learned,  de- 
vout, and  sufficiently  removed  from  either  pole  of 
religious  intolerance.  He  was  averse  to  the  restoration 
of  mediaeval  doctrine  in  Mary's  reign.  He  had  there- 
fore been  deprived  of  his  preferments.  He  had  not, 
however,  retired  to  the  Continent,  nor  had  he  any  sym- 
pathy with  what  he  called  the    Germanical  natures " 
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of  tbe  ealf  exilf  cl  ilivinei**    Hni  Aerire  was,  ftoi 
form  th«  Church  to  Luther's  sj^tefm  or  Galviti'a 
but  to  rofoTin      "  imitating  and  following  tlie 
of  the  ancient  Ftnil  Avortby  Father**"   He  held, ' 
tfa«  primiplw  which  found  favour  mth  audi  p&temm 
Codl*  BiOMi,  Big^t,  Hog«r  Asdmui,       ISemballi  Imr^ 
wlC    Farkor        lirml  quietly  in  Hut's  and 
bad  DDthbg  to  odoiplftia  of  he^fmA  &a  lam  oi  Jfciu 
fmfbniMDti.^  Xstfy    150^,  Airier  ww  BunaoMi  to 
Loudon  to  confer  with  hiw  frioDd  Ctcil  on  flio  e  .ur^^i^ 
liligionfl  i^fom  ihould  take.    What  tha  t^uo^  ^'^m 
iSedl  deiiiei  wm  a  lestofa&m  of  tbe  MttI  Rtt|<w4pQMV 
of  Bflwnnl  VI,     To  tins  proee^nlmg  F;irker  liiirie*>lf 
fftOtelblj  oljected, 

communion.  The  queen  would  have  to  contend  against 
Itomanist  malcontents,  including  some  of  the  most  in- 
fluential clergy;  it  would  be  imperatively  necessary 
not  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  anti-Catholic  faction. 
A  revision  of  the  Second  Prayer-book  suggested  itself 
as  a  wiser  expedient.  This  and  other  measures  of  eccle- 
siastical reform  were  put  into  the  hands  of  a  small  com- 
mittee, including  not  only  Eeformers  of  the  old  school, 
but  also  some  of  the  Puritan  party.  The  names  of  the 
committee  were  Parker,  Pilkington,  Hill,  May,  Cox, 
Grindal,  Whitehead,  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  appears 
to  have  attended  as  representative  of  the  Crown.* 

>  That  he  escaped  thus  easily  suggests  that  the  severities  of  the  late  r«Ign  haw 
been  exaggerated  by  such  historians  as  Foxe  and  Burnet.  For  there  is  good  tcmcb 
to  believe  that  Parker  had  gone  the  length  of  implicating  himself  in  Korthaiaber* 
land's  conspiracy  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane.  Yet  he  had  lived  through  the  yctnof 
the  Mariau  persecution,  not  indeed  in  ei^Joyment  of  court  favour  like  Ascham,^ 
Dr.  Wright,  or  Cecil— all  of  them  men  confessedly  anxious  for  a  religioiu  Befbrma^ 
lion— but  " as  a  private  individual "  **  happy  before  God,"  and  finding  in  ^deU^- 
ful  literary  leisure  greater  and  more  solid  enjoyments  than  my  former  boi^  $Bi 
dangerous  kind  of  life  ever  offered  me." 
'  Besides  conferring  with  Parker,  Cecil  meanwhile  bad  drcttlated  qiaestioiii 
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Parliament  opened  on  January  25.    Sir  Nicholas  chap. 
Bacon  was  the  interpreter  of  the  royal  intentions.    On   -  ^l'  _ 
the  one  hand,  nothing  was  to  **  be  advised  or  done  ^he  new 
which  .  .  .  were  likely  to  breed  or  nourish  any  kind  ment. 
of  idolatry  or  superstition,  ...  so,  on  the  other  side, 
heed  is  to  be  taken  that  by  no  licentious  or  loose 
handling  any  manner  of  occasion  be  given  to  any 
contempt  or  irreverent  behaviour  towards  God  or  godly 
things."^    The  relative  positions  of  the  Church  and 
the  throne  had  to  be  determined  before  ecclesiastical 
legislation  could  be  entered  on.    Theoretically,  at  least, 
Elizabeth's  claims  in  this  regard  were  only  what  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  English  Catholics  had  for 
centuries  acknowledged.  Disowning  as  impious  Henry's 
new-coined  title  "Head  of  the  Church,"  the  queen 
challenged  no  other  authority  than  that  which  "was 
of  ancient  time  due  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  realm, 
that  is,  under  God  to  have  sovereignty  and  rule  over 
all  manner  of  persons."  '   The  title  adopted  by  Eliza-  Th© 
beth  was  "supreme  governor."     Thus  limited,  the  JSSSS^r- 
principle  of  the  royal  supremacy  would  have  certainly 
been  accepted  by  most  Catholics  of  the  prae-Reformation 
period.    The  leading  ecclesiastics,  however,  were  now 
fairly  committed  to  a  papal — as  distinct  from  a 

among  men  of  all  parties  as  to  the  eoclesiaatlcal  policy  to  be  adopted.  The 
aoswere  were,  of  coarse,  of  varylog  complexion.  One  of  them  deserves  attention 
«■  iUostrating  the  diflScnlties  of  the  situation.  From  this  **  device  oflTered  to  Secre- 
tary Cecil  '*  we  learn  that  it  was  daily  expected  that  the  Pope  would  excommuni- 
cate Elixabeth  and  Invite  the  Roman  Catholic  sovereigns  to  a  crusade.  The  claims 
of  Mary  Stuart  might  be  supported  by  France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Among 
men  of  the  **  papist  sect "  this  opposition  might  find  supporters.  Such  was  one 
danger  to  be  apprehended.  On  the  other  hand,  another  and  greater  danger  lay  iu 
the  bigotry  of  the  Puritans.  There  were  some  who,  when  they  saw  many  of  the 
old  ceremonies  retained  and  the  doctrines  of  the  foreign  Protestants  disallowed, 
•*  would  call  the  alteration  a  cloked  papistry  or  a  mingle-mangle."  The  device 
continues,  **  It  Is  better  that  they  should  suffer  than  that  her  highness  or  the 
commonwealth  should  shake  or  be  In  danger." 

'  D'Eweri,  Journals  uf  Q.  Eliz.  Parliam..  p.  12.  ■  Eliz.  Ii^JuncUons,  vl. 
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mmf  Act  Thii  Ad  temw  l^w  cm  April 
view  af      protMble  dtnlojrailjr  of  tbe  opp  ri^^nt  fodiofl^ 
it  i«i|iurail  «11  ok^gjmn,  mgivttwlH^  ftod  offioa ; 

Tbe  depknmble  EoaQci^l  cobifJtiim  of  Englaiiiii  is 
^  cmlj  exctM  tlttt  ean.bft  aiada  for  tbo   Spoliiitioia J 
wUA  p«nd  on  MmA  2  uid  &  %^ 

tfiefle  tb€  6i>tfrTjit^  a  till  tetitittof  eodfliUitioil  beneficet 
wera  a^in  atUcbed  to  £lje  Crown.  tt» 

t»fc9  wimtimMWBi  ilie  sbotild  chooto,  gi vbg  m  excbwi 
iinpropmte  t*fim.  This  i^^val  of  the  policy  of  Keni; 
VJII,  and  Kijward  YL  was  not  onlj  biBvely  resist 
by  tbe  lords  spiritual,  but  oppa^ed  by  a  large  minority 
in  tbe  Commons.  Some  ten  see^  were  at  this  time 
vacant.  Tbe  timely  windfall  more  than  replenished 
tbe  exhausted  exchequer ;  the  excess  was  spent  in  sub- 
sidizing court  favourites.  A  great  impoverishment  of 
tbe  Church  was  tbe  necessary  consequence.  In  ex- 
cliange  for  lands  and  manors  the  diocesans  received 
ill-paid  tenths  and  the  dilapidated  parsonages  formerly 
belonging  to  the  monasteries.  The  iniquity  of  tbe 
transaction  was  boldly  depicted  by  Dr.  Cox,  Bishop- 
elect  of  Ely,  in  two  letters  to  tbe  queen.* 

In  her  expofeition  of  tbe  supremacy  tbe  queen  had 
echoed,  not  tbe  opinions  of  Henry  VIII.  or  her  brothers 
Erastian  Council,  but  those  maintained  by  the  patriot 
statesmen  of  old  times.  Similarly,  she  disowned  the 
unconstitutional  practice  obtaining  in  those  twu  reigns 
of  appointing  bishops  by  letters  patent  from  the  Crown. 
Tbe  cong^  d'elire  was  re-established,  subject  to  the  same 

■  Tbe  letters  nuj  be  found  in  Strype,  Annals,  i.  pt.  1.  pp.  144,  aqq. 
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rule  as  had  obtained  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  chap. 
that  the  Crown  directed  the  choice  of  the  chapter  by  :  ^  ^ 
nominating  a  candidate  or  candidates.  This  arrange- 
ment subsists  at  the  present  time.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  Government  appointment  so  qualified  and  one 
in  which  the  Church  has  no  voice  will  appear  fanciful 
only  to  the  unreflecting.  Had  "  letters  patent "  become 
part  of  the  Anglican  system,  the  Church  could  claim  no 
redress  should  an  unorthodox  or  even  unordained  person 
be  appointed  to  a  bishopric.  As  it  is,  the  appointment 
of  a  bishop  suspected  of  heterodoxy  is  a  legitimate 
grievance;  the  appointment  of  a  layman,  common 
enough  in  Germany,  would  here  be  impossible. 

The  progress  of  Reformatory  measures  was  satis-  SSS^J^' 
factory  to  Parker,  Scory,  and  other  dignitaries ;  but  the  »ctt<mary. 
3ifarian  bishops  had  gained  the  suffrages  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation,  and  for  a  time  it  appeared  as 
if  a  large  propoi-tion  of  the  clergy  was  hopelessly 
alienated  from  the  cause  of  reformation.  The  ex- 
periences of  the  clerical  body  under  Edward  sufficiently 
justified  a  strong  prejudice  against  anti-papal  policy. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  at  a  time  when  Spo- 
liation Bills  "  were  in  progress,  Convocaticm  pronounced 
in  favour  of  papal  supremacy  and  the  dogma  of  tran- 
substantiation.  These  principles  certainly  had  no  hold 
on  the  bulk  of  the  clergy,  but  were  deemed  preferable 
to  royal  aggression  and  **  sacramentarian "  prufanity, 
seemingly  the  only  possible  alternatives.  The  prejudice 
against  royal  supremacy  was  shaken  by  Elizabeth'^ 
persistent  disclaimer  of  all  desire  to  obtrude  on  spiritual 
prerogative ;  the  sovereign's  example  in  her  own  chapel 
showed  that  belief  in  the  Real  Presence  did  not  require 
to  be  bolstered  up  by  the  materialistic  dogma  of 
Paschasius  Radbertus.  The  clergy  were  sati^^fied.  The 
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still,  a  moot  ^IfiBilifltl  in  the   An^rliiMri  comm 
Th€  in^fofll^  of  ilUM  who  became  bishops 
ftc^optii;  ilm^liDm^  tfafff  who 

to  tOaclt  it  werr  n^it  rep^rded  m  acting  in  de 
of  tiie  revised  Prayer-book,  nmch  lees  wae  any  ead 
Tonf  mado  to  oust  tliam  {li^in  their  pnrfermetiti.  The 
maiQ  ground  of  difference  b^tfreeti  Anglican 
Bomanifit  waa  lienoeforth  to  be  pipal  i'tipr?mar>\  I( 
ft  clet^gyniAn  diso^roed  the  medJicTal  theory  yf  Homi 
prarogAtlTa  bjr  tiAing  tiao  pmmb«d  OBtK  bii 
^  &d  Ench«riiit  iroiita  Mttllnlf  tiot  Mug  Mm 
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trouble ; 

WW  ffof 
closer  conformity  of  doctrine. 

Meanwhile  much  was  done  which  might  well  be 
regarded  as  an  infringement  on  the  liberties  of  the 
Church.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  qneen  had  to 
eftect  the  revision  of  the  Prayer-book  -without  the 
sanction  of  Convocation.  The  new  edition,  moreover, 
did  not  reach  that  level  to  which  Elizabeth  had  hoped 
to  raise  Edward's  Second  Pi*ayer-book,  and  which  it 
might  have  been  expected  to  attain  under  the  anspices 
of  such  a  divine  as  Parker.  The  defect  must  be  ac- 
counted for  by  Parker's  illness  and  his  nomination  of 
Dr.  Guest,  a  divine  of  Puritan  proclivities,  to  take  his 
place  on  the  committee.  Cecil  communicated  to  the 
committee  the  queen's  wish  that  crucifixes,  prooessioDS, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  and  reception  of  the  consecrated 
elements  in  the  mouth  should  be  sanctioned.  She  also 
desired  that  the  celebrant  should  have  a  distinctive 
dress,  and  that  non-communicants  should  attend  at  the 
performance  of  the  Church's  great  act  of  worship. 
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While  this  was  the  mind  of  the  queen,  four  at  least  of  chap. 
the  commissionerB — Whitehead,  Grindal,  Pilkington,  ^ — ^ 
and  Guest — were  bent  on  making  large  concessions  to 
the  Puritan  party.  The  course  of  the  negotiations  is 
not  easily  traced,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  ThoaoMn's 
the  prescription  as  to  Ornaments emanated  from  the  ampemt. 
Queen  herself.  Henceforth  the  minister  was  to  use  '*at 
the  time  of  the  Communion,  and  at  all  other  times  of 
his  ministraticm,  .  .  .  such  ornaments  in  the  Church 
as  were  in  use  by  authority  of  Parliament  in  the 
second  year  of  Edward  VI."  This  direction  was 
accepted  as  a  rubric  at  the  revision  of  the  Prayer-book 
in  1662.  It  was  doubtless  by  the  same  authority  that 
the  "Black  Rubric"  of  Edward's  Second  Prayer-book, 
which  apologizes  for  the  act  of  kneeling  at  Holy 
Communion,  was  struck  out.^  Seldom  has  the  Church 
had  such  reason  for  condoning  royal  interference  in 
matters  spirituaL  The  "Act  of  Uniformity"  which 
sanctioned  the  new  Prayer-book  pretended  that  it 
was  all  but  identical  with  the  Second  Prayer-book  of 
Edward  VI.  It  makes  a  most  cursory  mention  of 
the  alterations,  and  says  nothing  about  the  omission 
of  the  "Black  Eubric."  It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Perry 
supposes,*  that  the  queen  manipulated  the  new  for- 
mulary after  the  "Act  of  Uniformity"  had  been 
passed.  Doubtless,  howeyer.  Parliament,  conscious  of 
the  irregularity  of  publishing  a  Prayer-book  without 
the  sanction  of  Convocation,  was  desirous  that  it  should 
pass  as  the  authorized  Prayer-book  of  1552  revived. 
Perhaps  this  tendency  to  minimize  the  difference 
between  the  tw6  books  will  sufficiently  account  for  the 
Act's  silence  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Black  Bubric."   In  me  **on». 

'  Thb  was  relMerted  in  %  modified  form  in  1662. 
*  Perry,  Student's  English  Cbarcb  History,  p.  261. 
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I&o  Afll  ^  Om&iomti  pmoriplicn  tilm  iidi 

**Ritrh  ornnmcTits  of  the  Ohniob  anf^  of  the  mhiiRter 
iheieof  tbali  retained  and  be  in  use  as  was  m  this 
Ofanndi  €f  England  by  authority  of  Parliament  in  the 
MocmA  ymt  of  Edward  VI.,  until  /wf&ir  €r4ef  AaU  k 
ii^mn  takm  hy  antlinrity  of  the  quee&'a  mAjmtyJ*^  IS^ 
1 1 1  r  1 1 M  t  i  i  1  ^kT  was  taken^  That  oiifi  party  in  the  ChuzclL 
obeyed  the  premtiftkm^  ind  woro  what  oenteioporary 
¥^iitto8  Galled  *^  iS^^mamUkAB  gjmtmim  of  the  no  godly 
QWi  l^n^Bts/'  has  l:JCGn»  wo  think,  suflk  teutly  proven.* 
All  AUtagotiiatic  and  increoaing  faoiion  bated  ev^^^^^^ 
fiitirplioe.  lb  firai  Ihs  mbiio  m  pmrnk  wl/ll^ 
have  been  jmpoUtifiu  That  minnnnm  of  onuimetit  which 
wasenfuToed  by  Parliei^B  Ad  vert  iseme  tits  of  ISStr  wwt 
^liiliildom  cxeeotlefl.  Copes^  if  not  other  veetnients,  ^ 
were  worn  in  the  cathedrals  and  in  the  royal  chapels. 
The  parish  churches  did  not  aspire  above  the  surplice. 

The  *'Act  of  Uniformity"  enforced  the  use  of  the 
new  Prayer-book  on  and  after  June  24,  under  penalties 
similar  to  those  of  the  Act  of  1549.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  statute  was  pressed  as  the  *'  Act 
of  Supremacy  "  was.    The  object  of  the  queen  was  to 

'  It  has  been  contended  that  this  clause  has  in  view  a  ftiture  curtailing  of 
ritual.  Judged,  however,  by  the  cont<*xt  and  by  contemporary  criticisms,  it  appears 
to  mean  that  the  queen  hopf>d  to  add  to  the  prescriptions  on  the  subject.  The  Act 
continues  thus :  •*  And  also  that  if  there  shall  happen  any  contempt  or  irreverence 
to  be  used  in  the  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church,  by  the  misusing  of  the  orders 
appointed  in  this  book,  the  queen's  majt  sty  may  by  the  like  advice  .  .  .  ordain  and 
publish  such  further  cerevumUx  or  rites  as  may  be  most  for  the  advancement  of 
God's  glory,  the  edifying  of  His  Church,  and  the  due  reverence  of  Christ's  holy 
mysteries  and  sacraments."  The  Puritan  George  Withers  c  rtainly  regarded  the 
clause  about  "  further  order  "  as  dangerous  to  his  party.  He  laments  not  only  that 
the  ancient  ceremonies  were  **  restored  under  the  same  name,"  but  "  that  power 
moreover,  was  given  to  the  queen  and  the  archbishop  io  introduce  whatever 
additional  ceremonies  they  might  think  proper."  He  regards  the  admonition  sub- 
stituting round  wafers  for  the  common  bread  of  Edward's  reign  as  issued  with  this 
•  warrant.  (See  Zurich  I^lt^rs,  2nd  Series,  pp.  150,  161.) 

-  See  MaccoU,  Lawlessness,  Sacerdotalism,  and  Ritualism,  p.  66  and  seqq.,  and 
Prefaces  to  second  and  third  editions. 
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hmnoar  religions  scrapie  so  long  as  it  did  not  involve  chap. 
acknowledgment  of  the  Pope.  That  neither  she  nor  — ^ 
Parker  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  low  standard  of  the  SS^JT* 
Elizabethan  Prayer-book  must  indeed  have  been  noto- 
rions.  The  altar  in  her  private  chapel,  with  its  crucifix  •unoard. 
«nd  lighted  candles,  showed  the  queen's  proclivities. 
Parker's  were  expret'sed  by  his  conduct  when  called  upon 
to  provide  a  Latin  Prayer-book  for  the  college  chapels 
in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Eton,  and  Winchester.  Instead 
of  translating  the  new  Prayer-book  into  Latin,  he  pro- 
vided a  Latin  translation  of  the  Prayer-book  of  1 549.  This 
Latin  form  of  the  Prayer-book  was  even  commended  to 
the  notice  of  the  parochial  clergy,  who  were  authorized 
to  take  the  daily  Offices  of  matins  and  evensong  from 
this  formulary  when  there  was  no  congregation  present. 
From  Parker,  too,  the  universities  received  a  formu- 
lary to  be  used  **  in  comraendationibus  benefactorum." 
Here  that  communion  between  the  Church  militant 
and  the  saints  departed  which  the  new  Prayer-book 
had  ignored  was  expressed  with  sufficient  plainness. 
By  such  proceedings  those  who  had  dreaded  that 
**  reformation  "  now,  as  in  Edward's  time,  meant  **  de- 
catholicizing,"  were  reconciled  to  Elizabeth's  rSgime} 

The  number  of  clergy  who  were  deprived  for  refusing  Tiie  xarian 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  or  for  demurring  to  the  English  ^ 
Offices,  amounted  in  all  to  only  189  out  of  9400.  This 
number  included,  however,  no  less  than  fourteen  bishops.* 
The  episcopal  representatives  of  the  Old  Learning  had 
almost  to  a  man  thrown  in  their  lot  with  popery." 

'  Or  In  tb«  pfarawology  of  NeaU  the  Puritan  bUtorUn,  *'  hj  this  method  most  of 
tht  popish  Uity  were  deceived  into  conformity."  The  "  popish  laity  "  are,  of  course, 
tboae  who  would  not  have  tolerated  the  substitution  of  a  sect  for  a  Catholic  Church. 
Mr.  Soame«  points  out  that  these  deluded  persons  amounted  to  about  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  population. 

*  The  bishops  were  followed  by  eighty  rectors,  fifty  prebendaries,  flileen  masters 
of  colleges,  twelve  archdeacons,  twelve  deans,  six  abbots. 
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They  lia'l  completely  TnlHTcrnl  Eli/}il>etlk"&  tliam^ter,  insil 
presumed  that  gbie  wuuld  not  diiie  Uj  act  in  daE^uioe  of  tlie 
Holy  Bee.  lliej  wenoQAiiaedd  tliaituiiiiciaticHiof  thd 
FofK^  ^  oil  Id  hring  on  &  revolution.  In  ihh  case  i\i^y 
ivonld  side  with  Pkillp  o?  Mary  Stuart,  or  any  othtT 
lOBlender  vrhom  mnm  tile  Fnp$  «koaM  ianqftifxu  So 
Qnadru,  Bishop  of  Aqnila,  a  mhtle  Spanish  mbewlii^ 
had  h^n  mui  a&amb^^aador  to  England  for  the  expups 
purpo»«  of  encouraging  those  antioipationH.^ 
So  fitrongly  had  the  Lowai  Houae  of  CosiTooatim 
**  protested  against  EliKabeth'e  inTaahm  of  the  rights  of 
the  apiritnality,  tlm t  it  ^v;i& decerned adyisable to  give  the 
Bomaniet  partiawa  the  privilege  of  del^nding  theit  came 
m  %  puhlifl  dispixtation.  Ih'ght  ^litias  we^ietiteA 
iroin  each  siclo  to  argue  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  th© 
following  questions: — (1)  Whether  it  is  against  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Church  to 
officiate  and  administer  the  sacraments  in  a  language 
unknown  to  the  people.  (2)  W^hether  every  Church  has 
authority  to  appoint,  change,  or  set  aside  ceremonies 
and  ecclesiastical  rites,  provided  the  same  be  done  to 
edifying.  (3)  Whether  it  can  be  proved  in  the  Word 
of  God  that  there  is  offered  in  the  mass  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead.  For  the  Eomanists 
appeared  Bishops  White,  Bayne,  Scott,  and  Watson, 
with  Cole,  Harpsfield,  Langdale,  and  Chadsey.  The 
Keformers  were  represented  by  Bishop  Scory,  with  Cox, 
Home,  Aylmer,  W^hitehead,  Grindal,  Guest,  and  Jewel. 
The  Romanists  had  agreed  that  they  should  speak  j&rst, 
and  the  Reformers  reply.  On  the  second  morning  of 
the  debate  they  objected  to  this  arrangement,  as  giving 
a  palpable  advantage  to  their  antagonists.  An  angry 
discussion  succeeded,  in  which  W^hite  and  Watson  made 

'  Froude,  History  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  206. 
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themselyes  particularly  ofiendye.    In  vain  did  the  new  chap. 
lord  keeper,  Baoon,  who  presided,  and  Archbishop  Heath  ^ 
who  acted  as  Bacon's  assessor,  urge  the  Homanist  cham- 
pions to  speak  to  the  question.    The  lord  keeper,  forced  Aprus, 
to  dissolve  the  meeting, remarked,  "For  that  ye  would  not 
that  we  should  hear  you,  perhaps  you  may  shortly  hear 
of  us."    The  threat  was  fulfilled.    White  and  Watson  ptmisii- 
were  committed  to  the  Tower  for  contempt ;  the  other  SSopT^ 
Romanist  champions  were  confined  for  a  time  to  the 
boundaries  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  had  to 
report  themselves  daily  to  the  Council.   These  severities 
are  intelligible  when  we  find  that  for  the  sake  of  this 
barren  controversy  the  business  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament had  been  suspended.    After  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Supremacy  "  it  was  plain  that  tbe  malcontent 
prelates  must  submit,  or  suffer  deprivation.  On  May  15 
Archbishop  Heath,  with  thirteen  nonjuring  bishops 
and  other  divines,  were  summoned  before  the  queen  in 
council.    To  the  queen's  remonstrances  Heath  replied 
by  recalling  "  her  gracious  sister's  zeal  unto  the  holy 
see  of  S.  Peter's  at  Rome,"  and  urging  that  a  contrary 
policy  would  bring  on  the  realm  **  perpetual  ignominy 
and  curse."  ^  The  queen,  however,  denied  that  Mary's 
conduct  necessarily  affected  her  own  policy.    "  It  is," 
she  said,  "  by  diving  into  and  following  the  proceedings 
which  have  come  down  to  me  from  a  long  line  of  pre- 
decessors that  I  mean  to  rule,  and  I  hope  that  in  this 
my  successor  will  follow  my  example.    To  no  power 
whatever  is  my  crown  subject,  save  to  that  of  Christ, 
the  King  of  kings."     The  bishops  were  silenced. 
Eitchin  of  Llandaff  consented  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy.    The  others  were  deprived,  but  experienced  wanjurintf 
a  leniency  which  contrasts  favourably  with  the  treat-  di»^vli. 

'  See  Strype.  I.  pt  i.  p.  207. 
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iibmk  of  ^«x|ptif  Bed  ^  liiflliciiw  to  tfae  |a«didiiig  Mrlgna 
Heath  It'red  at  hia  own  Louae  near  Wmdeor,  und  was 
often  vieitod  by  tb©  queen.  The  ustial  plan,  howeTer, 
tu  bonae  ft  BO^WBg  with  a  confommg  biiikopi 
the  ho0t  beiiig  mftde  mfMnaaibU  for  iui  gnoMt^a 
ttntmioQ  in  Engl  And.  Ocmmcinty  this  ttmnge  alt 
ended  m  tViemlsbip  and  mntaal  reepect.  Botmer, 
boweveTi  tbe  mcwt  iitifav0iifmble  apeoimen  of  tlie  MHrkM  ^ 
Gpiiioopate,B(iafnqi2arprfledwith1d^  % 
of  Lincoln.  Ho  \\m  tU<:rpforo  coiiipoQeii  to  oo^upy 
a  hoiiifr  within  the  rule  or  radius  of  tlie  ManihiiiiM>a  i 
priio&i  Watam  ftnmd  piBatfhing  ireMm,  mA  wai  ^ 
impris"ncd  f<pr  tbp  rr-^t  of  hi?^  lifo  m  WiKbeHi  ^:;.'^t^:^ 

B*?fore  the  i^ihiie  of  this  conflict  with  the  KQ"^«-"^«'pg  ^ 
bi  nil  ops  waft  reached,  Elizabeth  had  arnil^mHIffmB^' 
a  formidable  weapon  by  securing  parliamentary  Banction 
for  the  Court  of  High  Commission.  Nothing  but  the 
queen's  own  religious  principles  prevented  this  new 
court  from  being  employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  the  Church.  Its  encroachments  on 
the  other  courts  in  the  reigns  following,  and  their 
connection  with  the  overthiow  of  Charles  I.,  are 
known  to  every  student  of  English  history.  The  ex- 
ceptional state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  year  1559 
was  the  only  apology  for  its  institution,  and  when  the 
crisis  had  passed  the  extraordinary  power  delegated  to 
the  Crown  ought  to  have  been  cancelled.  The  legal 
sanction  for  this  court  was  a  clause  in  the  **Act  of 
Supremacy,"  which  authoiized  the  queen  and  her  suc- 
cessors to  appoint  a  commission  "to  visit,  reform, 
redress,  order,  correct,  and  amend  all  such  errors, 
heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  offences,  contempts,  and 
enormities,  which,  by  any  manner  of  spiritual  or  eccle- 
siastical power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction,  can  or  may 
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lawfully  be  reformed,  ordered,  redressed,  corrected,  or  chap. 
amended."  Nothing,  however,  was  to  l>e  adjudged 
heresy  which  had  not  been  of  old  so  adjudged  in  pro- 
vincial synods  or  General  Councils,  or  should  be  so 
determined  by  Parliament  with  the  assent  of  Convo- 
cation. 

Under  this  sanction  a  body  of  commissioners  visited  tim  yisita- 
the  diocest'S  this  summer.  The  leading  commissioners  Stmoaoo 
were  Matthew  Parker,  Edmund  Grindal,  Thomas  Smith, 
Walter  Haddon,  lliomas  Sackford,  Eichard  Goodrick, 
and  Gilbert  Gerrard.  One  of  these  six  was  to  be  present 
at  each  visitation.  They  were  charged  to  suspend 
immoral  clergymen,  to  restore  such  as  had  been  illegally 
displaced,  to  allow  pensions  to  those  who  refused  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  to  report  on  the  true  state  of  churches, 
and  to  distribute  everywhere  a  body  of  "  Injunctions,'* 
compiled  probably  by  the  Prayer-book  commission.^ 
We  have  already  observed  that  few  clergymen  were  de- 
prived, and  that  it  was  the  queen's  intention  that  ail 
should  be  done  in  a  concessory  spirit.  The  intolerance, 
however,  of  some  of  the  commissioners  far  exceeded 
their  instructions,  and  in  certain  districts  they  sanctioned 
most  unjustifiable  outrages  on  what  they  considered 
''superstitious  ornaments."  The  churches  in  London 
particularly  suffered.  The  rood  and  high  altar  at 
S.  Paul's  were  desecrated;  "the  rood  and  Mary  and 
John"  at  S.  Magnus,  Fish  Street,  and  at  S.  Botolph, 
Billingsgate,  were  burnt.  Churchyard  crosses  were  in 
some  places  pulled  down.' 

The  first  twenty-eight  of  the  **  Injunctions "  were  tii«  "in- 

JOBCtions." 

'  So  Sirype  and  Cardwell.  Dean  Hook  remarkB,  however,  that  **  it  Is  more  than 
iloubtftil  **  whether  the  ooramiflslon  **  as  a  body  would  have  given  their  aaent 
to  all  the  *  Ii^Janctioiui.'  We  maj  with  more  confidence  attribate  tb^  to  Parker 
and  Cecil :  the  Utter,  we  know,  reviaed  them."— Archbiabopa,  **  Matthew  Pwker," 
p  236. 

'  See  Strype,  Annals,  I.  pt  1.  p.  254. 
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Lased  on  those  poUUM  Igr  Siimd*i  Oaimoil  la 
't£\m    The  following  prescript  tons  m&y  be  noticed  :^ — 

IL  Tlie  clergy  aro  cliargi!d  not  to  "iet  forth  Of  extol  tlifr 
digmty  of  any  images,  relica,  or  miradc«»**  (In  Bdtwd^  "Ifc* 
JiiiK!li0iie"tb»dwtoiioteiQ^  m 
dorgf  uiiofMidl  QUA  HfiDoci  til  mtj  nitmth,  txhortbaf 
their  beftrefft  if^wsk^  of  mercy  «ad  cWitj,  and  uot  to  &ud> 
murki  "deviled  by  mert-ji  fantasies'*  a*  pUgrijjja^cs,  s^-ttiug  up 
cait4U(^,  1  riyih^  1. 1 1  UulU,  etc.  VL  An  EnglUb  Bible  and 
the  Pani|4irri,^r.'  ,  Krai>njiia  i<s  btj  !>et  Up  in  thti  cburchea.  X. 
E^glaterf;  tif  baptisms*  marnagcvfl,  and  buriak  to  be  kept  in  the 
Ghurch«i.  XYIIL  Procossions  in  chunsk  or  churobyard  for- 
blddsBtfAt  eogendadag  con  tent  ion  and  iMil^^by  wmm  of  food 


superstitious  abuse  of  ceremonies:  this  protest  is  left  out.) 
XXIII.  **  Monuments  of  feigned  miracles,  pilgrimages,  idolatry, 
and  superstition,"  such  as  "shrines  .  .  .  tables,  candlesticks, 
trindals,  rolls  of  wax,  pictures,  paintings,"  are  to  be  destroyed. 
XXVII.  One  of  the  Homilies  to  be  read  every  Sunday.  XXIX.^ 
Oficnce  having  been  given  by  **  lack  of  discreet  behaviour  in 
many  ^  ministers  .  .  .  both  in  choosing  of  their  wives  and  in- 
discreet living  with  them,"  no  priest  or  deacon  shall  hereafter 
marry  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop  and  two  neighbouring 
justices,  nor  without  the  good  will  of  the  bride's  parents  or 
i^uardians.  Masters,  deans,  and  heads  of  colleges  are  not  to  marry 
without  permission  from  the  visitor.  XLIV.  Clergy  are  to  in- 
struct the  young  for  at  least  half  an  hour  before  evening  prayer 
every  holiday  and  every  other  Sunday,  in  the  Commandments, 
Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Catechism.  XL VII.  The  church- 
wardens are  to  give  the  visitors  an  inventory  of  copes  and  other 

'  " Injunctions"  XXIX.-LIII.  have  no  counterpart  in  Edward's  "Injunctions*" 
with  the  exception  of  XXXIX.,  the  "  Injunction  "  requiring  the  exclusive  use  f 
King  Henry's  Latin  grammar. 

'  Thin,  of  course,  is  merely  a  testimony  to  Elizabeth's  well-known  aversion  to 
clerical  marriages.  The  statute  on  the  subject  was  still  that  of  1652,  which  (pre- 
sumably by  some  oversight)  had  not  been  repealed  in  the  reign  of  Mary. 


ble  ocrcmomia  of  tiie 
also  protested  against 
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oniaments,  ^  Testments,  plate,  and  books,  and  specially  of  grails,  . 
couchera,  legends,  processionals,**  etc.^  L.  People  are  to  live  in  ^^-^ 
charity,  and  not  use  "  convicious  words,"  as  "  papist  or  papistical 
heretic,  schismatic,  or  sacramentary."  LL  To  stop  the  spread 
of  "  unfruitful,  vain,  and  infamous  books  and  papers,"  no  books 
are  to  be  published  without  the  imprimatur  of  the  ordinary,  and 
the  bishop  or  archbishop  or  chancellor  of  the  university.  LII. 
The  people  are  to  kneel  in  time  of  the  Litany  and  all  other 
prayers,  and  whensoever  the  name  of  Jesus  is  pronounced  ''due 
reverence  "  is  to  "  bo  made  of  all  persons,  young  and  old." 

In  an  admonition  attached  to  tlie  *'  Injunctions "  The  ad- 
directions  are  given  for  the  placing  of  altars.  It  will  J^t**" 
be  remembered  that  the  Act  of  Edward  VI.  had  aimed  ^^^^ 
at  transforming  the  altars  into  tables.  This  Act  was 
now  law,  since  all  the  religious  legislation  of  Mary  had 
been  repealed.  The  Puritan  faction  were  clamouring 
for  more  desecrations.  They  addressed  a  petition 
against  altars  to  the  queen.  Her  Majesty  is  informed 
that  the  "  greatest  learned  men  of  the  world,  as  Bucer, 
CEcolampadius,  Zuinglius,  Bullinger,  Calvin,  etc.,  etc. 
.  .  .  have  in  their  reformed  churches  .  .  .  always  taken 
away  the  altars;  only  Luther  and  his  churches  have 
retained  them."  In  the  directions  attached  to  the 
"  Injunctions  "  we  detect  the  diplomatic  skill  of  Eliza- 
beth. To  openly  pronounce  in  favour  of  altars  was 
impossible  in  the  present  position  of  parties.  But  a 
modification  could  be  devised  such  as  would  protect  the 
ancient  use,  save  only  in  parishes  where  the  incumbent 
and  churchwardens  were  Puritans.  To  these  function- 
aries was  now  committed  the  settlement  of  the  burning 
question.    If  they  did  remove  an  altar,  they  were  to  do 

'  TblB  donbtl«M  means  that  the  Church  onuments  and  deTotlonal  IHenUnre 
were  to  be  inspected  by  the  Tisitors,  and  not  left  to  the  mercies  of  oltra-Pro- 
tentants,  as  in  1&4T-8.  The  Roman  Offices  were,  of  course,  removed.   But  tbe 

Injunction  "  is  no  more  to  the  disparagement  of  the  copes  and  other  vestments 
than  of  the  Church  plate. 
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<aup*  so  vitlimt^rtat  or  dfmSor.**  A»d  they  wete  to  pr  j 
-T^_-  vWa  "that  tin;  trU>lo  bo  decently  made,  and  *iet  in  tho 
piMB  vJbre  aUar  tliMKi;  a&d  9a  to  stvid  but  when 
tile  Gommuiosi  ilioald  bft  eekftmi^  Atii  flma  it 
sliall  be  KO  placed  within  the  eh  an  r  el  ae  the  mioist^^r 
ID  ay  my  re  coaveaieatly  be  heard  of  the  commimicftiitSf 
mud  ibe  ootttttfiilBftiiig  la  more  oosviG&iefiojf  ^tid  muBlier 
qmnwntiiaite  ndtfi  lb  taiiii^*">  The  ord^  for  the 
ggy  bread  i^bd  Bhom  HI  tiw  dbwiMon  of  her  Majes^'a 
6ymp«thle9.  '^For  the  giinng  the  more  n^vc^retxee  lo 
the  hol7  mjittefieAt"  audi  *'oommoii  £tie  bread  as 
tised  for  saorameatftl  br^  under  Edward  YL  U  dis- 
alluwdd.   The  bread  in  to  be  ''  4>f  the  aame  fineneai  and 


served  for  the  use  of  the  private  mass."  But  it  is  to  be 
"plain,  without  any  figure  inipiessed  upon  it." 


choiceof       We  must  now  direct  the  student's  attention  to  the 


new  episcopal  appointments.  Parker's  retiring  dis- 
position had  led  him  to  decline  the  primacy  when 
Bacon  firtt  communicated  wiih  him  on  the  subject. 
The  queen's  choice  had  next  fallen  on  Sir  Nicholas 
Wotton,  Dean  of  Canterbury  under  Maiy.  Wotton, 
like  Cardinal  Pole,  was  a  Catholic  with  Reforming  pro- 
clivities. He  was  conspicuous  rather  as  a  diplomatist 
than  a  divine,  and  had  been  in  the  Privy  Council 
under  Edward  and  Mary.  That  he  declined  the  offer  is 
probably  to  be  set  down  to  his  consciousness  of  a  lack 
of  theological  attainments.  That  the  offer  was  made 
will  convince  the  reader  that  the  hard  and  fast  line  of 
doctrinal  severance  which  in  later  times  distinguished 
papist  from  Anglican  was  at  this  date  unknown.  The 
queen's  next  choice  is  no  le^s  instructive.  Feckenham, 


ler,  as  "^^^liiUl 

Kingmg  calcee,  wl 


'  Se«  Cardwell,  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 
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Abbot  of  WestmiDster,  had  been  chaplain  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  the  "Bloody  Bonner"  of  Foxe.  He  wa«, 
however,  of  mild  and  tolerant  disposition,  and  the 
qneen  probably  thought  he  would  be  a  fit  exponent 
of  her  own  conciliatory  policy.  Feckenham,  however, 
felt  himself  unable  to  renounce  the  papal  supremacy.^ 

Matthew  Parker  was  again  pressed,  and  the  matter  was 
decided  before  the  middle  of  May.  The  conge  elite 
was  issued  on  May  18,  accompanied  probably  by  a 
letter  missive  nominating  Dr.  Parker.  He  was  elected 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  on  August  1. 

In  the  first  commission  for  his  consecration  three 
of  the  malcontent  bishops  were  included — Tonstal, 
Bourne,  and  Poole.  They  refused  to  act.  A  second 
commission  was  issued,  to  seven  bishops  of  Reforming 
principles.  Three  aie  sufficient,  according  to  Catholic 
usage,  to  give  canonical  consecration.  A  state  enact- 
ment of  Henry's  reign  '  required  four,  when  the  metro- 
politan was  not  one  of  the  officiating  bishops.  The 
warrant  therefore  required  that  "  at  least  four  "  of  the 
seven  should  officiate.  The  four  whom  the  archbishop- 
elect  deputed  to  this  business  were  all  of  them  men 
who  had  been  raised  to  the  episcopate  in  the  reign  of 
Henry.  Their  names  were  Barlow,  formerly  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  now  elect  of  Chichester; 
Hodgkins,  Bishop-suffragan  of  Bedford;  Coverdale, 
formerly  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  and  Scory,  formerly  Bishop 

■  See  Wood'B  Athene,  1.  500.  Hook  remarkH  that  **  it  l«  m  unlikely  the  PuriUns 
woald  hftve  tolerated  such  an  archbtohop  that  we  should  probably  be  correct  in 
Raying  that  he  was  only  *  talked  of  for  the  primacy.' "  The  sabeeqneoi  career 
of  the  last  Abbot  of  Weslminster  was  unfortunate.  Having  refused  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  he  was  ho'ised  with  Home,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  the  usual 
restrictions  on  his  liberty.  Being  unable  to  live  peacefoUy  with  this  somewhal 
narrow-minded  prelate,  he  was  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Id  the  disturbances  stirred  up  by  the  emissaries  of  Pius  V.  be  fell  under  suspicloi, 
and  was  oouAned  in  Wisbech  Castle. 

•  Stat.  26  Henry  VIIL  cap.  30. 


nf  Boaliiller,  uid  now  elect  af  Herefofd.  tCb^  I 
were  oamonic^y  eoneecratad  k  admitted  by  &11 
Romanist  hietoriftni.   The  conaeoratiou  of  Br* 
tfiak  place  in  tte  chiipel  at  Lambeth  on  I>eeemb^  17, 
155d«  The  jbmnlKy  oaed  ivw  the  aeoond  cn?dliMiI  of 
SdwETd        wltiali  lad  been  legalised  by  the  i^eeat 
**Act  of  Uniformity/'    The  oereiui^iiy  is  described  m 
detail  m  oontempdraneoofl  mwmU  fiunriving  in  the 
lAinbetlk  TSgii'tt^  and  "the  ItMnnttonpts  cif  CkitpiM 
I "mr*  Christ! .  Camln-iMp:,    In  lfJO:\  when  the  hoBtilily  of 
Bomaniijt  and  Ajj^licau  reached  its  aome  of  Mtte^tt^i^ 
iMio  {Skiiiteiili^  IJelyifi^dd  mximli^ied  %  dUntQf  fl^^^^l 
intendeil  to  iTirikt  ttkM  beltftre  that  the  procecdin^i^^l 
tiiiH  ijcudiiion  w&m  tnftftbid  and  irreverent^    The  iUqH 
lA  knoTfiTil^tlio  **  Nag*a  Head  Fable."     It  pr<?teiidi^ 
that  Scory  assembled  Parker  and  all  the  other  newly 
elected  bishops  at  a  tavern  in  Fleet  Street,  and  there 
made  them  members  of  the  episcopate  by  laying  a  Bible 
on  their  heads.    The  tale,  though  proved  false  by  Lord 
Nottingham,  an  eye-witness  of  the  consecration  in 
Lambeth  Chapel,  was  eagerly  accepted   in  certain 
quarters  as  the  only  means  of  assailing  the  validity  of 
Anglican  Orders  and  the  catholicity  of  our  Church. 
It  wdll  suflBce  to  say  that  it  has  been  given  up  as  a 
clumsy    falsehood    by    such    writers    as  Lingard, 
Tiemcy,  and  Charles  Butler,  and  only  deserves  atten- 
tion as  showing  to  what  shifts  the  assailants  of  our 
Church  have  been  driven.^    Keturning  to  matters  of 
fact,  we  notice  that  no  new  bishops  were  consecrated 
other       on  the  same  day  as  Parker.    A  few  days  after  his  own 
aplJoinu^    consecration,  however,  Parker  assisted  at  the  consecra- 
tion  of  Grindal,  Bishop  of  London;  Cox,  Bishop  of 


•  A  good  r/mm^  of  the  arguments  by  which  this  myth  is  onituiBked  may  be 
fouud  in  Perry's  Student's  English  Church  Hiatory,  p.  283. 
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Ely ;  Sandys,  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  and  Merrick,  BisHop  chap. 
of  Bangor.    In  January  five  more  were  consecrated —  • 
Yonng  to  S.  David's,  BuUingham  to  Lincoln,  Jewel  to 
Salisbury,  Davis  to  S.  Asaph,  and  Guest  to  Rochester. 

The  stratagem  of  disarming  a  possible  leader  ofxheiiow 
faction  by  promotion  to  office  sometimes  receives  illus-  element, 
tration  in  our  own  times.  It  was  to  this  principle  of 
policy  that  many  of  the  Elizabethan  bishops  owed 
their  preferment.  Puritanism  of  a  mild  type  found  its 
way  to  the  Episcopal  bench;  it  soon  had  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation.  It  was 
only  by  the  firmness  of  the  primate  and  the  queen  that 
this  party  was  kept  in  restraint.  Great  at  first  were 
the  lamentations  of  Sandys  and  the  other  commissioners 
who  had  destroyed  roods  and  images,  at  having  to 
officiate  in  the  queen's  chapel  at  an  altar  bedecked  with 
lights  and  crucifix,  clad  in  "  popish  vestments."  *  The 
queen  replied  with  an  unfeeling  threat  to  restore  all 
the  roods  to  parish  churches.  In  view  of  such  a  fearful 
prospect  the  aggrieved  bishops  thought  it  better  to 
hold  their  peace. 

On  January  22,  1560,  a  commission  was  issued  to  The  Hew 

,  XecUonar] 

Parker,  Grindal,  Bill,  and  Iladdon,  to  provide  a  Lec-  and 
tionary,  or  Table  of  Lessons.    For  this  work  Parker  a.d.  isei. 
was  already  paving  the  way  by  a  revision  of  the  Calen-      *  • 
dar.    The  number  of  holy  days  before  the  Reformation 
had  been  excessive,  and  it  was  generally  felt  that  their 
observance  fostered  idleness  rather  than  piety.  The 
Edwardian  Reformers  had  effected  a  somewhat  precipi- 
tate expurgation  of  the  Calendar.    The  Calendar  of 
1549  retained  only  what  are  called  red-letter  days — 
those  for  which  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels  are 
appointed.    Among  these  was  included  S.  Mary  Mag- 


•  See  the  Zorich  Lcttem,  i.  63,  66,  67. 


Scarcity  of 
clergy. 


Adm'i  Xhr- *  ^  1^^^  9.  George,  Lftwt^Mi, 

8.  Clemotit  ware  added  fti  bluck-If^tfer  ^ays  to  tbo 
Calendar,  and  (perliapB  hy   mktako  s  tli«  rtiinio  of^ 
8.  Maiy  Uigdaleiid       altogether  omitteij.  In  Vnt\ 
Caknd&r,  wttofa  WIA  puhlialied  in  IMl  by  the  aiitbddt| 
of  the  ooMiuisiioneiB^  tlie  fed-letter  da^  remftined 
i&me  as  In  1552;  a  faw  black  letter  ilaya  were, 

iUotlid  t»  «aob  mootk   Amangsi  time 
S.  Maty  Mftgflilvtie'a  Day,  T^ry  Iltt1«  alt^Taif  o 
inado  in  this  Calwular  at  \\\^      visiJiii  ^^f  If^Ol 
lf6Qtioii&rf  of  1561  iuui  alaa  remaitied  ahaoat  miftl| 
IfllttiepraMiif  t«lgit.  ItlmotifMUt  Itel  ^ 
IsMi&L  which  precedes  the    Serand  Book  of  UonjilipfL" 
^^^mrn  to  ftiwd^^ 

pointed  paesago  is  considered  nnedifying.^  These  two 
publications  had  no  synodical  sanction.  Discus^^ion  on 
the  matter  of  the  Calendar  would  probably  have  raised 
a  storm  among  the  Puritans.  Parker  avoided  the 
danger  by  stretching  his  own  authority  as  primate, 
and  the  powers  of  the  newly  devised  ecclesiastical 
commission.  His  action  is  excusable,  but  it  estab- 
lished a  dangerous  precedent. 

The  plague  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  the  bishops 
had  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  The  diocesans 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  fill  the  impoverished  livings 
-with  men  of  learning  and  social  status.  Some  of  the 
new  bishops  thought  that  in  such  an  emergency  these 
qualifications  might  be  disregarded,  and  did  not  scruple 
to  confer  Holy  Orders  on  mechanics  or  "artificers"  of 
godly  life.  Archbishop  Parker  writes  in  August,  1560, 
to  Grindal,  complaining  of  this  degi  adation  of  the  holy 
oflice.    "  Now,"  he  says,  "  by  experience  it  is  seen  that 

'  See  Cardwell,  Annals,  i.  p.  261,  note. 
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such  manner  of  men,  partly  by  reason  of  their  former  crap. 
profane  arts,  partly  by  their  light  behaviour  otherwise  ^J'— , 
and  trade  of  life,  are  very  offensive  unto  the  people  • 
yea,  and  to  the  wise  of  this  realm  are  thought  to  do 
f^reat  deal  more  hurt  than  good,  the  Gospel  there 
sustaining  slander."  ^  The  archbishop  adopted  the  lAyheipera 
wiser  plan  of  supplementing  the  clerical  force  by  a  con- 
tingent  of  lay  helpers,  who  were  permitted  to  say  the 
Litany  and  read  the  Homilies  in  the  destitute  churches, 
but  not,  of  course,  to  trespass  on  those  functions  that  are 
strictly  clerical.  The  lamentable  effects  of  the  queen's 
extortions,  however,  were  long  observable  in  every 
diocese.  The  answers  to  Parker's  circular  of  1561 
revealed  a  fearful  deficiency  of  suitable  ministers. 
From  the  diocese  of  Norwich  more  than  four  hundred 
benefices  are  reported  as  without  incumbents.  In  1563, 
of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  clergy  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Middlesex,  only  three  are  reported  as  •*  Docti  Latine 
et  Graece ; "  forty- three  come  under  the  heading  **  Latine 
parum  aliquid.*' "  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  country 
clergy  were  not  superior  to  their  London  brethren. 

In  1562  a  great  sensation  was  caused  by  the  appear-  Jewel** 
ance  of  Bishop  Jewel's  "  Apology,"  a  book  which  still  KS^vSi! 
ranks  among  the  classical  literature  of  Anglicanism. 
The  writer's  personal  history  had  hardly  been  such  as 
to  augur  any  achievement  requiring  fixed  religious 
principles.  In  Mary's  reign  Jewel  had,  under  intimida- 
tion, recanted  all  that  could  offend  the  inquisitors ;  ho 
repented  and  fied  abroad,  to  become,  like  many  other 
refugees,  infected  with  a  Puritanism  which  was  after- 
wards discarded.     He  appears  to  have  reached  his 

*  Parker's  Correspondence,  p.  120. 

*  This  is  in  a  catalogue  of  the  year  lSft3,  dted  by  Oibaon  in  a  letter  to  Pepys : 
■ee  Short's  llbtory  of  the  Church  of  England,  voL  L  p.  365^ 
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imanulftfala  llifiobgloal  ]NMllli]ii  m  mtiy  as  Jim  IS, 

1559,  when  ,  in  n  ^f  rmon       Panre  Cross^  ho  dc?daT 
the  true  Anglicrm  piinciplo— divergecco  from  E«?d 
on  I J  where  Borne  is  medisaval  and  not  primiMm. 
this  «ermon  lie  obftlUnges  procif    bj  tlie  Soriptnres,  i 
Ivy  the  example  of  the  primitive  Church,  or  hj  Umi 
iloctora,  or  1^  tJie  emiB^nt  General  CoimcilB," 
twentj-ei<^ht  m«duRvtl  tenetft,  md  m  the 
oontroveisy  lie  vai  in  th©  main  sucouiiifiil. 
*'  Apoloi^y  '  tnjilertukcs  llicfafcr  task  of  dUpro\niig  rtie 
SomaxLiet  allegationi  at  that  the  Anglican  bodyj 
ffibAUcfimlj  wiihh^vm  from  thQ  OaOdlio 
tlmt  '*as  for  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Fathers  anJ 

old  Coupdla,  w#  ^Jj^mfk^fmM  Ciiil^^iitoiirtl 
^ser6i&oiilMi  if&TOiMr ^^By "^^tf^^B^H^WIi^^^BB^^^^B^ 

grandfathers,  now  many  ages  past,  .  .  .  were  approved, 

we  had  rashly  and  arrogantly  abolished."    This  defence 

of  the  catholicity  of  our  Church  was  soon  translated 

into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe.    Harding  of 

Louvain  attempted  to  answer  it,  taking  as  his  basis  tho 

principle  which  tho  Council  of  Constance  had  disowned — 

that  the  Bishop  of  Kome  is  infallible.    Jewel  retorted 

with  a  "  Defence  of  the  *  Apology* "  in  1569. 

As  early  as  1562  the  "  Bishops'  Bible  "  was  in  project, 
if  not  actually  begun.  The  last  translation  effected 
in  England  was  that  revision  of  the  work  of  Eogers 
and  Coverdalo  which  had  been  issued  with  a  preface  by 
Cranmcr  in  1540,  and  which  was  commonly  called  the 

Great  Bible."  During  the  Marian  persecution  the 
English  refugees  at  Geneva,  with  the  assistance  of 
foreign  divines,  had  brought  out  the  **  Geneva  Bible,"  ^ 
1'hia  work,  which  was  superior  to  its  predecessors  as 


'  Whittingham,  who  had  married  Calvin's  sirt^r,  translated  the  whole  of  ibe 
Kew  Testament,  the  most  creditable  part  of  tLe  publication. 
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a  translation,  was  marred  by  a  commentary  of  an  nltra- 
Protestant  and  levelling  tone,  wherein  the  sacred  text 
was  wrested  to  gratify  the  animus  of  party.  Parker 
hoped  to  prepare  a  translation  more  worthy  to  be  the 
authorized  version  of  the  English  Church.  Fourteen 
translators  were  appointed.  The  fact  that  most  of 
them  were  bishops  gave  their  production  the  name 
the  •*  Bishops'  Bible."  ^  The  new  version  came  out  in 
1 568.  The  rule  had  been  that  the  translators  should 
•*  make  no  use  of  bitter  notes  of  any  kind,"  nor  "  set 
down  any  determination  in  places  of  controversy." 
This  was  an  improvement.  The  translation  itself, 
however,  was  inaccurate,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
work  was  unsystematic  and  slovenly.  The  translators 
did  not  act  in  concert,  and  the  time  allowed  them 
was  probably  insufficient.  So  far  the  **  Bishops'  Bible  " 
deserved  the  hatred  with  which  the  Puritans  always 
regarded  it.  Leicester,  their  patron,  prevented  its  re- 
ceiving royal  sanction.  Archbishop  Grindal,  Parker's 
successor,  appears  to  have  looked  with  favour  on  the 
Genevan  version.  The  "Bishops'  Bible"  was  not 
authorized*  till  1604,  when  about  to  be  superseded 
by  the  version  now  in  use. 

Measures  of  great  importance  were  passed  in  the 
Convocation  which  met  on  January  29,  1563.  The  Pre- 
cisians obtained,  probably  through  the  manoeuvring 
of  some  of  the  bishops,  a  strong  footing  in  this 
Convocation.  It  had  seemed  advisable  to  Parker 
that  a  code  of  Articles  should  be  published,  laying 
down  fixed  limits  for  pulpit  teaching.  Eleven  Articles 
had  been  already  compiled  to  serve  this  purpose.  It 

*  Parker  himself  trmnsUted  Genesis,  Exodus,  the  two  first  Gospels,  and  all  the 
Epistles  of  S.  Paul  except  Romans  and  Corinthians.  He  is  alM>  credited  with  the 
|>reface«  to  the  Psalter,  tu  the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  whole  Bible. 

*  See  Canon  LXXX.  of  that  year. 


vtixi^  nr>w  propoeed  to  Bacaf»H|>'HtTV0Hflii  ^of  CofiToaftf 
for  %||TjB€d  editioiL  of  OiwlMfi  ^m^*^m 
In  propsriDg  tliffl  edStiofi  IPulm  ma  uBriiileA 

BUbop  of  Ely  ;  C  iH?^t,  P>Ls"hf  ip  of  Rocliesier ;  and  Grin^&l, 
Bishop  of  London.   The  Axticloe  m  tbe  ocniiw  ^iU^ 
wviitoi  ifW  VfiMlA%ttiir  puMttf  mmber,  IHH 

nine,    \Va  have  filrearJj  noticed  the  cbangee  inaSe  at 
this  time,  few  of  wbici  are  of  luiicii  doctrinal  impof*, 
tSAOe.    We  have  alao  pointed  ont  that  the  ArticflH 
were  not  intended  as  a  oonfesGion  of  fzuth*  but  onl^TiH 
a  barrier  to  pulpit  extravagance.   Tba  Puritan  ^xtranifl 
waft  tii9  €910  •idittod  to  dortiwl  tag&nes,  and 
l^prepentfttiTes  in  this  ConTooation  regarded 
faroemeni  of  the  Articles  as  a  grievoufl  cutrftge^^HH 
prektes  of  both  provinces  passed  them  unanitnonsly. 
But  the  Lower  House  of  Canterbury  reported  that  a 
minority  therein  refused  to  sign.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  malcontents  submitted  on  this  occasion ;  in  1571, 
when  the  Articles  received  a  few  finishing  touches  at 
the  hands  of  Bishop  Jewel,  every  member  of  Convo- 
cation had  to  subscribe,  under  penalty  of  expulsion. 
The  Articles  were  laid  before  the  queen  for  ratification. 
She  appears  to  have  disliked  all  such  formularies,  as 
tending  to  narrow  the  confines  of  the  Church.  She 
detained  them  nearly  a  year  before  she  authorized 
them.    When  they  came  back  they  had  undergone  two 
important  alterations.     At   the   beginning    of  the 
tw^entieth  Article  appeared  for  the  first  time  the  clause 
**  Habet  ecclesia  ritus  ^  statuendi  jus,  et  in  fidei  contro- 
versiis  auctoritatcm."    The  twenty-ninth  Article  (that 
which  declares  that  the  wicked  do  not  really  participate 
in  the  Lord's  Supper)  was  omitted.    It  was  doubtless 
by  the  queen's  directions  that  these  changes  had  been 

'  Tbe  original  clause  does  not  contAin  the  words  live  ofremoniiu. 
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niade.^    There  were  thus  two  distinct  recensions  of  the  crap. 
Articles.    The  English  version  of  the  Articles,  pdbted 
by  Jugg  and  Cawood  at  this  time,  was  a  third  variant. 
This  omitted  the  clause  in  the  twentieth  Article,  but 
also  omitted  Article  XXIX.    The  copy  accepted  by  The 
Convocation  in  1571  includes  both  the  disputed  para-  Sau2J* 
graphs.    But  it  appears  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  J^JJJJ^ 
which  enforced  clerical  subscription,  refers  not  to  this 
copy,  but  to  an  English  translation  of  the  Convoca- 
tional  copy  of  1563.    Thus  the  opening  clause  of  the 
twentieth  Article  did  not  receive  parliamentary  recog- 
nition.   Laud  was  afterwards  unjustly  attacked  by 
the  Puritans  as  the  author  of  this  controverted  clause. 
The  doctrinal  importance  of  the  variation  has  been 
overestimated.    Were  the  clause  in  Article  XX.  struck 
out,  the  same  truth  would  remain  embodied  in  Article 
XXXIV.   The  Articles  of  1563  sanctioned  the    Second  The 
Book  of  Homilies"  as  containing  *'  a  godly  and  whole-  Book  of 
some  doctrine,  and  necessary  for  these  times.**    This  ^"a*Uo^" 
work  had  been  previously  accepted  by  Convocation.  It 
appears  that  it  had  always  been  intended  that  the  •*  Book 
of  Homilies"  of  1547  should  be  enlarged.  Cranmer 
himself  gives  a  promise  of  more  Homilies  at  the  end  of - 
the  book,  and  in  October,  1552,  we  find  King  Edward 
setting  down  **the  making  of  more  Homilies"  in  a 
memorandum  of  **  matters  to  be  considered."  Clergy 
capable  of  composing  sermons  were  now  scarce;  the 
demand  for  more  Homilies  was  therefore  urgent.  The 
twenty-one  discourses  which  were  sanctioned  by  the 
Convocation  of  1563  as  the  '*  Second  Book  of  Homilies" 
were  probably  mainly  composed  or  compiled  by  Parker 

'  Bishop  Browne  remArkR,  however,  that  **  the  cUnae  Itself  was  taken  from  the 
Lutheran  CoofeflBlon  of  Wartemberg,  fh>m  which  aonrce  ArchbLihop  Parker, 
derived  most  of  the  adiiltiona  which  were  made  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  to  th« 
Articles  drawn  up  by  Cranmer."— ExpoaiUon  of  the  XXXIX.  Articlea,  p.  4«9. 
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est  AT.  and  Jewel.  Tt  p  P  n  d  t  a  ii  i  ca  I  d  i  scoiirsc ,  "  i&giiiist 
of  iddfefcry  (Homilj  k  no^tosabte  m  m  oon 
io  iliQ  TiBing  ^Miliimi.  it  IB  baaed  upoo  aa  oi^iief  jm- 
durtion  wbi^^oicft  publi§lioa  ii  treat  be  of  M  astir 
Ki^daa  Bidlej,  m  tbd  Daiii«»  aa  itfleiaii^tlii  of  tfao 
oletiif IThit  ffiaiey  had  aay^it  U  d»  wMk 
unocirlairL.  It  h  clearly  takDn  fr<iiu  r'unnigr'r\s  tresf  iiFt, 
^DftOrigioe  Erroris,  etc"    The  other  Homilies  a|»pe^ 

HH  tardy  a  recognition  as  the  Articles*  Elizabeth  de* 
taiued  tho  book  for  a  whole  ye&r  ^^^OTO  ehe  ga^  it 
ratification,  Ilomily  XXILp  Againat  rebellien," 
not  written  till  1570,  It  waa  oocaaionad  hy  the  ileiiig 
in  the  north  in  the  autamn  of  150d.  It  waa  add 
the  Ilomilies  by  the  Convocation  of  157L 
Noweii  s  A  Catechism  of  a  Puritanical  tendency,  based  upon 
tho  production  of  Bishop  Poynet,  had  been  composed 
by  Dean  No  well,  now  the  prolocutor  of  the  Lower 
House.  He  was  extremely  anxious  to  inflict  it  on  the 
Church  as  an  authoritative  formula,  and  had  vainly 
tried  to  get  Cecil  to  countenance  this  narrowing  scheme. 
In  tho  present  session  of  Convocation  the  Catechism, 
was  supported  by  the  Puritan  representatives,  thirty- 
three  in  number,  but  failed  to  secure  the  approval  of 
the  House.  In  1570  it  was  accepted  by  the  Lower 
House,  but  did  not  puss  the  Upper.^  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  favourite  contention  with  the  men  of  this 
party  that  Nowell*s  Catechism  had  received  synodical 
sanction. 

ThePxiri-        The  thirty -three  also  presented  a  scheme  of  seven 
featoincon-  Articles,  levelled  against  certain  customs  retained  by  our 
vocation,    d^^rch.    The  scheme  demanded  that  several  saints 
days  fchould  be  abolished ;  that  the  sign  of  the  cross 

^  Synudus  Anglicaoa,  215. 
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in  Bapiiflin  should  be  disused,  as  tending  to  superstition ;  chap. 
that  forasmuch  as  divers  communicants  are  not  able 
to  kneel  during  the  time  of  Communion  .  .  .  and  some 
also  both  superstitiously  kneel  and  knock,  that  order 
of  kneeling  may  be  left  to  the  ordinary ; "  that  organs 
should  be  silenced ;  that  the  surplice  should  be  the 
only  dress  of  the  minister  in  church ;  and  that  out  of 
church  the  clergy  should  not  wear  "caps  and  gowns 
such  as  were  customary  among  the  Roman  priesthood.*'  ^ 
This  extraordinary  manifesto  is  to  be  ascribed  almost 
entirely  to  the  influence  of  the  Low  Church  bishops 
and  the  Phritan  court  faction.  Of  the  proctors  repre- 
senting the  parochial  clergy,  only  fourteen  signed  it. 
The  remaining  nineteen  names  are  those  of  dignitaries 
— ^thirteen  archdeacons,  a  provost,  and  five  deans.  A 
scheme  of  more  insidious  character  was  introduced  in 
the  Upper  House  by  Bishop  Sandys.  He  proposed  to 
hand  over  the  discipline  and  government  of  the  Church 
to  a  committee  appointed  by  the  queeni  and  working 
under  the  control  of  Parliament.  This  was  just  what 
such  courtiers  as  Leicester  desired.  It  ifi  creditable  to 
the  Upper  House  that  Sandys'  scheme  had  not  a  single 
supporter. 

We  have  already  observed  that  Elizabeth  was  ex-  xhe  atM«n*« 
tremely  averse  to  the  system  of  irreverent  Puritanism  Jjj^^^ 
which  was  now  infusing  itself  into  the  Church.    We  ■nppoitor 
find  that  she  was  wont  at  this  time  to  address  the 
bishops  on  the  sulject  in  petulant  and  captious  tones. 
Nevertheless,  she  would  give  Parker  no  assistance  in 
his  attempts  to  introduce  a  higher  standard.    This  uoMtwa 
demeanour  i»  partly  attributable  to  policy ;  but  the  in- 
consistency  is  mainly  due  to  the  extraordinary  in- 
fluence of  her  favourite  Leicester.    Despite  his  detest- 


'  See  Pryce,  Eng Und's  SAcred  Sjnoda,  pp.  5G4,  MS. 


able  cahmracter,  this  p*:'rf:firj  prfsf  ^l  as  tlic  cliampion  of 
til©  ftBcisiatts,    To  tlie  Mulutiirj  meafiurefl  devised  by 
Parker  and  Cecil  Earl  of  BarW^  isnataitim^ 
Church  dloctpliud,  he  offen^d  ^  violet  OfipOHtion.  The 
queen  waa  too  frequently  induced  to  mda  with  thia 
unworthy  faToitrite  rather  than  with  tl»  wiU^iriAaDi 
of  the  Chtueh.   E&ooiuiifed  by  thu  enppori  the  ultra* 
Trc^estatti  faction  awnmed  a  tnfin&elng  demeauonr. 
The  benefices  of  the  Church  were  being  filled  by  luen 
who  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  CalYiiiistic  wd 
Znioi^ian  iyttmnai  aad  whxMa  ^ews  with  Ti^rd  to- 
aaflHailiant^  and  moanB  of  grace  were  uttf.  rly  at  variance 
witb  ^  teaokuig  of  the  Eagluh  Church.  Th^ 
f«N0M  wmm  mMmi  %  tiiiir  dQHtifiaiital  fkieada  U 
ft^i^  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  embodied  in  tbe 
Prayer-book,  with  the  view  of  ultimately  decatholi- 
cizing  the  Church.    Their  real  sympathies  were  rather 
with  the  horde  of  "Anabaptists,  Arians,  libertines. 
Free-will  men,  etc.,"  whose  influx  into  England  is 
deplored  in  Parker's  letters.    Sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  Dean  Turn  en,  the  Puritan  mind  expressed  itself 
in  open  ridicule  of  those  tenets  and  practices  which 
distinguished  Anglicanism  from  the  sects.  Tolerant 
though  Parker  was,  he  was  not  the  man  to  fawn  on  the 
royal  favourite,  or  quail  before  the  clamour  of  faction. 
Cranmer,  under  similar  circumstances,  had  collapsed. 
Parker,  to  his  lasting  honour,  maintained  the  principles 
of  Anglicanism,  despite  the  **  civium  ardor  prava  juben- 
tium  "  and  the  "  vultus  instantis  tyranni."    We  have 
observed  elsewhere  that  deep  principles  have  been  often 
involved  in  vestiarian  or  ritualistic  controversies  of 
seeming  insignificance.  The  diflferences  between  Anglo- 
Catholic  and  Puritan  were  on  this  occasion  compressed 
within  these  narrow  confines.    The  Puritans  of  set 
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purpose  conducted  divine  service  with  slovenly  irre-  cuap. 
verence.    Some  would  not  kneel  at  Holy  Communion ;    .  ^'-^ 
many  wonld  not  even  wear  the  surplice.    The  queen, 
roused  to  anger,  admonished  Parker  that  "  there  was 
crept  and  hrought  into  the  Church  hy  some  few  per- 
sons abounding  more  in  their  own  sense  than  wisdom, 
and  delighting  in  singularities  and  changes,  an  open 
and  manifest  disorder  and  offence,  specially  in  the 
external  and  decent  and  lavrful  rites  and  ceremonies  to 
be  used  in  the  Church."    He  was  ordered  to  confer 
with  the  other  ecclesiastical  commissioners  and  the 
ordinaries,  and  to  proceed  by  order,  injunction,  or 
censure,  so  that  uniformity  might  be  established.  Thus  iau8iqtte<m 
much  and  no  more  would  the  queen  do  for  her  religion.  reQ»on- 
Policy  and  the  personal  influence  of  Leicester  shifted 
the  responsibility  of  all  future  proceedings  on  the 
archbishop's  shoulders.    Parker  drew  up  Articles,  but 
had  to  complain,  "if  the  queen's  majesty  will  not 
authorize  them,  the  most  part  be  likely  to  lie  in  the 
dust  for  execution."    It  appears  that  at  last  he  decided 
that  his  powers  as  primate  were  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  issue  of  a  code  of  rules  which  should  secure  "  de- 
cency, distinction,  and  order  for  the  time."   A  book  of  Fariw'a 
"  Advertisements  "  was  accordingly  drawn  up,  contain-  in«nt&*' 
ing  articles  ranged  under  four  heads :  for  doctrine  and  ***** 
preaching ;  for  administration  of  prayer  and  sacraments ; 
for  certain  orders  in  ecclesiastical  policy ;  and  for  out- 
ward apparel  of  persons  ecclesiastical.    This  work  was 
probably  published  early  in  1665,  but  not  generally 
circulated  till  March,  1566,  when  Parker  sent  it  to 
Cecil  for  perusaL  In  his  letter  he  remarks,  "  When  the 
queen's  highness  will  needs  have  me  assay  with  mine 
own  authority  what  I  can  do  for  order,  I  trust  I  shall  not 
be  stayed  hereafter."*    Though  originally  intended 

'  Parker  CorrcflpoiKleDce,  p.  372. 


mlj  as  a  tempomTj  remedy,  th©  "  Ad^ertL^mentt* 
ftKumed  a  lesi  quostiotiAble  itaina  ia  the  next 

XXfT^t  which  was  raf  ificd  bj  ^  kiil|f-   

tmmm  to  Mieve  that  ihsy  w^ehel  wrftl^WBKBSk  I& . 
the  praetit  mgi^.  II  rnej  mtmSif     mM,  ^«)ieCtii«»] 

tlist  it  was  ijt'ver  imagincxl  at  tliis  peri  cm]  tliat  BmAjOI^P 
*' AdvertiBemonta''  were  ik  *^  taking  of  further 
<m  th«  t>aii  of  the  queens  wiA  rmpec^  to  4iie  ^mi 
]^trcs5cribed  hy  thv-  ruTiric.    Still  les^  possible  is 
Buppoee  that  any  limitation  of  the  ortiamcnts  sane  tic 

lift  nlHrio  waa  aimed  at  in  tha  AdT6ilia«te6BlB^*' 
Parker's  publication  wris  clearly  mtendtd  only  aa  m\ 
bye-law,  giving  juacrical  shape  lo  a  statute  hithcrfO'1 
inf^imtfr^.    To  Ijtcq  tho  Pnritnn  clergy  to  adopt  the 
ornaments  of  1548,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
rubric,  was  impossible.    Parker  wisely  drew  the  line 

**  at  the  surplice  and  the  fair  linen  cloth  for  the  altar. 

'  Thus  much  he  insisted  on.  To  argue  from  this  that  he 
prohibited  more,  in  defiance  of  the  unrepealed  rubric, 
is  to  pervert  all  that  is  known  of  the  man,  the  measure, 
and  the  times.^ 

'  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vestment  controversies  ot  our  own  day  have 
given  the  **  Advertisements  "  of  Archbishop  Parker  a  somewhat  spurious  import- 
ance. The  "Act  of  Uniformity"  had  enjoined  the  use  of  such  vestmeniA  as  had 
banction  In  1548,  "  until  the  queen  should  take  further  order."  The  chasuble,  alb. 
and  tunicle  were  therefore  at  this  time  the  legal  dress  of  the  celebrant,  although 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  these  vestments  were  seldom  worn.  Parker's 
**  Advertisements,"  however,  make  no  mention  of  any  other  dress  besides  the 
surplice  as  necessary  "  at  the  ministration  of  the  Sacrament  in  the  ordinary  parish 
churches."  Nobody  who  knows  midcr  what  circumstances  the  "Advertisements  " 
were  published  can  doubt  that  the  surplice  is  thus  specified  In  view  of  Puritan 
slovenliness,  as  the  minimum  that  would  be  tolerated  In  the  way  of  "apparel  for 
all  persons  ecclesiastical."  In  modem  times,  however,  under  the  pressure  of 
influences  which  need  not  be  particularized,  it  has  been  ruled  that  '*  omission  is  to  be 
considered  as  prohibition  ;  "  and  that  the  "  Advertisements,"  which  never  received 
the  formal  sanction  of  the  Crown,  and  did  not  introduce  any  modification  in  our 
l*rayer-book'8  rubrics,  were  in  reality  a  "  taking  of  further  order"  on  the  part  of 
the  queen,  who,  in  point  of  fact,  took  pains  to  disown  them  in  1576.  By  this 
manipulation  of  history  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  the  Eucharistic  TMtment^ 
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We  notioo  the  most  interesting  directions  in  the 
**  Advertisements  "  nnder  the  fonr  heads  given  above : — 

I.  Clergy  are  to  excite  the  people  to  frequent  communion :  \ 
clergy  who  preach  on  matters  tending  to  disseusion  or  dero-  ^ 
gation  of  the  religion  and  doctrine  received  ^  ought  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  bishop  or  ordinary.  II.  Common  prayer  is  to  be 
fiaid  in  such  part  of  the  church  ^  as  the  ordinary  shall  think 
meet  for  the  largeness  and  straightness  of  the  church  ...  so 
that  the  people  may  be  most  edified."  In  cathedrals  and 
colleges  Holy  Communion  is  to  be  celebrated  at  least  once  a 
month :  the  celebrant  to  use  a  cope  "  with  gospeller  and  epistoller 
agreeably."  At  other  services  the  surplice  is  to  be  worn.  "  And 
any  minister  saying  any  public  prayers  or  ministering  the 
sacraments  shall  wear  a  comely  surplice  with  sleeves,  to  be 
provided  at  the  charge  of  the  parish."  The  Communion  Table 
is  to  be  decently  covered  with  carpet,  silk,  etc.,  and  at  time  of 
celebration,  with  a  fair  linen  cloth.  All  communicants  are  to 
receive  kneeling.  Basins  are  not  to  be  used  at  baptism  in  lieu 
of  the  font.  The  bell  is  to  be  tolled  for  every  **  Christian  body  " 
who  "  is  in  passing.  .  •  .  After  the  time  of  his  passing  "  only 
one  short  peal  is  to  be  rung.  When  fairs  or  markets  fall  on  a 
Sunday  there  is  to  be  no  showing  of  wares  till  service  be  done. 
III.  Archdeacons  are  to  "appoint  the  curates  to  certain  taxes 
of  the  New  Testament,  to  be  conned  without  book."  Church- 
wardens are  to  report  to  the  ordinary  those  "which  will  not 
readily  pay  their  penalties  for  not  coming  to  God's  service."  No 
person  is  to  marry  within  the  degrees  set  forth  in  the  arch- 
bishop's table '  of  1563.   IV.  Archbishops  and  bishops  are  to 

were  prohibited  by  royal  anUiorlty  in  the  yrar  1565-e6.  Such  b  the  acknowledged 
banis  of  the  '*  Purcbas  Judgment,"  which  made  the  one  of  these  restmentB  penal. 
Memra.  Maccoll  and  Parker  hare  exhaufttively  exposed  the  fallacies  which  nnderlis 
these  asifumptions.  Were  it- not  a  practical  matter,  the  idea  of  this  **  malleus 
I'aritanonim  "  being  dng  up  to  belabitir  the  very  party  in  whose  interests  it  was 
forged  would  perhaps  provoke  a  smile.  In  view,  however,  of  the  persccntion  of 
the  Rubricists  for  which  this  dedsim  was  the  apology,  impartial  persons  most 
deplore  a  flagrant  miscarriage  of  Justice. 

'  The  Puribinical  had  been  aggrieved  by  the  occasional  use  of  the  chancel  for 
prayers,  and  would  fain  have  prohibited  this  use  as  a  relic  of  popery. 

'  This  table,  which  lias  been  retained  unaltered  in  our  Prayer-books,  was  drawn 
up  by  Archbishop  Parker,  to  counteract  the  lax  teaching  on  the  subject  which 
fore!gn  Protestantism  was  now  iLkillling  into  English  minds. 
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GOtanKXt  ftpfWTil  «bi«ttl  ^%  ilda  fowa  niHi  ilmirfii  gtnj 
the  Iifttid^and  *'to         tipixn^s  of  sarcenet/'    The  ^^inredor 
eocJeuafltiad  persons^  am  to  wear  lay  gown^  aini  th^/  squm 
cap,    Tb*  aonjuriijg  ckr^^y  uro  to  wtar  ^'noQt  i:>r  thtj 
apparel        but  to  go  as  mere  Jaymeo  till  Lbey  be 
ctied  to  obadlfoce." 

Tho  necoseity  oF  somo  of  tlie&t?  direct ioob  Ib  flhown^ 
Cecire  aummary  of  tli<^  dbce^an  repc^rta  in  1564. 
Among  olher  marliB  of  disorder  ana  tUQHtafinod  these: 
**g(mie  say  [the  derrioe  and  piayerfi]  in  a  Burplice^ 
otiierfl  without  ft  811  rplioe^  ,  .  .  in  flome  pkces  the  table 
hath  a  carpet,  in  otheia  it  hath  not ;  .  .  .  adminigtratioD 
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some  receive  kneeling,  others  standing,  others  sitting."  ' 
Even  the  moderate  demands  of  tho  "Advertisements  " 
were  ofifensivo  to  the  Puritan  faction.  Pilkington,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  wrote  to  Leicester  for  protection  against  the 
cap  and  ►surplice,  urging  that  "  in  all  Reformed  countries 
tho  belief  and  habit  of  the  Roman  Church  are  dismissed 
together "  and  "  that  the  godly  in  other  countries 
would  ...  be  strangely  shocked  with  these  reforms." 
To  like  eflfect  wrote  Whittingham,  who  by  Leicester's 
influence  retained  the  deanery  of  Durham,  though  not 
really  in  Orders.    If,  he  argues,  the  indiflferency  of  tho 
dress  be  urged,  yet  it  is  undeniable  it  ought  to  be  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  **  How  can  God's  glory  be  pro- 
moted by  tho  equipage  of  idolatrous  worship?"  He 
pretends  to  find  an  analogy  in  that  jealous  abstention 
from  the  usages  of  heathens  and  heretics  which  was 
considered  necessary  in  the  early  Church.  Leicest^ir, 
of  course,  abetted   the  aggrieved  Puritans.  Their 

»  See  Strype'8  Parker,  il.  9,  fol.  ed. 
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canso  had  also  the  support  of  the  Eark  of  Bedford  and  chap. 
Warwick,  and  of  Walsingham,  Enolles,  and  an  influ-   .  ."'^ 
ential  party  in  the  Commons.  Parker,  however,  and  the 
other  commissioners  were  resolved  to  exert  their 
authority  and  end  the  reign  of  disorder.    About  a  Non-oon- 
hundred  and  forty  refractory  London  clergy  were  cited  S^^J?* 
before  the  commissioners  at  Lambeth,  and  required  to  ^.n^iaee. 
make  the  declaration  of  conformity  attached  to  the  "  Ad- 
vertisements."   Some  thirty-seven  refused,  and  were 
consequently  suspended  or  deprived.  Sampson,  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  Humphreys,  President  of  Magdalen, 
Oxford,  were  cited,  as  also  the  most  flagrant  offender 
of  all.  Turner,  Dean  of  Wells.    Turner  and  Sampson 
were  deprived.    Humphreys  obtained  a  respite  and 
ultimately  conformed.    It  appears  that  the  cause  of 
the  London  Puritans  excited  much  sympathy  at  Cam- 
bridge.   The  students  refused  to  wear  surplices,  and 
their  insubordination  was  countenanced  by  the  masters 
of  Trinity  and  S.  John's. 

The  conduct  of  the  opposite  faction  in  1569-70  gained 
the  Puritans  a  short-lived  and  unmerited  popularity. 
The  policy  of  Eome  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  has 
been  noticed.  Paul  IV.  had  been  succeeded  in  1559  by 
a  more  sagacious  pontiff,  Pius  IV.  Convinced  that 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  in  England  by  hostility  to 
the  throne,  Pius  made  friendly  overtures  to  Elizabeth. 
We  have  it  on  good  authority  that  he  offered  to  sanction 
the  Prayer-book  of  1559,  provided  the  English  Church 
recognized  the  supremacy  of  Rome.*  The  pressure  of 
the  Puritans  rendered  it  impossible  to  accept  reconcilia- 
tion on  such  terms.  In  1566  Pius  V.  became  Pope, 
and  this  conciliatory  policy  was  discarded.    The  first 


'  See  TwMen,  Historical  VindlaiUoii  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd  in  point  of 
SchUm.  p.  17S. 
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efbcl  of  bii  liflctilil^f  m      tilisg  in  tile  wrfli, 

the  Eivrls  of  Xcsrtitxmiierland  atnl  Westmoreland^  in 

The  insnrgfiiits  prgfemd  ft  deter]iuaatio& 
overOii&iir  iji0  BdbraAiicia  ud  iCMiamgh  «m  B^O^ 
TlieiaijiEtgiAta  in  fins  affair  T^'£^n3  fr^reign  somimnsli. 
In  the  fiftr  Pope  Piub  V.  took&Btep  which  uat 
ocilf  dttm  XSoglnl  <to  fhe  iide  of  ihe  Proteobmt 
powaig^jlpi  ueoeoitated  tlus  prohiMMctt  of  ^Bomafii^iii 
by  pttl^lftwi.  He  published  a  hull  MdMteimicatIng 
Uiaeb^th,  auddeiioaDcmg  her  as  &  tumrper ;  her  siahjecti 
weto  eotnsumded  Iq  r^iidrnta  tbeir  sUagiiiioe  under 
pain  of  eioommimleaMofi.  Thb  hull  waa  fount  potted 
on  tliti  -l.Ji.rs  ^if  JjontLiri  noi]s»3  (  April,  1570),^  The 
advanced  C^t 
haiV«  rei&a 

tlie  queen's  confidence  in  their  loyalty  was  declared  in 
her  manifesto.  The  Commons,  however,  thought  fit 
*  to  subject  all  clergymen  to  a  test  of  loyalty  in  a 
religious  garb.  Every  clergyman,  whether  ordained 
A'ith  the  present  formulary  or  that  in  use  under  Mary, 
was  to  declare  his  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
No  one  henceforth  was  to  be  ordained  till  he  had  sub- 
scribed  them.     Every  incumbent  was  to   read  the 

'  The  Rombth  Rchbon  in  England  dates  from  ibis  year.  Its  adherents  were  tt 
first  governed  by  priests  with  special  commissions  from  Rome,  then  by  bisbopR  in 
jtartibus.  In  our  own  lime  Cardinal  Wiseman  introduced  the  practice  of  giving 
these  intruders  English  titles.  The  backbone  of  the  faction  in  1570  was  Dr. 
William  Allen,  fonnerly  Prim  ipal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford.  He  fled  to  Lonvain 
on  Elizabeth's  accession,  and  devoted  his  life  to  a  crusade  against  the  Anglican 
Church.  Allen  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  seminary  at  Douay,  established  at 
the  cost  of  Philip  II.  in  1568.  He  was  subsequently  made  a  cardinal.  William 
Persons,  a  Jesuit,  became  rector  of  another  seminary  at  Rome,  and  similar  esub- 
lishments  were  founded  at  Valladolid  and  S.  Omer  in  Artois.  Persons  and 
Campion  were  at  the  head  of  the  Jesuit  propagandists  who  entered  England  with 
the  view  of  effecting  the  deposition  or  assassination  of  Elizabeth.  Campion  was 
executed  under  circumsta.nces  of  great  cruelty.  But  the  emissaries  suffered  not  ivr 
their  religion,  but  their  hostility  to  the  throne.  Mr.  Hallam  admits  that  any  man 
In  this  reign  might  have  saved  his  life  by  denying  the  Pope's  power  to  depose  iLa 
queen  (Const.  Hittory,  vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  164). 
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Articles  to  his  congregation  withm  two  months  of  chap. 
his  induction.  The  queen  did  not  share  in  this  panic,  J]- 
and  had,  as  we  have  already  ohserved,  some  antipathy  to 
the  Articles.  The  Act  was  carried  in  defiance  of  royal 
prohibition.  When  passed,  the  queen  was  prudent 
enough  to  give  way  and  grant  her  assent.  The  Convo- 
cation which  sat  at  the  same  time  paved  the  way  for 
the  Act  by  issuing  that  final  revision  of  the  Articles 
which  has  been  already  noticed. 

Though  the  Puritans  were  the  party  most  averse  to  cartwri^ht 
subscription,  the  anti-Boman  panic  was,  of  course,  turned  brids*.' 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Anglo-Catbolics.    At  Cambridge 
Thomas  Cartwright,  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity, 
denounced  the  Anglican  system  in  such  terms  that 
Whitgift,  the  vice-chancellor,  was  forced  to  put  the 
statutes  in  force,  and  to  expel  him  from  his  office.^ 
His  friends  in  the  Commons  were  not  so  easily  sup- 
pressed.   The  matter  came  to  a  climax  in  1572,  when 
Mr.  Wentworth  actually  brought  in  two  "Bills  of  wwt- 
Beformation,"  proposing  to  reconstruct  the  Church  *«Bmsof 
after  the  model  of  the  Calvinistic  sects.    Now  at  last  2aS/»"^ 
the  queen  interposed.    She  signified  to  the  Speaker 
her  desire  that  bills  respecting  religion  should  not  be 
discussed  until  accepted  by  Convocation*    She  de- 
manded Mr.  Wentworth's  bills,  read  them,  returned 
them  with  strong  expressions  of  disapproval,  and  ordered 
that  the  matter  should  drop.    Baulked  in  the  House, 
the  faction  betook  itself  to  the  arena  of  controversial 
literature.    Five  or  six  of  the  leading  Puritan  divines, 

*  ThooiM  Cartwright  ranks  first  in  learning  and  abilltj  among  th«  noo- 
conforming  PnriUns  of  this  reign.  The  spread  of  Puritanism  at  Cambridge  was 
mainly  doe  to  his  teaching  in  the  lecture-room  and  university  pulpit.  The  **  Second 
Admonitkm "  is  entirely  his  worlc.  Whitgift,  as  primate,  behaved  with  great 
generosity  to  Cartwright.  It  is  said  that  the  latter  modified  hU  views  in  later  Ufe, 
arid  on  hi*  deathbed  expressed  his  regret  fur  the  trouble  be  had  given  to  the  rulers 
of  our  Churdi. 

T 
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iNi*r,     Jivh^l  by  rorfwri^ht,  Ti*ho  was  now  Hving  at  Antvo 
-^^J-      t^uQi  posed  an  ciabnratc  treatise  agoiiiht  the  Ch~ 
It  k  started  the  '*  First  and  Seoond  Adittooitioti," 

of  two  religiomthfAeaaddreesed  to  Faiiiftm€ol. 
The  docttine  and  diadpUnd  wMcli  th^sa  men  bad 
hitkerto  pretended  to  accept  ware  now  Litterlj  da^ 
uouncedt  and  ih%  Calvinaatiii  prindfdeB  advooatad,  TU|| 
appearanoe  of  ChiA  work  eauaed  a  great  aenaalfon.  IliN 
(jiiten,  to  whose  niorttiess  this  upgrowth  of  diaseut  waa 
mainly  due|  liad  the  audacity  to  attribute  it  to  e|iii||fi||^ 
neg^iigeDoa  Bbe  voir  ttppoiiiad  %  ho&j  ci  lajr^HBH 
iLii^sloners,  who  bliLnnd  a.^si8t  the  bishops  in  making 
eardi  for  non-conforming  oIei;g^*   The  ttiiia  to  whioji^ 


T"?itn 


^uapifilaft  inonmbetita  wan  aitli}aetaA  the 

afrorwards  applied  ta  all  clergy  men  bj  Archbishop 
Whitgift.  A  declaration  was  to  be  subscribed  ap- 
proving of  the  Prayer-book,  Articles,  and  royal 
supremacy.  Forms  of  recantation  for  such  as  had  been 
hitherto  disorderly  were  provided.  The  three  tests 
worked  a  salutary  clearance  in  one  diocese  where  the 
charge  of  negligence  was  indeed  well  deserved.  Park- 
hurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  a  notorious  fautor  of 
the  sectaries.  According  to  Neal,  three  hundred  non- 
conforming priests  were  discovered  in  this  diocese  and 
suspended.  An  answer  to  the  **  Admonitions "  was 
written  by  Cartwrighfs  old  enem}',  Whitgift. 
Death  of  On  May  17,  1575,  the  Church  of  England  lost  the 
Parker*'^  prelate  who  had  so  wisely  guided  her  course  through 
this  stormy  and  perplexing  period,  and  whose  claims 
on  the  gratitude  of  posterity  are  enhanced,  because  he 
reaped  little  but  hostility  and  indifference  while  living. 
"  Almost  entirely  by  his  skill,"  it  has  been  well  said, 
"  tho  vessel  he  was  called  to  pilot  has  been  saved  from 
breaking  on  the  rock  of  medioBval  superstitions,  or  else 
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drifting  away  into  tbo  whirlpool  of  licentioiisness  and  gsap. 
unbelief."  *  Despite  his  naturally  retiring  and  cautious  .  . 
disposition,  Matthew  Parker's  services  as  primate  place 
him  on  a  level  with  the  prceclara  nomina  of  Canter- 
bury— with  Theodore,  Langton,  and  Laud.  Parker's 
literary  performances  in  connection  with  the  Articles 
and  Homilies  have  been  mentioned.  It  may  bo  noticed 
that  ho  was  the  earliest  explorer  in  the  field  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature,  his  researches  in  this  direction  being 
ever  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  the  Church  over 
which  he  presided  was  one  with  the  Church  of 
Augustine  and  Bede  and  Elfric.  Matthew  Parker's 
library,  the  last  and  most  valuable  of  numerous  bene- 
factions to  his  alma  mater is  still  the  pride  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Cambridge.  Parker  enjoyed  the  extreme  ill 
will  of  the  Puritans,  because  his  sound  wisdom  and 
large-hearted  tolerance  had  allowed  them  neither  to 
decatholicize  the  Church  nor  to  pose  as  martyrs.  Their 
malignity  survived  fur  3*ears  after  his  death.  It  at 
last  had  the  gratification  of  insulting  his  memory,  as 
the  Marian  inquisitors  had  insulted  that  of  Bucer,  his 
body  being  torn  up  from  its  resting-place  in  Lambeth 
Chapel  and  cast  on  a  dunghill,  in  the  troublous  times 
of  Charles  1.  The  remains  were  recovered  and  re- 
interred  by  Sancroft. 

'  lUrdwIcke.  HIat.  of  the  Articles,  p.  117. 
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I  fatil  of  £be  ^rtaiU)  und^r  «iu!!]>frtmion'€^eii  to  terms 

D— Jotaa  WtiltitJt  r^rtmiitf— Dtotitdptly  wcUiicA^Tlie  Iti4epetid- 

— Wb1t«tft  Htft  tollWlfliitrt  'KfHtBtiri  thnrc  toll— The  PurEUn  ch-^^  c&nn 


Edmund 
Orindal 
primate. 


libels— Puritflnism  In  disrepute— State  of  the  Chnrch  arihe'end'of  the'relifni- 
The  bishops  are  becoming;  despotic — Episcopal  courts — Krastian  opinions — 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity  " — The  Sunday  question— The  rredestination 
controversy — The  Lambeth  Articles— Not  accepted  by  the  Church — Yet  Cal- 
vinlstic  views  still  predominate. 

The  Elizabethan  Reformation  is  so  much  the  work  of 
Matthew  Parker,  that  the  student  will  not  be  detained 
long  by  the  remaining  twenty-eight  years  of  this  reign. 
In  her  choice  of  a  new  primate  the  queen  was  singularly 
unfortunate.  Edmund  Grindal  had  been  chaplain  to 
Bibhop  Ridley,  and  in  Mary's  reign  was  one  of  the 
refugees.  He  settled  at  Stiasburg,  where  he  is  heard 
of  as  trying  to  mediate  between  the  factions  which 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  English  at  Frankfort.  He 
returned  in  1558,  and  was  selected  on  account  of  his 
learning  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  religious  settle- 
ment. He  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  royal 
visitors,  and  as  one  of  the  commissioners  who  revised 
the  Prayer-book.  Grindal  entertained  a  far  lower 
view  of  the  Church  than  that  which  guided  his  friends 
Parker  and  Burleigh.    He  deferred  to  the  opinions  of 
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BulliDger  and  other  foreigDers  of  inferior  attainments  chap. 
to  himself,  and  allowed  the  Puritan  party  in  his  diocese  ^^i*)^- 
of  London  to  get  the  upper  hand.  Archhishop  Parker  HtaPurf- 
respected  the  piety  and  learning  of  his  suffragan,  hut  oUTitia*. 
must  often  have  been  grieved  by  his  lax  administra- 
tion. It  was,  perhaps,  to  get  rid  of  him  that  he  used 
his  interest  to  secure  Grindal  the  northern  primacy 
in  1570.  In  the  north  Puritan  innovations  were  un- 
popular. Grindal's  "  Articles  of  Visitation "  *  tell  us 
that  the  primate  of  the  north  warred  with  unnecessary 
intolerance  against  certain  time-honoured  practices  and 
ceremonies  which  pious  minds  found  useful  as  accessories 
to  devotion.  He  forbids  the  custom  of  praying  on  beads, 
and  that  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  entering 
church ;  the  priests  are  not  to  use  gestures  not  specified 
by  the  Prayer-book ;  the  consecrated  bread  is  not  to  bo 
put  in  the  mouths  of  the  communicants ;  nor  are  stone 
altars  to  be  used.  That  such  a  prelate  was  promoted 
to  the  vacant  throne  at  Canterbury  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  influence  of  Leicester  and  other  pretended 
Puritans  at  court.  Their  Puritanism  being  merely  ill 
will  to  an  institution  which  they  wished  to  despoil,  it 
was  natural  this  faction  should  desire  a  Low  Churchman 
at  Canterbury.  Grindal  became  primate  of  all  England 
on  February  15,  1576.  His  principles  soon  set  him  at 
issue  with  the  queen  herself,  and  the  dispute  and  its 
results  are  all  we  need  record  of  this  primacy.  The  tiw  "pro- 
Puritanical  clergy  had  for  some  time  delighted  in  an^''**^'**^ 
exercise  which  they  called  "prophesying."  They  as- 
sembled from  time  to  time  at  selected  centres  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  a  prescribed  religious  topic.  In 
deference  to  S.  Paul's  injunctions  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  31, 
the  members  of  these  assemblies  "prophesied  one  by 

*  See  CoUter,  Eockt.  Him  501. 
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t»ie*^^  lill>ar  irindfi,  debated  In  lum^eti  tho  text  or 
*  topiemder  tmlmeDi-HUid  a  pf«iliimtt  to  whom  tbej 
gmv#11d  Ambjtorbn  litis  ^m^amldr,"  rania 

Tho  '*  proj^licsyin^s  are  first  Learil  of  at  Northampton 
ill  1571.  Tbey  became  partictikTly  popular  in  tiie 
Ncsnjdi  4u>06ftti.  HarailM  fiftmnblj* 
msm^'^W^  likely  to  lead  to  Jangoron^  rc^tilts  m 
period  ^  unsettled  religious  opiniou.  The  temptaibli' 
to  daoiy  tonetB  and  practicii*  wluch  tlie  Mts  of  Ual- 
fonnitjf"  ttod  "fttpuwaiciy  hadmftdem^voitt&ct  wcmld 
probablj  be  itTegtt<iy&  So  t^oogM  tba  que^ti  and 
Mattli3w  Parker,  The  latter  succeeded  in  suppi^fl&iiig 
tlue  '*pTOph6fiyiagi**  oven  in  tbdKorwiobdiooefie,  wbi 
ParUiurBt^s  Dppodtio&  ma  abetted  four  prirj  eoii: 
ci[lor!5.  The  now  Arulibiehop  of  Cuntcrl^iiry  rash 
enough  to  attempt  to  revive  the  objectionable  practice. 
He  issued  some  printed  directions  for  the  management 
of  "  prophesyings."  The  queen  gave  a  peremptory 
orindai      order  that  the  exercise  should  be  discontinued.  Grindal 

fl&Usfoulof  1  .  . 

the  Queen,  declined  to  countenance  this  inva.sion  of  his  jurisdiction. 

He  wrote  a  letter  defending  the  "  prophesyings,"  and 
complaining  of  the  queen's  interference  in  matters  of 
faith  and  religion — "  things  of  which  nature,"  he 
urged,  "  are  to  be  decided  in  the  Chuich,  and  not  in  the 
palace."  That  this  was  a  well-deserved  rebuke  is  un- 
deniable, whatever  our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  "  pro- 
phesy in  gs."  The  queen,  however,  was  unmoved.  She 
proceeded  to  write  to  the  bishops  herself.  She  declared 
that  "by  setting  up  unlawful  assemblies  the  people 
were  drawn  to  places  remote  from  their  paiishcs,  and 
entertained  with  disputations  upon  points  of  divinity 
very  improper  for  a  vulgar  audience;"  and  "that  by 
this  means  many  of  her  subjects  were  carried  off  to  idle- 
ness and  schism."    The  bishops  were  commanded  not  to 
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suffer  any  public  religious  exercises  besides  tbose  of  chap. 
the  Prayer-book  and  the  Sunday  sermon  of  the  in  cum- 
bent.    If  the  incumbent  was  not  qualified  to  preach, 
he  was  to  read  one  of  the  Homilies.    For  his  disrespect  orindAi 
to  royal  authority  Grindal  was  confined  to  his  house  raspwuioa. 
and  suspended  for  six  months.    When  this  period  had 
elapsed,  he  was  urged  to  make  some  acknowledgment 
of  his  fault  to  the  Star  Chamber ;  but  he  refused  to  be 
restored  to  royal  favour  on  such  terms.    It  appears 
that  the  queen  seriously  thought  of  depriving  Grindal. 
Her  Council  persuaded  her  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
sequestration  db  officio.    What  was  the  extent  of  this 
penalty  is  not  plain.    Grindal  certainly  issued  charges, 
and  even  served  as  an  ecclesiastical  commissioner,  while 
under  sequestration.    In  other  functions  he  appears  to 
have  been  represented  by  his  friend  Whitgift,  now 
Bishop  of  Worcester.    The  primate's  resistance  was 
regarded  with  approval  by  a  great  many  of  the  queen's 
subjects,  and  both  Houses  of  Convocation  addressed  peti- 
tions to  the  queen,  imploring  her  to  reinstate  him. 
Grindal,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  growing  old  and 
blind,  was  anxious  to  resign  the  archbishopric.  This 
the  despotic  sovereign  would  not  allow.    It  appears  oomm  to 
that  a  compromise  was  efifected  in  1582.    In  that  year  uiTqJim^ 
the  writs  and  instruments  again  run  in  Grindal's 
own  name ;  and  Strype  gives  a  letter  of  the  same  date 
in  which  the  primate  tenders  a  qualified  submission. 
He  shortly  afterwards  received  permission  to  resign 
on  a  pension.     Before  the  negotiations  on  this  sub- 
ject were  completed,  Grindal  had  died,  worn  out  by 
old  age  and  increasing  infirmities  (Jnly  6,  1583).  It 
appears  that  the  queen  became  more  reconciled  to  the 
•*  prophesyings."     In  1585  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  in 
giving  directions  fur  their  conduct,  speaks  of  them  as 
approved  of  by  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council. 


5af        sccumt  A 


T71  hf'T  next  appointment  uf  iv  jirimato  "EU^abetL  was 
more  judicious*    Wo  have  already  menLiaDed  JaUi^jg 

nt  ramLri(!ge.    Whitgift  was  one  of  tbe  ttOirjf 
iliviDef>  of  this  period  whose  names  are  conamtsdl  ^fillMI 
Ponibroko  HalL     Bid  wm  iTefriendcd  aud  peias^Md 
hj  Bitihop  Bidlej,  anA  it  aoid  to  liave  been  ma  of  hij 
diaplaine.    la  1$5S  he  Iracftme  a  fellow  of  Feterhoiifle, 
and  during  tto  trotiMea  of  Hary'tj  leign  he  was  iiUowt^l 
lo  fxmtiimo  hia  atudiet  at  C^mhridge  mtimole^ted^u^ 
Shortly  afler  lllixabefh'e  aaeemon  he  wae  elected  ^^^M 
the  headship  of  PetorltuUH'  an  l  Pi  iiihrukL  ,  and  iu  157Q^| 
became  Master  of  Trinity.   His  famo  as  a  ^r^ukg^^ 
mim3&^  teih0€ewtf  lie  wis  bomto^  wilh  laMHil 
favnnr  hy  Elizaheth.  and  wag  appointed  D^an  of  Lincoln, 
The  Puritan  faction  at  Cambridge  were  probably  more 
noisy  than  numerous.    "When  Whitgift  finally  left  the 
university  for  the  see  of  Worcester,  in  1576,  he  was 
attended  by  an  immense  cavalcade  of  friends  and 
admirers.    The  appointment  of  Whitgift  as  GrindaVs 
successor  was  extremely  popular,  and  he  did  not  dis- 
appoint the  public  expectation.    He  was  the  better 
able  to  do  justice  to  his  high  office  in  that  he  was  a 
man  of  large  private  means,  and  therefore  was  less 
hampered  than  his  predecessors  by  the  impoverishment 
of  the  see  and  the  queen^s  continual  exactions.  Whit- 
gift*s  chief  claim  to  distinction  is  his  success  as  a  dis- 
ciplinarian.   It  was  at  this  time  absolutely  necessary 
that  something  should  be  done  to  suppress  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  ultra-Protestants,  who,  during  Grindal's 
primacy,  had  met  with  little  opposition.    The  Preci- 
sians had  already  gone  the  length  of  forming  a  distinct 
sect,  and  in  1573  established  their  first  "  presbytery  *' 
at  Wandsworth.    They  were  rivalled  by  three  other 
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sectarian  systemB — the  Brownists,  afterwards  notorious 
as  the  sect  of  Congregationalists  or  Independents ;  the 
Anabaptists;  and  the  Familists,  or  Family  of  Love. 
The  distinguishing  traits  of  the  first-named  sect  were 
disintegration  and  rejection  of  authority — each  congre- 
gation being  allowed  to  choose  its  own  forms  of  doctrine 
and  discipline.  The  principles  of  Christianity  were 
thus  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  ignorant  many.  It  was 
taught  that  private  interpretation  of  Scripture  was  the 
foundation  of  religion ;  and  that  not  the  wise  or  learned, 
but  the  man  who  made  most  show  of  piety,  was  the 
soundest  interpreter.  What  hypocrisy,  arrogance,  and 
ignorant  bigotry  this  system  engendered  was  seen 
in  the  next  century,  when  the  great  movement  in 
favour  of  constitutional  government  brought  the  In- 
dependents "  to  the  fore  and  tested  their  pretensions  as 
friends  of  liberty.  The  founder  of  the  sect  was  Bobert 
Brown,  a  Puritan  Norfolk  clergyman,  who  disturbed 
England  by  rancorous  abuse  of  the  Church  during  the 
years  1570-1580.  It  is  shameful  to  record  that  while 
two  ignorant  followers  who  circulated  his  scurrilous 
pamphlets  were  hanged,  the  real  author  of  the  mischief 
was  repeatedly  restored  to  liberty  by  the  influence  of 
Lord  Burleigh,  his  kinsman.  Being  at  last  menaced 
by  the  High  Commission  Court,  he  retired  to  Holland, 
the  nursery  of  Protestant  eccentricities.  Even  here  his 
love  of  dissidence  embroiled  him.  In  Scotland,  equally 
full  of  religious  discord  and  confusioxf,  Brown  got  im- 
prisoned, and  he  preferred  to  tax  again  the  mercies  of  the 
English  Church.  His  turbulent  conduct  at  Northampton 
induced  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  excommunicate  him. 
Shortly  after  this  sentence,  he  appears  to  have  been 
pricked  with  remorse.  He  recanted,  and  making  his 
peace  with  the  Church  obtained  a  living,  where  he  died 
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at  an  adTvnoed  ag^o,  in  169%,  But  foe 

cccentiio  ]m  isoti  Lad  tbmm  in  spott  was  not 
bj  Ub  coiivemon,  To  the  Aitalii|ilaflli  we 
quently  alludfid  a«  a  most  dtogemti  asel  of  ; 

wlioso  turT^aleuce  from  time  to  time  roused  the  righteous 
indignatioti  of  tko  secular  powers,  and  made  Gallio^^ 
poee  a§  csliaiiiploiii  of  CSimfdi  dlMsiplina.  In.  tbe 
dse  of  tlitir  priTnte  ji3c]gm(?Tit  tboio  aeotaries  denied  all 
rights  of  property  and  all  furms  of  gOTiimineiit.  Thej- 
<x>iieecrated  inoeat  and  adoltety  Benoimliii^,  mk 
Ugioua' principles^  the  onBtomaij  restraints  <m 
interoc^nrBO,  On  tlie  samo  plea  tliey  broke  every  ( 
ment  or  pto^o  by  wbioh  the  magistrates  bound 
to  ]D9i^.|bir;$«|%  ^m%HB|^^  ' 
more  trouMe  &aB  the  B^wiy  ratfiW!  ^tnish  party. 
The  severities  of  Henry's,  Edward's,  and  Mary's  reigns 
were  again  found  necessary,  and  the  queen  insisted  that 
the  penalty  should  bo  burning,  not,  as  Foxe  the  martyr- 
The  ologist  desii  ed,  hanging.  The  Familist  sect  was  one  of 
the  many  strange  formations  which  trace  their  birth  to 
that  ultra-Pro testAnt  principle  which  has  been  termed 
"  Bibliolatry."  By  dreaming  over  the  text  of  Scripture 
the  Familists  evolved  an  absurd  sj'stem  of  mysticism. 
They  appear  to  have  denied  the  facta  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, Resunection,  etc.,  while  treating  the  letter  of  the 
sacred  history  with  a  reverence  like  that  of  the  Jewish 
Cabalists.  These  strange  enthusiasts  were  often  ex- 
posed to  persecution,  because  confounded  with  the  other 
really  pernicious  sects.  They  were,  therefore,  even 
more  hostile  to  the  ultra-Puritans  than  to  the  Church. 
While  such  were  the  leading  forms  of  dissent  when 
DwSrS  ^Vhitgi^t  was  appointed  to  the  primacy,  the  Church 
at  heart,  itself  still  contained  a  traitorous  clique,  who  had  taken 
Orders  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  subverting  the 
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ADglican  system  and  substituting  for  the  Prayer-book  chap. 
some  sach  work  as  Cartwright's  "  Book  of  Discipline."  . 
Among  this  party  aspirants  to  the  minibtry  were 
required  to  submit  to  a  ^'call"  from  a  ctaasiB  or 
assembly  of  Puritan  clergymen.  The  call  was,  of 
course,  regarded  as  the  real  sacrament  of  Orders.  For 
the  episcopal  system  and  all  Catholic  ceremonial  these 
men  had  a  downright  hatred.  How  far  this  might  be 
disguised  for  the  sake  of  expedience  was  a  favourite 
topic  of  discussion  in  the  dassis.  When  unrestrained, 
these  Puritan  clergy  would  openly  deny  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments,  and  rail  against  the  Liturgy.  The  one 
religious  exercise  which  they  reverenced  was  their  own 
preaching.* 

The  work  which  lay  before  Whitgift  was  just  such  wiiit«ift 
as  suited  his  abilities.  He  was  not  a  persecutor,  as  he  omml 
has  been  represented  by  the  Congregationalibt  his- 
torians, but  he  understood  the  importance  of  discipline, 
and  could  maintain  it.  He  was  determined  that  the 
Church  should  no  longer  be  the  cat's-paw  of  the 
Puritan  clerical  "ring"  and  its  self-seeking  partisans 
at  court.  What  Whitgift's  boldness  was  when  a 
righteous  cause  was  to  be  maintained,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  plain-spoken  rebuke  which  he  had  addressed 
to  the  queen  before  his  translation  to  Canterbury.  He 
did  not  shrink  from  telling  Elizabeth  that  the  spoliation 
of  the  Church  which  she  had  sanctioned  was  a  violation 
of  the  Great  Charter,  and  a  deviation  from  the  practice 
of  Christian  rulers.'  The  queen  probably  respected  him 

'  The  diocese  of  Norwich,  under  the  adminlstntlon  of  Bishop  Parkhant,  had 
become  a  liotbed  of  nonconformity  of  this  tjpe.  Complaints  of  this  dlooeM  were 
made  before  Convocation,  In  1686,  **that  nnworthy  persons  were  ordained  and 
instituted;  ...  the  Communion  not  at  all,  or  bat  in  part,  used  andobaenred; 
...  the  wearing  of  the  surplice  revised;  ...  the  Communion  was  rfcelwd  bj 
many  sitting,  and  those  that  conformed  to  the  Church  called  'tlme-wnrenk"*— 
Cardwell's  Synodalia,  toI.  iL  p.  5«6. 

'  See  the  letter  in  WhitgUt's  Works,  vol.  Ul.  p.  xllL 


■^y,  cTents,  \VbItp;i!t  lost  nothing  by  it  Tlift  tisk 
^rogiW*  purging  the  doricul  body  was  umle  easier  for  Will* 
AJuim '  by  tbe  qi«e»%  enforG^eai  of  the  three  testa  in  ; 

The  Bt&ttitefi  i^tiired,  though  the  bi«hops  eeldom  Apt- 
piled  the  test,  th&t  the  Prayer-book,  Articles,  aad  roy^l 
supremacy  should  bo  acknowledged  by  all  clergynn^n. 
The  Furttaiui  dklilc^  the  Fnyssr^book,  cba&d 
the  doc^nat  restricttcniB  of  tbe  Artidflfli 
op},u>WM*.I  t-M  x^'\A  Ki.ii.n>macy  on  wmdii^ 
as  the  BgmaDi&ta  were  Crom  ^sfyifmm  to  tboj 
Whitgift,  after  ^cmmUaiion  wilk  die  bU 
province,  drew  up  some  canons,  wherein  theee  thm- 

false  bretii^n. 

The  sixth  canon,  which  embodied  these  tests,  runs 
thus : — 

"  That  none  be  permitted  to  preach,  read,  catechize,  minister 
the  sacraments,  or  execute  any  ecclesiastical  function,  by  what 
authority  soever  he  be  admitted  thereto,  unless  he  first  consent 
and  subscribe  to  these  Articles  following  before  the  ordinary  of 
the  diocese." 

The  three  Articles  are — 

(I)  That  the  queen  has  supreme  power  over  her  subjects  of 
all  estates,  and  that  no  foreign  "  Power,  prelate,  State,  or 
potentate"  has  any  jurisdiction,  power,  etc.,  in  this  realm. 
(2)  That  the  Prayer-book  and  ordinal  contain  nothing  contrary 
to  the  Word  of  Gud,  and  that  the  subscriber  will  use  the  form 
of  the  said  book  prescribed,  in  public  prayer  and  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  and  none  other.  (3)  That  the  subscriber 
"alloweth"  the  Book  of  Articles  agreed  upon  in  the  CJon voca- 
tion of  1562,  and  " belie veth"  them  "to  be  agreeable  to  the 
Word  of  God." 

The  need  of  discipline  can  be  appreciated  when  we 
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find  that  these  three  reasonable  tests,  which  are  in  chap. 
effect  still  applied  to  every  candidate  for  ordination,  drew 
from  the  Puritan  clergy  a  howl  of  indignation.    The  ^Puri- 
tests  were  nothing  new,  but  the  bishops  had  hitherto  cannot 
been  careless  or  indifferent,  and  men  who  hated  the 


Prayer-book  had  taken  Holy  Orders  for  the  sake  of 
emolument,  or  with  the  more  traitorous  purpose  of 
undermining  the  Anglican  system.    Henceforth  the 
bishops  were  to  see  that  their  clergy  literally  subscribed 
to  the  crucial  propositions,  and  the  shifty  evasions  of  the 
Puritan  clergy  were  rendered  impossible.  Several  were 
deprived.    They  appealed  to  their  lay  patrons  at  court,  Th«ir 
and  the  Council,  not  knowing  what  sort  of  man  they  SJStter* 
had  to  deal  with,  summoned  Whitgift  with  the  intention  ^Sh°*^ 
of  cowing  him.  The  archbishop  replied  that  he  himself  whit»ifi. 
was  the  proper  person  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the 
deprived  ministers,  and  that    the  matter  was  not  in- 
cident to  that  honourable  board.*'    The  queen  was  wise 
enough  to  express  her  sympathy  with  the  primate,  and 
the  Council  thought  it  better  to  be  silent.  Whitgift, 
who  ever  blended  mercy  with  justice,  showed  the 
greatest  deference  to  individual  scruples,  and  won  over 
many  of  the  malcontents.  He  was  determined,  however, 
that  the  Church  should  be  thoroughly  purged  of  Dis- 
Fcnters  in  clerical  disguise,  and  he  supplemented  his 
former  publication  with  a  body  of  twenty-four  Articles  whitcui's 
which  suspected  clergymen  might  be  called  upon  tojjj^*^ 
sign.    The  Articles  were  not  well  devised,  and  this'^'^*'*^ 
proceeding,  besides  infuriating  Leice>tcr,  Enolles,  and 
the  Puritan  statesmen,  elicited  a  remonstrance  from 
one  of  the  soundest  Churchmen,  Cecil  Lord  Burleigh. 
A  fierce  battle  was  for  some  time  cariied  on  between 
the  two  parties.    Bills,  supported  by  popular  petitions, 
were  moved  in  the  Commons  in  1584  and  1587,  to  the 
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effecl  iJuit  epMeco|>arry  bIjohM  be  aboliftlied  and  a 
tan  ** Directory"  hiibi^f itutcd  fur  the  Pr&jrer-book.  Tlid 
qoeaa's  firm  Bnppori  of  Wkitgtft  prevestted  thd 
Ohufdii  party  from  fleonring  mxj  advantage  Soon 
own  raiicmr  and  tiinliirnity  completely  alicnat.L'd  llie 
sympatby  of  Farli&ULent  from  tha  victlma  of  WiiLt^^^| 
wlxolfiioma  ii8T«irii^.  *^  A  ir«act!o&  agam«t  tHi  ^^nSfl^ 
vet  in,  wliic^i,  Loforti  the  cBd  of  tlie  relgrtj  \vah  i-nm* 
flatidy  eatablished.  They  did  not  again  bcooiue  popnlir 
HBtil  flm  siii^iiLiMmifl  polky  of  tlie  Stimrt  Uags  htid 
anoolated  their  i»ii«e  with  tbat  af  liberty  and  jnatioe  " 
For  now  tba  JiggrisTed  began  to  bare  reconno  to 
piacticea  wbioL  Mtaimlly  fe&dered  them  odious  to  all 
honent  BiigUdmftb  aa^ediont  of  lihulKm,  thijlg^ 
ojipoDCTitB  in  scurriloTia  anotiymous  pamphlets  had  'been 
tried  by  the  ultra-Protestant  school  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  In  the  literature  which 
was  now  published  under  the  name  of  Martin  Mar- 
*  prelate,"  the  clergy  and  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  defamed  with  an  unscrupulous  malignity 
hitherto  unpar  Jleled.  The  attacks  were  extended  to 
the  queen  and  the  statesmen  who  supported  the  Church. 
The  "Martin  Marprelate"  libels  emanated  from  a 
movable  printing  press,  which  was  shifted  from  town 
to  town.  It  was  at  last  captured  at  Manchester  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  finally  suppressed.  The  parties 
chiefly  implicated  in  this  affair  were  Throgmorton 
and  Fenncr,  and  two  suspended  ministers,  Penry  and 
Nicholas  IJdal.  Penry,  proving  impervious  to  leniency, 
was  executed  in  1593.  Udal  died  shortly  after  his  im- 
prisonment. The  guilt  of  the  libellers  was  heightened 
by  their  deliberately  choosing  for  their  occasion  a  period 
when  the  Government  was  harassed  by  the  prospect 
of  the  Spanish  invasion.  The  tracts  have  been  reprinted 
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in  modern  times.  They  appear  to  be  oonspicaons  rather  chap. 
for  gross  and  fonl  invective  than  facetionsness.^  The  - 
titles  of  some  of  these  attaeks  are — "  The  Epifttle  to  the 
Convocation  House,"  "  The  Epitome  "  "  Bishop  Cooper's 
Admonition,"  "Ha'  ye  any  work  for  a  Cooper?"  "The 
Protestation  of  Martin."  Thomas  Nash  replied  to  the 
libels  in  pamphlets  sometimes  betraying  real  hnmour ; 
and  Cooper,  Bihhop  of  Winchester,  was  deputed  to 
publish  the  answers  of  the  several  prelates  who  had 
been  the  objects  of  these  foul  aspersions,  in  a  more 
serious  work  called  "  An  Admonition  to  the  People  of 
England."  Public  feeling  was  soon  on  the  side  of  the  j^^untem 
Church.  How  completely  the  libellers  had  alienated  rvputa. 
from  their  cause  the  sympathy  of  the  Commons  is 
shown  by  the  Act  passed  in  1593,  subjecting  such  as 
refused  to  attend  divine  service,  or  impugned  the 
queen's  authority  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  to  imprison- 
ment, and,  in  case  of  persistence,  to  banishment.  The 
consequence  of  this  measure  was  that  the  scurrilous 
contingent  of  the  Puritan  faction  found  it  better  to 
keep  quiet,  while  those  who  were  really  actuated  by 
conscientious  scruples  emigrated*  Holland  was  espe- 
cially favoured  by  the  emigrants.  "Churches  were 
erected  at  Amsterdam,  Amheim,  Middelburg,  Leyden, 
and  other  places;  and  probably  never  in  the  history 
of  human  opinion  have  so  many  wild  doctrines  been 
broached,  and  so  many  strange  practices  set  on  foot,  as 
by  these  expatriated  Brownists  and  Barrowists  in  their 
sojourn  among  the  Dutch."  • 

The  closing  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  marked  state  or 
by  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Church.    Obvious  2 tb«  US? 
abuses,  however,  still  lingered.    Ever  since  the  fall  of 

'  See  the  Htvmi  of  choice  tenns  In  Hejlin'i  PrMbjteriaoa,  p.  S81,  or  Peny'a 
Stndenl's  English  Church  Historj,  pp.  333.  331. 
"  Perry,  Siodsnt't  Eng.  Ch.  Uiit,  p.  S3T. 
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tht:^  monafit cries  tlie  episcopal  onler  bad  main tai nod  an 
tiijduG  prcikiminfince  in  the  Anglican  system*  Again 
and  again  thd  sovereigDs  lu  thifi  period  had  been  forced 
by  the  non-com  pliant  attitude  of  Convocatioti  to  invest 
the  prim^ito  ^ith  despotic  authority^  TIil'  jirctenfiio^H 
*  of  Gmterbiuy  had  itdded  dignity  to  the  other  diooonm^H 
ftni  t&e  tibhofdb  1m  often  appeared  in  the  light  air 
an  oniliiyt*  papacy*  Tlie  t  |iisr<^[ud  luiirts  wera,  more- 
over, badly  manned,  and^  notwithitanding  WM^^^ 
0Ddfi&wiii8  to  nfturm  tiieiD^  T^dtaiiied  a  <diaiMM^^H^H 
peonlfttioi  ftnd  injustice.  A  stni^x|j;le  oiisiied  between 
the  aeonfar  and  the  ecdefiiaatical  judges:  tbe  former 
endeavouring  to  iiJce  aa  taa&y  caaaea  aa  poiallde  ottt  of 
the  f^ccleei  list  teal  ephere  by  means  of  '*  prohibitions '* 
from  the  courts  of  common  law.  Even  the  Court  of 
High  Comraiasion  was  subjected  to  these  prohibitions. 
This  antagonism  was  destined  to  lead  to  most  serious 
results  in  the  subsequent  reigns.  Another  consequence 
of  the  bishops  overriding  Convocation  was  the  infusion 
of  Erastian  sentiments  among  the  clergy.  Many  of 
the  earlier  Elizabethan  divines  appear  to  lose  sight  of 
the  Catholic  claims  of  our  Church,  and  to  base  the 
Anglican  system  mainly  on  the  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign to  appoint  forms  of  Church  government.  Even 
AVhitgift  seems  not  to  have  recognized  the  weakness 
of  such  principles.  Bancroft,  Bishop  of  London,  how- 
ever, defended  Anglicanism  from  a  more  tenable  position, 
and  boldly  attacked  the  Presbyterian  assumption  that 
bishops  were  **  unscriptural,"  in  a  memorable  sermon 
at  Paul's  Cross  in  February,  1589. 

Adrian  Saravia,  a  foreign  divine  resident  in  England, 
took  yet  higher  ground  when  he  claimed  for  episcopacy 
divine  origin,  on  the  plea  that  the  primitive  Churches 
in  every  country  had  bishops,  and  that  this  would  not 
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have  been  the  case  had  not  the  Aposties  regarded  obap. 
episcopacy  as  an  essential  part  of  the  system  founded  ^ 
by  Christ.^   Saravia's  views  are  qualified  in  Hooker's  Kookcr'B 
celebrated  treatise  on     The  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  JS^Sl^' 
Polity,"  published  in  1600.   Hooker,  as  Master  of  the  " 
Temple,  had  met  with  violent  opposition  from  the 
Puritan  Travers,  who,  though  not  properly  ordained, 
but  only  "  called "  to  the  ministry  by  a  congregation 
at  Antwerp,  had  himself  aspired  to  the  mastership. 
Disappointed  in  this  aim,  Travers  in  his  capacity  as 
afternoon  lecturer  at  the  Temple  endeavoured  to  con- 
trovert the  doctrines  preached  by  the  Master  in  the 
morning.    Archbishop  Whitgift  suspended  Travers  on 
the  twofold  charge  of   being  disorderly  and  not 
being  properly  ordained,*  and  to  justify  his  suspension 
Hooker  wrote  his  famous  work.    Hooker,  of  course, 
holds  with  Saravia  and  Bancroft  that  the  episcopal 
authority  is  derived  from  the  Apostles  themselves. 
He  weakens  his  case,  however,  by  admitting  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  everlasting  continuance  of  episcopacy 
was  not  enjoined,  it  might  be  conceivable  that  the 
Church  should  adopt  some  other  system  of  government, 
upon  urgent  cause. 

The  other  burning  controversies  of  the  day  related  to  Th« 
the  observance  of  the  Sunday,  and  the  doctrine  of  ^^Stm 
predestination.  The  features  which  now  distinguish 
our  insular  Sunday  from  that  of  other  nations  were 
almost  unknown  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  divines  only 
levelled  their  censures  against  buying,  selling,  and  play- 
ing games  during  hours  of  divine  service.  The  spirit  in 
which  the  day  was  regarded  is  illustrated  by  the  order 
in  Parker's    Advertisements  "  that    in  all  fairs  and 

'  SanTia,  De  DiTersls  Minlstonun  Rrftdibtu,  published  in  1691. 
'  See  Strype't  Whitgift,  ilL  IW;  Hooker't  Auswer,  ^  17. 
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ini:;.  canscil  no  li-ss  aston; 
was  set  «l()wn,  |i('iliaj»s  w 
the  Suiicliiy  at  the  expe: 
of  the  Church.   The  obse 
a  party  question.  Neith 
full  sympathy  of  many  d 
held  the  views  which  ¥ 
King  James's    Book  of  I 
ments  as  archery,  leapii 
etc.,  are  enjoined  for  Sund 
preacherd,  on  the  other  ha 
bowl  on  the  Lord's  Day  wt 
man."^    That  modification 
survived,  almost  unque&tiot 
period  and  till  the  present  j 
TiMvr»-     the  administration  of  Cromi 
JSSS?***"  shows  how  strongly  prep< 
than  divines  were  on  behalj 
predestination  and  election, 
of  Gains  College,  when  pi 
pears  to  have  decried  the 
*•  irresistible  grace,"  and 
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before  Whitgift,  and  an  assembly  of  divines  was  con-  ^H^p 
vened  by  him  at  Lambeth.    It  was  actually  proposed 
to  commit  the  Church  to  the  following  tenets : —  m* 

Iiambeth 

(1)  God  has  from  eternity  predestinated  some  persons  to  life;  ^^^^ 
others  He  has  reprobated  to  death.  (2)  "  This  moving  or  eflS- 
cient  cause  of  predestination  to  life  is  not  the  prevision  of  faith, 
or  of  [)erseverance,  or  of  good  works,  or  of  anything  which  may 
be  in  the  predestinated,  but  only  the  will  of  the  good  pleasure 
of  God."  (3)  The  number  predestinated  is  limited  before,  and 
cannot  be  increased  or  lessened.  (4)  Those  not  predestinated  to 
life  will  of  necessity  be  d  imned.  (5)  True  faith  and  sanctifica- 
tion  does  not  fall  away,  and  does  not  vanish  in  the  elect  either 
totally  or  finally."  (6)  A  man  endowed  with  justifying  faith 
has  certainty  of  remission  of  sius,  and  of  eternal  salvation. 
(7)  Saving  grace  is  not  conferred  on  all  men  so  as  they  may  be 
saved  if  they  will.  (8)  No  man  can  come  to  Christ  unless  it 
is  given  to  him  and  the  Father  draws  him,  but  all  men  are  not 
drawn  by  the  Father.  (9)  It  is  not  placed  in  the  will  or  power 
ot  any  man  to  be  saved. 

These  nine  Calvin  istic  propositions,  which  are  known 
as  the  "  Lambeth  Articles,"  were  particularly  offensive 
to  the  qneen.  The  nniversity  whence  the  poison  had 
emanated  was  now  to  provide  the  antidote.  Barrett's  votae- 
views  were  those  accepted  by  Peter  Baro,  a  learned 
Frenchman  who  held  the  Margaret  Professorship.  Baro 
preaching  before  the  university,  boldly  maintained  the 
opposite  doctrine  to  that  of  the  Lambeth  Articles.  Again 
the  vice-chancellor  appealed  to  the  archbishop.  But 
in  the  interval  Whitgift  had  consulted  with  his  more 
learned  suffragan,  Andrewes,  and  been  warned  of  the 
Antinomian  tendency  of  the  Calvinistic  paradox.  He 
may  also  have  allowed  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  the 
queen  and  Burleigh  were  both  opposed  to  the  Lambeth 
Articles.  He  contented  himself  with  ordering  Baro 
not  to  meddle  again  with  the  disputed  doctrines,  and 
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cation.    On  tLo  doath  ^  Wlii taker  tbe  CalviniM,  t.lae 
qtieen  appointed  M  Begiofl  Frofeaaor  at  Garni 
Dr.  OrmUf  aftmr&rds  Daan  of  fi.  Paiil*A 
aiitboT  of  tho  Cat<>cln8m  on  the  BBCTftments. 

Yet  Calvin     Oxford,  whicli  produced  no  divine  of  any  eminence 
duting  thii  mgn  exoept  Hoijker,  had  become,  under 

dniBiD»u.         patronage  o£  Leioefitar  tlie  chancellor,  and  ti 
tuition  of  flnofa.  dlrines  bb  Doctor b  Beynolda  and  Hon 
phrey,  e^en  more  PuritAiiical  than  the  Bifltar  nniverffit 
Thie  imSmey     Osdbrd  may  to  mme  axtent 
garded  m  a  teeoMm  limi  the  Bontauitft  prooHTii 
earlier  days*     According  to  Heylin,  not  only  wer 

aU  the  CalTiniw  figoiiift  m  ^ 
and  the  points  depending  Aerenpon' 
Oxford  as  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church,  but  **the 
Church  of  Rome  was  inveighed  against  as  the  *  whore 
of  Babylon/  *  the  mother  of  abominations ;  *  the  Pope 
as  publicly  maintained  to  be  Antichrist  or  the  man  of 
sin;  and  that  as  positively  and  majestically  as  if  it 
had  been  one  of  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  faith."  * 


Heylin'8  Laud,  p.  51. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 
%AVM  I. 
A.D.  160a-1625. 

CbAncterof  the  r«ign— The  term  ^  Protestant"  applied  to  the  Ghnrcb— The  **  Mfl- 
lenary  Petition  "—The  Hampton  Goxirt  Conference — Its  resolte — ^The  Prajer-hook 
of  160i— The  Bible  of  1611— Ita  origin  and  history— Death  of  Whitgift— Bancroft 
Archbishop  of  Ouiterbary— The  ex^niwko  teat— The  Canons  of  1604— The  Poritaa 
controTersy— Folly  of  Bancroft's  conduct — ^The  absolotist  theory— Supprea- 
aion  of  Romanints — Restoration  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland— Abbot  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury— Two  heretics  burnt — The  bishops  and  absolutist  principles- 
Unfortunate  position  of  the  inferior  clergy— The  king's  ''Book  of  Sports  "—His 
delegates  to  the  Synod  of  Dort— The  king  turns  on  the  Calvinists  The  Spanish 
match — Lord  Keeper  Williams — His  attempt  to  oust  Abbot  from  the  primacy. 

The  accession  of  a  king  who  had  shown  favour  to  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians  was  regarded  by  many  faithful 
Churchmen  with  feelings  of  apprehension.  The  Puri* 
tans,  hoping  to  gain  by  the  change  of  dynasty,  promptly 
despatched  a  message  of  congratulation  to  Elizabeth's 
successor.  Dr.  Neville,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  was  sent 
by  the  bishops  with  a  similar  message.  He  returned 
with  royal  promises  of  a  reassuring  character.  James 
would  maintain  the  government  of  the  late  queen  as 
she  had  left  it  settled."  The  king's  patronage  of  Fres- 
byterianism  had  really  been  only  a  piece  of  policy,  and 
he  had  as  little  sympathy  with  the  Puritans  as  Whit- 
gift himself.  James  had,  in  fact,  learnt  from  experience 
that  the  men  who  denied  prelacy  were  easily  persuaded 
to  disparage  monarchy.  He  accordingly  took  for  his 
maxim  the  words,    No  bishop,  no  king." 
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King  Jwmm  wm  mil  venad  in  ibeological  11 

uid  took  an  active  part  in  every  r<:;H^ious  oontroverey 
ci  Mm  reign.  Hlfl  opiniaiis  w^e  in  a  state  of 
flux,  and  Mi  mnd^aiftdd  dtCMmdor  ud  Btlor  i 
commoii  &eDs*?  rendered  hm  intruttkm  on  tlio  tlieolog 
arena  juatter  of  regret  to  eober-mind^  Churtjhi 
VmmmAom  wm  not  alwaya  m&i  of  £xed  ofiiaiotis ;  il  i 
no  anomaly,  therefore,  that  in  tMi  Teiffi  the  piaotiisa 
punifihing  heresy  with  burning  waa  mnaoitated.  Tha 
king's  vs^sillatlon  and  cruelty  were,  hxym^tex,  otirpaseed 
by  hla  ap(p&tit6  for  adidatioa,  Impatietit  of  conati- 
ttttional  mtruntSf  be  naed  the  bishopa  as  tools  to  Garry 
out  a  policy  of  absolutism  ;  llatfi  ^  y-it^  and  mm  who  pro- 

eeote^aatieal  preferm^tii,  alia  %0  "urea  wTBogtana 

lost  in  this  reign  the  allegiance  of  many  lovers  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  who  bad  no  real  objection  to  her 
doctrines.  In  one  respect  only  the  Church  gained  by 
tbe  accession  of  James.  A  rabid  controversialist  by 
temperament,  he  looked  at  nonconformity  from  a  more 
philosophical  point  of  view  than  Elizabeth,  and  religious 
error,  if  persecuted,  was  at  least  tried  on  its  own  merits, 
and  no  longer  confounded  with  the  crime  of  high 
treason.  Under  his  rule,  therefore,  the  Erastian 
opinions  so  prevalent  in  the  late  reign  gave  place 
to  a  higher  view  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  reign  was  to  empbasize 
sharply  those  distinctive  features  wbich  separate  the 
Anglican  system  both  from  Romanism  and  sectarianism. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  to  indicate  this  attitude  tbe 
Church  had  now  informally  adopted  the  title  Pro- 


The  term 
*•  Protes- 
tant"  ap- 

pued  tothe  testant  "  ffivine:  it  the  sense  of    Reformed  Catholic 


This  appropriation  of  the  term  is  sanctioned  even  by 
such  Anglicans  as  Andre wes,  Ken,  and  Laud.    It  is  to 
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be  deplored,  as  having  given  rise  to  much  misconception  chap. 
in  modem  times.  Negative  terms  are  seldom  instrac- 
tive  as  definitions,  and  the  origin  and  continental  use  of 
this  particular  term  forbade  that  it  should  permanently 
retain  the  force  now  claimed  for  it  by  the  Anglo- 
Catholics — that  of  contradistinction  both  to  Bomanists 
and  to  English  sectarian  formations.^  Yet  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  l)een  anticipated  that  these  latter,  in  all 
their  countless  varieties,  should  claim  the  same  or  a 
better  right  to  the  designation. 

Still  hoping  to  secure  concessions  from  the  new  sove-  tim 
reign,  some  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  Puritanical  p^Sttm^ 
clergymen  drew  up  what  they  called  their  "  Millenary 
Petition,"  detailing  their  objections  to  the  Anglican 
system  and  petitioning  for  change.  The  document 
was  temperately  worded,  and  some  of  the  exceptions 
taken  on  minor  points  of  order  and  discipline  appear 
sufficiently  reasonable.  The  subjects  of  complaint 
were  specified  as  "offences"  concerning  which  it  was 
humbly  prayed  that  "some  might  be  removed,  some 
amended,  some  qualified."  They  were  detailed  under 
four  heads:  (1.)  As  to  the  Church  service:  exception 
was  taken  to  the  interrogatories  and  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  the  Baptismal  Office,  also  to  women's  admin- 
istering Baptism  in  cases  of  emergency ;  to  the  Office 
of  Confirmation  ;  to  the  ring  in  the  Marriage  Office ;  to 
the  cap  and  sur]>lice  worn  by  the  clergy ;  and  to  the 
longsomeness  of  the  Sunday  service.  It  was  asked  that 
would-be  communicants  should  be  examined ;  that 
ministers  should  not  teach  the  people  to  bow  at  the 

'  The  term  I'rotefttant  occura  in  none  of  the  Church's  furmaUrtet.  At  the 
Revolution,  however,  when  our  attitude  towanl*  Home  wft<»  vii-wed  mainly  in  ita 
political  bearingf.  an  oath  to  maintain  the  **  Proteotant  ReformMi  religion  eatab- 
liahed  by  law  "  was  inmrtcd  in  the  Coronation  Service.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sovereign  Ih  invented  with  the  ring  as  **the  enaign  of  kingly  dignity  and  of  defence 
uf  the  Catholick  Faith." 


lamt  of  3mom  i  tint  wkmk  fihmmsom  nf  0m 

Day  HlKMild  lie  taught;  that  the  torm§    priest,**  "ftbio- 

Ttm  \m  Md  ia  dmnA.  (2.)  JPiriilmr  it  mi 
Htei'lfeAi  Mttih  for  tLe  ftitmoi  Wtdinittecl  but  t^Tseh 
will  ptftacli  diligtmtl/  j  tluil  Moli  is  esunoi  ptmcb  be 
i^uioved  or  pensioiud;  tliBt  mxHMaiiaaof  W  not  ]W- 
ntittud;  that  KiTig  Edwanrri  etattik^  for  the  tawfuluM 
uf  mioiitoiV  marriagea  be  rt^vivt^d ;  that  tb»  oiilj  Uist 
deuuiBded  should  be  the  submipilioa  to  the  Articles  of 
Ba^igiiQii  ikod  Jdn^a  Ropfmacj.  (3.)  As  to  QmpA 
Unn^  and  «ifitiiteiiim9.-  Hut  bbbojpa  shoidd  not  hold 
henefices  in  eoumendam;  that  other  olorgy  sIlouKI  uut 

prini^oiis  ithotim  Im  t^ai^^sd^lS^ttwitTi  51  ft  8#v«n^i 

for  clerical  maintenance.  (4.)  As  to  Church  discipline: 
that  excommunication  be  issued  according  to  Christ's 
institution,  and  that  it  bhould  not  proceed  from  lay 
persons,  chancellors,  officials,  etc. ;  that  registrars  and 
others  should  not  put  their  places  out  to  farm ;  that 
the  canons  for  the  restraint  of  marriage  at  certain 
seasons  be  reversed,  the  longhomeness  of  suits  in  the 
eccletjiastical  courts  restrained,  and  the  oath  ex  officio 
mure  sparingly  used. 

The  petitioners  styled  themselves  "  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  that  desire  not  a  disorderly  innovation,  but  a 
due  and  godly  reformation."  They  desired  a  conference 
between  the  Puritan  and  non-Puritan  clergy  on  the 
topics  above  specified.  Elizabeth  had  refused  the 
Puritan  ]>arty  this  concession.  King  James  was  more 
complaisant,  regarding  it  as  a  good  opp<jrtunity  to  dis- 
play liis  theological  attainments.  Much  excitement  wai> 
caused  by  the  publication  of  the  petition.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  particularly*  agitated  at  the  prospect  of 
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being  mulct  of  their  impropriations.  The  king  quieted  ohaf. 
this  anxiety  by  announcing  that  he  wonld  give  the 
Puritans  a  fair  hearing,  but  that  he  wonld  do  so  with 
the  object  of  protecting  the  Church,  of  which  he  de- 
clared himself  to  be  a  loyal  member.  A  conference  TiMKMnp- 
was  accordingly  opened  at  Hampton  Court  in  January,  ^^te^lU. 
1604.  It  was  devoid  of  official  pretensions,  having  been 
summoned  before  the  king  had  even  been  acknowledged 
by  Parliament.  This  perhaps  excubcs  certain  infor- 
malities in  the  procedure.  Certainly  the  promise  of 
giving  the  Puritans  a  fair  hearing  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  fulfilled.  They  were  represented  by  only 
four  divines — Dr.  Reynolds  and  Dr.  Sparke  from  Oxford, 
and  Mr.  Knewstubbs  and  Mr.  Chaderton  from  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  these  representatives  were  nominated,  not 
from  the  Puritan  platform,  but  by  the  king  himself. 
The  Church  was  represented  by  Whitgift,  eight  bishops, 
and  ten  learned  divines.  The  king,  who  undertook  to 
act  as  moderator,  did  not  conceal  his  partiality,  and 
replied  to  the  arguments  of  the  Puritans  in  a  tone 
of  offensive  sarcasm.  A  preliminary  meeting  had  been 
held  by  the  king,  the  bishops,  and  five  deans,  with  the 
lords  of  the  Council,  that  the  king  might  receive  ex- 
planation on  sundry  points  in  the  Anglican  use.  On 
four  topics  in  particular  he  sought  instruction,  viz. 
(Jonfinnation,  Absolution,  Lay  Excommunication,  and 
Private  Baptism  by  women.  To  the  last-named  prac- 
tice James  appears  to  have  been  particularly  averse. 
The  conference  really  opened  on  January  16,  and  lasted 
three  days.  The  age  and  infirmities  of  Whitgift  pre- 
vented his  taking  an  active  part,  and  the  chief  spokes- 
man of  the  Church  party  was  Bancroft,  Bishop  of 
London.  The  objections  of  the  Puritans  were  digested 
under  four  heads:  L  Doctrine;  II.  Pastors;  III. 


S0  MCCLESIA  ANGLiCANA. 


The  nature  oC  ilw  ol^j' c  tiuji-.  inriy  Ix*  ^atln  il  fmmj 
amumary  of  tikft  '^Millenary  Petitio&  giveu  abaf 
•ppem  HMcocopflry  to  givi»  «  dalftxM  wtmmA 
conferonre.  Tlie  Furitari^  f  3C|irv>s,^N  fl  tln  rtti^i^'lves  satis€ed 
with  its  ro>ulrs,  hut  probably  ouly  because  thej  r©^ 
gttpSed  the  iirc^^tnt  m  imcstiWM  af  mot^  imp^ttftafi^ 
ohugee.  The  foUowitig  is  au  acoomni  of  the  alten^ 
iions  f ftoctioned ; — (L)  "  Abfiolution  Traa  defined  by 
the  addition  of  tiie  wordt^  *'or  remwion  of  iiiiit*'' 
(2p)  In  i3&reo  raR«.s  the  Iiecttcmaiy  mm  nikmA  Yrg  ihe 
iiiliititeticm  of  portions  of  the  Canotifoal  6cri|it«iwlbir 
portisiifl  of  the  Apocrypha.    (3,)  The  prayer  for  the 


The  Prayer- 
book  of 
1604. 


in  the  liibwiy  tiow  liitrMiiOQ^,  ■§ 

thanksgivings  for  rain,  fair  weather,  plenty,  peace, 
victory,  and  deliverance  from  plague.  (4.)  Trifling 
alterations  were  made  in  the  text  of  the  Gospels  so 
as  to  adapt  it  to  the  text  of  the  received  translation. 
(5.)  The  rubrics  of  the  Baptismal  Office  were  altered 
so  as  not  to  allow  of  Private  Baptism  being  performed 
by  any  but  a  "  lawful  minister."  (6.)  Confirmation  was 
explained  by  the  definition  "or  laying  on  of  hands 
on  children  baptized  and  able  to  render  an  account 
of  their  faith  according  to  the  Catechism  following.'* 
(7.)  In  view,  perhaps,  of  the  Puritan  outcry  for  examina- 
tion of  communicants,  a  really  substantial  innovation 
was  made  by  the  addition  to  the  Catechism  of  the 
section  which  treats  of  the  sacraments.  This  important 
and  valuable  composition  was  the  work  of  Dean  Overall, 
Prolocutor  of  Convocation,  and  afterwards  bishop. 

The  new  Prayer-book  was  sanctioned  by  royal  letters. 
The  proclamation  commands  all  public  oflicers  to  assist 
the  clergy  in  carrying  out  its  injunctions,  and  ad- 
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monisheB  all  persons  **  not  to  expect  any  further  altera-  ch^^- 
tiun  in  the  public  service."  The  sanction  of  Convocation  — ^ 
was  not  applied  for  until  1662.  This  act  of  royal 
encroachment  was  perhaps  considered  to  be  justified 
by  the  clause  in  Elizabeth's  **  Act  of  Uniformity/*  em- 
powering the  sovereign  to  ordain  and  publish  .  .  . 
further  ceremonies  and  rites,"  with  the  advice  of  her 
commissioners,  or  of  the  metropolitan,  in  case  the 
Prayer-book  of  1559  should  be  misused. 

We  have  yet  to  notice  the  connection  between  this  Tii«Bibi«of 
conference  and  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  pub- 
lished in  1611.  There  were  at  this  time  at  least  three 
English  Bibles  in  general  use.  (1.)  The  "  Great  Bible," 
which  first  appeared  in  1539,  and  which  was  sometimes 
called  "Cranmer's  Bible,"  because  including  a  preface 
by  that  prelate.  This  still  survived  in  some  of  the 
churches.  (2.)  The  "Genevan  Bible"  of  1560,  which 
had  obtained  an  immense  circulation.  Eighty  editions 
had  been  published  between  1568  and  1611.  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  best  English  translation  existent.  Its 
renderings,  however,  sometimes  betrayed  the  animus  of 
the  Puritanical  party,  and  this  disqualification  was  still 
more  apparent  in  its  notes.  (3.)  The  **  Bishops'  Bible  " 
of  1568.  This  wa<s  ill  arranged,  and,  as  a  translation, 
was  quite  unworthy  to  cope  with  its  rival  of  Geneva. 
It  had  been  enjoined,  in  1571  and  1587,  that  all  churches 
should  have  copies  of  this  Bible,  but  the  clergy  betrayed 
little  anxiety  about  the  execution  of  such  orders.  At  xtooridn 
the  conference  Dr.  Reynolds  censured  certain  mis-  tSj!^ 
translations  in  the  current  versions.  This  led  the  king 
to  express  his  wish  that  one  version  should  be  every- 
where established,  "  to  be  done  by  the  best  learned  in 
both  the  universities;  after  them  to  be  reviewed  by 
the  bishops  and  the  chief  learned  of  the  Church ;  from 
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theDi  10  be  fmontoa  to  ibe  Friry  Cbattdtl ;  And,  li«tlr» 

to  be  ratified  by  hU  royjil  liutlMJiitv.  an  J  tins  wliold 
OhuFob  to  bo  boiutd  untu  it  and  noae  otli^,"*  B«ii* 
tifoft  tkptfKAtM  t^tii  ^iMfticiii  isf  In  tfhH  fkdi^ 

TersioTt,  anil  flu-  kin^r  admitted  th^it  iie  bad  noticed  in 
tb^  Genevaa  Bible  '*aomo  notes  vety  p&rtUl,  uatruep 
isditioilii  aaToatitig  toc»  mvdt  ixf  ^ugetoos  «aA 
traitorous  oono*.  irH  "  Thlft  -^m  ill  tl»t  wa-s  done  at 
the  ognf&renca*  In  July,  1604»  wo  find  King  James 
ifilbtiii^g  BsDOrofl  that  he  had  appointed  ''certain 
learned  men,  to  the  nm&bar  df  fbur  ud  fifty,  the 
trauwlfttion  of  the  Bible."  BoubfleiB  many  Of  these 
began  their  Iftbonrs  at  once*    But  It  nfm  fflot  uitlil 

mi  II  I  iiiiii  MiiiiwiwiiiiiiliiiiM 

Death  or  resignation  had  then  diminished  their  number 
to  forty-seven.  They  were  divided  into  six  companies, 
two  of  which  met  at  Westminster,  two  at  Oxford,  and 
two  at  Cambridge.  Each  company  had  a  separate 
pnition  of  Scripture  allotted  to  it.  Each,  however, 
was  charged  to  send  every  book,  when  revised,  to  the 
other  companies,  **  to  be  considered  of  seriously  and 
judiciously."  At  the  completion  of  the  revision  at 
the  three  centres,  two  members  were  chosen  from  each 
company  to  superintend  the  final  preparation  of  the 
work.  The  new  version  came  out  in  1611.  Its  supe- 
riority to  the  other  versions  was  at  once  recognized,  and 
gained  for  it  universal  acceptance.*  The  recent  canon 
giving  legal  status  to  the  **  Bishops'  Bible "  at  once 
became  a  dead  letter.  The  new  version  survived  the 
proposal  to  supersede  it  made  in  the  Long  Parliament 

'  Barton,  Sum  and  Substanc4?  of  the  Couference :  8ec  Cardwell,  Uist.  of  Con- 
ferenceg,  pp.  is",  1H8. 

"  It  was  dcH^rilxHi  ns  "  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches."  But  there  is  no  proof 
that  it  was  ever  publicly  sanctioned  by  Convocation,  or  by  rarliament,  or  by  the 
king  in  Council.    "It  gained  its  currency  partly,  it  may  have  been,  by  the  weight 
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in  April,  1653,  and  has  since  been  accepted  as  the  ohaf. 
Bible"  in  all  English-speaking  localities.  It  is  only 
in  recent  times  that  a  more  extended  research  has  forced 
upon  the  minds  of  scholars  the  necessity  of  producing 
a  more  accurate  translation  for  general  use.  Whatever 
its  failings  as  a  reproduction  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  the  simplicity  and  rhythmical  beauty  of 
its  diction  will  always  secure  the  version  of  1611  a 
high  place  among  English  classics.  A  comparison 
would  probably  show  that  for  much  of  this  linguistic 
beauty  we  are  indebted  not  so  much  to  the  editors  of 
King  James's  version,  as  to  those  of  the  Bishops' 
Bible"  and  its  predecessors.  The  object  of  the  re- 
visionists, says  Dr.  Miles  Smith  in  his  preface,  was 
not  to  make  a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to  make  of 
a  bad  a  good  one,  but  to  make  a  good  one  better,  or 
out  of  many  good  ones  one  principal  good  one.*'  The 
words  italicized  refer  to  the  Bishops'  Bible "  autho- 
rized by  the  Canon  of  1604.^ 

With  the  words  pro  ecdesid  Dei  on  his  lips.  Arch-  DMthoc 
bishop  Whitgift  passed  away  shortly  after  the  close  of  ^  ' 
the  Hampton  Court  Conference.    Whitgift  claims  dis- 
tinction among  the  primates  as  one  who  presided  over 

of  the  king's  name,  partly  bj  the  penonal  authority  of  the  prelaten  and  schoUn 
who  had  been  engaged  upon  it,  but  still  more  by  its  own  intrinsic  superiority  oTsr 
its  rivals."— Westcott,  History  of  the  English  Bible,  p.  IM.  Tho  Bishops'  Bible  " 
is,  strictly  spotking,  still  th^  only  **  Authorized  Version  "  of  our  Church,  though  tUi 
term  is  often  misapplied  to  the  verdon  of  I6I1. 

'  The  following  are  the  moitt  celcbntod  translations  of  the  Bible Wyclifs  New 
Testament,  dr.  1380 ;  Old  Tratament.  dr.  1383 ;  Turrey's  (a  revision  of  WydiTs), 
1388  ;  Tyndale's  printed  New  Testament,  1525.  and  Pentateuch,  1530;  CoTerdale's 
Bible,  1535;  Matthew's  Bible  (a  compilation  fhim  Tjmdalc's  and  Corerdale's  by 
Matthew  Rogers),  1537  ;  the  Great  Bible  (a  revision  of  Matthew's  by  Coveniale), 
1539;  Tavemer's  (aUto  a  revision  of  Matthew's),  1539;  the  Genevan  Bible  (by 
Wbittingfaam  and  other  refugees),  15«0;  the  Bishops'  Bible  (by  Archbishop 
Parker's  committee),  1568 ;  the  Douay  Bible  (a  reproduction  of  Jerome  fkxmi  tb* 
Vulgate).  1609-10;  tlie  so-called  authorised  version  by  King  James's  translaton, 
1611.  To  these  we  may  nowsdd  the  revision  of  the  Mew  Testament  of  1611  tssoed 
in  May,  1681. 
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(BUT.    tmr  Olmreli  ^  «  nrfficftt  period*  and  by  Ibis  «imgy  ftui.^ 

tSjiL    t^'itiragti  purged  hoT  t:>f"  JilkTisos  witbiti,  and  prote 
ber  ftom  hoatUi^  tmm  without.  He  ban  l:>&m  unj 
branded  wftii  ibe  bbani^^  of  a  Hgoted 
account  of  the  eevrn^  siTpi^rf  sjsiun  of  the 
p&rty  during  his  primacy.    Those  who  bear  in 

stitution,  the  davtAfdlj^  expedients  to  which  they  had 

recour^  in  their  #llewpt  to  spread  their  tonets,  and, 

slMsraall,      ebmoitcy  wifh  whidkWhitgift  ever  treated 

Ik  fallen  foo^  will  regard  him  m  another  light.    lu  the 

IP  wordH  of  Mr.  Perry,  "  to  Whitgift  the  Church  of  Eng- 

lajid  tm-os,  tinder  God,  the  ptieservation  of  its  order 

and  diEcipHuc,  and  the  ^^^f/ffttillftt^ 

covetous  grasp  of  the  queen  and  courtiers."  ^    This  is 

a  fair  epitome  of  his  work,  nor  can  we  find  any  graver 

disqualification  in  this  priinate  than  an  excusable  want 

of  theological  attainment. 

Bancroft        Against  Bancroft,  his  successor  at  Canterbury,  may 

5fcant«r°^  be  levelled  with  more  reason  those  accusations  of  bigoted 

bury.        zeal  for  conformity  with  which  Puritan  writers  have  en- 
Dec.  1640.  . 

deavoured  to  assail  the  fame  of  Whitgift.   Bancroft  was 

a  man  of  warmer  temperament,  and  he  was  nominated 
by  James,  who  now  made  no  secret  of  his  hostility  to 
the  Puritans,  for  the  express  purpose  of  suppressing 
nonconformity  with  a  high  hand.  Clergymen  who 
had  ali  eady  subscribed  Whitgift's  three  Articles  of  con- 
formity were  compelled  to  subscribe  them  again,  then 
to  sign  a  declaration  that  they  subscribed  willingly 
The  ex-     and  ex  animo.    Those  who  refused  this  test  of  their 

uiixno  test.  ...  i>ii*i  .■ 

purpose  in  signing  were  practically  m  the  same  position 
as  those  who  refused  conformity  altogether,  save  that 
they  were  allowed  time  to  change  their  minds.  These 

•  student's  English  Church  History,  p.  364. 
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precautions  against  insinoerity  ousted  several  clergy- 
men from  their  preferments.  According  to  Bancroft 
himself,  the  number  amounted  to  forty-nine,  but  the 
computation  of  Puritan  writers  raises  it  to  three 
hundred.  Before  the  installation  of  Bancroft  the  way 
was  paved  for  this  stringent  policy  by  Convocation's 
acceptance  of  the  important  code  known  as  the  Canons 
.  of  1604. 

These  Canons,  though  fallen  into  desuetude,  are  legally 
still  binding  pn  the  clergy,  and  morally  on  all  professed 
Churchmen.  They  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  in 
number,  and  are  divided  into  thirteen  chapters.  The 
first  chapter  inveighs  against  the  Puritans,  and  declares 
all  who  affirm  that  the  English  Church  is  not  a  part 
of  the  true  and  Apostolic  Church  to  be  ipso  facto  ex- 
communicated. In  Chapter  II.,  which  treats  of  Divine 
Worship,  the  use  of  the  cross  at  Baptism,  concerning 
which  the  Puritans  were  scrupulous,  is  defended  in  a 
lengthy  argument.  In  the  same  chapter  occur  Canons 
prescribing  that  the  Litany  be  used  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays;  that  all  make  lowly  reverence  at  the 
name  of  Jesus;  that  Holy  Communion  be  received 
three  times  a  year  at  the  least ;  and  that  copes  be  used 
in  cathedral  churches.  In  the  third  chapter,  that  on 
Minitiers^  occurs  the  order  that  Whitgift's  three  Articles 
are  to  be  subscribed  ex  animo  by  all  who  are  ordained, 
admitted,  or  licensed.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate 
the  titles  of  the  remaining  chapters.  Chapter  lY. 
treats  of  Schoolmasters;  Chapter  V.  of  the  Decent  Fitting$ 
and  Ornaments  of  Churches  and  their  Repair  ;  Chapter  YI. 
of  Churchwardens  and  Parish  Clerks;  Chapters  VII.  to  XII. 
of  Ecclesiastical  Courts;  and  Chapter  XIII.  of  Synods, 
The  Canons  were  compiled  by  Bancroft  himself,  from 
earlier  sources.    After  being  accepted  by  the  Convoca- 


ratifK'<l  \)\  J'.irliaiiicnt. 
only  l)iii(liii<;  <iii  the  lait 
of  previous  statutes. 
TiM  The  effect  of  Bancroft's 

between  the  High  and  1/ 


1605  there  appeared  a  I 
"  Abridgment  of  the  Line 
ceremonies  of  the  Church 
objectionable,  but  as  sinfu 
abuses  in  the  Church  app 
is  much  larger  than  that  i 
Morton,  afterwards  Bisho; 
"Abridgment"  in  a  feeble 
of  the  Three  Cen^monies." 
those  which  were  the  specia 
viz.  kneeling  at  Holy  Corare 
and  using  the  sign  of  the  ci 
iwiyof        The  policy  of  Archbis 
crowned  with  success  that 
into  concealment,  and  man^ 
company  of  the  Brownists  ii 
themselves  to  religious  jai 
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of  a  test  nnBanctioned  by  Parliament  alienated  from  ohap. 
the  Anglican  syntem  many  to  whom  the  personal  > — , — 
liberty  of  the  subject  was  more  dear  than  religious 
uniformity.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  in  the 
limitations  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  which  the 
prelates  of  James's  reign  lent  their  sanction  lies  the  ex- 
planation of  that  strange  coalition  of  educated  gentle- 
men and  fanatical  Puritans  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  Great  Rebellion.  Even  in  Elizabeth's  reign  the 
judges  had  shown  much  jealousy  of  the  bishops,  and  had 
used  prohibitions  to  stay  such  Kuits  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  as  they  regarded  as  failing  under  their  own 
cognizance.  In  the  present  reign  the  collisions  between 
the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals  were  con- 
tinual. In  the  Parliament  of  1610  the  High  Com- 
mission Court  was  so  violently  denounced  that  the 
House  received  a  rebuke  from  James  himself.  The  tim 
argument  of  the  courtier  prelates  was  that,  the  judges  umoit. 
being  only  delegates  of  the  king,  he  could  take  causes 
out  of  their  hands,  and  transfer  cognizance  of  them  to 
such  tribunals  as  the  Court  of  High  Commission. 
Having  a  s^)vereign  favourable  to  the  Church,  they 
pressed  the  theory  that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong, 
and  that  Parliament  met  not  of  right,  but  by  the  royal 
sufferance.  So  plainly  were  these  doctrines  expressed 
in  Dr.  Cowell's  "  Interpreter,"  that,  notwithstanding 
JamoH's  recent  admonition,  the  Houses  determined  to 
protect  themselves  by  active  measures.  They  accord- 
ing  proceeded  to  imprison  the  author  and  suppress  the 
work  by  proclamation. 

The  Komanists  were  exposed,  in  this  reign,  to  the  snpprw- 
same  rigour  as  the  Puritans,  but  with  more  show  of  S«aMmi«i« 
justice.    A  plot  had  been  discovered,  shortly  after  the 
king's  accession,  which  was  held  to  justify  the  proclama- 

2  A 
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tioBB  and  FarliamentaTy  enflctmetitB  for  the  banishment 
^  BodftQ  priestB  and  JesuiiB  published  in  1604,  Driven 
tc»  d0^)emtioD,  the  victimg  of  those  aeT^ntlea  oouo^Ted 
tii6  iniqnitotti  ficheme  Qommonly  known  as  tbo  Qw- 
pimdcr  Plot  (160^)r  Four  J  wut%  namad  Choenwa^^ 
6^^,  Gametip  OM««rr,  impBoatad  in 
euiisj.irucv.  Tb©  two  awed  iiiiimd  ifae 
penultieii  of  bigh.  Imm* 

tioti  of  0111  an  1  Fin,  and  tliiifj  fomi  of  Christ larnt^"^  was 
hen  eta  forth  por^ut^  under  the  aevere  itattitea  paj^^aed 
in  tbe  fiispii  of  IWM.  It  U  mjmM^  t«lat« 
that  a  iaoimviital  teet  mm  ww  iatr^iimd  as  a  means 
of  eafoiigpg  oanfurmitj.  ^^^slatutes  Ta&M^o^^^ 
HiiijDii  ttipettnl  ]ierscn^P^|Pktceive  thJPRHHH^ 
according  to  the  Anglican  use  at  least  once  a  year, 
under  pain  of  fines,  extending  to  the  forfeiture  of  two- 
thirds  of  their  incomes.  They  were  also  required  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  renouncing  the  tem]>oral 
power  of  the  Pope  in  England,  under  pain  of  incurring 
a  prctmimire.  The  recusants  were  also  disqualified  from 
holding  ofiice  or  practising  any  jirofe-ssion.  These 
severities  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  between  the  divines 
of  the  two  Churches.  James,  to  whom  theolo-^ical 
disputation  was  the  crowning  joy  of  life,  took  the  lead 
by  publishing  an  Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance." 
To  this  Persons  and  Bellarmine  rej)lied.  A  wordy 
warfare  ensued,  the  details  of  which  need  not  be  par- 
ticularized. 

The  king's  interest  in  Church  matters  was  expressed 
in  a  more  commendable  manner  by  an  attempt  to  re- 
est<iblish  Catholic  organization  in  Scotland.  The  first 
step  towards  bringing  the  distracted  religionists  of  the 
north  into  conformity  with  the  Church  would  neces- 
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sarily  be  a  restoration  of  episcopacy.    For  this  the  way  chap. 
was  to  some  extent  prepared,  for  titular  bishops  had 
been  appf  tinted  to  the  ancient  sees,  and  in  1606  the 
Scotch  Parliament  had  granted  to  these  functionaries 
the  temporalities  of  their  episcopates.    The  king  urged 
the  Presbyterian  divines  to  suffer  the  nominal  episcopate 
to  be  converted  into  a  properly  consecrated  order  of 
bishops    After  much  pressure,  the  northern  divines 
a<j;reed  to  put  the  bishops  in  the  position  of  "con- 
stant moderators"  of  the  Church  assemblies,  and  to 
give  them  the  power  of  excommunicating,  inducting, 
and  depriving  ministers.    Oaths  of  obedience  to  them 
were  to  be  taken  by  those  appointed  to  benefices.  The 
way  was  now  prepared  for  giving  these  oflScers  their 
true  ecclesiastical  status  by  consecrating  them  as 
bishops.    Spotswood  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Lamb 
Bishop  of  Brechin,  and  Hamilton  Bishop  of  Galloway, 
were  accordingly  invited  to  England  to  be  consecrated. 
By  a  remarkable  exercise  of  discretion,  the  three  were 
raised  to  the  episcopate  per  saltum,  without  being  re-oetiao. 
quired  to  pass  through  the  intervening  grades  of  deacon 
and  priest.  In  justification  of  this,  Bancroft  had  adduced 
from  the  early  ages  the  cases  of  Ambrose,  and  others  who 
had  been  raised  to  the  episcopate  from  the  lay  estate. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  discretion  it  was  agreed  that 
neither  of  the  English  archbishops  should  take  part 
in  the  consecration,*  lest  the  proceeding  should  be 
misconstrued  by  the  Scotch,  as  designed  to  reduce  their 
Church  to  subservience.    It  only  remained  that  con- 
formity of  worship  should  be  established  in  the  northern 
Cliurch  by  the  introduction  of  a  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.    The  General  Assembly  at  Perth  voted  that  1«8. 
such  a  work  should  be  prepared.    National  prejudices 

'  1  be  BUbopt  of  London,  Ely,  Rocboter,  aod  Woroetter  offlcUted. 


but  the  Ato  ArtieleB  agreed  to  at  iHa  a>=m:'i!iMy  e 
promm  lliat  the  Bc?oUk  would  l>e  I^h^I  u  Uj^ 
same  \mm  m  thAt  of  Eag^nd.  Tlieee  An  i  ;  n  I 
joined  kneeliBg  at  thd  Sacminei^t  of  the  Lord's  tiuppir ; 
(2)  allowed  priTUte  eommimiou  in  caaae  of  BtokneaB;  (a) 
pot  mitted  private  bsptiim  in  oas«a  of  emefgenoj ;  (4) 
ofd«(red  the  w&tmm  of  oatedii£iiig^  ud  ootifiniwtiisu; 
iiid  (5)  enjoined  tlmt  hdy  days  and  teciwli  ih^iild  be 
dill}'  o bammed.  The  i^^errioe  hook  whix^  llie  SoOfteh 
hi«hopa  afterwards  drew  op  was  apfii^oved  of  ^  Sia^ 
fwM,  Imt  be  oomidend  tfaalil  ^Nnsll  be  iibptilitiG  lo 
intntduee  it  until  the  natioti  was  more  prepared  for 
the  mm 

James  exhibited  singular  wiBdoin.  His  conduct  con- 
trasts forcibly  with  that  of  his  successor,  whose  pre- 
cipitate endeavour  to  bring  the  Scotch  Church  into 
closer  conformity  resulted  in  the  extirpation  of 
prelacy'*  by  the  instrument  termed  the  "  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant."  In  the  distracted  period  which  ensued 
the  episcopal  succession  was  lost.  It  was  restored  by 
the  agency  of  the  English  hierarchy  in  1061. 

Bancroft  died  in  November,  IGIO.    The  most  popular 
divine  and  eloquent  preacher  in  the  English  Church  at 
tliis  time  was  Bishop  Andrewes.    It  was  commonly  sup- 
posed that  he  would  be  appointed  as  Bancroft's  suc- 
Abbot       cesser.    The  king's  vanity  led  him  to  confer  the  vacant 

Archbishop      .  ^ 

ot  Canter-  pnmacy  on  a  man  of  a  very  different  stamp,  Dr.  George 
bury.  Abbot,  formerly  Mabter  of  LTniversity  College,  Oxford, 
and  recently  made  Bishop  of  London.  Abbot  was  a 
sour  bigot  of  Calvinistic  principles.  He  had  had  little 
or  no  experience  of  pastoral  work  of  any  kind.  But 
in  a  preface  to  a  book  he  had  described  the  king  as 
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''zealous  as  David,  learned  as  Solomon,  religious  as 
Jo8ia8,"  and  so  forth.  Hence  his  promotion  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  English  Church.  The  one  satis- 
factory incident  in  Abbot's  primacy  was  his  courageous 
refusal  to  divorce  Lady  Francis  Howard  from  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  that  she  might  marry  the  king's  dissolute 
favourite,  Lord  Kochester,  a  refusal  which  impaired  his 
influence  with  the  king  till  the  end  of  the  reign.  The 
new  primate  undid  the  disciplinary  work  of  Bancroft 
and  Whitgift  by  giving  encouragement  to  the  Puritan 
irregularities  of  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
as  intolerant  of  error  in  religious  opinion  as  Calvin 
himself.  This  primacy  is  disgracefully  memorable  as 
an  era  of  persecution,  for  Abbot  revived  the  hateful  Two 
policy  of  the  Marian  times  by  encouraging  the  king  to  bamt. 
punish  heresy  with  death.  James,  cruel  by  nature,  lent 
a  ready  car  to  the  gloomy  Calvinist.  To  the  conster- 
nation of  his  subjects,  he  issued  a  writ  de  hseretico  com- 
hurendo  to  exterminate  an  ignorant  Unitarian,  named 
Bartholomew  Legate,  whom  he  had  failed  to  confute 
by  argument.  This  execution  was  shortl}*^  followed  by  xanhand 
another  at  Lichfield,  the  victim  being  Edward  Wight-  ***** 
man.  The  capital  punishment  of  heretics  as  such  had 
been  unknown  for  nearly  thirty  years ;  for  Elizabeth's 
victims  had  mostly  suffered  as  traitors,  not  for  their 
religious  opinions.  Great  indignation  was  therefore 
excited  by  these  cruelties.  The  king  did  not  dare 
again  inflict  capital  punishment  for  religious  error, 
but  contented  himself  with  consigning  such  offenders 
to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

The  Church  was  now  hopelessly  committed  to  theTh* 
cause  of  arbitrary  government,  and  was  incurring  such  ] 
odium  that  patriotism  and  Puritanism  gradually  became  \ 
synonymous.    The  political  attitude  of  the  prelates  of 


Ill  £€C£jmA  AmUCANA. 

ttttlenic  nt.  The  Isttthopa^  wbo  in  former  Fi^e^  l>eeii 
tiw  cKiMupionfl  of  liberfy  and  the  vindicatori  of  the 
righti  <if  *tiie  people^  w«m  mm  wtiiij^  ^spendwl  oa 
tJie  Oown.  In  tou  maii^  caiea  promotion  wai  ieoorod 
by  tmckliiig,  and  the  favoured  eooleBiafitio  kept  Kii 
footing  at  oonrt  by  arguing  from  tbe  pulpit  and  in  tlie 
Pqhw  of  Xiordt  in  bdmlf  of  a^lnte  minwt^y*  Tbo 
OekBunons  were  not  slow  lo  expreis  titeir  intolerance  of 
•tidl  4octritie»,  and  the  divipe  ri[^htof  Wi\%^  frequt-ntly 
iwexfid  flcaut  oonsideratiooa  fiom  tke  judgai.  ^eiU^ 
KuiIh}]!  of  liondfliif  wiio  had  il^^ed  Imfere  ilie  Ijotfda 
il^favotir  ^^f    nn positions  ^  asa  royal  priviL^fre,  was  c^m- 

iSft^lSSMPIHvlll  grant  e^mlBBUflS^ 

his  episcopal  favourites  (i.e.,  to  give  them  siipple- 
mentary  pieces  of  preferment  to  be  held  in  cammendam 
with  their  sees)  was  the  subject  of  a  suit  wliich  came 
before  Sir  Edward  Coke.  The  judge  incurred  suspen- 
sion and  dismissal  lather  than  unjustly  quash  the  trial 
in  deference  to  James's  mandate.  How  unworthy  of 
their  high  office  were  some  of  James's  bishops  was 
shown  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Lady  E.-sex.  Two 
biishops  were  found  who  were  ready  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  divorce  refused  by  Abbot.  On  the  lower 
clergy  lay  the  double  burden  of  oppression  from  their 
bishops,  and  increasing  unpopularity  with  the  political 
reformers.  Political  independence  was  for  them  im- 
possible, and  they  were  compelled  to  bear  the  odium  of 
a  despotism  which  pressed,  probably,  more  severely  on 
them  than  others.  The  poverty  of  the  clergy  was  such 
as  to  degrade  them  to  the  social  level  of  small  tradesmen 
and  gentlemen's  servants.  What  protection  they  re- 
ceived from  the  State  may  be  guessed  from  the  case  of 
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the  Rev.  E.  Peacham,  a  Somersetshire  rector.  Peacham  chap. 
had  refused  to  contribute  to  a  benevolence  "  demanded  > 
of  the  clergy.  He  was  put  in  prison  on  suspicion,  and 
when  his  house  was  searched,  a  sermon  alleged  to  be  of 
a  treasonable  character  was  found  there.  The  wretched 
man  was  examined  under  torture,  and  was  condemned 
to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  though  the  sermon 
had  never  been  preached.  He  escaped  the  execution  of 
this  sentence  by  dying  in  prison. 

The  king  was,  as  we  have  shown,  in  most  respects  tim  ksncs 
opposed  to  the  Puritan  party.  He  was  especially  averse  sporta/^ 
to  their  Sabbatarian  notions,  and  himself  published  a  ^*^* 
**  Book  of  Sports "  for  Sunday  afternoons.  Trask,  a 
Puritan  minister  who  ventured  to  defend  the  Sabba- 
tarian opinions  of  his  party,  was  promptly  set  in  the 
pillory,  and  thence  whipped  to  the  Fleet.  Of  Calvinism, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  royal  eclectic  was,  for  a  time  at 
least,  a  vehement  supporter.  When  the  Synod  of  Dort 
wa8  convened  in  1618,  to  settle  the  dispute  between  the 
Calvinists  and  the  Arminians,  James,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  sent  delegates  like-minded  with  him- 
self. The  persons  sent  were  Carleton,  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff;  Hall,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter;  Ward  and 
Davcnant,  heads  of  colleges  in  Cambridge;  and,  to 
represent  the  Scotch  Church,  Balcanqual,  fellow  of 
Pembroke  Hall.  The  discussion,  which  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Arminians,  bore  on  the  five  prominent 
points"  of  Calvinism,  and  is  therefore  known  as  the 
Quinquarticular  controversy,  llie  five  Calvinistic  de- 
grees were  these — (1)  Predestination  of  some  to  life 
eternal  and  others  to  damnation ;  (2)  Particular  Re- 
demption, I.e.  the  theory  that  Christ  died  only  for  a 
chosen  few ;  (3)  Original  Sin,  as  involving  the  total 
corruption  of  human  nature ;  (4)  Irresistible  Grace,  or 


tuna  on 


of  Ckd'B  Qhmm  I  (S)  VimX  ftomnoM  of 
ftre  ooit  verted. 

Thekinff!  A  few  years  later,  politicJil  ootiHidemiiuti^  indiiai&*] 
|h0  tQ  modify  Iiia  CalvM«m,  to  ehow  uiiiulg«iiQ9 
tir  Urn  Armxdmn  pdfttfiirmr  «jid  arcn  to  txtend  tolm- 
tinii  to  ihii  HomAmst&  It  wa«  iiow  ordered  tlmt  M 
preaohfirt  nnder  ihft  wilc  itf  biabop  or  dfla%  ttlMmU 
difloiin  ihfi  fol^fiiete  of  jmiivMisi^m^  doodon,  otid 
drritii^nmfc  Jfone  was  to  rail  from  tlic  i^ulptt  ai:aliiKt 
flwituli  KttA  p&pUta.  A  pKiclam&tioii  wm  iaaii 
"Oiiiiii^  ibo  vdmn  of  ttidti  fioouui 

i^ttfclild-  ill  p^SOB  *    T \i  e    i  r 0 1  I » f  1 1  ]  i  s     i\  n  ^(}  w  t\s 
iffittllrWibS  h&tit  on  etft'ctin^  n  iium iage  between  Pr 

and  tlijp  IijfiiTita  tif  Hpain,  and  desired  the 
opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  abroad.  The  residence 
of  a  Roman  bishop  in  pariibus  was  actually  sanctioned. 
This  concession  was  as  uncalled  for  by  the  Papists,  as 
it  was  offensive  to  Anglicans,  since  the  Jesuits,  from 
esprit  de  corps,  preferred  the  rule  of  their  own  arch- 
priest.  Great  excitement  was  caused  by  the  change  of 
policy,  and  Archbishop  Abbot  addressed  a  warm  remon- 
strance to  the  king  for  thus  *'  labouring  to  set  up  the 
most  damnable  and  heretical  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Rome."  Much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  nation,  the 
Spanish  match  was  broken  off.  Scarcely  less  unpopular, 
however,  was  the  prince's  subsequent  engagement  to 
another  Romanist  lady,  Henrietta  of  France. 

King  James  died  on  March  27,  1625.  Though  really 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  his  influence  had 
been  generally  detrimental  to  her  interests.  In  the 
character  of  supreme  governor  of  the  Church  he  had 
persecuted,  from  time  to  time,  almost  all  forms  of 
religious  opinion.    By  filling  the  episcopate  with  the 
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partizans  of  absolutism  he  had  alioDated  from  the 
Church  the  sympathies  of  patiiotic  citizens.    He  had  >J^1> 
allowed  his  favourites  and  flatterers  to  accumulate 
pluralities,  while  nothing  was  done  to  raise  the  inferior 
clergy  from  a  condition  of  abject  poverty.    His  unfor- 
tunate appointment  of  Abbot  to  the  primacy  has  been 
sufficieutly  noticed.    Great  excitement  was  caused  liord 
among  the  lawyers  by  James*s  promotion  of  Dean  wmjras. 
^Villiam8  to  the  office  of  lord  keeper,  now  usually  filled 
by  a  layman,  and  vacated  by  the  fall  of  the  great  Lord 
Bacon.     Williams,  however,  proved  himself  better 
qualified  to  fill  the  office  of  lord  keeper  than  to  bear 
that  load  of  clerical  honours  which  made  him  what 
Heylin  calls  **  a  perfect  diocese  in  himself."    Not  con-  hi» 
tent  with  receiving  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  Williams  oult^b^ 
coveted  the  primacy,  and  sought  to  bring  about  the 
downfall  of  Archbishop  Abbot  in  rather  a  singular 
manner.    The  archbishop  had  accidentally  shot  one  of 
bis  keepers  with  his  cross-bow,  and  Williams  urged 
that  the  homicide  constituted  an  irregularity  and  con- 
sequent unfitness  for  the  primacy.    It  was  in  great 
measure  owing  to  the  advocacy  of  Bishop  Andrewes 
that  Abbot  escaped  deposition  on  this  singular  charge. 
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CHAPTEE  XT?, 

A.D.  1625^1649- 

— Dt.  Ifstuitfticin'i  writkitfi^AtitiQl  jaw  optwnd  Id  ttacdfUliiiEi^^liMrtl^Hii 

1,  ^_|.,t,,i  i,r  ttjH^   riiiTmK.iii-Tln-  "  Vnw"  vt.tM'-Sn^p..ii^h.Ti  f.f 

Parliaineiit— Laud  and  Strafford— CourLs  of  High  Commission  and  SUr  Chamber 
— Sovorltics  of  Star  CTiaml)*^  f'xagR«Tatod— Laud  nt-t  responsible  for  thes^ — But 
for  tlie  religious  alurations— Laud's  reformation  of  abuses — Laud  protects  the 
Holy  Tables  from  desecration — And  discountenances  extempc'rary  j^rayers  and 
Blovenly  rvices — Laud  falsely  charged  with  Komunist  opinions — Laud  requires 
the  foreign  refugees  to  conform  — The  8abbi\tiirian  controversy — Arbitrary  pro- 
ct-edingsoii  b<.>th  sides — The  war  with  Scotland — Provoked  by  pncipit^te  religious 
changes — The  Stony  Sabbath — The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  -  The  Short 
Parliament — The  Convocation— The  Puritans  Uike  exception  to  the  sixth  C^non 
—  The  Long  Parliament— It,s  attack  on  the  High  Church  clergy— The  visitation 
of  churches — I'he  Committee  of  Religion — Assault  on  episcopacy — The  spiritual 
lonis  are  moblxd — And  imprisoned — Inconsistency  of  King  Charles — The  ci\il 
war — The  '*  Hoot  and  Branch  Hill" — The  Covenant  accef)ied  by  the  Commons — 
And  by  the  Westminster  Assembly — And  enforced  on  all  adults — The  Directory 
of  Public  Worship  — Use  of  the  Prayer-book  proscribed — The  I^resbyterian  system 
— Dissolution  of  the  Westminster  Assembly — Archbishop  Laud  unfairly  tried — 
And  done  to  death — Charles  refuses  to  sacrifice  the  Church — And  is  executed — 
The  pers'  cution  of  the  Church— The  Committees  for  Scandalous  Miui-iten* — The 
Conimittee  lor  Plundered  Ministers— The  Covenant  foiml  upon  the  clergy*  — 
Terrible  sufferings  of  the  clergy — Fate  of  the  bishop*—  Of  the  churches — Of  the 
universities. 

Long  before  the  reign  of  James,  men  had  perceived 
that  absolutism  was  out  of  date,  and  that  it  was  time 
for  Parliament  to  take  the  place  of  the  royal  Council. 
The  insurrection  of  the  Lollard  socialists,  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  the  reigns  of  the  strong-willed  Tudors,  the 
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Refonnation  with  its  transfer  of  papal  prerogatives  to 
the  sovereign,  had  all  condnced  to  defer  the  day  of 
political  reform.  Before  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
those  theories  of  personal  liberty  which  had  been 
germinating  since  the  time  of  Magna  Charta,  had 
sufficiently  ripened  to  augnr  a  speedy  alteration  in  the 
8  V stem  of  government.  James  eadeavonred  to  prop  np 
the  tottering  stmcture  of  autocracy  by  means  of  the 
Church.  The  bishops  were  to  be  backed  up  against 
the  Puritans  on  condition  they  guarded  the  throne 
against  the  encroachments  of  Parliament.  In  return  tim 
for  enjoying  the  rule  of  a  good  Churchman  the  clergy  uca  ar« 
were  to  preach  the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  natural  SSSSl^* 
result  of  this  alliance  was  that  the  Commons  coquetted 
with  the  sects,  and  at  last  became  Puritanical  on 
political  grounds,  this  semblance  of  PuritJinism  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  real  sectarian  animus  as  the 
Church  waned  in  popularity.  A  collision,  in  which 
Church  and  throne  would  share  one  fate,  could  only 
have  been  averted  by  the  accession  of  a  consummate 
diplomatist  such  as  Elizabeth,  or  the  promotion  of  a 
patriot  primate  such  as  Becket.  Neither  of  these  con- 
tingencies occurred.  The  successor  to  James  was  a  man 
of  amiable  disposition  and  virtuous  life,  but  utterly 
devoid  of  political  ability,  and  educated  in  a  belief 
that  the  English  sovereign  reigned  as  God's  sole  vice- 
gerent like  a  king  in  ancient  Israel.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  Church  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  prelate 
whose  many  talents  were  made  subsidiary  to  the  cause 
of  absolutism.  The  fated  transition  was  accordingly 
inaugurated  by  a  rebellion,  in  which  the  principles  of 
the  Church  were  pro>CTibed,  her  clergy  persecuted  with 
fearful  severity,  and  her  temples  wrecked  by  spiteful 
and  triumphant  fanatic& 
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The  nign  o^e^i  badly  with  the  maxriafo  of  CSwln 
to  ftn  immspfiiiiuiitig  £iiiE»ai0t«  Bei^elte  lUm  of 
Fnftnoe,  ftad  the  tK}tem|ii«it  impori^ioii  of  ft  jd&skm  isi 

forifigii  priests,  whose  preeenc©  aj^grieved  th©  Puritans^ 
and  was  a  violation  of  tlie  s^tutefi  ag^uut  i«ciiiMt«.  m 
A  msrol  Aigneemiiit  bad  been  mm^    tHie  f^dse  of  tSbe  ^ 

la&t  roipm  between  Jmno*,  rbj^ii  lr  iK,  ^nd  tlie  Pope^  that 
tbi^i  alliance  lihould  brigg  oQUCoaeiaus  to  the  Bomuists 
in  Enf^land,  Bat  lli^  mtim  vas  in  mood  tci  gtsstt 
finch  indnlgeiices*  The  Commoufl  eottsiJited  of  mm 
who  hated  popery,  and  were  leaimlng  to  dietrnet  pr&- 
«Mr%  ]  t  presented  to  the  king  a  pious  peUtiDD,  praymg 

for  the  exeoution  of  ^  h»ws  agaiiuit  Boman  itii«p' 
iioDaries  and  reonsattts.  Charles  endeaTOHted  to  sa^sfy 
Aio^il^  tlit^  J  petitioners  by  issiihig  royal  letters  to  the  arch- 
bishops, requiring  them  to  neglect  no  good  means  "  for 
finding  out  and  apprehending  of  Jesuits  and  seminary 
priests,  and  other  seducers  of  bis  people  to  the  Romish 
religion,  or  for  repressing  popish  recusants."  But  these 
lettei  s  he  practically  cancelled  by  secret  dispensations. 
Charles's  his  theological  opinions  Charles  was  quite  unlike 

caipoi^y*  ^^^^  father.  He  was  a  pronounced  and  consistent 
Churchman,  zealous  in  the  interests  of  Anglicanism,  but 
without  intellectual  ability  to  tolerate  other  systems, 
least  of  all  the  Calvinistic  school  now  popular  among 
the  English  laity.  Abbot  had  lost  favour  at  court 
before  the  death  of  James.  After  Charles's  accession 
he  was  practically  no  longer  primate.  The  pluralist 
Williams  was  equally  out  of  favour.  He  had  fostered 
the  popular  hostility  against  Buckingham,  and  had 
taken  part  in  intrigues  discreditable  to  his  clerical 
profession.  He  was  deprived  of  the  Great  Seal,  and 
sank  into  obscurity.  He  was  subsequently  tried  for 
subornation  of  perjury,  fined  £10,000,  and  imprisoned. 
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Andrewes,  In  all  respects  the  most  distinguished  divine 
of  his  day,  was  probably  too  moderate  a  man  for 
Charles.  From  the  first  the  sun  of  royal  favour  shone 
full  on  William  Laud,  Bishop  of  S.  David's.  Laud  had  primau. 
been  president  of  S.  John's  College,. Oxford,  chaplain 
to  King  James,  and  Dean  of  Gloucester.  He  became  a 
bishop  in  1621.  He  was  regarded  with  real  affection 
by  Buckingham,  but  seems  not  to  have  been  much  in 
favour  with  James.  With  the  public  he  was  unpopular, 
as  having  been  involved  in  the  secret  scheme  for 
marrying  Charles  to  the  Infanta.  Charles  had  for 
Some  time  honoured  him  with  his  intimacy.  Hence- 
forth in  matters  ecclesiastical  he  was  paramount. 
Laud  was  appointed  to  act  as  dean  at  the  coronation. 
The  ceremonial  employed  on  this  occasion  was  offensive 
to  the  Puritans,  and  was  subsequently  alluded  to  by 
Prynne  in  his  indictment  of  Laud.  A  crucifix  was 
displayed  on  the  altar,  and  an  ancient  prayer  was 
resuscitated  to  illustrate  the  sacred  character  of  the 
sovereign's  oflBce.  Before  the  coronation,  Charles, 
ignoring  the  authority  of  the  Primate  Abbot,  had 
directed  Laud  to  consult  with  Andrewes  about  the 
business  of  Convocation.  Here  Laud's  impetuosity 
and  want  of  discretion  had  been  sufficiently  displayed, 
for  be  had  counselled  that  the  burning  questions  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort  should  be  brought  forward,  and  the 
Calvinistic  formularies  be  rejected  by  Convocation. 
The  influence  of  Andrewes  prevented  this  injudicious 
proceeding. 

The  temper  of  the  nation  at  this  time  would  have 
taxed  the  abilities  of  wiser  rulers  than  Charles.  The 
deference  of  the  bishops  to  absolutist  policy  and  the 
revived  dread  of  Romanism  had  excited  such  sym- 
pathy with  the  Puritan  and  Calvinistic  party,  that 
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popeiy.**   The  Moantagiie  case  w&Il  illtiv^tofl  tb* 
2LS;y^  pi«TOl«ttfei»Ugtoii»pr^udic»,  Djr.Hoiiiitagii«,Beoloror 
Stamfbrd  IKtcib,  liad  lafril*  witton  agsinsl  oertoln 

firo.selytizing  Jesniti*  Wa  **  New  Gftgg  A>T  an  Old 
Goosa,*'  shawing  ihftt  tlio  Culvmuitio  tentte  thej  im- 
puted tiie  Chmh  of  Engknd  wmi  not  ita  dmtfliies, 
liad  Iveen  cens\imi  b  v  ArehLiNliup  A  Mint,  Ttl:*''!  ^  a 
\j  XMd,  Mountagoe  had  au^wereJ  his  ceiifior 
'  work  cif  mmBitx  te&dd&ey,  but  more  strmigly 

entitled     App^  Oiettmrn"     Tho  Oommoiii 
Charles's  fii«t  Bu!li«BieiLf  took  it  upon  theiatelT^ 
examine  this  produc^tion,  censtiro  it  as  not  agr^Ei 

wiOi  Itftjynpi^iPort.  and  ^ 

bail  of  £2000  for  his  appearance  at  their  bar  in  the 
next  session.  Land  interceded  for  Mountague  with 
tlie  king,  on  the  reasonable  ground  that  honie  of  the 
impugned  opinions  were  the  resolved  doctrine  of  the 
Cliurcli  of  England,"  and  others  such  as  were  fit  for 
learned  men  to  view  as  they  chot^e.  The  king  intimated 
to  tlie  House  that  what  had  been  there  said  and  resolveil 
in  Mountague's  cause  was  disjdea>ing  to  him.  But  in 
this  and  other  matters  Parliament  remained  uncom- 
promising. The  second  Parliament  renewed  the  attack 
on  Mountague,  determined  that  tlio  "  Appello  Ca^sa- 
rem"  was  **  dishonourable  to  the  late  king,  to  many 
worthy  divines,  and  to  other  reformed  Churclies  beyond 
tlie  seas,"  and  prayed  that  the  author  should  be 
punished  according  to  his  demerits,  and  the  book  sup- 
June  14.  pressed  and  burnt.  The  king,  however,  by  a  pro- 
1628.  clamation  acquitted  his  chaplain.  The  animus  of  the 
House  was  diverted  to  the  case  of  Buckingham,  whose 
maladministration  was  made  a  pretext  for  refusing 
supply.    To  save  Buckingham,  Charles  dissolved  the 
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second  Parliament.  Mountagno  incurred  no  farther 
persecution,  and  Charles  was  injudicious  enough  to 
make  him  Bishop  of  Chichester  soon  afterwards. 

The  levying  of  tunnage  and  poundage  without 
authority  of  Parliament  had  already  been  denounced 
in  the  Commons.  Charles,  however,  to  raise  the  sub- 
sidies which  he  could  not  get  from  Parliament,  was 
induced  not  only  to  continue  this  questionable  ex- 
action, but  to  raise  a  forced  loan  by  virtue  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  For  refusing  to  lend,  seventy-eight 
gentlemen  were  imprisoned  by  the  Privy  Council. 
The  Church  was  persuaded  to  compromise  itself  by 
abetting  these  proceedings,  and  the  pulpits  rang  with 
arguments  for  royal  prerogative.  It  is  creditable  to  ^x^YMtmrw 
Archbishop  Abbot  that  he  incurred  disgrace  for  re-  SSSSuum. 
fusing  to  make  his  high  office  the  tool  of  absolutism. 
A  sermon  of  little  merit  had  been  preached  by  Dr. 
Sibthorpe  at  Northampton  Assizes,  in  which  it  was 
laid  down  that  the  king  had  power  jure  divino  to  make 
laws  and  impose  taxes.  Buckingham,  with  the  royal 
sanction,  bent  this  sermon  to  Lambeth,  to  be  printed 
by  archiepiscopal  authority.  Abbot  refused  his  im- 
primatur, urging  that  several  statements  in  the  sermon 
were  likely  to  give  offence,  and  that  its  inferences  with 
reference  to  the  customary  allegiance  of  subjects  would 
not  stand,  seeing  that  the  loan  had  "  neither  law  nor 
custom  for  it."  For  this  he  was  put,  like  Elizabeth's 
archbishop,  Grindal,  in  a  state  of  quasi-suspension, 
being  compelled  to  retire  to  his  country  house  for  a 
time. 

In  making  Laud  practically  superior  to  the  primate 
Charles  had  at  all  events  honoured  a  man  of  real  talent, 
and  one  whose  rule  was  mainly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Church.    But  many  of  the  divines  whom  Charles 
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et«>ppbg-itaat  to  prefix  rnK^tit  itm         in  m^il 
rogativ^e*  Tbtt  mm  of  Dr.  MtiawAiteg  Ufautralei 
king's  priiLQipld  of  «Gti<m*   1^  divina  kaA  ftrwihiifl 
tbat  ''jiutioe  latarrsim  not  bftlmm  priim  ui,^ 
peopla, ,  .  « Ib'jmtiMitt^etirBeitttiQils;''  ^tMftfoysl^ 
will  m  impcwihg  loa^ns  and  taxes,  though  witbotit  tLo 

^elOTBal  dwttiiioik**  Whott  Ob«^  AmMnea  Ilk 

th  i  n1  1  'nr  1  i a m on tt  Hilhiirariii  jtc     s  co x\  d e t a  1 1 e 1 1  i  ti  bts t  h 
Hous^  for  tbem  ilaliDieQtA,        BenteucGd  by 
lotdi  to  imfmoiiTOnti  «  im^  wft  ftm  yefettf 
pimaioB.    Be  eecapod,  however,  witli  a  brief  inearcera- 
tlfin  ftud  the  diegi  ace  of  tenderitig  an  abject  jl^t^ijiiigg^ 

till?  Tloniies,    ^LiiDwariTi^  became  at  oiio^HPWJBI^* 
of  royal  favour,  and,  after  Laud's  trannlation,  was  pre- 
ferred to  S.  David's. 

In  retaliation  for  pulpit  politics  came  another  out- 
burst of  House  of  Commons  theology.  Laud  was  of 
o])inion  that  there  would  be  no  chance  of  peace  while 
the  predestinarian  dispute  was  permitted  to  rage.  He 
therefore  caused  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  to  be  re- 
prin  ted,  with  a Declaration  "  from  the  king  deprecating 
the  Btrife  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  limiting 
preachers  to  the  simple  and  grammatical  interpretation 
of  the  Articles,  and  declaring  that  Convocation  was  the 
proper  place  for  the  settlement  of  disputed  points  of 
doctrine  or  discipline.  Such  a  tolerant  treatment  of 
the  question  at  issue  was  not  to  the  mind  of  the 
Puritan  faction.  Dr.  Lingard  well  observes  that  these 
men,  if  the  champions  of  civil,  were  the  fiercest  enemies 
of  religious  freedom.  They  were  as  determined  to 
bring  the  Church  under  the  bondage  of  Calvinism  as 
they  were  to  resist  the  king's  encroachments  on  the 
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liberties  of  the  subject.  The  imaginary  horrors  of 
Arminianism  and  the  real  grievanoe  of  enforced  taxation 
were  associated  in  all  their  jeremiads.  The  Declara- 
tion "  was  assailed  by  Mr.  Bouse,  afterwards  Speaker, 
who  argued  that  an  Arminian  was  the  spawn  of  a 
papist,"  and  by  Mr.  Pym,  who  declared,  and  probably 
believed,  that  the  Lambeth  Articles  had  been  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  last- 
named  member  declared  his  conviction  that  Parliament 
was  the  proper  body  to  establish  true  religion,"  and 
that  Convocations  were  bodies  "  of  small  importance." 
In  deference  to  such  arguments  the  Commons  voted  the 
**  Vow,"  in  which  they  "  claimed,  protested,  and  avowed 
for  truth  "  the  Calvinistic  sense  of  the  Articles,  adding 
that  we  reject  the  sense  of  the  Jesuits  and  Arminians 
and  all  others,  wherein  they  differ  from  us." 

The  third  Parliament  continued  uncompromising  and 
unmanageable,  notwithstanding  concessions  on  the  part 
of  the  king.  Charles  had  released  the  seventy-eight 
gentlemen  imprisoned  for  refusing  the  forced  loan. 
He  had  thrown  a  sop  to  Abbot,  recently  readmitted  at 
court,  by  encouraging  him  to  hold  a  convocation  of 
selected  clergymen  to  devise  means  for  repressing  popery. 
He  even  gave  unqualified  assent  to  the  Petition 
of  Right."  The  House,  however,  still  clamoured  about 
tunnage  and  poundage,  as  well  as  about  Laud's  pro- 
ceedings in  restoring  decent  worship  and  suppressing 
Puritan  irreverence.  In  these,  as  in  other  proceedings 
of  this  primate,  an  excellent  intention  was  disparaged 
by  a  harsh  and  arbitrary  manner  of  action.  Matters 
were  brought  to  a  climax  by  Hollis*s  three  resolutions : 
that  whosoever  should  seek  to  bring  in  Arminianism 
or  other  innovations "  in  religion— or  advise  or  aid 
the  taking  of  tunnage  and  poundage— or  pay  the  same 

2  B 


Land  ana  '^^1^^*  ''^'^''^  millistcrs 

stmflbni    .^,^^1  Thoiujis  Wolitwort 
the  ranks  of  the  oppos 
as  Lord  Strafford.  It 
prinoiples  which  we  sh 
and  that  both  were  disa 
to  punish  offenders  with 
estimation  barbarous, 
snoh  sentences  were  repi 
no  means  so  manifest, 
kind-hearted  men,  estim 
devout  Christians.  We 
impute  to  such  men  no 
resid  the  signs  of  the  time 
oonrto  of      The  most  unpopular,  ai 
part  of  Charleo's  system  ' 
the  High  Commission  an* 
former,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  represent  the  jurisdi 
eodesiasticaL    To  suppn 
missioners  had  been  ced 
such  as  might  easily  be  a 
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factorily  disposed  of  by  an  ordinary  jury.  Its  members, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  1487,  were  the  chan- 
cellor, treasurer,  privy  seal,  two  judges,  and  one  lay 
and  one  spiritual  lord  of  the  Council.  In  such  a  body 
the  king's  influence  would  naturally  be  paramount, 
and  the  Star  Chamber  had  frequently  been  used  as  an 
engine  of  royal  oppression.  Charles,  on  the  Commons 
refusing  his  unreasonable  demand  for  subsidies,  raised 
money  by  questionable  expedients,  and  those  who  made 
resistance  were  informed  against  and  sentenced  in  the 
Star  Chamber.  Charles's  Star  Chamber  was  severe  in 
its  sentences,  but  the  cases  commonly  cited  do  not 
exhibit  it  as  more  severe  than  other  courts  in  the  pre- 
ceding reigns.  Dr.  Sherfield,  recorder  of  Salisbury, 
was  deprived,  imprisoned,  and  fined  £500  for  smashing 
the  stained  window  of  a  church  in  a  fit  of  iconoclastic 
zeal.  The  judges  of  Elizabeth's  reign  would  not  have 
treated  him  less  severely.  The  foul  libellers  Prynne, 
Bastwick,  and  Burton  *  were  sentenced  to  be  fined  and 
imprisoned,  to  lose  their  ears  and  be  exposed  in  the 
pillory.  Dr.  Leighton,  who  reviled  the  queen  and  the 
bishops  in  terms  as  strong  as  can  be  conceived,  was 
sentenced  to  be  publicly  whipped  and  branded,  and 

'  The  most  notorious  of  the  libellers,  Prynne  the  lawyer,  was  as  voluminoas  as 
scurrilous.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  troubles  was  a  lengthy  work  called  the  His- 
trio-ma<ttix,  in  which  he  inveighed  against  the  queen's  predilection  for  dancing 
and  theatrical  exhibitions.  He  was  summoned  before  the  Star  Chamber  for  freiih 
libeU  in  1637.  The  productions  of  the  libellers  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
strong  flavour.  In  Zion's  Plea  against  Prelates,  by  Dr.  Leighton,  the  bi>bup8  are 
••men  of  blood,"  "enemies  to  (iod  and  the  State;"  the  Cburch  \f  "antichristian 
and  satanical ;  "  the  queen  "  a  Canaanite,  a  daughter  of  Heth,  and  an  idolatreM." 
Felton,  the  aiiaas»in  of  Buckingham,  \a  the  subject  of  eulogy.  Bastwick,  a 
physician  by  profession,  hnd  published  a  work  in  which  he  reviled  the  blshopa  as 
'*  worse  than  the  devil,  rook -catchers,  soul-murderers,  hirelings,  a  common  wealth 
of  rats."  According  to  liurion,  who  was  a  schoolmaster  or  tutor  in  Holy  Orders,  hia 
episcopal  superiors  are  limbs  of  the  beast,  even  Antichrist,"  **  false  prophets," 
"  ravening  wolves,  factors  for  Antichrist,  antichristlan  muahrumps."  He  closes  his 
parody  on  the  Litany  w  ith  the  words.  **  From  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  from 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  good  Lord,  deliver  us." 
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to  have  his  Qixi  iNll  off  and  Ilia  nostrik  dit 
the  bHrbarouft  n^noer  of  tre&tmg  criinitials  for  yem 
afterwards.  Under  Uliziibeih  the  libellers  would  liAve 
certainly  forfaited  tlwtr  lifw  When  tbo  Pimtan  friotiinh 
vished  to  ismgniiift  Huir  Wiwfli  nitk  the  fl^crlfioe 
Citiii  preUte,  ^  lilam  of  «ll  lila  Btar  Climber  pro- 
MdiugH  wtuj  tbrown  on  Arolibiftlkop  iMd,  ftad  modam 
wAi&tB  of  tlie  earn  ftoqlugiail  oduMl  lufo  tried  t^i 
iO[irflOBiit  1^  -^pflmftla  w  ^l^gittiAg  in  p&rmnitlini* 
As  a  fat-t  Lniid'B  iiiflnonec  in  the  Stj^r  ('^Tnanilx^r  was  13 ot 
greater  than  tbat  of  tbe  oth^r  mombers^  and  in  ^ 
^jill«f  Ite  MbiBM  lA«ppflmt»  lM»  no  pwrl 
Ofclfc©  other  band,  Tor  tlu>se  prrn  ^s  ilin^^^s  in  rijnrcli 

tioiii»l 

responsible.  These  proceedings  will  be  noticed  in 
detail.  It  must  be  premised  that  the  theory  of  abso- 
lutism entertained  by  Charles  and  Laud  extended  to 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  matters,  so  that  the  rights 
of  Convocation  were  as  plainly  disregarded  now  as  in 
the  days  of  Henry  and  Edward.  Laud  might  have 
been  styled  Charles's  vicar-general.  The  clergy  were 
simply  ordered  to  carry  out  the  royal  will.  The  king 
censures  bishops  for  their  sermons,  ordains  by  his  sole 
will  a  body  of  Canons  for  Scotland,  even  sets  forth 
a  declaration  to  interpret  the  Articles  of  Keligion.  For 
these  illegal  acts  Laud  was  responsible  as  ecclesiastical 
adviser,  but  the  clergy,  no  less  than  himself,  had  to  paj 
the  penalty."  * 

In  1628  Laud  had  been  made  Bishop  of  London.  He 
succeeded  to  the  primacy  when  it  was  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Abbot  in  1633.  Practically,  however,  he  had 
been  at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  since  the 

'  Perry,  Student's  English  Church  History,  p.  415. 
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beginning  of  the  reign.  The  influence  of  the  favoured  ohap. 
prolate  is  apparent  in  the  "  InBtructions  "  to  the  bishops  s-iUl. 
published  by  the  king  in  1629.  This  document,  if  of 
questionable  authority,  is  undeniably  commendable  in  tto«^ 
its  object — the  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  and 
the  establishment  of  a  decent  and  orderly  ritual.  The 
bishop  is  to  reside  in  his  diocese,  and  not  injure  the 
estates  of  the  see  by  cutting  down  timber  and  granting 
leases  detrimental  to  his  successors.  The  office  of 
lecturer  or  preaching  curate  is  to  be  more  strictly  con- 
trolled ;  divine  service  is  to  be  read  before  the  lecture, 
and  the  prencher  is  to  wear  a  gown  and  not  a  cloak. 
In  the  afternoon  catechizing  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
sermon.  The  ministry  being  discredited  by  a  host  of 
private  chaplains  who  were  exempt  from  diocesan  control, 
it  is  ordered  that  chaplains  should  be  kept  only  by  noble- 
men and  certain  high  officials.  These  directions  would 
necessarily  rouse  the  hostility  of  four  classes — the  non- 
resident bishops,  the  puritanical  lecturers,  the  secu- 
larized chaplains,  and  the  country  gentlemen  who 
employed  them.  A  less  justifiable  proceeding  was  the 
suppression  of  the  "  Collectors  of  S.  Antholin's,"  a 
corporation  formed  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
livings  with  Puritans.  This  society  was  dissolved 
by  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  1633,  and 
the  livings  which  it  had  bought  in  lapsed  to  the 
Crown. 

Equally  open  to  censure,  however  commendable  in  i<and 
intention,  were  Laud's  provisions  with  regard  to  the  thTa^ 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar.    It  will  be  remembered  that  Jjjjjjjf™ 
Edward's  Council  had  adopted  Ridley's  innovation,  and 
ordered  the  removal  of  the  Holy  Tables  into  the  middle 
of  the  chancels.    The  innovation  had  been  treated 
hitherto  in  the  spirit  of  compromise.  Elizabeth's 


mm  ^I^JnnertSofisr  tkmgli  tii^efiag  f^tt     Holy  l^iKId 

■■StL*  tu  Btand  altar* wifi^  gainst  the  wall  wh^^ti  lu't  in 
uae^  allowed  it  tu  be  pl^oed  m  tbe  bodj  nf  tlie  cbaooeil 
in  m  tet  ttad  ^mtt  diMatiM  wlids  Btil^  Oonmnnsoii  ^ 

was  fi<l ministered.    In  IMM  of  the  chnrclu'S  this  ap- 
pearfi  to  h&ve  beoDioe  fit  |»6rmaii6iit  po^tition. 
«Wga  mm  Uttdaabtodl^  ocmducdT0  to  irravereiim 

la  disparagement  uf  tlie  diarcli's  holieet  rite,  Tfce^ 
church wanlen  wa«  wiml  to  iiae  the  Holy  Table  wbea 
making  cntiieH  in  his  aoooant  boair;  the  (K>£igTegiitioa | 
made  it  a  depoeitofy  for  ^eir  hata  and  dmbi  jjti 
©Ten  naed  m  a  poet  of  vantage  from  whi^  f9 1 
aermiin.    In  the  cii.su  of  S-  Nicholas'  Chtir^  AHngduii, 

w^mhJsmiki     

it  iiaa  bfiec  Ttfled  iliSnfhiB  Hely  TiHelScmll tiaaalft' 
"constantly  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel."  Xi\ 
order  to  the  same  effect  was  given  by  the  Council  with 
respect  to  S.  Gregory's  Church,  London.  By  his 
A.D.  1634.  authority  as  primate,  Laud  issued  an  order  that  the 
Holy  Table  should  everywhere  rest  altar- wise  against 
the  east  wall,  and  that  it  should  be  fenced  off  by  rails 
from  the  body  of  the  chancel.  Since  Laud's  arrange- 
ment now  obtains  in  all  our  churches,  we  can  gratofullv 
acknowledge  his  services  in  thus  providing  against 
Purit^m  irreverence  and  misconception  of  the  Church's 
means  of  grace.  The  informality  of  the  primate's  pro- 
cedure is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted.  The  episco- 
pate— if  we  except  Williams,  who  resisted  from  mere 
captiousncss — were  hufiiciently  willing  to  execute  the 
order  of  their  metropolitan.  But  the  Puritans,  of  course, 
discovered  popery  in  Laud's  decent  provision.  Dis- 
obedience, however,  was  not  tolerated.  Here  and  there 
churchwardens  were  excommunicated  or  imprisoned  for 
resisting  the  order.    Many  clergymen  appear  to  have 
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been  suspended  for  the  same  cause,  especially  in  the  chap. 
Norwich  diocese,  the  head-quarters  of  Puritanism.  ^\ . 

The  primate  also  gave  orders  that  ministers  should  And  dUk 
confine  themselves  to  the  Prayer-book,  and  discontinue  xumoas 
the  practice  of  using  extemporary  prayers  in  the  pulpit.  ^^Tnr 
Puritan  ministers  had  been  wont  to  interlard  these  23^*" 
extemporary  effusions  with  Calvinistic  or  political  shib-  JJJJJJJ^^ 
boleths.    That  the  people  might  learn  to  value  reverent 
worship  Laud  prescribed  greater  care  for  the  accessories 
of  divine  service.    Provision  was  in  some  places  made 
for  ornate  services,  such  as  offered  a  startling  contrast 
to  the  slovenly  "  kneeless  "  cult  affected  by  the  Puritans. 
In  his  own  cathedral  Laud  enjoined  that  the  members 
of  the  chapter  should  bow  to  the  altar  at  their  coming 
in  and  going  out  of  the  choir.    In  many  cathedrals  and 
episcopal  chapels  the  use  of  the  cope  was  revived. 
Churches  were  everywhere  restored  and  beautified. 

From  the  ultra-Protestant  party,  who  saw  Bomanism  jma 
in  the  doctrines  of  Van  Harmin,  Laud's  useful  labours  SS^^ 
of  course  elicited  a  "No  popery"  cry.    The  author  of  Jj^^ai«t 
the  "  Conference  with  Fisher,"  the  champion  of  Angli-  op*»*<»^ 
canism  whom  every  papist  admitted  to  be  the  greatest 
enemy  of  Rome  in  England,  hardly  needs  to  be  vindi- 
cated of  a  charge  which  merely  testified  to  the  ignorance 
or  rancour  of  the  Puritan  faction.    Laud's  noble  refuta- 
tion of  this  charge  of  Romish  proclivity,  when  it  was 
brought  forward  at  his  trial,  deserves,  however,  to  be 
quoted.    "I  have  converted,"  said  he,  "several  from 
popery ;  I  have  taken  an  oath  against  it ;  I  have  written 
a  book  against  it ;  I  have  held  a  controversy  against  it ; 
I  have  been  twice  offered  a  cardinal's  hat  and  refused 
it ;  *  I  have  been  twice  in  danger  of  my  life  from  a 

'  On  two  occasions  in  1633  a  person  came  secretly  to  Land,  and,  premising  that 
be  acted  with  the  consent  ol  the  aoouui  oonrt.  offered  him  a  cardinal's  hat.  Land 
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sabbata- 
rian  oon- 
troveray. 


popiali  plot;  I  imm  mimmtimd  to  raocmdle^ 
Lutberftnii  And  Calvin  iets;  mi  ttlQcefore  t 
deavonred  to  mtrodiioe  popery  " 

The  oongt^gitiQM  of  forei|^  Protostants  bad  oh- 
teijied  fiolar«tiQii  firom  Slixiiietli,  on  tim  ploa  that 
knew  not  suffidesit  Soglidi  to  Join  in  ^ 
tho  Chni  rlu  Lam!  witlidrf^w  tbiK  conet^aion,  and  bade 
these  privU^ged  woishippera  cxmfonzi  to  tbe  Chi] 
«1A  naUofi  or  «i]MriMw  «to  ilbtlafite 

sequent  on  <?x  cam  muni  cation.  His  coTl^luct  in  thb 
tuattar  appe&TB  at  fifst  stght  rather  harsh.  Batj. 

im  parpetinty  relipous  tibertiti  wiaA  mm^ 

iiJDst  of  tlie  fo^eiglle^^?  were  fHRBally  En«jl8 
because  able  to  conduct  business  transactions  in 
English.  They  must  therefore  be  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  Englishmen.  Those  who  were  really  ignorant 
of  English  he  allowed  to  use  a  translation  of  our 
Liturgy. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Sabbatarian  con- 
troversy had  widened  the  breach  between  Churchmen 
and  Puritans  in  James's  reign.  The  Church  divine<s 
desired  such  an  observance  of  the  Sunda}'^  as  obtains 
at  the  present  time  among  most  European  nations. 
When  men  were  not  engaged  in  worship,  they  were  to 
recreate  themselves.  Recreation,  in  an  age  when  the 
lower  classes  could  not  read  or  write,  took  the  form  of 
bodily  exercise.  Such  amusements  therefore  as  bowl- 
ing, dancing,  drilling,  etc.,  had  been  allowed  not  only 
by  the  English  divines,  but  by  Calvin,  Luther,  and  the 
continental  Protestants.    The  Puritan  theory,  which 

of  course  declined  it.  The  notion  of  there  being  a  Protestant  cartiinal  was  then 
common.  But  it  Is  more  probable  that  the  offer  was  made  by  some  foe  who 
wisbeH  to  give  a  handle  to  Puritan  or  Romanist  hostility. 
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converted  the  day  of  gladness  into  a  day  of  gloom,  chap. 
originated  with  the  Dntch  Anabaptists,  and  was  pro-  .-^'-> 
bifbly  exaggerated  to  accredit  pretensions  to  extra- 
ordinary sanctity,  and  to  gratify  a  love  of  dissidence. 
The  Puritans  at  this  time  preached  that  Sunday 
recreation  was  a  deadly  sin.  Chief  Justice  Richardson,  ArMtnur 
when  attending  the  assizes  in  Somersetshire,  had  taken  S^Jt? * 
upon  himself  not  only  to  prohibit  all  Sunday  diversions,  botto«id«« 
but  to  direct  that  the  prohibition  should  be  published 
by  every  clergyman  in  his  parish  church  on  certain 
specified  Sundays.    Laud  administered  a  severe  rebuke 
to  this  officious  judge,  and  enforced  the  Church  view 
of  the  question  by  a  procedure  almost  equally  inde- 
fensible.   James'M  "  Book  of  Sports "  was  republished. 
To  it  was  attached  a  notice  which  not  only  intimated 
King  Charles's  wish  for  the  continuance  of  Sunday 
sports,  and  instructed  the  justices  to  see  that  they  were 
conducted  in  an  orderly  manner  and  without  inter- 
ference, but  also  directed  the  clergy  to  publish  the 
royal  intimation  in  their  churches,    llie  issue  of  such 
a  direction  at  a  time  when  party  feeling  ran  high  was 
most  impolitic.     Laud  is  charged  with  the  graver 
offence  of  punishing,  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  certain 
clergymen  who,  on  conscientious  grounds,  refused  com- 
pliance. 

As  no  Parliament  existed,  the  unpopularity  of  their  tim  war 
proceedings  was  not  appreciated  by  the  Council.    It  so^iuid. 
was  not  till  the  war  with  Scotland  compelled  Charles  ****** 
to  summon  a  Parliament  that  public  feeling  found 
an  outlet.    The  war  itself  was  connected  with  re- 
ligious changes.     James  had  introduced  episcopacy 
into  Scotland  with  all  care  to  avoid  offence.    But  the 
jealousy  of  the  Presbyterian  divines  was  roused,  and 
only  sought  a  pretext.    In  Charles's  reign  it  was  easy 
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CHAP,    to  aspene  the  bithope  as  enemies  to  liberly.  Hw 
>       >  nobility  and  gentry  of  Sooilaiid  found  lew  dilBoallj 
in  crediting  snob  obargea  when  Gharlee  injndioionlj 
admitted  that  be  wisbed  to  leetore  the  lay  impropritr 
pvoToiwd  tions  to  tbe  Sootob  Cbnrcb.   The  king  inui  iwned  bj 
^Mat*     the  Scotcb  bisbops  tbat  snob  a  Boheme  would  be  impotae^ 
ticable.  Tbey  were  tben  leqnested  to  piepaie  «  dutinBk 
A.D.ie88.  Liturgy  for  Scotland,  wbicb  it  was  hoped  might  l» 
more  acceptable.   Charles,  bowerer,  out  the  gnmad 
from  under  their  feet  by  drawing  up  a  body  of  OanoBS 
for  tbe  northern  Ghuich  without  consulting  the  Sootoh 
clergy,  and  sending  it  for  their  aooeptanoe  on  his  own 
authority.     This  proceeding  caused  much  dissstit 
faction,  especially  as  tbe  Canons  were  of  a  Hi(^ 
Church  and  absolutist  tendency.    The  Scotch  Liturgy 
was  reviewed  by  Laud,  Wren,  and  Juxon,  and,  having 
l>een  ratified  by  the  king,  was  appointed  to  be  used  at 
Easter,  1635.    Its  first  appearance  was,  however,  de- 
layed till  July.    Tbi8  procrastination  was  naturaUj 
attributed  by  tbe  antagonistic  party  to  timidity. 
Under  such  aut^pices  it  is  not  surprising  that  tlie 
introduction  of  tbe  Prayer-book  did  not  commend  itself 
The  "Stony  to  the  people  of  tbe  north.  At  its  first  reading  in  Edin* 
jSSTws?-  ^^rgb  Cathedral,  on  the  celebrated  "  Stony  Sabbath,**  i 
riot  was  raised,  the  bishop  and  other  ecclesiastics  being 
pelted  with  whatever  missiles  came  first  to  band.  The 
agitation  was  not  ephemeral.    A  Puritan  organizatios 
had  been  busy  throughout  the  country  disseminatiif 
false  ideas  about  the  Prayer-book  and  the  episcopil 
^         system,  and  now  a  representative  committee  drew  up 
x«M^itnd       celebrated  document  called  the  "  Solemn  Leagw 
Covenant."        Covenant."    By  this  they  pledged  themselves  to 
edect,  "  without  respect  of  persons,  the  extirpation  of 
prelacy ;  that  is,  Church  government  by  ardibiBhqs> 
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bishops,  their  chancellors  and  commissaries,  deans,  ohap. 
chapters,  archdeacons,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  "7'-' 
officers  depending  on  that  hierarchy."  This  work  of 
extirpation  was  to  be  carried  out  in  England  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  The  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  restore  harmony, 
but  the  insurgents  would  not  hear  of  compromise. 
They  clamoured  for  a  "  Greneral  Absembly."  The  re- 
quest was  allowed,  and  the  AKsembly  proceeded  to 
abolish  episcopacy,  excommunicate  those  who  favoured 
it,  condemn  the  Liturgy  and  Canons,  and  denounce 
Arminianism  as  antichristian.  A  bloody  persecution 
of  episcopalians,  or  "  malignants,"  followed. 

The  king,  compelled  to  make  war,  saw  that  he  must  The  «'8iiort 
get  subsidies  by  summoning  a  Parliament.  The  new  mot." 
House,  however,  though  orderly  in  point  of  behaviour, 
pertinaciously  refused  to  treat  of  supply.  A  Puritan 
majority  clamoured  for  the  immediate  appointment  of 
a  committee  for  religion.  Laud's  concession  that  the 
committee  hhould  consist  of  members  of  Convocation 
and  members  of  Parliament  in  equal  numbers  was 
scornfully  rejected.  Mr.  Pym  made  a  long  speech, 
complaining  of  the  introduction  of  *'  those  superstitious 
and  infirm  ceremonies  which  accompanied  the  most 
decrepit  age  of  popery."  Altars,  bowing  towards  the 
east,  pictures,  crosses,  crucifixes,  were  the  special  subject 
of  his  complaint.  With  more  show  of  reason  he  de- 
nounced the  punishment  of  ministers  for  not  reading 
the  king's  proclamation  attached  to  the  '*  Book  of 
Sports,"  and  the  encroachments  of  the  High  Com- 
mission and  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  In  similar 
strains  spoke  other  Puritan  members,  the  upshot  being 
that  the  House  would  not  consider  the  question  of 
supply  "  till  these  grievances  were  redressed.  The 
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etM*    HtmH6  of  LoT^  cemfttr^  witit  the  Oommofia^  mmA 
'9^*     complianccj  ^vith  the  king's  wifihcfi,  but  the  iMjaEify 

^Df^- Pari  lament,  ami  t1ioy  <letailcd  seven 
Ipievi^ucee: — {!*)  The  licensing  of  popiab  **  book 
<!>  Seltog  11m  Heir  fbMo  «httt^wbe,  (3,)  Betting  i 
croj^ses,  image  a,  and  ciik  ifixen  in  f-atlit^drals,  chiiri  he^f, 
and  chapels.  (4,)  Re  fusing  to  adminmter  Jl*Ay  Com* 
nmnion  except  ftt  tho  altar  rsiU.  (5.)  Enforcement  of 
articlee  of  mquiiy  at  episcopal  iriaitatioiui,  (fi,)  Molost- 
ifig  and  depriving  godlj  ministers  for  not  Tosiding  the 
"Booik  of  S[>oTt8/'    (7,)  Enjoining  obeteancse  to 

mm  unLiPimr    ,.ti4JJl  i.J 

"pstsniiiit'tiii,  Iblld'fiM  Ins  mV^M  5f 

and  dissolved  the    Short  Parliament." 

The  Con-       According  to  the  usual  custom  Convocation  should 

vocation,  have  been  dissolved  when  Parliament  expired.  Laud, 
however,  wished  to  secure  subsidies  from  the  clergy, 
and  to  legalize  the  recently  impugned  "innovations" 
by  ex  post  facto  Canons.  The  anomaly  of  continuing 
the  sessions  of  Convocation  was  justified  by  opinions 
given  by  tlie  Lord  Chancellor  and  six  judges ;  and  to  be 
quite  safe  Laud  secured  a  new  writ,  summoning  the 

May.  1640.  clergy  to  sit  in  synod.    The  synod  was  full  of  loyalty. 

It  voted  the  required  sub^iidy  for  the  Scotch  war,  and 
resolved  that  every  minister  should  preach  once  a 
quarter  on  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  on  the  royal 
prerogatives.  One  of  the  Canons  of  this  synod  justi- 
fied Laud's  proceedings  with  reference  to  the  position 
and  enclosure  of  the  altars.  Reception  at  the  altar 
rail  and  obeisance  to  the  altar  are  also  enjoined  by 
this  Canon.    By  the  sixth  Canon  a  new  oath  of  alle- 

Puritan3    giance  to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  of 
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the  Church  was  to  be  demanded  of  the  clergy.  There  chap. 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  such  a  demand,  seeing  - 
that  the  Scotch  had  pledged  themselves  in  the  Covenant  t«k#ex. 
to  extirpate  prelacy  in  England.  In  fact,  the  form  of  the  th«  aixtb  . 
oath  was  borrowed  from  the  Covenant.  An  unimportant 
informality,  however,  in  the  wording  of  this  test  gave  a 
vantage  ground  to  the  unscrupulous  foe.  The  oath  con- 
cluded with  the  words,  "nor  will  I  ever  give  my  consent 
to  alter  the  government  of  this  Church  by  archbishops, 
bishops,  deans,  and  archdeacons,  ei  cceteray  as  it  stands 
now  established."  Et  ccUera  was  merely  an  abbrevia- 
tion in  the  draft  for  "chancellors,  commissaries,  ofiScials, 
and  such  like."  The  substitution  of  these  words  in  the 
printed  copy  was  inadvertently  neglected.  The  Puri- 
tans at  once  attached  an  insidious  meaning  to  the  ei 
c(Etera  oath.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  it  was 
protested  against.  The  people  were  taught  to  believe 
that  the  bishops  had  some  secret  design  against  their 
liberties.  Already  there  had  been  riots  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  Lambeth  and  Westminster.  Now  a  mob  in- 
vaded the  High  Commission  Court  sitting  at  S.  Paul's, 
with  the  cry,  "  No  bishop  I  no  High  Commission  I " 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1640  the  successes  of  the  Th^'OiOBc 
Scotch  compelled  Charles  to  listen  to  the  popular  Stnt*" 
demand  for  a  Parliament.  The  body  returned  was  the 
notorious  "Long  Parliament,"  which  met  on  November  3 
of  this  year,  and  was  not  dissolved  till  March,  1660. 
The  peers  at  York,  meanwhile,  concluded  a  truce  with 
the  invaders.  By  the  treaty  of  Bipon  it  was  arranged 
that  hostilities  should  cease,  and  the  Scotch  army  be 
supported  till  the  points  of  grievance  should  be  settled 
by  the  Parliaments  of  the  two  countrieB.  In  the  new 
Commons  denunciations  of  the  bishops  and  complaints 
of  the  recent  proceedings  in  Convocation  at  once  found 


Imdiittndb.  Urn  wted«ifttlfafl  ltMI« 

BurnB     tha  primats  and  the  otber  mombere  of  iha 
CfHiiiiiiBiiim  Goarl.  ^thm  followed  a  TOte 
Oofiin,  Prebefldatyof  Pm  iiam.  a  lca<!ing  bnt  inoiTeneiva 
member  of  the  High  Clmrch  purty,  was  **  nuj>orstitioii*i 
and  loand^ilt^nH/'    An  abmird  attempt  w^m  «  veu  mji4 
to  impeaeb  him  for  trea«on  bofoTe  the  Lords,  tmr 
had  been  directly  attacked  on  Korember  10,  om  Ihe 
*i  t  re  1 1  g  t }  1  o  f  a  pe  t  i  t  u  I  n  from  a  Ken  t  ish  c!  erg  v  man ,  who 
declared  he  had  been  grie^oiaely  periaeu^  hj  tha^ 

pcaelinir'iit,  the  fullm   WiBilsil^  who  liad  been 

mldaaM 

Williams  had  sufficient  sense  of  shame  to  refuse.  The 
primate  was  at  last  formally  impugned  in  both  Houses 
on  December  16.  The  Commons  resolved  that  the 
recent  Canons  of  Convocation  tended  to  disparage  the 
king's  prerogative  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
charged  Land  with  their  authorship.  The  Lords  on 
the  same  day  heard  a  charge  from  the  Scotch  com- 
mission, against  Strafford  and  Laud,  to  the  effect  that 
they  had  forced  on  the  Scotch  Church  a  Liturgy  and 
Canons  containing  "  many  dangerous  errors  in  point  of 
doctrine."  It  was  agreed  between  the  Houses  that 
Mr.  Holies  bhonld  impeach  the  archbishop  before  the 
Lords,  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  The  primate's 
warm  rejoinder  was  a  pretext  for  committing  him  to 
the  custody  of  Black  Eod,  and  on  March  1  he  >va8 
conveyed  to  the  Tower.  Among  the  bishops,  Wren  of 
Ely,  and  Pierce  of  Bath  and  Wells,  were  selected  for 
attack.  Both  were  impeached  and  required  to  find 
heavy  bail  for  their  appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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A  little  later,  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  chap. 
Wreu  remained  for  eighteen  years.  Strafford  was  im- 
peached  in  the  following  spring,  as  having  subverted 
true  religion  and  the  rights  of  Parliament.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  convict  him  legally  of  treason. 
The  Commons,  not  to  he  baulked  of  their  prey,  deter- 
mined to  convict  him  by  a  bill  of  attainder.  Charles's 
timidity  impelled  him  to  the  crime  of  ratifying  this 
unrighteous  procedure,  and  the  great  statesman  was  lUyiA. 
beheaded.  **** 

The  Church  was  now  to  make  a  terrible  atonement 
for  its  attachment  to  absolutist  principles.  Already 
the  Puritan  Commons  had  begun  to  tout  for  petitions 
against  Church  discipline  or  against  individual  clergy- 
men. The  incumbents  named  in  these  petitions  were 
summoned  forthwith  to  defend  themselves  before  the 
House.  This  was  the  prelude  to  an  attack  which,  both 
in  the  extent  of  its  range  and  the  pitiless  animosity  of 
its  procedure,  bears  comparison  with  the  famous  per- 
secutions of  the  early  ages.  These  severities  will  be 
described  in  detail  hereafter.  We  nhall  confine  our- 
selves for  the  present  to  those  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment which  gave  them  a  show  of  legality.  As  early  Th« 
as  January  31  the  House  of  Commons  had  assumed  to  2!^^ 
itself  a  right,  unsanctioned  by  precedent,  to  appoint  a  «*»««*»^ 
commission  for  the  visitation  of  churches.  The  pro- 
ceeding was  a  kind  of  parody  on  the  visitations 
sanctioned  by  the  Crown  in  1547  and  1669.  The 
Commissioners  thus  appointed  were  to  demolish  and 
remove  ...  all  images,  altars,  or  tables  turned  altar- 
wise,  crucifixes,  superstitious  pictures,  monuments,  and 
reliques  of  idolatry  "  out  of  all  churches  and  chapels. 
Such  was  the  authority  for  that  work  of  Vandalism 
which  was  in  progress  during  the  next  twenty  years, 


vatidiis    iiitr(t<lu((il  sinci» 
icqui-site-,  t<»  "ex.niiiiiL'  tlu 
the  Reformation  itself."  Fi 
Hall,  Morton,  and  Usher- 
se&fiionB  of  this  committee, 
rupted  by  the  sweeping  mea 
strong  party  in  the  Lower 
licize  the  Church  by  a  proi 
copstcy  and  a  substitution  o 
This  procedure  was,  of  c 
by  the  Scotch  commissionei 
ever,  as  unnecessary,  by  ma: 
headed  the  cry  against  abs 
fault  to  find  with  episcopacy 
And  to  the  Independent  cont 
as  the  "Rump,"  such  a  sche 
anarchy. 

In  March  a  measure  pass 
tSU^p^.  ^°^y  disabling  clergymen  fro 
but  excluding  bishops  from  t 
precipitate  alteration  of  the 
in  the  Upper  House.    The  ( 
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impeachment  was  preferred  against  thirteen  bishops  for  chap. 
their  ^hare  in  passing  these  Canons.  The  absurdity  of 
this  expedient  was,  however,  exposed  in  the  plea 
drawn  up  for  the  bishops  by  Mr.  Chute,  their  counsel. 
Popular  petitions  against  episcopal  government  were 
then  prepared.  The  Church  party,  however,  responded 
with  signatures  of  far  greater  weight,  and  even  of 
larger  number,  in  behalf  of  the  impugned  system. 
Oi)en  violence  was  next  tried.     The  mob  was  eir- 

.  splrltiial 

couraged  to  insult  and  assail  the  bishops  on  their  way  lonism 
to  the  House,  until  they  found  attendance  so  perilous 
that  they  were  forced  to  absent  themselves.  Twelve 
of  them  signed  a  protest  against  all  laws,  orders, 
votes,  etc.,  passed  during  their  enforced  absence.  This 
procedure  caused  an  extraordinary  exaHperation  in 
the  Upper  House.    The  bishops  were  at  once  com-  ^^^^^^ 
mitted  to  the  Tower.    Ten  of  them  were  released  after  Jan.  so. 
eighteen  days'  imprisonment,  but  on  February  6  a  bill  ***** 
excluding  all  the  lords  spiritual  from  the  Upper  House 
was  easily  carried. 

To  one  quarter  at  least  the  episcopate  might  have  xoMmaia- 
lookeil  for  sympathy  and  support.  The  conduct  of  Kinv 
Charles,  however,  towards  the  victims  of  his  absolutist 
policy  only  too  painfully  illustrated  the  text,  '*  Put 
not  your  trust  in  princes."  The  weakest  point  in  the 
absolutist  cause  was  the  present  king's  utter  incapacity 
even  to  lead  his  own  party.  Charles  had  sacrificed 
Strafford.  In  Scotland  he  had  made  most  disgraceful 
concessions  to  the  Covenanters,  and  even  ratified  a  bill 
which  declared  that  the  "government  of  the  Church  by 
archbishops  and  bishops  was  repugnant  to  the  Word 
of  God,"  and  that  "the  prelates  were  enemies  to  the 
propagation  of  the  true  reformed  Protestant  religion."  ^ 

'  OolUer,  EodM.  Hirtocy,  toL  vilL  p.  iS& 

2  0 


lor  Tfic  nia:iit'iiaiic<»  of  tl 
(.'Innvli  ami  State. 

The  civil        ^'ii*^  Parliamentary  factiol 
and  war  raged  till  the  eur 
1646.    Both  parties  througi 
on  religioiiH  matters,  but  as 
the  innovations  introduced 
sufficient  to  continue  our  ac 
the  sword  was  appealed  to,  t. 
to  tolerate  an  adaptation 
opinions.    The  definite  sevi 
Puritans,  and  the  urgent 
sympathies  of  Scotland,  nc 

TiM'*soot  impossible.    The  "Root  anc 

Blu."  episcopacy  as  "  a  great  imp 
and  '*  prejudicial  to  the  Statt 
in  September,  1642. 

The  reluctance  with  whi 
northern  religionists  was  u 
provision  that  the  Act  shoul 
for  a  year.    But  the  success 

timOot*-  surmounted  all  such  scruples 
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hundred  and  thirty-one   ministers  and  thirty  lay  chap. 
assessors — ten  lords  and  twenty  commoners.    Some  of   .  u^!^, 
the  ministers  were  Puritans  in  Holy  Orders,  and  to 
give  the  Assembly  an  appearance  of  respectability. 
Usher  and  other  eminent  Churchmen  had  been  named 
as  members.    These  persons  soon  ceased  to  attend  the 
sessions.    The  Assembly  had  already  begun  to  revise 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.    It  now  submitted  to  the 
humiliating  demands  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners,  and 
the  ordained  Puritans  pledged  themselves,  reluctantly 
or  otherwise,  to  extirpate  the  source  of  their  minis- 
terial powers.    The  Covenant  was  subscribed  by  the 
Commons,  the  Puritan  Churchmen  therein  not  ex-  And  the 
cepted,  on  September  25.    It  was  to  be  read  in  every  SnSur 
London  church  on  the  Sunday  following.     A  few 
months  later,  it  was  ordered  that  every  person  above  ^|2|J5jg^ 
the  age  of  eiglitoen  should  renounce  the  Anglican '•b.  is. 
system  by  swearing  his  acceptance  of  the  Covenant. 
Such  were  the  tender  mercies  of  the  protended  ad- 
vocates of  religious  liberty  when  possessed  of  civil 
power.    Much  has  been  said  of  the  severities  of 
Bancroft  and  Laud  in  enforcing  conformity  on  the 
clerical  body ;  but  what  were  these  to  the  outrage 
perpetrated  on  tender  consciences  when  all  men  were 
summoned  to  renounce  and  denounce  the  religious 
system  under  which  they  had  been  nurtured.  Of 
course,  one  result  of  these  proceedings  was  the  flight 
of  thousands  of  conscientious  clergymen  from  their 
benefices.    These  the  Presbyterian  divines  appropriated 
to  themselves. 

In  October,  1644,  the  Assembly  of  Divines  issued  a  The 
Directory  of  Public  Worship,  which  was  first  sent  to  ©fiSiiuc'^ 
Scotland  for  approval,  and  then  sanctioned  by  thoJ^^JISi, 
Parliament.     In  this  document  certain  broad  rules 
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CH^-    were  laid  down  for  the  oondiiot  of  a  rdigiou  ■Hiimi 
— ^  withont  liturgy  or  settled  formuln  of  anj  kind,  th* 
Lord's  Flayer  excepted.   Qeads  were  given  for  %  State 
prayer  which  was  to  inclnde  a  petitiai&  for  tlie  **ood- 
version  "  of  the  queen.    There  were  also  preaoriptioBS 
for  the  administration  of  the  Lord*8  Supper,  which  was 
to  be  received  in  a  sitting  posture.   The  dead  wen 
to  be  buried  without  prayers  or  leligioua  oearanKmisBL 
The  Presbyterian  Directory  proved,  as  might  have 
^M^rth*  been  expected,  generally  unpopular.   But  men  were  not 
book  pro-    free  to  revert  to  the  Church's  system.   Penalties  weie 
^S^vM.  provided  to  restrain  the  use  of  the  Common  Ftayer  in 
public  or  in  private — ^viz.  for  the  first  offenoe  a  fine 
of  five  pounds,  for  the  second  ten,  for  the  third  a  year's 
timptm    imprisonment.    The  Presbyterian  scheme!  provided  also 
■bhanMu     for  the  formation  of  daaseSy  each  representing  a  certain 
district.    The  aspirant  to  the  ministry  was  first  to  be 
elected  by  a  congregation,  then  to  present  himself  to  the 
presbytery  of  his  classiSj  who  were  empowered  to  examine 
and  ordain  him.    The  authority  of  the  presbyters  was, 
however,  subsequently  modified  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment appointing  **  Triers,"  mostly  laymen,  w^ho  were  em- 
powered to  take  part  in  the  examinations  and  elections. 
Provincial  and  national  assemblies  were  also  included 
©•a  1046    in  the  scheme.    For  guidance  in  doctrine,  the  Assembly 
put  forth  a  Longer  and  a  Shorter  Catechism  (the  latter 
intended  for  children),  both  of  a  Calvinistic  character, 
and  a  Confession  of  Faith  which  was  intended  to  super- 
sede the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  thirty-three  Articles 
of  this  ConfesHion  are  still  subscrribed  by  ministers  of 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  estaV)lishment. 
ofSy^^"     The  Prebbyterian  system,  however,  was  not  destined 
Wort-       to  strike  root  in  England.    To  the  Erastians  and  Inde- 
▲aMmbiy.  pendents  it  had  always  appeared  only  as    prelacy  "  in 
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a  new  guise.  Its  progress  was  stayed  by  the  growing  ohap. 
strength  of  the  revolutionary  party,  who,  by  the  *'  Self- 
denying  Ordinance"  of  April,  1645,  had  secured  the 
management  of  the  army.  With  commendable  pre- 
science the  divines  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
began,  early  in  1647,  to  disperse  to  their  new  benefices, 
and  the  sessions  of  this  celebrated  body  thus  came  to 
an  end,  without  collision  with  the  Independent  or 
anarchical  sectaries,  and  indeed  without  any  formal 
dissolution. 

From  March  to  November,  1644,  Archbishop  Laud  ArdMjWhop 
had  been  subjected  to  a  trial  on  the  charge  of  "  high  imfldriy 
treason."  The  indictments  were  drawn  up  by  Prynne, 
the  martyr  libeller.  Against  the  primate,  says  his 
biographer,  were  arrayed  "  the  whole  of  the  Puritans, 
whether  Presbyterians,  Anabaptists,  Independents, 
Familists,  or  Gospellers :  the  Jesuits,  too,  had  intrigued 
against  him  who  was  the  greatest  enemy  whom  Rome 
encountered  since  the  days  of  Luther."  The  trial  ^ 
was  a  mere  farce.  The  primate  never  had  the  same 
lords  present  at  his  afternoon  defence  as  had  heard 
the  morning  impeachment.  He  was  denied  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel.  His  witnesses  could  not  be  sworn. 
His  private  papers  and  diary  had  been  seized  by 
Prynne ;  they  were  mutilated  and  interpolated  by  his 
accusers.  Spirited  and  vigorous  notwithstanding  his 
three  years'  imprisonment,  the  brave  old  man  de- 
fended himself  with  an  eloquence  and  ability  which 
won  the  admiration  of  Prynne  himself.  He  maintained 
an  even  temper  throughout,  though  mobbed  and  in- 
sulted by  the  Puritan  fanatics,  who  were  especially 
irritated  by  his  complete  refutation  of  the  charge  that 
he  had  encouraged  "  popery."  The  judges  unanimously 
declared  that  no  act  of  Laud's  was  treasonable  by  any 
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thefBfbre,  wih  adopted  aa  in  tho  cap?c*  of  Straflord. 
bill  of  attainder  ytm  brought  into  the  Hai 
Commons,  rad  waa  pamd  m  NOTtaW  19.  Tlift 
tmaUo  to  tmst  ihe  progrm  of  deoioorotio  tytmiiTiT^ 
WW  wont,  al  tiiia  tima*  to  abaent  tbemaalvaa  frcmi  thc^ 
AdPlue  whan  any  pruoeedings  of  t'^traorditiarny  anjuit 
dyhiaotaf  wara  to  ba  aanotlonad,  Six  pami  raljr  oovld 
ba  indnoed  to  vote  for  tlia       in  tba  Up|»er  Htnue. 

T1l<<  i:tv:i!  ct]]Uin]UuTi  ;ind  ODni^B«aOf  Of  AjIgUOKllim  WW 

axecuted  on  Towar  HiU  oa  Janwy  lOj 
Tba  oaraer  of  tba  unftivtaiiita  iomafgti  wm  mm 

to      (.lit  j^liort  in  0  ^irnilar  manner^    The  fvit-il  liUii* 
at  ^MSftbjr  was 
tfl^iio  ^ 

the  fiij^tiYe  t<»  tin?  Eiit;lisli  Pnrlu^tivont,  As  a  ruler 
tmd  a  poHticifui,  Cluirl' ^  liad  iidn]fted  tortuous  causes, 
tiba  guiU  of  which  is  Si  Uh.^what  emphaeizud  bj  their  iiu 
Biicces^ful  iasue ;  but  %vhen  his  oivn  safety  onlj-  was  im 
perilled,  he  disdained  the  use  of  chicaneiy  and  craft. 
He  was  a  siuuLTe  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
and  he  wouhl  not  Bavo  hiB  life  by  ]:epu<iiat]nf5  lier,  Tbft 
Sootiib  vaiiily  urged  him  to  se^jnf'^  liberty  by  sfinction 
ing  the  Covrnaiif,  Tlie  Engl  is h  Hhy  ti^rians  vainly 
teiiipt^d  him.  to  maka  a  ce>Bion  of  tbe  Church  eatatee^. 
The  utmoi^t  that  ^nl^'ba  wrung  from  him  was  aa 
e^tul'lishment  of  Preabytfri^niTsT]]  ^mIc  1  v  siilo  with  *?pi^- 
ci>i lacy ,  on  pirin eiplea  oi  lu u t ua i  t Lfk^ i  u t  io n ,  T liG  j ealou^ 
of  tbe  tu^i^hti^mk  &fitidn  waa  roiieod  by  ^ssk- 
cesBion  tcj  the  rival  faction*  The  kiu^was  carried  of 
to  Huri^t  Castle,  and  Colonel  Pride  ^ffiiotually  ^^leTleed 
the  lews  anarchical  tson tin gent  hy  j^ur^inj^  tlie  lloufi& 
of  all  members  aave  Bome  fiftj^  Independente,  The^- 
appointed  the  ooiirt  of  one  hundred  and  tiurty-Eve 
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commissioners  who  adjudged  the  king  to  be  *'  a  tyrant, 
traitor,  murderer,  and  enemy  to  the  good  people  of 
this  nation,"  and  sentenced  him  to  "be  put  to  death 
by  severing  his  head  from  his  body."  Jan.  so. 

The  sufferings  of  English  Churchmen  during  this  The  per- 
pcriud  of  confusion  can  scarcely  be  adequately  depicted  theoharoh. 
in  such  a  work  as  the  present.  The  scene  presented  is  in 
one  respect  almost  without  counterpart  in  the  world's 
hihtorj'.  The  crurlties  of  the  dominant  party  have, 
of  course,  been  surpassed  in  many  revolutionary  epochs. 
But  never,  perhaps,  have  cruelty  and  hatred,  malice 
and  un charitableness  flaunted  so  audaciously  in  the 
garb  of  religion,  or  the  depths  of  Pharisaic  hypocrisy 
l>een  so  nearly  Konnded,  as  in  this  era  of  Puritan 
ascendency.  As  early  as  January,  1641,  the  Anglican 
ckrgy  had  been  assailed  with  the  bitterest  invectives 
in  Parliament,  and  discontented  parishioners  had  been 
incited  to  present  petitions  against  their  incumbents, 
Mr.  John  White  had  declared,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  eight  thousand  of  the  clergy  were  "  unworthy  and 
scandalous,  and  deserved  to  be  cast  out ; "  and  numerous 
speakers  had  proved  the  clergy  guilty  of  "  popery, 
idolatry,  superstition,  enmity  to  godliness,  malignancy," 
etc.  The  gravamen  in  reality  implied  nothing  more 
than  absolutist  tenets  and  attachment  to  Church  prin- 
ciples. These  charges  were,  however,  made  a  pretext 
for  supplementing  the  clergy  by  a  fi)rce  of  lecturers, 
who  would  tune  the  pulpits,  and  thus  prepare  men's 
minds  for  the  attack  on  Church  property.  No  minis- 
ter could  refuse  to  admit  these  men  into  the  pulpit 
without  danger  of  incurring  imprisonment  or  se- 
questration. ^     Meantime  Committees  for  Scandalous  ^ttMfor 


Ministers  had  been  appointed,  whose  business  it  was  Winwwe 

'  Walker,  SnflMngt  of  the  Cterg]r,  p.  M. 


ott4P.    to  try  every  olergymaa  ag^^ini^  whom  anj  sort  *>f 
^*     olw^B  opuld  be  IresBpid  up^    Tlieas  UimlM  reBulli4 
«)nUM  Inwiably  in  lh»  impriioiiifti&t  aad  idtjuitti^ 

tiMU  of  the  at-cuKtMl.  Mr.  \VHl0,  wbo  Wte  tlitt  clmir- 
man  of  on&  oommittoe,  and  tvtsp&i.  %  ffAd^n  harfol 
tvffefifl  off  liia  ieqaeitorri  Uiriiigft,  gl««lt  an  MoMmt  4»f 
*  tli^'Si'  jrof'i  tilings*  in  big  **  First  Century  of  Sea  Tibial 
M&Uguaut  l^riu^tfi/'  published  in  164$.  It  is  inatrue- 
lb»  to  olitefTe  liow  &m  wnlBt  gtmif  iaJteimta^m 
the  trfossest  aapcsTsicmfi  <m  obamctar  and  moimlft  wiUi 
BU€h  charges  aa  "  bowbig  at  the  name  of  Jesus  **  ax^d 
Bfigteciilig  the  Parliament  faeta*"  In  reality  ihts 
clergy  wrao  pfuushed  Ibr  tlmr  feligioiiN  and.  pcditittl 

by  the  FontftH  inqidfiltQTS  wher^:  vor  nii^!\  Chitl^" 
poy&lut  prtn^ijiles  prevailed.    The  clerg^'-  j|6iieiaUj 

reprav^nUi^  as  ^^i.tiluti,  .  .  ,  popisli  tlro^j^s,  ii,iv't.i^  k^vv: 
to  afieotionii,  to  su|»enititiaii,  amhitiou,  pen^ocutious, 
^iiidb^iifnM,  fl^UgfiiY^^*  and  all  ^IsoSu^mt 
00  "  piie^-tH  of  Baal,  tfOTiis  of  Rrliiil,  ,  ,  .  priests  of 
Bact^hiis,  uneloan  bt!^»U."  .Similar  laDgnag©  was  used 
by  til  13  **  godly "^li^urura  who  had  iiivadid  it^  pulpits. 
The  wir  ^66li  ^ved  tJie  way  for  mot^  eKtendL^i 
forlS!**  Odnfrke&Sciti.    On  the  pretext  tbiit  the  Fun- 

der^^^  tftuical  clergy  had  suifered  from  the  royalist  fetft^ 
m  oeattftl  Committee  jfor  Plundered  JUinistera  'WM  Vp^ 
pointed.  A         ol^^imtid^  ms  mm  mnA^  of  gtuil 

clo  r  g  y    J 1  s    \v  cTe    h  us  pe  c  ted    ( t  f    "malignant"  ( 
royalist  **)  pragliYLtiBfi,  their  boneiioea  being  |pTO^ 

adf-ordHuiud  iiu'chanicsi.  Neither  bribery  nor  o|>prot. 
^ioiL  oould  always  raise  anything  like  a  plausdbb 
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misHioners  often  laboured  to  find  a  stumbling  block. 
•*  In  Cumberland  one  clergyman  was  deprived  for  hunt- 
ing ;  and  the  charge  against  another  was  that  he  had 
been  seen  walking  in  his  garden  on  a  Sunday  evening. 
In  Shropshire  one  was  sequestered  avowedly  for  his 
learning,  one  of  the  committee  remarking  that  priests 
and  Jesuits  were  learned  and  therefore  did  the  more 
harm.  In  Gloucestershire  a  clergyman's  greyhound 
gave  chaxe  to  a  hare  that  accidentally  crossed  his  path  ; 
this  was  termed  *  coursing  on  a  Sabbath  day/  and  cost 
his  msister  his  benefice."  ^ 

After  the  acceptance  of  the  Scotch  Covenant  by  Ttm 
Parliament,  these  pretexts  became  unnecessary.     A  ^JS*"* 
pledge  of  hostility  to  that  form  of  government  which  ^Sugj^ 
had  prevailed  in  the  Church  since  the  Apostolic  age  '•^ 
was  now  forced  upon  the  conscience.    A  clean  sweep 
was  made  of  the  clergy  who  refused  to  impugn  this 
Catholic  essential.    Puritans  of  elastic  principles  alone 
survived  to  share  the  Church  emoluments  with  the 
Presbyterians  and  other  sectaries. 

The  sufierings  consec^uent  on  these  ejectments  have  Ttariu* 
not  often  been  surpasKcd  in  the  annals  of  religious  Sft£*"*" 
persecution.  It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  seven 
thousand  incumbents  (many  of  them  married)  were  at 
once  deprived  of  their  livelihood.  To  these  must  be 
added  a  large  number  of  unbeneficed  clergymen, 
curates,  schoolmasters,  chaplains,  etc.  A  large  pro- 
portion were  relegated  to  impriiionment,  the  horrors  of 
which  were  often  intcDHified  by  ingenious  cruelty.  So 
full  were  the  prisons  that  the  ships  on  the  Thames, 
and  even  the  pest-houses,  were  converted  into  places 
of  confinement.  Three  Cambridge  heads  of  houses 
were  among  the  gang  of  '*  fourscore  prisoaers  of 

*  8a§M]ifiorihiClcf8j,p.  IM. 


ttrsw  to  Ue  on,  ftnd  itlii9i:«t  witl»- 
,  their  c*iigtodiAiia  haring  deUbetsldj 
'all  Om  mU  aii9r  beWs  and  «D  odMff 

BAiij  CM  of  ffalpi  iiia  m  nmM«  bnfc  H  en 
A     kftr^7  tedoiMiilteta&iiraiiiiMiiMidKr  of  wen 
Mt  abort     liA  ]%EMm  of  »n  li  i*^>n&MauNii&^ 

wiU  ]»  Imim  la  u&d  lliat  t2ie  furnl^ 
fAevgniin  ipm  left  widuoiEl  tbo  smw  of 
1^0  oomniitoaor  MquBtatiflo  in  tMS 

of  ^jeciid  i 

thiii  alluwance  stiould  given.  The  ittj unction  came, 
howerer,  after  mmX  of  the  mischief  tad  hmn  done.  It 
rnm^  mmsm^^  clogged  by  m  toMifpaJviiWR  on  the 
part  of  the  com  miss  ion  crs,  and  vpm  ao  eat^ily  evaded  bj 
the  i3.-tirping  pn^aeUer,  that  it  rarely  brought  the 
victiJiitj  any  n-Hi^f. 
PUktoortte  Of  ilie  hiQlitJja  Skmuar  uf  OiifjOtd  Appears  to  jii^Te 
&mt  «£*ff        Be  WHS  h\^mt^  id  tetlte    the  rccfert 

uf  Laiiiitoii,  in  Oxturdi^lilre,  an-l  (^rt  in>;  tu  Iuiv«.-  nfc^^J 
the  Flayer- book  services  tbere  with  impunity  uutil  the 
IBeatoTfttleti;  W^M^itis  ^p^tiKeA  &m  mmb  of  ilie 
J^dlinruent,  and  died  in  flisT<;]^nf''  in  ]iir>f"L  ^M  lf  0 
wbold  nnmber,"  ^ya  Mr  Walker,  ono  was  bt?heatk4 
witlio^t  ftiiy -^low  ©f  Ife  jqiijeS  1%*  faction 

whifjh  had  niinod  1%  t»tathren ;  oight^n  di^'d  in 
povf'ify  ;  <i7ily  nine  eiiiTiTerl  the  confiiii^JW  and  wew 
itusfdrnl  tlidr  seea,  and  of  thatiifr^^  ll^m  |m* 
priijojied  for  ci^^lif  rii  yrfiis." 

'  Se£  tilt  fttco^uL  iu  ^dtircuriujf  Kui^liLUA,  cb*^.  iU. 
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To  the  wanton  acts  of  desocration  perpetrated  by  the  chap. 
fanatics  hundreds  of  our  churches  still  bear  witness.  The  "7'- 
iconoclastic  frenzy  apparently  reached  its  height  in  the  ofthe 
years  1643-45.  In  1644  the  notorious  William  Dowsing 
records  his  destruction  of  crosses,  pictures,  carved  work, 
stained  glass,  and  "  superstitious  inscriptions  in  brass  " 
in  alx)ut  a  hundred  and  fifty  Suffolk  churches.  A  similar 
work  of  devastation  was  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  universities  suffered  more  especially  as  or  the 
centres  both  of  loyalty  and  Church  principle.  Cam- um. 
bridge  was  made  the  garrison  town  of  the  seven  asso- 
ciated counties.  Ring's  College  Chapel  became  a 
parade-trround  for  the  rebel  forces  ;  the  college  bridges 
were  defaced ;  the  groves  were  cut  down  and  sold  for 
timber;  the  orchards  and  gardens  were  laid  waste. 
Libraries,  museums,  even  the  rooms  of  students,  were 
ransacked  and  despoiled.  The  chapels  were  desecrated 
and  defaced  by  Dowsing  and  his  associates,  and  each 
college  was  charged  a  fee  of  forty  shillings  for  the  job. 
In  imitation  of  the  visitation  of  the  monasteries  in 
1535,  an  oath  of  discovery  was  put  to  the  fellows 
and  student^,  binding  them  to  accuse  each  other  of 
malignancy,  etc.^  At  the  so-called  "regulation"  of 
1 543,  twelve  masters  and  over  three  hundred  and  fifty 
fellows,  scholars,  and  exhibitioners  were  ejected,  and 
many  of  them  imprisoned.  The  Earl  of  Manches»ter 
filled  up  some  of  these  places  with  his  own  creatures. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  revenues  were  appropriated 
to  provide  the  expenses  of  the  war.  In  1649,  when 
the  Independents  had  gained  the  ascendency,  another 
"regulation"  was  authorized,  and  the  "Engagement" 
was  enforced  instead  of  the  Covenant.  Oxford  had  under- 
gone considerable  harassing  in  1642-43.    Its  surrender 

*  QoereU  CapUbrifienria,  p.  20. 
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cla^mtless  wnti  tlit*  nttihiik*  ^4  fh'.^  wLole  nniv 
body,  tbat  tlie  work  of  the  YiBiton  was  iiat  com 

fellows  and  Rc]if>Tiirs  were  privt^d,  ejected,  or  i 
|i^isoa^  for  dim  Ikk wing  tJiG  iiutiioritj  of  the  ^iiitoii 
Wil^lifotiig  the  CoYonaat.  Some  Syg  hntidred  ymtam 
msgViVkixn  rddnoed  to  destitution.  In  their  place  mrm 
^  fflitemte  nbble  deecribod  hj  Anthony  Wuod,  "  Tb« 
^nenallty  of  them  bad  moru6od  GonntenatioeB,  paling 
YdioGB,  &nd  ^^m  cmxamij^  whm  in  dammrM,  lifted 
up,  with  hfinid  f&ftnK  M  ^rif  bm^.  mostly 
bad  short  li  nr  i^^liieh  at  this  time  w^.s  vrfiiraPiilT 
o&Ued  tha 

ababhed  QQi%jPSEr^&3  ^Sl 

mitiiwterB," 

SiR-h  is  the  story  of  nim  fmmt^  Poritiai  pOfioofil^ 
It«  fury  abated  about  th^  yeal*  16411,  when  Beamingly 
no  mor«  autraj^es  cmild  well  bo  de\ised.  The  clergy 
had  by  this  time  Iteen  red  need  to  a  miserable  state 
of  defltiliitioii,  md  all  wjleajad^cal  ^fi^^jierty  had  be«D 
oStifi^ca^  or  prufaiiea/  l^amoVfi^,  tbfi  spoilers  bad 
!k  -ihv  li^  vviiiiigltj  over  boiDty,  and  the  mutnil 
Jealoueiea  of  rrt^Bbyteristt  .gstlL  Inde^pd^nt  diverted! 
tMif'  att^tidit  ftote  tbdf  icbmi^a^  foe.  f^phe, 
hu\\  *  \*  i\  wasdkv^tnu  d  t  ^  l^r  of  .sh^-iM  duralitiii.  The  fiill 
liertfoneaB  uf  the  temptBt  was  yet  to  be  felt  ere  th* 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
tr^e  Intettegnum. 
A.D.  1649-1660. 

Independf'tits  In  the  McendAnt— Character  of  thta  sect— The  *•  Engagement "  mib- 
Btitnted  for  the  Covenant— Rise  of  ft  range  and  immoral  tects— The  Anglican* 
rxchi»l«ti  from  toleration— Yet  the  clergy  continue  to  offldate— Appointment  of 
the  "  Triers  " — Cromwell's  nnsaccefwfol  overtures-^The  clergy  driven  from  their 
employments— 'Ilie  Anglican  system  kept  alive  by  oonrageoua  Churchmen — 
The  period  of  anarchy— The  Restoration. 

The  five  years  succeeding  the  execution  of  King 
Charles  form  a  period  of  wild  religions  anarchy,  of 
which  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  account. 
The  predominant  sect  was  that  of  the  Brownists  or  JJ^^J^^ 
Inde])endents,  deriving  its  origin  from  the  Elizabethan  dant. 
fanatic  Rolxjrt  Brown.  The  anti-Church  principles  at 
one  time  held  by  Brown  had  been  worked  up  into 
a  system,  which  professedly  made  each  congregation  a 
law  to  itself.  Hence  the  assumption  of  the  titles 
'*  Independents  "  and  "  Congregationalists."  This  form 
of  sectarianism  had  been  fostered  by  the  outcry  against 
**  prelacy"  and  **  Arminianism "  in  the  reigns  of 
James  and  Charles.  It  was  distinguished  by  a  ran- 
corouH  hatred  of  all  other  systems  ;  and  was  scarcely  less 
bavagely  hostile  to  the  Presbyterians  and  Quakers  than 
to  the  Anglicans  and  Romanists.  The  Independents,  chaxmotcr 
who  had  been  foroed  to  leave  England  in  the  reign  of 
James,  carried  this  intolerance  with  them  to  Yirginia, 
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fiPAF.    and,  by  tbeli'  onioltiet  to  thd  oijiov  rcligiotiwt?,  k«|it 
i2p  tbe  illiberal  spirit  oi  the  Middle  A^^m  long 
the  prinoiplee     religiotM  tolerance  liad  found  j 
«Qqe{)t4iioe  in  England*^   The  prwnt  time,  hoi 

Itpiidly  suitable  fbr  religiotiM  pexe^tiott, 
r^|flMfl<  of  tlie   Intlependentfi   wa^,   until    1^55^  le 
Th€  -':sB^    ojfpfea&lYe  ihau  tliat  of  the  Prej^bytcriaufi.    Qtia  greftt 
■XutSSd  ^^  ^  ^  Church  ^i^ftA  the  i^ub^titution  of  a  politkal^ 
tttt  in  the  pla^^  of  the  odioiis  Fresbyterian  Covenaist 
Within  a  v«6k  ttfter  Charies'a  execution,  the  Kiiiii|i 
had  decreed  thut  the  Himiso  of  L-^rda  waa  **  naeleas  ftsd  | 
daugmniBt"  and  the  office  of  Hug  "  mmmmssmxj^  Iw- 
dezisooie,  and  dange^rotti.^  Thb  oWgy  -vmB  wmtnoiifd  ' 
to  wign  the  "  Eii<;a^or)ieiit,''  wljirh  pledged  them  to 
accept  this  J3aiitila|itj^  j 
Biae  the  authority  t>f  tli 

eveiitf^,  liettfr  tluiii  eiiforcijil  repudiation  ^^f  tin.-  T'liuroh'^ 
gyatem^  and  many  dergy  who  thought  tJitj  cau^e  d 
?t6e  StiWt  faniily  lw3pd<SB«  signed  the  Eugag^tiieaiL'* 
As  tt  nQtnr?jl  ronnt^tjuenue  of  tho  suspension  of  estal> 
liehed  relij^iuu,  a  hydra- hcu.dcd  eectariiinistn  infested  the 
Il^dt  Wd  the  mo«it  al^urd  and  immoral  systems  ciUiiiiied 
the  sanction  of  ChriKtitmity  and  Burceeded  io  gaining 

Jji  1630  hme  bmi  luiUjpltiiiiMi  H'p»rdetl  ta  the  drtlmi*  uf  fXiclemUmis^  Irrwml 
and  tie  frienifH  of  rcUgLouH  frwloro.  The?  irue  ctAlULunt*  for  smch  sjnjiutJbj  m 

Snfnaxltj  in  tlM' srtf1r^niH3L  TIh'  f^^  i  lf-ir4*^ii.;ftk  lyvaiiNr  tl(- ^.  r.  li^i  ,-i,is.t4  ^^jn^ 
tlnd«r  that  thf  I'flirrlm  FuDjerj*, "  rfr  IniJcpi-iidi  ni  Uidjuriiy.  Tbc^  wtft 
BtddKlcii  tn  ereiT  fonu  of  cnipity.  Tbv  law  of  iiiSa  coucortttng  QuAken  ontaed 
tfei*«vpr7  Qnakfr  tt  ljrt  liniJiTl  should  Iw  wlilj^piid,  im^rl^infed.  wltJi  h^cd  libw. 
flnillv  osriOlM  frnni  ibf  o.l<iTiy.   Tli&  Raitjatilsitgi  vtre  AlH«^K|^9|l0^ 

Tbe  *'MbtjA[li  ItTi  ak»'r  "  was  to  nuflT^r  c^j^ltal  pufLS^liUi  Tit  Wbi-ti  wi^  rt  ^d  of  l!ui» 
QuftkPT  wt^iu^h  In  tiifr  UimiiiilL  ft«vf4i  vllEnp^  in  !r -"^t  arni  snow,  id  ^ 

eapUUti  bf  iDft  KuyHfd  fur  hjip|kpnlni  to  bring  yttaki  rn  mi^i  jwrt^  aud  of  iiiunemv 
m\ofi\iAM  IwLnf  batiKed  un  alic^iluot  of  ciMTroiy  and  tjliifl|iJi^^j^  we  vtfi 
k«Bllat«  before  we  aMucJetv  tUn  came  jtt  ttis  ^atlgrtm  Fath«ii'*^  wftb  tbaiiT 
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followers.  The  least  pemicioas  of  the  new  formationR,  chap. 
probably,  though  the  one  most  dieliked  by  Cromwell,  ^7v 
was  the  Quaker  sect,  the  disciples  of  George  Fox,  an 
enthufiiast  who  taught  a  doctrine  of  internal  illumiua- 
tion  akin  to  that  of  the  modieeval  mysticists.  The 
best  known  of  the  other  sects  are  the  Yanists,  Fifth 
Monarchibts,  Seekers,  Ranters,  Familists,  and  Beh- 
menistH.  The  tendency  of  the  teaching  of  the  sectaries 
is  Hufficiently  illustrated  by  an  Act  passed  in  August, 
1<>50.  This  inflicted  sentence  on  all  who  should  pro- 
fehs  *'  that  the  acts  of  adultery,  drunkenness,  swearing, 
etc.,  are  in  their  own  nature  as  holy  and  righteous  as 
the  duties  of  prayer,  preaching,  or  giving  thanks  to 
God  ;  that  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  unrighteous- 
ness or  sin  independent  of  conscience  and  opinion ;  that 
there  is  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  etc."  * 

The  new  constitution,  forcibly  introduced  by  Crom-  Th» 
well  in  December,  1653,  classed  Anglicans  and  Roman-  t^^dld* 
ists  and  teachers  of  licentiousness  as  undeserving  of  the  SSntUan. 
toleration  extended  to  eveiy  form  of  religious  opinion. 
Things,  however,  were  in  too  confused  a  htate  to  admit 
of  an  organized  persecution  of  faithful  Churchmen. 
]Many  clergy  who  had  higned  the  "  Engagement "  had 
contrived  to  regain  a  footing,  and  now  celebrated  the 
rites  of  the  Church  without  molestation.    To  secure 
themselves  agaiuKt  the  statute  of  August,  1645,  they 
sometimes  repeated  the  Offices  without  book,  or  adopted 
variations  closely  resembling  the  proscribed  formulae. 
At  S.  Gregory's,  near  S.  Paul's,  the  Anglican  form  of  Tetth« 
worship  appears  to  have  been  conducted  in  the  usual  J^JJ^J^' 
way  till  Christmas  Day,  1655,  when  Dr.  Wild  delivered 
what  Evelyn  calls  "  the  funeral  sermon  of  preaching." 
Evelyn  mentions  a  few  other  churches  where  ordained 

'  CoUler,  EodMiMtkftl  Hiatory,  toL  iz.  p.  378. 
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olergymen  were  to  be  found  in  the  je«n 
The  first  blow  etruok  at  this  zeqpnftnt  of  the  priertHioo* 
was  the  eetabliahment  of  an  inqnkitorial  ooomiurioat  < 
called  Triers,"  in  Maroh.  1654.  The  new  tifimm 
had  become  hateful,  and  it  was  thought  wiee  to  **  tons 
the  pulpits."  An  ordinanoe  was  aooordingly  iasaelt 
complaining  that  the  ministry  contained  atill  menj 
'*weak,  scandalous,  popish,  and  ill-afleoted  perKna." 
Thirty-five  oommissioners  were  named,  who  were  in 
te«t  both  the  political  views  and  the  spiritual  expe- 
riences of  all  occupants  of  pulpits.  Five  Triera  weie 
empowered  to  approve,  and  nine  to  rejeot.  One  of  the 
most  active  Triers  was  a  very  immoral  actor,  named 
Hugh  Peters,  who  professed  to  have  experienced  a  call, 
and  now  conducted  himself  with  intolerable  insolence. 
The  state  of  the  soul,  the  date  of    conversion,"  tbe 

assurance "  of  the  converted  person — these  and 
similar  secrets  of  the  inner  life  were  to  be  laid  bare 
before  the  Puritan  confessional.  It  may  be  imagined 
what  kind  of  persons  earned  its  testamur. 

Severer  measures  were  yet  to  be  inflicted.  It  appears 
that  about  this  time  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Presby- 
terians induced  Cromwell  to  make  some  advances  to 
Usher,  Brownrigg,  and  other  leading  cleigy.  But  the 
persistent  loyalty  of  the  Anglicans  to  the  Stuart  cause 
soon  convinced  him  that  a  conciliatory  policy  would  be 
fruitless.  The  Protector  vented  his  feelings  of  disap- 
pointment and  anger  in  the  cruel  edict  of  November  24, 
1655.  This  prohibited  the  employment  of  all  ministers, 
fellows,  or  schoolmasters  who  had  experienced  eject- 
ment or  sequestration.  No  such  persons  were  to  engage 
in  tuition,  serve  as  chaplains,  preach,  or  administer  the 
sacraments.  This  vindictive  measure  was  designed  to 
ruin  those  ejected  clergy  who  had  hitherto  supported 
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themselves  as  chaplains  and  private  tutors  in  the  ohap. 
royalist  households.  It  also  drove  from  their  cures 
many  who  had  been  restored  by  the  action  of  their 
parishioners.  The  same  edict  re-enforced  the  pro- 
scription of  the  Liturgy,  and  altered  the  penalty  from 
a  fine  to  imprisonment.  In  every  district  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  enforce  these  provisions. 

This  must  have  been  the  darkest  hour  in  the  whole  th* 
period  of  persecution.     Much,  however,  was  done  ^^jS^i^ 
secretly  by  munificent  Churchmen  to  diminish  the*"^5r. 
sufferings  of  the  destitute  clergy.    Even  now  8uch<n»««>i^ 
men  as  Hammond  and  Sheldon  were  securing  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  learned  ministry  by  providing  for  the 
education  of  young  men  of  promise.    These  obtained 
ordination  from  Bishop  Skinner  at  Launton,  or  Bishop 
Duppa  at  Richmond,  or  from  refugee  diocesans  on  the 
Continent.    The  services  of  our  Church  were  now 
usually  conducted  in  private  chambers.    Some  of  the 
priesthood,  however,  still  openly  performed  the  duties 
to  which  they  had  been  ordained,  in  defiance  of  un- 
righteous edicts.    As  late  as  Christmas  Day,  1657, 
Evelyn  was  present  at  a  celebration  of  Holy  Com- 
munion in  Exeter  Chapel,  London,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  invasion  of  soldiery. 

The  odious  rule  of  Puritanism  practically  collapsed  a, 
on  the  death  of  Cromwell.    The  removal  of  that  *•  iron  Jj^ 
hand  which  had  prevented  the  various  sects  of  fanatics  ^ 
from  tearing  each  other  in  pieces,"  was  succeeded  by 
an  outburst  of  anarchy,  which  compelled  the  Presby- 
terians to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  loyalists. 
After  Monk's  resuscitation  of  the  *'  Long  Parliament," 
there  was  a  brief  period  of  suspense.    The  re-establish- 
ment of  Presby  terianism  was,  of  course,  desired  by  this 
assembly.   Its  tenets  were  declared  to  be  the  national 
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CHAP.   &itli,  and  it  wai^Mered  ih^  eopiaa  of  tlia  OoMmbI 

Bhonld  be  hnng  np  in  all  fSbxilflhfu  The  iuiliM«  Ymh 
ever,  was  thoronghlj  siok  olF  flMlQrpoQriagr  vid  iiw»- 
lence  of  the  eeotarian  systemBy^nd  lemged  for  tin 

TiMUMto.  re-establifihment  of  Chnioh  and  king.  Micnik»  the  pR»> 
fessed  leader  of  PreBhyterianB,  had  BoflUent  aagadity  to 
read  the  signs  of  the  timeB.  He  turned  timilor  ta  hii 
party,  and  undertook  to  estahUsh  Gharlfir  mim- 

,1^1^  ditionallj.  The  king  iBBned  the  "  Deolaratioaa  of 
Breda/'  promising  pardon  to  those  oonoemed  in  tin 
rebellion,  and  toleration  ^of  diffarenofla  of  opinion  it 
matters  of  religion.^  A  nniTersal  ebollitio^  of  ji^ 
marked  the  restoration  of  the  oonatitntion/l^d 
re-establishment  of  the  Chnroh  in  that  positioBL  fltM 
which  she  had  been  illegally  deposed. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

e^ax\t%  II. 
A.D.  1660-1685. 

Tho  PuritAn  <l(>pataik)n  to  the  Ilagtie— The  petition  for  alterations  in  the  Church 
sjstem — Bifonn  of  the  episcopal  system :  how  far  desirable — The  Presbyterian 
propoeal  on  the  subject — The  **  Worcester  House  Declaration  "—Rejected  by  the 
*'  Convention  Parliament"— Appointment  of  the  Savoy  Conference— The  policy  of 
the  bLshop»— Baxter's  Reformed  Liturgy  "-The  Petition  to  the  Bishops— The 
eight  grievances  of  the  Puritans — The  conference  fruitless— Jealous  conservatism 
of  the  Parliament — Convocation  charged  to  review  the  Prayer-book —Valuable 
services  of  CoHin  —The  revised  Prayer-book  sanctioned  by  an  **  Act  of  Uniformity  " 
— The  Catholic  party  victorious— The  usurping  incumbents — "  Black  Bartholo* 
mew's  "—The  Anglican  revival— The  clergy  resign  their  right  of  taxing  them- 
selven  in  Convocation— The  political  relations  of  the  Church  from  1660  to  1673 — 
And  from  1672  to  1685— Charles  coquets  t«lth  the  Dissenters- And  rouses  the 
indignation  of  the  Commons— The  Acts  for  repressing  nonconformity— The  "  De- 
claration of  Indulgence  "  —The  Commons  co-operate  with  the  Dissenters  against 
the  Roman iitts— The  **Teft  Act"— Persecution  of  Romanists — James  supported 
by  the  bishops— Discoveries  of  plots— Ihv valence  of  Immorality — The  ag«  flf  . 
great  divines — Rise  of  the  Latitndlnarians. 

The  Presbyterian  divines  were  slow  to  appreciate  the  The 
marked  reaction  against  Puritanism  and  all  its  belong-  S^^ion 
ings.    Some  ten  of  their  party,  including  Reynolds,  ^,^2^ 
Calamy,  Case,  and  Manton,  had  waited  on  Charles  II. 
at  the  Hague,  and  demanded  toleration  for  their  system. 
Charles,  with  consummate  tact,  quoted   their  own 
principle  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  "  the 
best  judges  what  indulgence    and   toleration  was 
necessary  for  the  repose  of  the  kingdom."  When 
these  divines  proceeded  to  press  him  to  prohibit  his 
chaplains  from  wearing  the  surplice,  he  replied  that 
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system: 
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.1  u)V  s\vrr|H 

;ni"l  tin.'  rcclt  >ia.st  iral 
that  the  })rayer.s  ishoii 
ology ;  that  oaths  of  o 
of  the  clergy ;  that  s 
snrplice,  signing  with 
at  the  name  of  onr  S 
and  that  oommunica 
kneel. 

Conpled  with  these  i 
was  a  less  exceptional 
episcopate.  We  have  ] 
settlement  had  so  far  t 
ment  of  the  first  orde 
siastical  powers  and 
had  been  left  independ 
empowered  to  rule  wil 
members  were  too  few 
population.  The  bisho 
tocratio  caste,  devoted 
rather  than  to  the  w 
Chnrch  ;  "  lords  over 
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a   secularized  and  auiocratio  epiftoopate  had  given  0 
oflfenco  in  the  recent  reigns  to  many  ^  who  had  no  ^ 
objection  to  bishops  in  their  legitimate  capacity.  It 
was  destined  to  become  a  stereotyped  abuse,  and  to  sap 
the  Church's  vitality  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Presbyterians  proposed  a  scheme  of  reform  The 
which  might  well  have  received  more  favourable  oon-  ^J^US  on 
sideration  at  the  subsequent  settlement.  They  were  **** 
prepared  to  acknowledge  episcopacy,  but  the  power  of 
the  bishops  was  to  be  limited  by  provisions  akin  to 
those  recently  suggested  by  Archbishop  Usher.^  They 
desired  **  the  true  primitive  presidency  in  the  Church, 
with  a  due  mixture  of  presbyters."  They  objected  to 
**  the  great  extent  of  the  bishop's  diocese ;  their  de- 
puting commissaries,  chancellors,  and  officials  to  act  in 
their  stead ;  their  assuming  the  sole  power  of  ordina- 
tion^ and  jurisdiction,  and  acting  so  arbitrarily  in 

>  The  feeling  on  this  Rubject  in  IlloHtrated  by  Lord  Falkland's  speech  in  ParlU- 
ment  in  1641.  Falkland  defended  the  episcopal  system,  but  argued  that  the 
DKMleni  bishops  had  only  opposed  the  Papacy  beyond  the  seas  that  they  might 
entabliKh  one  at  home.  "  If,"  he  contitiues.  their  temporal  title,  power,  aod 
employment  appear  likely  to  distract  them  from  the  care  of,  or  make  them  look 
down  upon,  their  spiritual  duty,  and  the  too  great  distance  between  them  and  those 
they  govern  will  hinder  the  free  and  fit  recourse  of  their  inferiors  to  them,  and 
occasion  insolence  from  them  to  their  inferiors,  let  that  be  considered  and  cared 
fur.  I  am  sure  neither  their  lordships,  their  Judgiug  of  tithes,  wills,  and  mar- 
riagefi,  etc.,  nor  their  Toices  in  Parliament,  are  jurt  divino,  and  I  am  sure  that 
these  titles  and  this  power  are  not  necessary  to  their  authority,**  etc. 

'  Uf>lur's  scheme  of  reform  is  propounded  in  the  interesting  tract  entitled 
"  KpiHcopal  and  lYesbyterial  Uovemment  conjoined,"  first  printed  in  1679.  This 
was  after  the  archbishop's  death,  and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  he  intended 
the  tract  fur  publication  in  its  present  form.  Usher  argues  that  in  the  early  times, 
*•  with  the  bishop,  wbo  was  the  chief  president, ...  the  rest  of  the  dispensers  of  the 
Word  and  Sacrameats  Joined  in  the  common  government  of  the  Church."  He 
pn>poses  the  re-establlshaient  of  the  "synodical  conventions  of  the  pastors  of 
every  parish,"  under  the  presidency  of  suffragan  bishops.  Besides  these  diocesan 
synods,  he  pruvides  for  pruvindal  synods,  to  which  the  clergy  are  to  send  repre* 
sentatives.    I  'isputMl  qnevtiuns  at  these  synods  are  to  be  settled  by  a  majority  vote. 

-*  This  allegation  may  have  rested  on  some  misunderbtanding  of  the  Anglican 
use.  The  Prayer-books  of  1549,  1552,  15S9,  and  1604  all  conUin  the  prtsent 
rubric,  which  directs  that  such  priests  as  are  present  shall  Join  with  the  bishop  in 
laying  hands  on  the  candkUte  for  the  priesthood. 
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CHAP.    Tisitation  articles.*  The  remedies  snggMtod 
J^3L.  appointment  of  snfiragans,  to  be  choMin  lij 
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Declara- 
tion. 


respective  synods,  and  the  limitation,  of 
autocracy  by  synodioal  action. 

Whether  any  insidioos  dedgn  against  epiaoofaflj 
itself  was  veiled  nnder  these  moderate  demando.  oaaaot 
now  be  ascertained.    As  they  stand,  thegr  afipsir 
consistent  with  the  theory  of  eoclesiaBtioal  < 
accepted  in  the  early  ages.    Had  they  bean 
favourably  received,  the  Chnroh  would  have^  perhaps 
escaped  the  paralyrang  influenoes  of  the  Geovgka 
period,  with  its  seoularised  bishops,  Erastian  opinion^ 
and  repudiation  of  the  rights  of  Convocation.    But  tbt 
recent  cruelties  of  triumphant  Presbyterianiam  still 
rankled  in  men's  minds,  and  the  hour  of  restoration  wai 
not  thd  time  for  impugning  autocracy,  whether  royil 
The         or  episcopal.     Charles,  indeed,  still  overrating  the 
strength  of  the  Puritan  faction,  ordered  Clarendon  to 
draw  up  the  markedly  concessory  document,  known  is 
o®^**-     the  "Worcester  House  Declaration."    This  not  only 
promised  a  large  increase  of  the  episcopate,  and  an 
admission  of  priests  to  certain  departments  of  diocestn 
jurisdiction,  but  held  out  hopes  of  a  review  of  the 
Liturgy.    For  the  present  it  allowed  disuse  of  such 
prayers  and  ceremonies  of  the  Prayer-book  as  indi- 
vidual ministers  might  object  to.*    It  has  been  sup- 
posed, however,  that  Clarendon  of  set  purpose  intro- 
duced into  the  Declaration  more  concessions  than  the 
Rejected    **  Convention  Parliament "  would  be  likely  to  allow.  At 
"'c^*ven-  ai^y  rate,  it  was  rejected  in  the  Commons  by  a  majoritT 
m«t^"*^  of  twenty-six.    The  king,  nevertheless,  considered  it 
Maxell  86.  politic  to  appoint  a  commission,  to  consider  the  demerits 
of  the  Pi  aj  er-book,  in  accordance  with  the  promise  of 

>  Collier,  Ecdes.  Hist,  vol.  vUl.  pp.  412,  aeqq. 
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the  Declaration.    The  royal  warrant  was  addressed  to 
twelve  bishops  and  twelve  Presbyterian  divines,  nine 
supernumeraries  being  allowed  on  each  side.    The  con-  ^^^^^^ 
ference  was  to  meet  at  the  Bishop  of  London's  lodeinjrs  savoy  c<m- 
in  the  Savoy.    Its  sessions  might  extend  over  four 
months  from  the  day  of  opening  (April  15). 

The  "  Caroline  "  episcopate  already  included  some  of 
its  immortal  names.  Nine  bishops  had  survived  the 
interreg^num.  Of  these  the  aged  Juxon,  who  had  at- 
tended King  Charles  in  his  last  moments,  was  appointed 
to  the  primacy,  which  had  been  vacant  since  the  death 
of  Laud.  Among  the  newly  appointed  bishops  were 
Cosin,  the  celebrated  liturgiologist ;  Sanderson,  emi- 
nent as  a  theologian  and  casuist;  Gauden,  who  had 
published  the  "  Eikon  Basilik^  "  and  "  The  Appeal  to 
Cromwell ; "  and  Walton,  the  laborious  editor  of  the 
Polyglot  Bible.  Three  eminent  Puritans,  Calamy, 
Baxter,  and  Reynolds,  had  also  been  oflfered  bishoprics, 
but  Reynolds  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  whose 
conscience  permitted  him  to  conform  and  accept  the 
preferment.  All  these  persons  took  part  in  the  present 
Conference.* 

The  Savoy  Conference  is  important  as  paving  the 
way  for  that  work  of  liturgical  review  which  gave  our 
Church  her  present  Prayer-book,  and  which  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  terminus  of  the  English  Re- 
formation. Archbishop  Juxon  was  precluded  by  age 
and  infirmity  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  con- 

'  The  commii«ioner8  for  the  Chorch  were  ArcbbiBbop  Frewen  and  Blubops 
Sheldon,  Co>in,  Sterne,  Bryan  Walton,  King,  Gauden,  Sanderson,  Laney,  Warner, 
Henctiman,  Morley.  The  nine  aasbting  commiMioners  were  Doctoru  Barwlck, 
Earlr*,  ^iunning.  Racket,  Keylin,  Pearson,  Pierce,  Sparrow,  and  Mr.  Thomdike. 
I'he  Puritan  commi>w(iuiierH  were  Blflhop  Reynolds ;  Doctors  Co  nan  t,  Marston,  Spen- 
stuw,  Tuckney,  and  Wallis;  and  MeMrs.  Baxter,  Calamy,  CaM,  Clark,  Jackflon,  and 
Newcomen.  These  were  assisted  by  Doctors  Bates,  Collins,  Cooper,  Hoftoo, 
Jacomb,  and  Llghtfoot,  and  Messrs.  I^ake,  Rawlinsoo.aiMl  Woodbiid^e. 


iin-  u  iiaii  hrt'u  till'  Ilia 
( 'lini  rlmicu  till  oui^liout 
result  was  actually  obt; 
The  bishops  were,  hov 
book  as  it  stood,  pro^ 
future  assaults  of  Furii 
to  appreciate  the  stren 
drew  the  -enemy's  fire 
ferenoe,  hy  demanding 
Baxtmft     their  objections  to  the 
liiSSr/^  this  request  was  made 
brated  Baxter,*  who  had  t 
a  "  Reformed  Liturgy," 
coolly  laid  before  the  n: 
for  our  Prayer-book. 
The  other  Puritan  div 

1  ThlB  remarkable  person  had  b< 
vicarage  of  Kkldenninstor.  As  he 
doctrinal  part  of  the  Prayer-book,  it : 
tionary  party  from  dislike  of  the 
staggered  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
satiJect  somewhat  plainly  to  Cromw 
the  Rump,  and  held  a  chaplaincy  in  • 
Caroline  settlement  he  exhibited  a  i 
than  most  of  hu  Pti^i*--  ^-  ' 
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in  drawing  up  a  less  pretentious  document,  containing 
a  catalogue  of  definite  objections  to  the  Prayer-book.* 
This  was  presented  in  the  form  of  a  "  Petition  to  the  The 
bishops.*'  The  petition  elicited  a  reply,  defending  most  totiia 
of  the  points  attacked,  but  also  offering  a  few  con- 
cessions  of  small  importance.  The  reply  drew  more 
writing  from  the  voluminous  Baxter.  Time  was  thus 
frittered  away ;  and  only  ten  days  were  left  of  the 
appointed  four  months,  when  it  was  decided  that  there 
should  be  a  formal  vivd  wee  discussion  of  the  points  at 
issue.  The  Anglicans  wisely  maintained  the  position 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Puritan  delegates  to  state 
their  case  against  the  Liturgy.  Three  disputants 
were  chosen  on  each  bide,  and  the  Puritans  were  invited 
by  Bishop  Cosin  to  declare  what  they  confiidered  ginful 
and  what  inexpedient  in  the  Church  system.  The 
student  will  probably  be  satisfied  with  an  enumeration 
of  the  eight  points  which  the  Puritans  denounced  as 
«*  sinful "  and  "  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God."  These  \ 
were — (1)  The  surplice ;  (2)  The  cross  in  Baptism ;  (3)  SSST 
Calling  all  baptized  persons  regenerate ;  (4)  Kneeling 
at  the  Lord's  Supper;  (5)  Administering  the  Sacra- 
ment to  the  impenitent  and  the  sick ;  (6)  The  Abso- 
lution ;  (7)  Eetuming  thanks  indiscriminately  for  all 
departed  Christians  in  the  Burial  Service;  (8)  Sub- 
scription to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  Churchmen  were  unable  to  The 
regard  these  things  as  sinful  or  unscriptural,  and  the  fraituw. 

*  They  urge  thAt  m  the  earlier  refonnen  had  made  concetrions  to  the  **  paplrts,'* 
no  now  the  way  to  conformity  onght  to  be  made  smooth  for  Prote«tanta.  They 
ol>J(>ct  to  congregational  prayere,  aaints'  days  observance  of  T^ent,  the  aaAamption 
that  the  (Jhurch  is  a  congregation  of  regenerate  persons,  the  use  of  the  term 
*'  priest,"  and  the  survival  in  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  of  some  translations  differing 
from  the  ver!«ion  of  1611.  They  desire  that  the  minister  may  be  at  liberty  to  sub- 
stitute prayers  of  his  own  compositioD  for  part  of  the  Liturgy,  also  that  the  Old 
Tt  sUment  Apocrypha  may  not  be  reed :  fee  Collier,  TeL  tIIL  pp.  431-415. 
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term  fixed  for  its  dissolutkn  haTing  arrived. 
Conference  dosed  without  mmihi^mmXt* 
It  may  indeed  be  doabteflRHRlSie  i 

have  tolerated  any  important  concessions  to  Puritanii 
The  new  Barliament  was  in  no  xniiod  to  feiMt 
formist  snsoeptibilitieB  wilSl  fsniAieat.  It 
bidden  petitions  for  alteralioTv^  In  Olnirtli  matter's  tliat 
had  not  the  sanction  of  thn^iustioes  of  the  pe^ce^ 
it  allowed  none  bnt  oommiJHBiitobattififaib«re  of  41 
Honse.    To  provide  against  poasible  half-heartednm 
Jvtiye.      on  the  part  of  the  bishopSj  it  now  passed  an  Aolo^ 
Uniformity  "  enforcing  the  nso  of  the  JAtar^  0f  16IhH 
Bnt  a  more  satififactory  eettlement  of  the  Ptirifa^ 
controversy  was  impending,    Cbovocation  Lad  hitherto 
been  occupied  with  a  review  of  the  Canons  of  1604  and 
1640,  and  the  formation  of  the  offices  for  the  30th  of 
January  and  29th  of  May.    But  in  October  Juxod 
oonTooa-    received  royal  letters  directing  that  the  Houses  of  hie 
ohitfcedto  province  should  proceed  to  make  a  review  of  the  Frayer- 
ISnSZ^  book.    Archbishop  Frewen  received  a  similar  mandate 
in  November.    The  northern  Houses  agreed  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Canterbury  Convocation,  and  the  latter 
put  the  business  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  ei^t 
bishops,^  whose  work  was  laid  before  the  Houses  as 
vainabto       proceeded.    For  the  important  and  valuable  alters- 
^J^^**'  tions  now  made  in  the  Liturgy  we  are  doubtless  in- 
debted mainly  to  Bishop  Cosin.'   The  Puritan  Baxter 
had  composed  a  brand-new  Prayer-book  in  fourteen 

'  These  bishope  were  Coein  of  I>arluim,  Wren  of  Ely,  Skinner  of  OxSaA* 
Warner  of  Rochester,  Uencbman  of  Salisbury,  Morley  of  Worcester,  Sandmoa  «t 
Lincoln,  and  Nicholson  of  Gloucester.  Robert  Pory,  John  Pearson,  and  Antesj 
Sparrowe  were  admitted  as  delegates  from  the  Lower  House  towards  tbe  ckistf 
the  proceedings. 

*  Mr.  Parker  calculates  that  probably  **  not  more  than  ten  outof  eyery  hundrsi" 
alterations  suggested  in  Cosin's  annotated  Prayer-book  were  rejected  by  the  COB- 
mittee.— Introduction  to  the  Revisions,  p.  ccccxxzvi. 
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days ;  the  less  ambitious  Cosin  had  been  labouring  chip. 
for  forty  years  in  oollecting  and  collating  the  materials  ^T';  . 
for  a  revision.  His  annotated  Prayer-Books  now  sup- 
plied the  reviewers  with  ample  resources.  How  ex- 
haustive this  review  was  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  the  alterations  made  were  no  less  than  six 
hundred  iu  number.  Most  of  these  were  of  no  doctrinal 
significance.  Certainly  none  of  them  can  be  regarded 
as  concessions  to  the  Precisian  faction.  The  import- 
ance of  those  which  bear  on  the  Offices  for  Holy  Com- 
munion and  Baptism^  will  be  appreciated  when  we 
recollect  what  was  the  Puritan  doctrine  on  the  subject 
of  sacramental  grace. 

The  new  Prayer-book  was  detained  for  two  months 
by  the  king  and  Council.    Some  fresh  alterations  were  vtm 
now  made  and  submitted  to  the  approval  of  Convoca-  prayw- 
tion.*    When  it  had  received  the  final  sanction  of  J^^ionad 
royalty,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Lords,  who  voted  that  J^^i^^ 
the  recent  **  Act  of  Uniformity  "  should  be  construed  as  J^S^i? 
applying  to  this  Prayer-book,    llience  it  went  to  the 
Commons,  where  all  the  alterations  were  accepted  with- 
out debate.    The  last  "Act  for  the  Uniformity  of^^^Fi*- 
Public  Prayers  and  the  Administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments" was  now  passed.    By  this  Act  every  parson, 
vicar,  and  curate  was  ordered  to  testify  his  acceptance 
of  the  new  Prayer-book  before  S.  Bartholomew's  Day 

'  See  pp.  237,  238.  Bfsidos  the  important  changes  there  enomeraied  we  maj 
notice  the  fullowiiig  features  In  the  revision  of  1661-62.  The  fire  prayers  which 
follow  the  third  Collect  in  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services  had  stood  hitherto  at 
the  end  of  the  Litany.  These  were  moved  to  their  present  position.  The  prayers 
for  thp  Ember  Weeks,  for  Parliament,  for  all  Conditions  of  Men,  and  for  Restoring 
Public  Peace  at  Home  were  now  introduced,  as  also  the  General  Thanksgiving.  A 
few  new  colUrctM  were  introduced,  and  some  collects  already  exiittent  were  slightly 
altered.  Tbc  Haptismal  Service  for  those  of  Riper  Years,  and  the  forms  for  the 
5th  of  November,  the  30th  of  January,  and  the  29th  of  May,  were  inserted  at  this 
revision. 

*  On  these  alterations  see  Parker,  Introdaction  to  Revlsiona,  pp.  ooocuzIt.  teqq. 


mot  hem 
bad  ImS 


(Aug.  24),  on  fftin  of  sjoctxnent   AH  who  bad  mot  hem 

dioeesKitA  lief  ore  tiiii  date*^ 
Sudi  was  tiie  ims  of  the  ■txvgslo  UMt  liad 

^politio  oomAitofe  of  1km  FttriiBtis  lud  eapp] 
AnffUoftn  party  with  tlio  weapons  which  had  wcitt  tHt'ii] 
iiie  viotory .    They  had  appealed  for  %  final 

when  the  Crifijlint^  Pra yer-lHMjk,  with  itfl  «iffiOessi<:>ns  fer 
the  Anglo-Ci^tboUo  eahuol,  was  cheerfotty  ftooepled  bj 
dmmk,  the  king,  and  the  F&rlmmeiit. 

About  d  thousand  of  tho  poTw:cuted  ineumbonts  hoi 
Burri^ed  the  iatsrregnim^  ocd  bi^ii  re^torod 
heneficee  hf  im  Aof  ^^tiriM  ftf  'H^' 

^jgTi.  lliere  atill  iietnained,  however,  a  larg^  number 
of  li^tpinp:  BOH  coil  flStmists  of  divers  persuaRions,  aad 
tlicbc  Jiuw  Liid  to  Jccido  wLulLui  tLoy  wuuld  accept 
tho  doctrine  of  the  Church  wherein  they  had  con- 
stituted themselves  teachers,  or  resign  their  benefices. 
At  least  eighteen  hundred  adopted  the  latter  alter- 
native. Many  of  them  were  illiterate  tradesmen  and 
artisans.  These  returned  to  the  secular  pursuits  they 
had  quitted.  Several  were  allowed  to  occupy  chap- 
laincies in  almsliouses,  gaols,  and  noblemen's  families. 
The  anniversary  of  the  ejectment  of  these  intruders  is, 
however,  commemorated  as  "  Black  Bartholomew's  "  in 
tlio  Puritan  Calendar,  and  their  fate  is  represented  as 
peculiarly  pitiable,  because  Charles  had  led  them  to 
expect  concessions  by  the  Declarations  from  Breda  and 
Worcester  House.    To  credit  Charles  with  sincerity  of 


'  The  Act  also  demanded  an  abjuration  of  the  anti-F.piscopaUan  Covenant 
and  a  renunciation  of  the  "  traitorous  position  "  that  it  is  lawful  to  take  up  anu^ 
against  the  king. 
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intention  is  probably  impossible.    It  mnst  be  remem-  ohap. 
bered,  however,  that  Parliament  would  not  have  per-  . 
mitted  him  to  show  toleration  had  he  wished  it.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  cruel  persecution  which  the  legitimate 
incumbents  had  undergone  in  the  day  of  Puritan 
triumph,  we  shall  rather  be  inclined  to  wonder  that 
a  sweeping  ejectment  of  the  usurpers  did  not  take  place 
in  1660.    The  country  appears  to  have  borne  the  retire- 
ment of  the  preachers  with  equanimity,  and  the  new 
incumbents  were  generally  received  with  enthusiastic 
acclamations.    The  popularity  of  Puritanism  had,  in 
fact,  been  sapped  by  the  proceedings  of  the  last  twenty 
years.     The  Church  made  steady  progress  in  the  tim 
affections  of  the  people,  and  under  the  rule  of  Juxon's  ^SSJSl^ 
successor.  Archbishop  Sheldon,  a  real  impulse  was 
given  to  the  cause  of  Anglo-Catholicism.    Here  and 
there  slovenly  ritual  betrayed  that  the  incumbent  was 
a  conforming  Puritan.    Generally,  however,  decency 
and  order  prevailed.    The  surplice  and  the  clericcd 
dress,  if  not  aiwajrs  worn,  were  no  longer  ostentatiously 
impugned.    The  altars  gradually  regained  their  legiti- 
mate position  in  the  chancels,  and  the  Church's  great 
act  of  worship  resumed  its  proper  place  in  the  Anglican 
cult.    Even  in  the  see  of  Norwich,  hitherto  the  foun- 
tain-head of  Puritanism,  the  Church  system  recovered 
popularity.    In  1676,  according  to  Dr.  Sherlock,  all 
the  nonconformists,  the  Bomanists  included,  were  but 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  population. 

By  the  Caroline  Settlement  the  doctrinal  position  of 
the  Church  was  established,  its  liturgical  apparatus 
completed.  Henceforth  we  have  only  to  sketch  the 
history  of  the  Beformed  Anglo-Catholic  institution  in 
its  political  and  social  relations.  An  important  modifi-  Th^irir-tr 
cation  in  the  clerical  status  may  first  be  noticed  as^Stof^ 


of  Charles,  and  SI 
be  re<rardLHl  as  a 
tho  unconscionable 
The  alteration  was 
ing.    It  necessarily 
and  it  afforded  a  pret 
of  the  Church's  repn 
under  George  1. 
supply  in  which  el 
passed  in  Novemlx 
voted  in  Convocatio: 
the  statute  on  the  i 
prejudicing  the  anci 
clergy  henceforth  had 
as  concerned  voting  f( 
as  members.    The  1 
unjustly  taken  away  i 
jjj.  For  the  first  twelve 

JJSSSiof*^?  Commons  towarc 
tojohuToh  paired,  and  Puritan 
to  1678.     suppressed  by  Acts  of 
was  to  use  both  the  . 
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religion  to  which  he  secretly  inclined.    At  the  close  of  ohaf. 
this  period,  Charles's  pronounced  patronage  of  Roman-   .  . 
ism  compelled  the  Commons  to  shift  their  position,  and  And  firom 
league  with  the  Dissenters  on  a  "  no  popery "  basis,  loas. 
The  court  thereupon  again  sought  the  alliance  of  the 
prelates.    The  Church  suffered  as  before  for  its  con- 
scientious attachment  to  principles  of  absolutism. 
From  Charles  it  experienced  nothing  but  duplicity  and 
ingratitude,  and  for  his  sake  it  impaired  its  recently 
recovered  popularity. 

As  early  as  December,  1662,  the  king  issued  a  De-  ohMiM 
claration  which  was  a  manifest  bid  for  Dissen tine  with  tii« 
support.   He  promised  therein  to  move  Parliament  to  z>w.  loea 
cede  indulgence  to  nonconformity,  so  that  he  might 

exercise  with  more  universal  satisfaction  that  power 
of  dispensing  which  we  conceive  to  be  in  us."  The 
Commons  indignantly  remonstrated,  urging  that  this  And  mmm 
offer  contravened  the  "  Act  of  Uniformity,"  and  was  JSti^**^ 
calculated  to  increase  sectarianism  and  foster  popery.  ^jSl^. 
The  king  had  to  give  way.    The  Commons  were 
determined  that  Puritanism  should  not  rise  from  its 
ashes,  and  that  Church  and  State  should  not  again  be 
endangered  for  Stuart  theories  of  absolutism.  Among 
the  clergy  the  Declaration  had  produced  a  panic,  as 
obviously  calculated  to  revive  the  religious  disorders 
of  the  past.    Petitions  were  presented  against  **the 
strange  prodigious  race  of  men  who  laboured  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  government,  both  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical.*'   Laws  were  demanded  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Anabaptists,  and  for  the  exaction  of  fines  for  non- 
attendance  at  church.    The  Commons,  nothing  loth, 
responded  to  these  requests  by  passing  some  rigorous 
measures  against  the  sectaries.     The  first      Con-  Aets 
venticle  Act "  forbade  attendance  at  their  prayer-  SgnS-**' 
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meetings.  Not  moie  than  five  penonB,  besides  Ae 
members  of  the  household,  conld  be  present  at  soy 
religious  meeting  where  the  liturgy  was  not  nsed.  A 
third  breach  of  the  law  on  this  sabject  rendered  the 
offender  liable  to  transportation  to  the  American 
plantations.  The  Commons  waxed  more  determined  in 
their  policy  when  it  was  fonnd  that  the  king  was 
tempting  the  Lords  to  sell  toleration  by  way  of 
augmenting  the  revenne.  In  1665  came  the  **Fiw 
Mile  Act,"  prohibiting  nonconformist  ministers  who 
refused  the  oaths  from  coming  within  five  miles  of  the 
parish  in  which  they  had  ministered,  till  they  shoold 
be  compliant;  the  penalty  for  infringement  of  the 
Act  to  be  a  fine  of  £40,  and  six  months'  imprisonmeni 
In  1670  a  second  "  Conventicle  Act "  was  passed,  more 
searching  and  extensive  in  its  scope,  but  less  severe  in 
respect  to  penalties.  The  Baptists  and  the  Quakers 
appear  to  have  been  the  chief  sufferers  under  these 
statutes.  Actuated  by  the  motives  already  mentioned, 
the  king  persistently  espoused  the  nonconformist  cause. 
Clarendon,  "  the  best  of  writers,  the  best  of  patriots* 
and  the  best  of  men,"  was  disgraced  and  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  sacrifice  the  Church.  The  licentious 
courtiers  were  encouraged  to  insult  and  deride  the 
bishops.  At  last,  in  March,  1672,  there  appeared  a 
royal  "  Declaration  of  Indulgence,"  susjtending  all 
penalties  against  nonconformity,  and  allowing  the  con- 
tinuance of  Dissenting  conventicles,  and  the  celebration 
of  Eomanist  worship  in  private  houses.  This  mani- 
festo received  scant  respect  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
It  was  voted,  by  a  majority  of  fifty-two,  that  the  *'  king's 
prerogative  in  matters  ecclesiastical  does  not  extend  to 
repealing  Acts  of  Parliament,"  and  Charles  was  forced 
to  submit. 
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The  Declaration  was  rightly  interpreted  as  meaning  chap. 
that  the  king  was  under  the  same  religions  influenoes  . 
as  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  and  was  bent  on 
securing  concessions  to  Romanism.     This  discovery 
altered  the  conditions  of  the  contest.    The  nonconfor- 
mist sectary  had  always  been  ready  to  persecute  the 
Koman  Catholic,  however  clamorous  his  cry  for  toleration 
for  his  own  shibboleths.  The  Commons,  therefore,  turned  Thm 
from  the  prelates,  and  began  to  conciliate  the  Dis-  ccs^mt* 
senters,  with  the  hope  of  securing  their  co-operation  in 


resisting  the  progress  of  Romanism.    A  "Test  Act "  JJJ^J^Jl 
directed  against  the  Romanists  obliged  all  oMcers,  JJJ^.V*** 
civil  and  military,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  A.D.ie78. 
supremacy,  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion  acc<jrding 
to  the  Anglican  rites,  and  to  make  an  express  declara- 
tion against  transubstantiation.    In  return  for  the 
support  given  by  the  Dissenters  to  the  "  Test  Act,"  the 
Commons  proposed  a  bill  granting  them  toleration. 
This  failed  to  pass  the  Lords.    A  bill  for  the  "  compre- 
hension "  of  Dissenters  was  prepared  by  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  in  1674,  but  was  stopped  by  the  king,  who  was 
now  on  the  side  of  the  Church. 

The  last  eight  years  of  this  reign  further  embittered  F«rMea- 
the  animosity  against  the  Roman  Catholics.    In  1678  2Smiimi»u. 
a  conspiracy,  real  or  imaginary,  was  revealed  by  the  ^•'^ 
infamous  Titus  Gates,  having  for  its  object  the  resto- 
ration  of  popery.     Several   eminent  persons  were 
brought  to  the  scaffold  as  involved  in  the  plot,  and  all 
adherents  of  Romanism  were  subjected  to  persecution. 
Roman  Catholics  were  forbidden  to  go  five  miles  from 
their  houses  without  a  licence.    Such  as  were  not 
householders  were  expelled  from  London.    An  Act  was 
passed  which  excluded  all  Roman  Catholics  from  Parlia- 
ment (30  Car.  II.  st.  2).   The  Commons  were  prorogued 
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sTiattered  by  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  his  soccessor.  chap. 
The  social  aspect  of  England  during  this  period  ap-    ■  31^  - . 
pears,  at  first  sight,  fit  to  be  depicted  only  in  the  darkest 
colours.    The  influence  of  a  dissolute  court,  and  the  Pr«v»i«c« 

of  Im- 

reaction  from  the  gloomy  Pharisaism  of  the  interreg-  morauty. 
num,  combined  to  lower  the  standard  of  public  morals 
throughout  the  country.  Profane  swearing  and  blas- 
phemy, gaming  and  duelling,  were  fast  on  the  increase, 
^  and  the  lives  of  the  clergy  were  not  always  uncontami- 
y    nated  by  this  widespread  infection.     Nevertheless,  ^J^J^ 

powerful  if  unobtrusive  influences  were  operating  to  infimwinos. 
i  amnteract  this  "  overflowing  of  ungodliness."  Each  of 
i  the  two  religious  schools  had  recently  contributed  its 
J  quota  to  English  devotional  literature,  and  Hammond's 
\  "Practical  Catechism"  and  Baxter's  "Saint's  Ever- 
i  lasting  Kest "  were  both  widely  circulated.  Missionary 
zeal  expressed  itself  in  the  establishment  of  the  first 
t  Society  for  the  Propaj^ation  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the 
I  assiduous  exertions  of  Mr.  Boyle,  its  president,  to  pro* 
3  cure  translations  of  the  Bible  of  1611,  for  diffusion  in 

0  foreign  parts.  Large  sums  of  money  appear  to  have 
J  been  subscribed  for  the  restoration  and  embellishment 
%  of  the  churches  and  cathedrals  which  had  suffered  in 
c   the  period  of  confusion.    Keligion,  if  not  widely 

1  ditfuKcd,  seems  to  have  gone  deeper,  and  produced 
i   more  practical  results  than  in  many  more  favourable 

epochs. 

%      Intellectual  kept  pace  and  co-operated  with  religious  Th«a««of 

5   activity.    At  the  head  of  the  Church  there  appeared  diviMs. 

»  a  galaxy  of  divines  of  extraordinary  ability.  Cosin, 

e    Sanderson,  Gauden,  and  Walton  have  been  already 

IP  mentioned.     The  Caroline  episcopate  included  also 

If  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  of 

i   English  writers ;  and  Pearson,  the  author  of  the  treatise 
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CBAT,  on  the  Creed.  In  its  priesthood  were  Bmow  nd 
.  „^y'_  South,  the  one  the  most  erndite,  the  other  oerteinly  the 
wittiest  of  our  homilists;  and  Boll,  the  author  of  the 
**Defen8io  Fidei  Nioena^.**  By  these  mighty  doofeon 
the  Calvinism  whioh  had  tainted  the  Chvzoh  snm 
1558  was  exposed  in  its  true  oolonis,  and  this  gloomj 
parody  on  Angustinian  theology  was  at  last  addoa 
accepted  outside  the  confines  of  Dissenting  sects. 
niMoftiM  Side  by  side  with  these  representatiyos  oi  orthodoiy, 
rta^T*^^  there  was  growing  np  a  new  school  of  thinken,  thi 
congeners  of  the  modem  Broad  Chnrbh  party.  Thi 
Latitndinarians "  were  opposed  to  the  exaction  of 
strict  conformity,  and  professed  the  most  liberal  Tim 
as  to  the  possibility  of  salvation.  It  is  the  gloxy  of 
this  school  that  its  teaching  hastened  the  extinctioD 
of  that  spirit  of  intolerance  which  characterized  many 
of  the  orthodox  Anglicans,  and  burnt  more  fiercely  ii 
the  breasts  of  the  Protectant  sectaries.  Unfortunateljr 
this  toleration  was  often  prompted  not  so  much  bj 
charity  as  by  haziness  of  religious  principle.  To  tlw 
teaching  of  these  divines  must  be  ascribed  those 
varieties  of  heresy  and  unbelief  whioh  infected  the 
Church  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Latitodi- 
narians  thus  exercised  a  weighty  influence,  both  for 
good  and  for  evil,  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  snd 
the  religious  sentiments  of  the  whole  nation.  Chilling- 
worth,  a  groat  logician  and  controversialist,  who  em- 
braced Bomanism  for  a  time  and  vn-ote  The  Beligion 
of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  "  in  1637,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  this  school  of  thought  In  the  present 
reign  it  had  several  adherents  of  the  highest  intellectnal 
capacity.  Foremost  among  these  were  Stillingfleet, 
Tillotson,  Patrick,  and  Henry  More. 
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CHAPTEE  XVII. 
3)ainf0  II.  to  (Storge  I. 
A.D.  1685-1714. 

JamM  promiiM  to  rapport  tb«  Charch— Hit  liberation  of  the  ▼tctima  of  the 

Supremacy  Act  "—UiA  relations  with  Rome — The  coronation— Tb«  new  Parlia- 
ment—JanMw'n  retention  of  the  Romanibt  officers — ^The  Judges  decide  in  favonrof 
the  dispeniiing  power — It  is  used  to  restore  Romanism — Resistance  of  the  clergj 
— I)r.  Sharp's  sermon — The  High  Commission  Court  revived — Sancrofl  excnaea 
himself  fri>m  attendance — Bishop  Compton  suspended  by  the  Commission— The 
*♦  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience  "—Effects  of  its  publication  among  Cborch. 
mfn— And  I)i*!«enters — Tyraimy  exercised  at  Cimbridge— And  at  Oxford — 
Manipulation  of  corporations  and  lords-lieutenants — The  clergy  are  to  read  the 
"  Declarutiun  of  Indulgence  "—The  petition  of  the  seven  bishops— The  Declaratioa 
not  read  by  the  clergy— The  bishops  in  th*?  Tower— Acquittal  of  the  bishops — 
The  rommiflsion  employed  against  the  non-compliant  clergy— The  invitation  to 
William  of  Ch-ange— James  in  consultation  with  the  bish<^>s — Th«'y  refuse  a 
declaration  of  abhorrence — William  at  Kxeter- Is  William  to  be  regent  or  king? 
— The  Settlement — Enforcement  of  the  oath  of  allegiance — Deprivation  of  non- 
jurors*— Krn  and  other  eminent  noi\Jurors — The  Government  accepted  as  de facto, 
not  tU  jure—TYie  Church  under  William  II I.— The  *•  Toleration  Bill  "—The  "  BUI 
for  Tnion  "—Thrown  out  by  loyal  Churchmen  in  the  Commons— The  king  forced 
to  summon  Convocation— The  commission  of  revfaiion— Con  vocation  refuses  its 
sanction— TillotMn's  encroachments  on  the  Charch's  liberties — The  Convocation 
contrdventy— Convocation  again  allowed  to  meet— The  Lower  at  issue  with  the 
Upper  House— Foundation  of  the  S.P.C.K.  and  S.P.G.— The  Church  under  Queen 
Anne — Abolition  of  the  committee  for  preferments — Restitution  of  the  first- 
fruits  and  tenths — Que^n  Anne's  Bounty  fund— Convocation— The  sacramental 
te^t— The  "Act  against  Occasional  Cunformlty  "—The  "Schism  Bill"— The 
Church  in  danger"  cry— Dr.  .Sacheverell — Popularity  of  Anglican  principles — 
Provision  for  new  churches — Literary  productions  of  the  reign— The  negoUaUooa 
with  the  German  Protestants. 

On  his  accession,  James  assured  the  Council  of  his  Jyowi 
intention  to  protect  the  Church,  as  the  bulwark  of  the  tosu^port 
monarchy  and  the  champion  of  loyal  principles.    It  was  "^^'""^^ 
a  well-deserved  compliment,  for  it  was  the  Charch's  sup* 
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nation. 
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port  of  tlxe  iloctrme  of  '*lierc(ti1?iry  rig:ht  "  tli*t 
i»itied  the  collapse  ol  tlw  Bill  of  Msf^^misfkf  %^ 
^Begaiflgr  BiU."  Tim  winiffiilM  iifili 
fi*r  aggrievf^d  IMsseiiteiV.  fb  Meure  eoUllMlhii  to  Al 
KoiDani&tB  had  ado^M  ivptiat'odly  fihitlii  JL 
James  eventual  ly  made  tbiB  his  nettled  policy.  AIm^ 
hp  htd  MDoatod  m  MmdMip  with 
WSIGmi  Batiii,  irttii  tJM  view  of  unlftii 
of  the  Quakers  and  the  Eoman  Ofttholics,  the  tiT» 

inaU^oni  fftrtiuM  w^ob  mAued  tii9  o«&  <if  i 

of  all  who  had  h^eti  nn}iri8Qflii||  lllifi 
Some  Mt)&m  handred  Qtiftkeis  IH 

The  accession  of  the  papist  ^overaign  mdted  Etfli ' 
enUuiaiaBm  at  Some,  lor  James  muiutttined  liu  hituthef*! 
poliey  of  Tesal  ^nhfien^iaBCQ  t^AiMQ^  irlien  tho  Fapi 
w;ii^  r  Triliroilc^l  ivith  Lonit  XIV*  tin*  stibjeet  of  tie 
a  1 1  i ea  1  i  H 1  li! r t  i 0 ti .  Inn ooent  XT.  ,  m <  ■  reo vt-r,  that  tbe 
doctrine  of  ahsolutism  was  not  calculated  to  reiiutiia 
the  Eoman  faith  in  the  affections  of  England.  ThrongV 
out  the  struggle  of  the  next  five  years,  Rome  showed 
no  sympathy  for  James's  policy.  "  Every  letter  vhi^ 
went  from  the  Vatican  to  Whitehall  recommended 
patience,  moderation,  and  respect  for  the  prejudices  of 
the  English  people."  * 

On  the  second  Sunday  after  Charles's  death.  Mass  was 
ostentatiously  celehrated  in  the  king's  chapel.  At  the 
coronation  Sancroft  was  directed  to  omit  the  Com- 
munion Service  and  the  ceremony  of  preeenting  the 
sovereign  with  an  English  translation  of  the  BiUe. 
Brihery  and  corruption  were  used  to  secure  a  Conmions 

*  Mftcaulay,  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  365.  In  1688  Innocent's  batnd  «f 
France  indaoed  him  to  contribute  money  towards  the  ezp«nM  of  WUUn't 
•xpediUon  :  aee  Dalrymple,  Memoin,  i.  222. 
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well  affected  to  the  throne.   James  expressed  himself  chap. 
batisfied  with  the  results.    A  resolution  was,  however,  .^V^, 
passed  in  this  new  House,  expressing  fervent  attach-  "^j^ 
ment  to  the  Anglican  system,  and  demanding  the  exe- 
cution of  the  penal  laws  against  nonconformity.  The 
king's  indignation  induced  the  House  to  withdraw  this 
resolution.    It  did  so  with  a  significant  expression  of 
confidence  in  his  majesty's  recent  promise  to  protect  the 
Church. 

Monmouth's  insurrection  received  no  countenance 
from  the  clergy,  and  Bishops  Mew  and  Fell  gave  im- 
portant assistance  to  the  royal  forces.  Good  Bishop 
Ken  was  assiduous  in  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the 
prisoners,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
canons  of  Winchester  that  Alice  Lisle's  sentence  was 
commuted.  In  the  regiments  hastily  levied  to  resist 
Monmouth,  there  were  several  officers  of  the  proscribed 
faith.  I'heir  case  gave  the  king  his  first  opportunity 
of  overriding  the  **  Test  Act."  When  Parliament  met,  he 
announced  his  intention  of  keeping  up  a  large  armed  x«t«auoa 
force,  and  retaining  the  Romanist  officers.  This  speech  lumLim 
excited  great  apprehension.  The  officers  might  be  em- 
ployed  to  subvert  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State, 
^i'he  standing  army  recalled  the  hateful  period  of 
Puritan  oppression.  Compton  Bishop  of  London,  the 
tutor  of  the  two  princesses,  spoke  boldly  against  James's 
policy,  declaring  in  the  name  of  the  whole  episcopate 
that  the  king's  conduct  endangered  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  England.  So  great  was 
the  excitement  that  the  king  was  forced  to  prorogue 
Parliament.  Compton  was  deprived  of  the  deanery 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  his  name  was  struck  off  the 
list  of  Privy  Councillors. 

James's  hopes  lay  in  that  romantic  doctrine  of  loyalty 
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of  absolutism,  the  clergy  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  used  chap. 
as  a  stalking-horse  against  the  Church.  A  few  bishops  ■  ■^T'^. 
might  be  found  abetting  James's  unconstitutional  pro-  ^i^jj^. 
ceedings,  having  received  their  promotion  for  that 
purpose.*  But  the  parish  clergy  almost  unanimously 
followed  the  lead  of  Ken,  Frampton,  and  Sherlock. 
The  London  pulpits  rang  with  denunciations  of 
Eomanism,  and  the  cry  was  taken  up  in  every  part  of 
England.  Pamphlets  against  Popery  were  issued  by 
thousands  at  the  universities,  where  the  press  was  free 
of  royal  censorship.  The  king  used  his  power  as 
supreme  ordinary  to  prohibit  preaching  on  controverted 
points  of  doctrine.  Bancroft  consented  to  issue  this 
royal  injunction,  but  it  produced  little  effect.  Dr.  Dr.  aharp'a 
Sharp,  Dean  of  Norwich  and  Rector  of  S.  Giles-in-the- 
Pields,  delivered  a  discourse  against  Romanism  which 
attracted  the  king's  attention.  Compton,  his  diocesan,  jim6i4. 
received  an  order  from  Sunderland  to  suspend  him.  He 
conragoouely  declined  to  do  so.  He  privately  requested 
Sharp  not  to  appear  in  the  pulpit  for  the  present,  and 
reported  to  the  king  that  the  preacher  was  prepared  to 
give  him  '*all  reasonable  Katisfaction."  James's  wrath 
was  thus  diverted  from  the  priest  to  the  bishop,  who 
was  already  in  ill  odour  for  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  episode  was  productive  of  important  conse- 
quences. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  High  Commis- 
sion Court  of  Elizabeth  had  made  itself  specially  odious 
to  the  Puritans,  and  had  been  aboliHhed  in  July,  1641. 
The  accession  of  Charles  II.  had  reinstated  such  courts 
spiiitual  as  the  Court  of  Arches,  the  Consistory  courts, 

*  Parker  of  Oxford  and  Cartwright  of  Chester  were  pre-eminent  an  epi!<copal  para- 
fiite^.  Crewe  of  Darbam  and  Sprat  of  Rochester  were  men  of  similar  rtamp. 
The  lattf'r  aeemn  to  have  hoped  to  get  the  archhlahopric  of  York.  Thl«  piece  of 
preferment  was  kepi  yacant  for  more  than  three  years.  It  is  said  that  Jamea 
waited  for  a  good  opportnnl^  to  giT«  it  to  Petra. 
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and  the  aiohidiaoonal  ooiirte»  bat  had 
notorious  engine  of  royal  oppimion  inoftpable  of  «iiifc- 
ence  (13  Car.  II.).  James,  ii£  defianoe  of  tibia  Aot,  aov 
announced  that  he  had  entrusted  the  goverament  of  tbt 
Church  to  seven  commissionerSy  who  irero  dizeoCsd  ti 
use  the  seal  of  the  old  oourt.  Thej  wera  fnrninhrf 
with  the  largest  powers  for  pnrpoaea  of  viaitatioB. 
Their  jurisdiction  was  to  extend  not  only  to  the  diooeM 
and  univendties,  but  to  every  college  and  achool  in  tbt 
kingdom.  At  their  head  was  the  deteataUe  Jeibej% 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  whose  presence  and  aaaent  mi 
declared  to  be  necessary  in  all  prooeedings.  Thm 
episcopal  names  were  included  in  the  GomsusnaB— 
Sancroft,  the  primate ;  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Booheater ;  aal 
Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham.  Sprat  and  Crewe  were 
notorious  as  parasites  who  would  do  all  that  rojaltr 
required.  Sancroft,  on  the  other  hand,  though  i 
devoted  loj^alist,  was  a  more  devoted  Charchman.  He 
had  thought  it  right  to  execute  the  king's  order  in  the 
matter  of  the  **  Injunctions."  But  even  his  overstrained 
loyalty  could  not  accept  a  tribunal  illegal  by  origin  and 
manifestly  designed  to  compass)  the  ruin  of  the  Church. 
It  is  disappointing  to  find  that  he  did  not  openlj 
denounce  the  Commission.  He  merely  begged  to  be 
excused  attendance  on  the  plea  of  ill  health  and  nume- 
rous engagements.  The  hollowness  of  the  pretext 
sufficiently  discernible.  James  relieved  the  primate  from 
attendance  at  the  Privy  Council,  and  afterwards  msda 
Cartwright  a  Commiasioner.  Compton  was  cited  before 
the  six  commissioners.  It  was  found  difficult  to  prove, 
even  in  a  court  which  had  JeflFreys  for  president, 
that  the  bishop  had  in  any  way  transgressed.  Thrw 
voted  for  an  acquittal,  and  it  was  only  by  menacing tbe 
lord  treasurer  with  deprivation  that  the  king  at  lict 
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secnrod  a  majority.  The  recalcitrant  bishop  was  sua-  chap. 
pcnded,  and  Sprat  and  Crewe  were  empowered  to  ^  ^^"^ 
administer  his  diocese. 

Biiulked  in  hin  hopes  of  nsing  the  loyalist  clergy  as 
his  tools,  the  king  made  up  his  mind  to  effc^ct  a  great 
coalition  of  Eomanists  and  Dissenters.  In  January, 
1<)87,  concessions  were  made  to  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland.  In  March  the  Council  were  apprised  that  a 
full  indulgence  was  to  be  given  to  all  kinds  of  religious 
opinions.  Hitherto  the  most  remorseless  of  persecutors, 
the  king  now  professeil  to  believe  that  all  statutes  to 
enforce  conformity  were  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  In  April  these  new  opinions  wore  pro- 
claimed  in  the  celebrated  "Declaration  for  Liberty  of^^^J^ 
Conscience."  The  king  herein  expressed  his  wish  that  ^JJJ^ 
all  his  subjects  were  Bnmanitfts.  This  being  impossible,  aeimiM." 
the  attitude  of  all  religionists  was  to  be  one  of  mutual  10^^ 
toleration.  The  Anglican  clergy  were  merely  to  be 
maintained  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  possessions  and 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  All  assemblies  for  wor- 
ship were  to  be  tolerated,  all  penal  laws  bearing  on 
religion  suspended,  all  tests — not  excepting  the  oaths  of 
supremacy  and  allegiance — dispensed  with.  Such  per- 
sons as  had  incurred  penalties  in  the  matter  of  religion 
-were  pardoned.  This  Declaration  was  issued  by  virtue 
of  the  dispensing  power.  The  king  affected  to  make 
no  doubt  of  the  concurrence  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Farliament,  "when  we  shall  think  it  convenient  for 
them  to  meet." 

It  is  singular  to  find  the  nineteenth-century  theory 
of  religious  toleration  forestalled  by  a  ruler  so  cruel 
and  unprincipled  as  James  II.  But  that  the  principle 
of  the  Declaration  has  survived  neither  proves  that  it 
-vv'as  a  proper  measure  for  the  year  16S7,  nor  palliates 
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academical  body  respectfully  submitted  to  the  king  that  chap. 
it  would  be  illegal  to  confer  the  degree.  For  this  Dr.  ^^]^_ 
Fechell,  the  vice-chancellor,  was  summoned,  with  eight 
reprofientatives  of  the  senate,  before  the  High  Commis- 
sion. Jeffreys  conducted  the  trial  with  his  wonted  inso- 
lence and  injustice.  Dr.  Pechell  was  deprived  of  the 
vice-chancellorship  and  suspended  from  the  emoluments 
of  his  mastership.  The  eight  representatives,  one  of 
whom  was  Isaac  Newton,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
were  di.smi8>ed  with  the  admonition,  "Go  your  way 
and  sin  no  more,"  etc.  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  was  And  at 
dealt  with  in  similar  fashion.  On  the  death  of  their 
president,  the  king  sent  a  letter  to  the  collegiate  body 
recommending  the  election  of  Anthony  Farmer,  a 
Cambridge  man  of  disreputable  character,  formerly 
a  Dissenter,  and  now  of  the  Boman  Communion.  The 
law  forbade  the  appointment  of  a  Boman  Catholic. 
The  college  statutes  required  the  master  to  be  a  member 
of  Magdalen  or  New  College,  and  a  person  of  good 
moral  character.  On  those  grounds  the  fellows  b^ged 
the  king  to  select  some  other  nominee.  No  notice  was 
taken  of  the  request.  The  feUows  met  and  elected  Dr. 
Hough.  They  were  summoned  to  Whitehall,  where 
Dr.  Fairfax  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  for  express-  jum.  1687. 
ing  a  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Commisiiion.  For 
Farmer  the  king  now  substituted  a  more  respectable 
nominee  in  the  person  of  Bishop  Parker.  But  Parker 
was  also  ineligible  as  not  belonging  to  New  or  Magda- 
len. The  fellows  declined  to  rescind  their  nomination 
of  Hough.  James  himself  visited  the  college,  and 
employed  Penn  to  urge  the  duty  of  submission.  But 
neither  king  nor  courtier  could  persuade  the  fellows  to 
violate  their  statutes.  A  special  commission  was 
accordingly  appointed  to  effeot  a  visitation  at  Magda- 
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stood  forward  unhesitatingly  as  the  champion  of  the 
outraged  Church.  Meetings  of  his  suffragans  and  the 
leading  London  clergy  were  at  once  convened  at  Lam- 
beth. It  was  agreed  that  it  was  not  expedient  that  the 
clergy  should  read  the  Declaration.  A  petition  wasxayis. 
drawn  up,  stating  that  the  '^Declaration  of  Indulgence  " 
was  "  founded  on  such  a  dispensing  power  as  hath  been 
often  declared  illegal  in  Parliament,"  and  that  the 
bishops  could  not,  in  prudence,  honour,  or  conscience 
so  far  make  themselves  parties  to  it,  as  the  distribution 
of  it  all  over  the  nation  and  the  solemn  publication  of 
it  over  and  again  even  in  God's  house  must  amount  to." 
Sancroft  wrote  the  petition  in  his  own  hand.  After  his 
signature  appear  the  autographs  of  W.  Asaph  (Ll(»yd),  SJJ'Sto' 
Fran.  Ely  (Turner),  lo.  Cicester  (Lake),  Tho.  Bath  and  w«>«»p^ 
Wells  (Ken),  Tho.  Petriburgens  (White),  Jon.  Bristol 
(Trelawney).  Six*  other  bishops,  who  had  not  been 
present,  appended  their  "  approbo  "  in  tho  course  of  the 
following  week.  But  it  was  necessary  to  act  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  The  petitioners  *  made  their  way 
that  night  to  Whitehall,  and  put  the  document  in 
James's  hands.  The  king  was  no  less  astonished  than 
irritated.  Accustomed  to  regard  the  Church  as  the 
vindicator  of  absolutism,  he  characterized  the  petition 
as  "strange  words,"  such  as  lie  did  not  "expect  from  the 
Church  of  England."  But  the  bishops  were  unmoved. 
Sunday,  May  20,  came,  the  day  when  the  London  clergy 
were  to  read  tho  Declaration.  Four  incumbents  only  in 
the  City  c-  >mplied.  Bishop  Sprat,  Dean  of  Westminster,  Thm 
read  it,  bnt  the  abbey  was  emptied  ere  he  had  finished.  S^ST 
The  country  clergy  followed  the  good  example  of  their  JJJ^^**** 

'  ThoM  of  London,  Norwich,  Gloucetiter,  Sftliiibuiy,  Winchester,  and  Exeter. 

*  Sancroft  did  not  accompany  thpm.  He  had  not  had  acoeM  to  the  royal  pmenoe 
•Ince  his  4Klining  U  serve  on  the  Uigh  GommlMkm.  Ken  and  Trelawney  appear 
to  have  been  the  chief  •pokenneii. 
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more  than  two  hundred  Inoombenfe  in  all 

James,  however,  was  not  oonTinoed  of  the  fiitili^ 
of  his  policy.  He  resolvid  to  wmm^^^maeU  m.  Ik 
bishops.  Acting  on  tha  afirto  m^mmy% 

their  petition  the  ground  for  an  action  for  ]ibeL 
bishops  pleaded  their  piiTile^  m 
enter  into  reoognizanoea. 

mitted  to  the  Tower.  The  public  exciten^ent  at 
juncture  was  intense.  The  river  banks  were  thr 
by  a  sympathetic  crowd,  and  the  barge  wMoh  oooT^dl 
the  bishops  was  hailed  with  vooiferoue  cbeei^ 
prayers  for  their  lordships*  weliiAre*^  Thair  priaoQ  iQa 
attended  like  the  presenfu  diainber  of  voyal^yi 
trial  at  Westminster  is  said  to  Ikava  1 
half  the  nobility  of  England.  The  ahaarlitj  ctf  oaAfaf 
the  bishops'  petition  a  mallcioas  libel  miuit  have  bsea 
patent  to  all  unprejudiced  T^gidp-  TTiry nrtbol HI,  tan flf 
the  four  judges  had  the  aadadig^te  08^3*  agailiSl  Bl 
accused,  and  three  of  the  jury  stood  out  for  a  convictioa 
so  obstinately  that  the  verdict  of  '*Not  guilty"  was  not 
brought  into  court  till  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Ere  the  close  of  this  memorable  day,  a  formal  inTita- 
tion  was  despatched  to  William  of  Orange.  Among  the 
seven  names  attached  to  it  was  that  of  Bishop  Oompton. 
The  universal  rejoicing  which  followed  the  aoqnittel  of 
the  bishops  might  have  warned  James  of  his  danger. 
He  was  still  bent,  however,  on  punishing  the  oonto- 
macious  clergy.  The  Court  of  High  Commission 
received  orders  to  collect  the  names  of  all  who  had 
neglected  to  read  the  Declaration.  The  chanoeUors, 
archdeacons,  etc.,  were  charged  by  the  court  to  give 
information.    But  scarcely  one  of  these  officers  sent 

*  Burnet's  Own  Times,  p.  MS. 
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in  a  return.    Bishop  Sprat  foresaw  the  impending  chap. 
catastrophe,  and  resigned  his  place  on  the  Commission.  . 

In  September  the  king's  eyes  were  rudely  opened  by  tim  inrtUr 
information  of  the  overtures  to  William.    The  emer-  wmiun  of 
gency  drove  him  to  seek  assistance  where  he  had  least  ^^'•"^ 
right  to  expect  it — in  the  Anglican  episcopate.  Despite 
the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  Church,  the  bishops,  with 
few  exceptions,  still  maintained  the  principle  of  divine 
right.    They  were  prepared  to  accept  William's  co-ope- 
ration in  restoring  the  national  liberties  should  the 
king  continue  his  hateful  polic}*.    But  to  the  last  they 
scouted  the  idea  of  dethroning  the  unworthy  sovereign. 
Probably  Compton  himself  had  as  yet  no  thought  of 
raising  William  above  the  rank  of  regent.    By  theJuMsm 
advice  of  the  bishops,  James  dissolved  the  High  Com-  tionwtth 
mission  Court,  restored  the  ejected  fellows  of  Magda-  bidiop*. 
lene,  and  reinstated  the  disfranchised  corporations.  He 
even  issued  a  proclamation  promising  to  protect  the 
English  Church,  and  maintain  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
But  the  time  for  conciliatory  policy  was  past.  William's 
manifesto  was  put  into  the  king's  hands.    It  asserted 
that  he  came  at  the  request  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal.    Sancroft  and  other  bishops  indignantly 
vindicated  the  loyalty  of  the  bench ;  Compton  contrived 
to  satisfy  the  king  with  an  evasive  answer.    James  timt 
required  a  counter  manifesto  asserting  the  bishops'  d«SM«tioB 
*'  abhorrence  "  of  William's  design,  but  the  demand  was  JlSJJ^ 
not  complied  with.    Every  hour  enhanced  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  and  the  only  effect  of  these  consulta- 
tions was  to  prejudice  the  populace  against  the  bishops. 
They  wisely  declined  further  responsibility,  and  refused 
to  give  counsel  without  the  co-operation  of  the  temporal 
peers.^    On  November  5  WiUiam  landed  at  Torbay. 

*  CUrendoQ  OorrMpoBdeDoe,  U.  Ml. 
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It  was  to  be  taken  by  Angnst  1,  under  penalty  of  a  six  chap. 

months'  suspension,  to  be  followed,  if  the  oath  were 

Btill  refused,  by  a  summary  deprivation.    In  March,  tii»  oath  of 

1689,  two  bishops  had  taken  the  oath  in  Parliament  ; 

Sancroft  and  eight  others  >  had  refused  it.  Thomas, 

Lake,  and  Cartwright  died  before  the  term  of  grace 

expired.    The  remaining  six  were  of  the  same  mind  on 

the  fatal  February  1,  and  suffered  deprivation.    Four  j^^^ 

of  the  immortal  seven,  who  had  so  nobly  maintained  tion  «rf 

AOQJ  WOW- 

the  Church's  liberties  in  the  summer  of  1688,  were  thus  m  laoo. 
relegated  to  poverty  and  disgrace.  Four  hundred 
incumbents  shared  their  fate.  Many  of  them  were  men 
of  great  ability.  Of  their  earnestness  the  sacrifice  of 
their  emoluments  for  conscience  sake  is  an  unassailable 
proof.  It  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  Church  was  thus 
deprived  of  the  very  pick  of  her  clergy.  They  became 
the  backbone  of  a  Jacobite  "  faction,  and  the  founders 
of  a  politico-religious  schism,  which  lasted  for  a  hundred 
years.  The  course  adopted  with  the  nonjurors  was 
mainly  attributable*  to  the  influence  of  the  Dissenters. 
They  had  themselves  leagued  with  the  Eomanizing 
James,  and  left  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  defend  the 
cause  of  the  Keformation.  They  now,  however,  assumed 
to  themselves  the  merit  of  the  Revolution,  and  auda- 
ciously attributed  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the 
defenders  of  the  faith  to  **  Popish "  influence.  They 
were  actively  abetted  by  Burnet.  The  greatest  loss  to 
the  Church  was  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  Kanaad 
most  able,  devout,  and  popular  prelate  of  his  generation. 


He  was  given  an  extra  year  of  grace,  but  continued 
unable  to  reconcile  his  conscience  to  the  new  view  of 
monarchy,  and  was  accordingly  ejected  in  1691.  Beve- 

*  Ken,  Turner,  Frampton,  Lloyd,  White,  Tbomu,  Lake,  and  Cartwright. 
'  Ystlju,  iU.  281. 
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liobert  Nelson,  the  author  of  the  "  Fasts  and  Festivals."  chap. 
In  justice  to  the  Government  it  must  be  remarked  f^^"^ 
that  care  was  taken  to  make  the  oath  palatable  to  these  Ths 
weak  consciences.    Nothing  was  said  about  the  title  of 
the  new  sovereigns.    The  form  was  simply,  **  I,  A.  B-,  f^JJ^I^,.. 
do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  to  bear  true  allegiance  j^V,** 
to  thuir  majesties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary."* 
The  clergy  who  took  the  oath  in  1689  could  justify  the 
proceeding  on  the  ground  taken  by  Nicolson,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  :  *'  Whenever  a  sovereign  de  facto  is 
universally  submitted  to  and  recognized  by  all  the  three 
estates,  I  must  believe  that  person  to  be  lawful  and 
rightful  monarch  of  this  kingdom,  who  alone  has  a  just 
title  to  my  allegiance."  * 

The  two  succeeding  reigns  are  less  interesting  to  J^J^'*"'* 
the  student,  and  may  be  quickly  passed  over.  William  wmuoB 
III.  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  had  the  prejudices  of  a 
Puritan  in  matters  of  Church  ritual.  His  knowledge 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  derived  from  Gilbert 
Burnet,  an  intriguing  politician  of  Latitudinarian  views, 
who  had  retired  to  the  Continent  on  the  accession  of 
James,  and  become  chaplain  at  the  Dutch  court.  He 
was  now  raised  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  The  new  king's 
declaration  had  promised  to  endeavour  a  good  agree- 
ment between  the  Church  of  England  and  all  Protestant 
Dissenters,"  and  he  answered  the  addresses  of  Dis- 
senting delegates  by  undertaking  to  attempt  a  union 
of  his  Protestant  subjects  on  those  terms  wherein  all 
the  reformed  Churches  agree."  This  object  he  tried 
to  secure  by  measures  necessarily  displeasing  to  faithful 
Churchmen.  So  far  indeed  as  toleration  was  concerned, 
men*s  minds  were  gradually  approaching  that  view  of 

'  The  old  oath  of  Allegiance  bound  the  sutject  to  the  sovereign  as  **  true  and  law. 
ful  "  king  or  queen. 
'  NioolaoD,  Epistolary  CoiTMpoDdeoce,  U.  387. 
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Tluxma  and  CommonB  had  each  been  driven  int<> 
•UiiSQfp  now  with  tho  XToDOQDJbfmiite,  mow  witli  Umpji 


asjiistartci^  from  the  an ti -Fa pal  anhmiK  of  the  PtiritaM* 
There  waa  %  geimmL  £»Qliiig  that 

of  disloyalty  or  of  tyranny.  A  **  Toleration  BHl, 
therefore,  paaaed  both  HoufieB  easily,  and  was  eon* 
eidered  eatia&ofcoij  ^  the  ilauiioliflBt  Ohimiliinm' 
This  bill  TtHond  Dimntuig  laymoa  fimm  the  pr<  F^im^ 
af  thoia  KotB  which  had  mode  aheeoce  from  divine 
aenrice  a  oriiuo.  It  pnyrided  that  soch  Acts  shoald 
not  be  enforoed  where  tho  x 

hi0  loyalty  by  accepting  the  ottAi  of  flttpMikino^ 
allegiftnoet        hia  Protestantiam  by  signing  tho  da- 
dizataoa  igiriiBi^.  tawinihit^tiitioii.  The 

unTustrrs  IS,  to  ni adorn  thinking,  an  anoriialy* 
mioiiter  was  to  be  prohibited  from  exemiaing  hv 
fimetioiis^  provHed  he  fligned  the  gmtor  ]9«tt  of  Hi 
Thirty-nino  Articles.  The  poiiitmv  he  wma  allowed  li 
demar  to  woro  tho^  whieh  asserted  the  power  of  thi 
Church  to  regulate  ceremonies,  the  sound neas  of  fti 
Book  of  Homilias  and  the  Ordination  Serrioe^  aai 
the  efficaoy  of  Infant  Baptism.  For  the  Qnakens  then 
was  a  special  proviio  of  indulgenoei  Theae  aectariei 
ware  to  he  mtdistnrbed»  providfd  thegr  Aigned  a  de- 
lAa^tlaD  againt^  IraiiBiihi^ntlkiHiDi  prMtiiaedi  fiddxl^ 
to  the  GoYemment,  and  pr<>fes)^ed  a  faith  m  «yr^™ 
pmSi^t  doctrines  of  Chriatiamtj — tha  difaii^  d 
^  em  tud  the  Boljr  tShoi^  lid  IStm  tm^riSm 
IScriptnre.  Such  ^vt^c  the  conditionB  on  which  thi 
fleets  secured  toleration-   They  were  nenallj 
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'witli  cheerfalness,  and  the  oonoeesion  appears  to  have  chap. 
given  no  offence  to  Churchmen.  ^7°* 
But  with  the  Toleration  Bill "  came  a  measure  which  tim  "bui 
could  not  be  regarded  so  oomplaoentlj.  The  "  Bill  for  ^'^*««*-" 
Union"  was  designed  by  the  Whigs  to  revolutionice 
the  Anglican  system,  on  the  pretext  of  giving  Noncon- 
formity  further  indulgence.  For  subscription  to  the 
Articles  this  bill  proposed  to  substitute  the  following 
confession: — I  do  approve  of  the  doctrine  and  worship 
and  government  of  the  Church  of  England  by  law 
established,  as  containing  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, and  I  promise  in  the  exercise  of  my  ministry  to 
preach  and  practise  according  thereunto."  Having 
made  this  confession,  any  Presbyterian  minister  was  to 
be  capacitated  for  holding  Church  preferment,  provided 
he  submitted  to  a  bishop's  imposition  of  hands.  By 
another  clause,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  Baptism,  the 
employment  of  sponsors,  and  the  practice  of  kneeling 
at  the  Eucharist  were  to  be  made  optional.  Finally 
a  commission  was  demanded  of  thirty  divines  of  royal 
appointment  to  revise  the  Liturgy,  the  canons,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  This  biU 
received  the  support  of  Bishop  Compton  in  the  Lords, 
and  was  there  carried  by  a  small  majority.  It  was 
to  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Anglican  system 
owed  its  preservation  at  this  crisis.  The  nonconforming 
members  may  have  been  convinced,  as  Lord  Macaulay 
urges,  that  their  ministers  were  better  off  as  blatant 
leaders  of  separatists  than  as  unobtrusive  pastors  in 
poor  benefices.  But  this  does  not  account  for  the 
rejection  of  the  bill,  for  the  majority  of  the  members 
were  not  Puritans.  It  was  thrown  out  by  the  loyal  Thrownout 
Churchmen  in  the  House,  the  men  who,  as  Bishop  chwoiiaMa 
Burnet  says,  *'  were  much  offended  with  the  bill,  as  S^^nt 


440  sm^MsmlimkiauJt^ 

ognfifcifTig  matterB  tel&tive  to  the  Cbiir{;b  m  wldeh 

Thns  reminded  of  th©  exiatencse  of  Convocation^  wliich 
li#d  been  igimed  mm»  tto  yrepilaj  ffmmnans  of  tbft 
Cknmtrtiott  Bni&mfiiL^  tto  lelng  imM^  Iks 

clt'ijcral  r6preseiitT.tivcs  should  bo  sujimoneii  in  tfad 
a&ual  W&7  witk  tke  next  Parlmment*    Maanwliile  m 

was  to  l>e  appointed  to  prepait  m  aobwo  4i{  m^mkm 
(or  their  acceptance.  De^  TI]lolMai%  liil  ^  dbat^ep 
which  TPould     probaMj  be  siAlI^*'  %  llito  oommi*- 

flion  bbowB  what  sort  of  Imiimmamita  were  de&ired 
hj  the  iMtiiMdimii^m^^l^  inoliidfifi  the  items,  all 
ce  I'c  n  m  n  ea  to  ^MHUBHBHren  t ; ' '  * '  a   e  n  t  an  d    m  sen  t 

to  he  taken  away ;  a  promise  to  submit  to  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  substituted ; "  foreign 
orders  to  be  admitted  ;  "  "  a  form  of  conditional  ordi- 
nation to  be  adopted."  The  prospect  of  these  revo- 
lutionary measures  drove  all  High  Churchmen  from 
the  commission.  The  residue  met  to  endorse  a  sweep- 
ing scheme  of  alteration,  which  was  to  be  recommended 
to  Convocation.  The  Prayer-book  was  to  be  mutilated 
into  accord  with  Latitudinarianism.  "  Priest "  was 
to  be  altered  to  minister,"  the  Absolution  in  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick  struck  out,  kneeling  at  the  Iloly 
Communion  made  optional,  and  almost  all  the  Collects 
were  to  be  removed  in  ftivour  of  Bishop  Patrick's  own 
compositions.  Foiiunately  the  parochial  clergy  were 
roused  to  the  importance  of  the  pending  issue.  The 
returns  for  Convocation  were  watched  with  the  greatest 
interest.  They  produced  an  assembly  determined  that 
the  Church  should  not  be  undermined  under  the 
insidious  pretext  of  "  comprehension."     By  its  firm- 
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noB8  the  levelling  spirit  of  the  courtier  prelate*  was  ohap. 
succeaifully  resisted.  It  ceded  nothing  more  than  a  ^^"^ 
vote  of  thanks  to  his  majesty  for  his  care  of  the  Church  ti<m  r«- 

.  ftWM  its 

of  England,  and  Dr.  Tillotson,  now  Archbishop  desig-  aanotion. 
nate  of  Canterbury,  vowed  that  he  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  Convocations. 

It  may  certainly  be  doubted  whether  the  revolu- 
tionary measures  of  the  party  now  in  the  ascendant 
would  not  have  been  more  detrimental  to  the  new 
dynasty  than  to  the  Church.  The  nonjuring  party, 
which  already  numbered  some  of  the  most  eminent 
English  divines,  would  have  been  furnished  with  a 
just  pretext  for  regarding  the  Establishment  as  schis- 
matic, and  doubtless  half  the  country  would  have 
renounced  the  new  dynasty  in  defence  of  the  old  form 
of  faith.  The  whole  scheme  was  as  discreditable  to 
the  policy  of  Tillotson  and  Burnet  as  to  their  Church- 
manship.  As  it  was,  the  nonjuror  party  discredited 
itself  by  a  policy  of  non-intervention.  Its  leaders  stood 
sullenly  aloof  from  the  fray,  seemingly  indifferent 
whether  the  Church  was  Presbyterianized  or  not. 

Tillotson  presided  three  years  at  Canterbury.    The  J^JJ^* 
northern  primacy  was  given  to  Dr.  Sharp,  a  far  mmte 
worthier  son  of  the  Church.    Tillotson  was  renowned  chunh's 
as  a  rhetorician,  but  his  rSgime  was  neither  popular  a.3>.  laoi- 
nor  advantageous.    It  is  plain  that  he  cared  nothing 
for  the  rights,  and  little  for  the  doctrinal  principles  of 
the  Anglican  Church.    Anarchists,  both  political  and 
religious,  often  prove  the  greatest  tyrants  when  placed 
in  office.    Tillotson,  convinced  that  Convocation  would 
not  accommodate  him  by  levelling  down,  took  care 
that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  meet.    The  principle 
of  governing  the  Church  by  royal  " Injunctions"  was 
revived,  and  a  few  courtier  bishops  assumed  that 


m 

Mcczss/A  A^mic^m. 


Convoca- 
tion a^ain 
allowed 
to  act. 


Tne  Lower 
at  Issue 
with  the 
Upper 

House- 


direction  wliicb  flboiUd  have  been  ia  the  hAnAB  of 
whole  clericad  hodjr*  TUb  fitate  of  ft&iis  conlia 
when  TillotBoit  WAi  iiljQcaeeded  by  Tenieon.  It 

last  gavp  rhii  to  the  "  ConYOcation  CootroverByp*' ^ 

Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  a  J»oohite,  begm 
troversy  by  pubHshing  W»  Metier  to  a  Oon 
Man/'  Hemn  it  was  tirgad  not  only  that  the 
of  herstical  opinkms  si  thia  tibiAdemKiidBil  tha  taz 
of  Ontmmtioiit  Imt  tSist  the  lung  had  tto  mora  power 
to  t-ilenc^  the  clerioal  thati  tht^  lay  reprost-ntritivcB,  and 
that  it  was  really  the  law  that  OonYocatiouB  ghou 
meet  ta  oftMi  u  BA^fttaeiitB.  Ot.  Wate 
the  "Letter."  Atteitany  wrote  on  the  side  of  Sbowei" 
the  opposite  ^jPB^y^y  mam  tamed  by  Burnet.  Hi^dj 
and  !^tt£iK^9flR^  the  legf^l  pro rogn lives  of  Con^ 
vocation  were  not  accurately  stated  by  its  champions, 
the  injustice  under  which  the  clergy  suffered  was 
sufficiently  plain.  The  populace  sided  with  them, 
and  the  Government  dared  not  continue  the  anomaly. 
The  writ  summoning  Convocation  was  reluctantly 
issued  in  February,  1701.  It  was  soon  apparent  that 
the  Lower  House  was  animated  by  no  friendly  feelings 
towards  the  Whig  bishops,  who  had  so  ill  defended 
the  Church's  liberties,  and  that  its  rights  would  be 
asserted  on  the  grounds  taken  by  Shower  and  Atter- 
bury.  It  would  not  be  prorogued  at  Tenison's  bidding, 
arguing  that  the  archbishops  had  no  more  right  to 
prorogue  the  Lower  House  than  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  prorogue  the  Commons.  It  undertook  a  subject  of 
conference,  proprio  motu,  to  be  afterwards  laid  before 
the  Upper  House,  just  as  a  Bill  is  sent  from  the 
Commons  to  the  Lords.  The  dispute  in  connection 
with  this  assertion  of  rights  lasted  till  the  end  of  the 
reign. 
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While  William's  inability  to  appreciate  the  poaition  chap. 
of  the  English  Church  was  thus  fruitful  in  contro-  .^7J^: 
versies,  the  change  of  dynasty  was  productive  of 
happier  results  in  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
cause  of  morality  and  Christian  devotion.  With 
James  II.  there  passed  away  for  a  time  the  licentious- 
Bess  and  profanity  which  for  many  years  had  disgraced 
the  English  court.  From  the  religious  associations  for 
reformation  of  manners  and  encouragement  of  devotion, 
which  had  been  formed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
there  now  sprang  two  societies  which  still  claim  the 
support  of  Churchmen.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Fomuution 
Christian  Knowledge  dates  its  charter  from  1698;  its 
ofiishoot,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
from  1701.  They  owe  their  existence  to  the  zeal  of  five 
devout  men — Lord  Guildford,  Sir  H.  Mack  worth. 
Justice  Hook,  Colonel  Colchester,  and  Dr.  Bray. 

The  prospect  brightened  on  the  accession  of  Anne.  Th«  church 
The  new  sovereign  had  been  trained  in  the  principles  Qnem 
of  the  Church.    Her  intellect  was  inferior,  but  she  was 
pious  and  liberal.    She  at  once  showed  herself  able 
to  sympathize  with  the  grievances  of  the  working 
clergy.    One  of  these  was  the  method  of  disposing 
of  patronage.    William  had,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
reign,  allowed  Queen  Mary  to  appoint  to  ecclesiastical 
dignities  as  she  wished,  and  she  appears  to  have 
exercised  her  privilege  with  characteristic  discretion. 
But  after  her  death  the  king  appointed  a  committee  a.d.  leM. 
of  six  bishops,  to  which  his  patronage  was  entrusted, 
and  preferment  was  henceforward  the  reward  of  Lati- 
tudinarian  divinity  and  Whig  politics.    One  of  the  Abolition 
first  acts  of  Queen  Anne  was  to  relieve  this  commis-  committoo 
sion  of  their  functions.     Archbishop  Sharp  was  de- ^^^S^^l^ 
puted  to  preach  the  coronation  sermon,  and  a  Whig 


minority  in  the  mw  FarllAmeiit  u^piad  HaA  7q 
hAd  learned  its  wsmimvsj  in  ilie  constitne 
as  well  as  at  oonrt.   In  1705  ih^  miH*aTy 
of  Marlborough  and  ti^  estraordinarv  iniiuoiicc  of  hi4 
wife  at  oonrt  restofed  tlifi  Wbig  party  to  pi 
royal  faT0iir  for  a  while.   But  th©  uaae  of  Br^ 
venjll  wae  eufficieiit       ri.kmdio  a  flame  of  AngUoan 
enthosiaaiQ.    Tiie  Pariiam&nt  of  1710  was  filimg  i]^^ 
Tories  md  High  OhnrfAmen,  and  tbat  of  1713,  t1ioiig|j| 
Ci'jiitiiiJiing  much  of  the  Whig  element^  wns  t^ven  iiV'TH 
conBpitiuous  than  ltd  predeoessor  for  its  saalous  r^[^. 
lar  tii^  03bidr!iil%  mterwU*  At  no  time  wia  tbe  cdHj 
moTB  proq>eroiis  and  mora  usefiil  tbM  itnAag  tJii 
of  Qneen  Anne* 


til  18  reign  af  most  interoftt  to  well- 


The  iiieMent  In 

XXfthB 

first-fruits  wishers  of  the  English  Church  is  the  act  of  justice  bv 
a!d.*1704^  which  the  queen  restored  the  first-fruits  and  tenths 
of  benefices,  which  Henry  YIII.  and  all  succeeding 
sovereigns  (with  the  honourable  exception  of  Mary) 
had  treated  as  a  royal  perquisite.  This  proceeding, 
accompanied  by  the  carriage  in  Parliament  of  a  Bill 
so  far  repealing  the  "  Statute  of  Mortmain  "  as  to  allow 
testamentary  benefactions  for  the  augmentation  of 
benefices,  was  the  first  attempt  to  cope  with  a  crying 
scandal  in  the  Establishment.  Ever  since  the  Keforma- 
tion  England  had  been  disgraced  by  the  poverty  of  her 
clergy  and  the  conferring  of  Holy  Orders  on  men  of 
little  learning  and  low  social  status.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  fund  known  as  Queen  Anne's  Bounty, 
for  the  amelioration  of  poor  benefices,  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  clerical  status.  The 
professi(m  of  a  clergyman  soon  became  that  of  an 
educated  gentleman, 
tion^*^*^*"       "^^^  proceedings  in  Convocation  throughout  this 


Queen 
Anne's 
Bounty 
fund. 
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reign  gave  proof  that  William's  attempt  to  silence  the  .  ohap. 
voice  of  the  Church  had  not  been  forgotten.  The  . 
Lower  House  continually  discredited  itself  by  factious 
opposition  to  the  dignitaries.  A  "  Eepresentation " 
made  to  the  Upper  House  in  February,  1704,  animad- 
verted with  just  severity  on  the  negligence  of  the 
bishops,  and  consequent  upgrowth  of  abuses  and  irre- 
gularities. But  the  spirit  in  which  such  reflections 
were  made  was  that  of  censoriousness  rather  than  of 
godly  zeal.  So  offensive  to  the  queen  was  the  tone  of 
the  Lower  House  that  she  sanctioned  its  irregular  pro- 
rogation by  the  archbishop  during  the  sitting  of  Par- 
liament After  the  Tory  reaction  Convocation  was 
allowed  to  resume  its  functions,  but  the  queen  sent  a  ajd.  mi. 
catalogue  of  subjects  on  which  it  was  free  to  debate. 
These  were — (1.)  The  growth  of  infidelity  and  heresy. 
Li  connection  with  this  subject  Convocation  censured 
the  doctrine  of  William  Whiston,  a  crazy  Cambridge 
professor,  who  gave  the  so-called  "  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions "  the  dignity  of  inspired  Scriptures.  (2.)  The 
course  of  proceedings  in  excommunications.  (3.)  The 
preparation  of  forms  for  receiving  converts  from  the 
Boman  Church  and  for  restoring  the  lapsed.  (4.) 
Regulations  as  to  the  duty  of  rural  deans.  (5.)  Forms 
for  terriers  of  glebe  lands.  (6.)  Regulations  as  to 
matrimonial  licences.  Practical  results  were  attained 
in  regard  to  these  subjects  in  this  Convocation  and  its 
successor  of  1713.  The  last  business  done  was  the 
consideration  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Arian  publications. 

Although  the  "Toleration  Act"  had  given  the  Non-TiMMcm- 
conformists  liberty  to  assemble  for  worship  in  their  con-  Slt**^ 
venticles,  the  **  Test  Act"  was  still  in  force,  compelling 
all  officers,  civil  and  military,  to  receive  the  Lord's 
Supper  according  to  the  rites   of  the   Church  of 


4^ 


EDgland.  «ii0teiii3&  of  ibts 


tend  to  the  dispiir.t^MTQOiil  of  the  eacraiiiont,  Ti'hic^ 
w&s  otim  reoeived  by  rakes  and  soeptici  as  a    picklock  J 

CbTirclimcii  of  the  dajf^MHAg  wbom  Chnroh  principle 
too  often  took  tho  fonm  i»f  «c»lidaatical  Toryyan.  The 
only  alniis  wliidk  tliytiqugnifsftd  iii  eontiexioa  -m&k  ^ 
twt        iti  by  tho    occasional  confomLlsti,'' 

Mqh  wfaa  wore  xiaQy  Bfiwilaii  wore  wont  ta  qualify 
Ibf  offioQ  by  odmimuaDfttiiig,  and  thm  oMtmme  la 
querat  otmYentidbi,   This  moooiiataaoy  «n«  ioa4ia  llii 
mdat  of  by  tbe  Tory  gentry.   Three  times  in  Aiiiie*s 
fitBt  Parliament  tlio  Coninioiie   passed   hilla  against 


eotovettt!olB!,'iiSa  "SMfmUfir^  iliem  to  qua 

reception  of  the  Holy  Communion  thrice  a  j^ear.  On 
each  occasion  the  bill  was  rejected  in  the  Lords,  where 
Bishop  Burnet  opposed  the  revival  of  persecuting  legis- 
lation as  impolitic.  So  strong,  however,  was  the  feel- 
ing against  the  Dissenters  in  1711  that  this  Bill  was 
passed  in  both  Houses  without  a  division. 

No  less  retrograde  in  tendency  was  the  Act  of  1713, 
suppressing  Dissenting  schools.  By  this  Act  ever}' 
tutor  and  master  miglit  be  summoned  to  show  a  cer- 
tificate that  he  had  received  the  Holy  Communion 
within  the  last  year.  A  subscription  of  conformity 
and  a  licence  from  the  diocesan  were  also  required. 
This  Act  would,  in  fact,  have  put  Dissenting  school- 
masters in  the  plight  of  the  sequestered  clergy  in  165a, 
under  Cromwell's  memorable  edict.  It  received  the 
royal  assent,  but  the  queen's  death  prevented  it  from 
coming  into  operation. 

In  1705-6  the  rise  of  the  Marlboroughs,  and  the 
consequent  exclusion  of  High  Churchmen  from  oflSce, 
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produced  in  the  country  a  jealous  dread  of  Nonoon-  ohap. 
formist  encroachment,  which  attained  the  dignity  of  a 
panic.  Everywhere  the  cry  was  heard,  The  Church  ^^upoiiin 
in  danger."  Dr.  Drake's  pamphlet,  "The  Memorial  • 
of  the  Church  of  England,"  was  an  incentive  to  this 
feeling  of  insecurity.  So  great  was  the  excitement 
that  a  day  was  appointed  for  discussing  in  the  Upper 
House  whether  the  Church  was  in  danger  or  not. 
Lord  Hochester,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  argued  a  state  of  peril  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  aggressive  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland, 
from  the  immoral  and  infidel  literature  in  circulation, 
and  from  the  spread  of  Dissenting  academies.  Burnet 
and  the  Whig  bishops  denied  that  there  was  ground 
for  alarm,  and  in^  this  opinion  a  majority  in  both 
Houses  concurred.  The  "  Memorial "  was  denounced 
as  a  scandalous  libel  by  a  royal  proclamation.  All  her 
Majesty's  subjects  were  summoned  to  assist  in  the 
attempt  to  apprehend  its  printer.  But  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  country  did  not  share  the  convictions 
of  Parliament  with  regard  to  the  Church's  security. 

An  immense  amount  of  pulpit  and  pamphlet  elo- 
quence was  being  expended  at  this  time  on  the  question 
of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience.  These  two  doc- 
trines, which  had  necessarily  been  in  abeyance  during 
the  reign  of  William,  were  not  unfavourably  received 
by  the  present  sovereign.  Blackball,  a  Tory  bishop, 
openly  asserted  them  in  a  sermon  before  the  queen, 
and  defended  them  in  a  pamphlet  controversy  with 
Hoadly.  The  Whig  ministers,  unconscious  of  their 
unpopularity,  determined  that  such  teaching  should  be 
suppressed  with  a  high  hand. 

The  person  selected  to  be  the  martyr  of  Toryism  was  sg^oi,^ 
Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell,  fellow  of  Magdalen,  Oxford, 


ComiHons,  it  w;is  votod  that  Sli 
peaclit'd  l>clore  tlio  Lords  for  tl 
and  misdemeanours: — (1.)  As 
Intion  was  effected  by  means 
(2.)  Condemning  that  tolerati 
tioned  by  law.  (3.)  Assertin 
in  danger.  (4.)  Maligning  ' 
false  brethren  and  traitors  tc 
A  D  1710  Westminster  Hall  beg 

March  20  a  majority  of  the  j 
fifty-two)  voted  Sacheverell  gi] 
bishops  concurred.    It  was  de* 
that  the  offensive  sermon  shou 
mon  hangman,  and  that  Sac 
pended  from  preaching  for 
that  he  should  be  incapacity 
Popularity  defeated.  Throughout  the  tria 
Si^JSlS-    unmistakable  proof  of  its  1 
oipies.       proclivities.    The  issue  was  1 
outburst  of  enthusiasm,  the 
rigorous  than  was  expected, 
tions,  and  a  crop  of  addresse 
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Intion  of  Parliament  was  succeeded  by  the  retnm  of  a 
House  in  which  Tories  and  High  Churchmen  largely 
predominated.  The  popularity  of  Toryism  continued 
unimpaired  until  the  end  of  the  reign.  The  new 
Parliament  paid  its  debt  to  the  Church  by  a  munificent 
provision  for  the  purposes  of  worship.  In  the  address 
to  the  queen  it  was  stated  that  the  want  of  churches 
had  contributed  to  increase  schism  and  irreligion.  A  Provision 
grant  of  £350,000  was  therefore  voted  to  provide  for 
the  erection  of  fifty  new  churches,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  London  and  its 
vicinity. 

llie  Latitudinarian  impulse,  however  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  toleration,  had  been  of  little  service  to  the 
spread  of  fixed  religious  principles.    Heresy  and  in- 
fidelity were  supported  by  many  able  writers,  some  of 
whom  will  receive  further  notice  in  the  next  chapter. 
Literary  ability,  however,  was  by  no  means  all  on  one  jAXmnxj 
side.    Bull  and  Beveridge  were  among  the  bishops,  SoM^tho 
the  one  the  champion  of  the  Church's  Creeds,  the  other 
the  author  of  valuable  devotional  works  on  Public 
Prayer,"  **  Frequent  Prayer,"  and  **  Beligion  and 
Christian  Life."  Prideaux's  "Connection  of  Sacred  and 
Pagan  History,"  Bingham's  **  Antiquities  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,"  and  Wall's  "History  of  Infant  Baptism " 
were  equally  important  additions  to  Church  literature. 
The  genius  of  Swift  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  eccle- 
siastical Toryism,  and  the  purer  pages  of  Addison 
advocated  that  of  Christian  morality.    This  period 
leaves  the  Church  at  her  highest  point  of  influence,  tim 
Her  celebrity  was  such  that  Frederick  I.,  by  the  advice  uooMn^tii 
of  Jablouski  his  chaplain,  caused  the  English  Liturgy  SoSUT"*" 
to  be  translated  into  German.    It  was  even  hoped  that  ^ 
the  Apostolical  succession  would  be  restored  to  the 

2  6 


them  with  apathy.    The  conf 
A..D.  1713.  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
ffieorgian  ^erioH. 
A.D.  1714-1820. 

Fatal  effects  of  the  change  of  dynasty — Degeneracy  of  blsbope— Sappression  of 
GoDTocation— Wake's  negotiations  with  the  Gallican  Church— The  *'  Bangorian 
Gontrorersy  "—The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Impngned^pread  of  heresy  among 
DisBentezs— The  Salter's  Hall  Controversy  "—The  Rtgiuvk,  Z»i>iiim»— The  so- 
called  '*  Deists  "—Their  chief  writers— The  opponenU  of  the  Deists — Sermons  on 
the  reasonableneis  of  Christianity— Hatred  of  enthusiasm— The  sects  as  stagnant 
as  the  Church— Prevalence  of  indifferentism— The  Methodist  movement — John 
Wesley— His  talents  and  temperament— His  piety  attributable  to  Anglo- 
Gatbolic  influences— The  Oxford  Methodists— The  mission  to  Georgia— Mora- 
vian inflnence4— George  Whitefleld— Sensational  sermons— Open-air  preaching 
—The  Church  opposed  to  Methodism— ilie  Methodists  sound  Churchmen— Course 
of  the  Methodist  movement— The  Calvinistic  MethodL»U  own  themselves 
seoeders— Wesley's  mock  consecration- Wesley  dies  deprecating  secession 
— Bat  his  followers  split  into  sects— The  Evangelical  revival— Its  character 
— Its  strength  is  in  the  parochial  clergy— Its  institutions  void  of  system— Tha 
Church  not  stimulated  by  the  Evangelical  movement— The  bishops— The 
clergy— 1*be  churches. 

The  accession  of  a  foreign  prince  who  had  departed 
from  Lutheranism  "  to  qualify  himself  for  the  crown,"  * 
was  generally  regarded  as  an  ill  omen  for  the  Church. 
The  Legitimist  cause  had  gained  strength  daring  the  n^tii 
years  1710-1714,  and  now  found  special  favour  among  ^SH^^^tHL^ 
the    High  Church   clergy.     Atterbury,  Bishop  ofc'^yaMty. 
Rochester,  implored   Bolingbroke  to  proclaim  King 
James  III.  at  Charing  Cross  as  Queen  Anne's  successor.' 

'  Atterbury,  English  Advice  to  the  Freeholders  of  England,  17U. 
•  Atterbury  engaged  in  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  exiled  boose 
whidk  hroogbt  oo  him  a  sentence  of  banishment  in  172S. 


l>(>tii  ]);irties  rii^litlv  read  the 
new  dyiuisty  brought  to  the 
Romanists  and  nonjurors  fresl 
Church  a  condition  of  paral^ 
which  was  at  its  worst  at  the 
movement,  and  was  not  thro^ 
century.  On  the  one  hand,  the  *' 
sional  Conformity  Act "  were 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  m 
hand,  the  Houses  of  Convocati 
the  clergy,  thus  deprived  of  all  i 
ment,  were  subjected  to  episo 
blushingly  neglected  their  dut 
Deff«n»-  entered  their  dioceses.  Scho 
^32o^  phers,  and  rhetoricians  were  i 
episcopal  bench.  But  attach 
Hanover  was  usually  the  one 
And  this  attachment  of  itself 
Church's  interests  and  sympj 
clergy.  Charles  Stuart's  infon 
bably  did  not  misrepresent  the 
A.D.  1745.  when  he  informed  him  that  he 
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direoted  them."^  In  the  middle  of  the  century  true  chap. 
*'  overseers  "  of  the  Church  were  rarely  to  be  found,  and  3IJ!L 
the  episcopal  body  rather  deteriorated  than  otherwise 
during  the  period  of  the  "  Evangelical  "  revival.  The 
idea  of  a  bishopric  being  a  prize,  rather  than  a  re- 
sponsible post,  largely  obtained  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century. 

The  ministry  of  the  new  sovereign  perceived  that  the  Buppre*- 
strength  of  Anglicanism  lay  in  Convocation.  The  re-  oonTooi^ 
presentative  body  of  the  Church  was  therefore  sup- 
pressed.  The  story  of  this  monstrous  invasion  of  con- 
stitutional rights  is  as  follows  : — Hoadly,  already  noto- 
rious as  an  Erastian,  had  been  promoted  by  George  I. 
to  the  bishopric  of  Bangor.  In  March,  1717,  he  pub- 
lished a  sermon  on  the  Nature  of  the  Kingdom  or 
Church  of  Christ."  He  argued  from  the  text,  S.  John 
xviii.  36,  that  Christ  had  never  intended  to  establish  a 
visible  kingdom,  such  as  the  Catholic  Church,  and  he 
accordingly  impugned  all  tests  of  orthodoxy  and  forms 
of  ecclesiastical  government.  Such  a  betrayal  of  the 
Church's  cause  naturally  infuriated  the  suppressed 
High  Church  clergy.  As  an  admirer  has  expressed  it, 
Hoadly  *s  sermon  "was  in  fact  a  proclamation  of  the  un- 
christian character  of  the  Church  of  which  he  himself 
was  a  bishop."*  The  opinion  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Angli- 
can clergy  was  doubtless  that  expressed  in  the  "  Re- 
presentation "  sent  by  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  House  of 
Convocation.  This  charged  Hoadly  with  undermining 
the  religious  constitution  of  England  and  endangering 
all  established  authority.  It  implored  the  prelates  to 
"vindicate  the  honour  of  God  and  religion"  by  an 
outspoken  condemnation  of  the  sermon.    Before  the  vot.  83. 

1717 

Upper  House  replied  the  ministry  gave  orders  that 

'  EwftkU  Life  of  Prince  ChArles  Stout,  vol.  i.  p.  217.     '  Free  Cborcfaes,  p.  nn. 
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fuaal  to  n^new  l9iiiiiO|M0-|br  ita  convent iun  g:iV6liu8 
prorogation  the  4ifa«I  W«n  mt  of  eapprefisioo.  It« 
mAitMAixmm^tiSSkm^  Biadty  Irat  i»f 

ilie  elgklft6tit1i-c6BtiiTy  Chnreh  In  council.    Not  till  a 
lin&di^  tad  thiitj-fleveii  years  liad  laps^  Coa^^ 
ifooatioii  evica  tUcnred  ta  debate.    TIiq  imj^gnelil 
pxelite,  aftor  iKdiing  tlio  eee  of  Bangor  dx  yeftn  witli' 
out  once  eiiteriiig^  ibe  diooeeOt  was  trft&ilatdd  fiist  to 
Hereford,  then  to  SaMAiiiy,  «iid  diiA  u  BiiiiQp 
WiiicheBter  in  1761. 
^    It  appears  strange  to  tnd  m  io  emmently  FrotaBtfl 
a  reign  as  that  <  !'  George  L  the  laat  record  of 


from  the  typical  Georgian  prelates;  one  who  could 
sympathize  with  the  Gallican  body — the  Church  of 
Bossuet,  Pascal,  and  Fenelon — in  its  struggle  to  gain 
an  independent  footing  as  a  national  Church.  Wake 
had  already  distinguished  himself  by  his  defence  of 
the  Anglican  position  in  a  literary  war  with  Bossuet. 
Letters  passed  in  the  year  1717  between  the  primate 
and  Du  Pin,  head  of  the  theological  faculty  at  the 
Sorbonne,  with  a  view  to  the  union  of  the  Anglican 
and  Gallican  bodies.  The  scheme  would  doubtless  have 
liad  tlie  good  wishes  of  many  an  English  Churchman, 
but  at  no  time  was  there  Icjss  hope  of  its  succeeding. 
The  deaths  of  Du  Pin  and  Do  Gerardin  put  an  end  to 
the  negotiations.  In  France  papal  absolutism  gained 
the  day.  In  England  the  vulgar  prejudice  against 
Poman  Catholicism  gained  in  intensity,  and  was 
humoured  by  severer  disabling  Acts.  When  in  the  year 
1778  it  was  proposed  to  render  these  less  rigorous,  a 
storm  of  fury  broke  out  in  Scotland,  spread  to  England, 
and  culminated  in  the  Gordon  riots. 
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Hoadly'8  sermon  was  attacked  and  defended  in  the  chap. 
innnmerable  pamphlets  of  the  "  Bangorian  Controversy."  xvm^ 
The  chief  writers  on  the  Church  side  were  Bishop  "bwi. 
Sherlock  and  the  celebrated  nonjuror  William  Law.  g^j^ 
Five  of  the  royal  chaplains  incurred  dismissal  for^««y-" 
impugning  the   doctrines  of  the  Erastian  prelate. 
Controversies  of  more  vital  importance  were  soon  agi- 
tating the  public  mind.    The  influence  of  the  Latitu- 
dinarians  under  William  has  been  already  noticed. 
Their  lukewarmness  in  Church  matters  restored  this 
party  to  favour  and  importance  on  the  accession  of 
George  I.    It  had  been  drifting  meanwhile  first  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Arians  and  Unitarians,  and  then  to  that 
absolute  negation  of  divine  interposition  which  was 
called  Deism.    As  far  back  as  1685  the  spread  of 
unsound  views  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had 
evoked  Bull's  famous  defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 
Chillingworth   had  gone  perilously  near  Arianism, 
and  Locke  and  Newton  both  inclined  to  this  form  of 
heresy.    But  the  first  notorious  impugners  of  the  th* 
doctrine  of  our  first  Article  were  William  Whiston  Jjg^^ 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.^    Dr.  Clarke's  "  Scriptural 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  "  was  censured  by  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation  in  1714.    Its  author's  quali- 
fied recantation  saved   it  from  incurring  the  same 
fate  in  the  Upper  House.    It  has  been  styled  the  text- 
book of  modem  Arianism.    It  now  secured  "  the  great 
Dr.  Clarke "  a  considerable  reputation  in  the  upper 

'  CUrke  had  been  chaphdn  to  Moore,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  Boyle  Lecturer 
two  years  consecutirely.  Ue  had  been  promoted  under  Anne  to  a  royal  chap- 
laincy and  the  rectory  of  St.  James's,  Wehtminster,  and  bad  distingniihed  himself 
in  a  controversy  with  the  elder  Dodwell.  Whijiton  had  also  been  chaplain  to 
Moore,  who  gave  him  the  living  of  Lowestoft.  He  succeeded  Newton  as  Lncaaian 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  bat  was  sabiieqaently  expelled  the  nniverfity.  His 
oredolity  in  the  matter  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  was  characteristic :  *'  He 
believed  In  everything  except  the  Trinity." 
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cla.^sef?,  and  tile  favour  of  CaroliD©,  the 
Geurge  II.  It  waB  only  chara^^teiifltic  of  this 
im  ti^t,  Bome  jwTB  lotor  C9arke'a  AriAii  Fmyer-book 
feaeived  the  apprOTal  oim  p(riaia.t# — ArchbUbop  Herring. 
Dr.  Ckrke  waa  aiwwered  t»y  Dr.  WaUb,  Bii^hop  Gafitrell. 
Mr.  Ifekon*  and  I>r«  WaWland,  The  last  named 
cmlj  demoliAed  dftrka^  but  left  ta  posterity 
oleareet  and  mcm^  Mb  6X|Kmticni  of  the  dootriiLe  of 
NiceDc  Creed  that  ha^i  QYor  been  pnbliehtivL  TLii  did 
not  praveiki  a  fredii  outbreak  of  luatrov^j  on  ibe 
0ix^r^  of  ^bM  Triaitf  ^t  ihm  eloaa  of  tlie  cenlfltj, 
mhm  Br.  Priestly,  a  jtrmit  natTual  pliilosuplier,  wbo 
bad  embrac&<^l  S^xirtiajiidm,  wm  opnfiited  by  Arcbdaioaii 
(aflermrd^  Bieliop)  MwHaj  in  ^  iamtma  lettata*" 
Among  tbo  Diesentere  these  new  forms  of  oiibelief 
spread  with  fearful  celerity.  Dissenting  synods  at 
Exeter,  and  at  Salter's  Hall  in  London,  had  split 
on  the  question  of  rejecting  our  Church's  first  Article. 
The  literary  warfare  which  succeeded  was  known 
among  Dissenters  as  the  "  Salter's  Hall  Controversy." 
Bradbury,  a  popular  preacher,  headed  the  orthodox 
party.  A  form  of  Socinianism  appears  to  have  been 
the  typo  of  heresy  adopted  by  the  impugners  of  the 
Article,  who  came  for  the  most  part  from  the  feect  of 
Presbyterians.  Whole  congregations  not  unfrequently 
became  Socinian,  and  transferred  to  the  new  com- 
munion their  chapels  and  endowments.  In  less  than 
half  a  century  "  the  doctrines  of  the  great  founders 
of  Presbyterianism  could  scarcely  be  heard  from  any 
Presbyterian  pulpit."  ^  In  connexion  with  this  con- 
troversy may  be  noticed  the  Begium  Danum,  or  bribe 
fur  political  support,  which  the  Presbyterians  secured 
from  Walpole  in  1723,  and  received  for  more  than  a 

'  Stougbton,  Religion  in  England,  1.  117. 
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oentury  and  a  quarter.  Similar  grants  had  been  made  goaf. 
by  Charles  II.  and  William  UI.  It  now  took  the  form 
of  a  douceur  to  Edmund  Calamy,  on  his  dedicating  a 
volume  of  Salter's  Hall  polemics  to  the  King.  It  con- 
tinued to  increase  throughout  the  century,  and  was 
£39,746  when  it  was  abolished  in  1863. 

But  the  wave  of  heterodoxy,  where  not  stemmed  by  xneao- 
the  bulwark  of  Catholic  principle,  swept  away  far  ^^^Slu." 
more  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour's  Divinity.  The 
Latitudinarians  proceeded  to  attack  the  credibility  of 
the  miracles  and  the  possibility  of  a  Divine  revelation. 
It  was  plausibly  urged  that  the  New  Testament  was 
only  Church  literature  such  as  Protestantism  had 
repudiated.    Christianity  was  denouuced  as  unphilo- 
sophioal  or  demoralizing,  or  as  at  best  efifete  and 
unnecessary.    Assailants  of  this  kind  were  usually, 
though  inaccurately,  denominated    Deists."    Already  Th«ir 
something  akin  to  Deism  had  been  advocated  by  Lord  writers. 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  and  Thomas  Hobbes  ;  and  in  1696 
Toland*s  "  Christianity  not  mysterious  "  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  and  burnt  by 
the  hangman  in  Dublin.    Shaftesbury  had  followed 
with  his    Characteristics  of  Men  and  Manners,"  a  more  a.d.  itis. 
insidious  publication,  which  sapped  the  foundations 
of  Christianity  while  recommending  its  retention  on 
utilitarian  principles.    About  the  same  time  Anthony 
Collins  published  the  "Discourse  of  Free  Thinking," 
a  work  which  caused  the  greatest  excitement.  Swift, 
Berkeley,  Bentley,  Whiston,  and  Hoadly  all  entered 
the  lists  against  Collins,  who,  far  from  being  silenced, 
produced  an  elaborate  attack  on  the  evidence  from  Old 
Testament  prophecy,  entitled  a  **  Discourse  on  the  a.d.  i7»4. 
Grounds  and  Reasonableness  of  the  Christian  Religion." 
Wools  ton  in  his  "  Six  Discourses  on  the  Miracles " 
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OollniB^-and  an  apos^fate- -tli«  ^ttrch  nf  Enirliuiil. 
The  litaml  mterpretatiou  of  ^Sbm  fitiraclos  was  beie 

tnysticaJ  interprotiition  entatituted,  Woolstou  was  the 
oDilj  Deiat  who  ^ufftired  peraeoution.  He  was  £aad 
£100,  Ilttptiipil03,  wd  ItfibiA  to  find  secimtiee  in 
Iftige  sums^  The  aeciirities  were  not  fortlicoming,  and 
the  confessor  lingered  in  prison  till  kia  death 

in  1731.  Dr.  Tiiidal  may  be  regarded  as  the  diifif 
fl^OiieAt  of  ml  Deism.  In  "  dmatianity  aa  old  m 
the  Creation^  he  aT^ra  tlmt  utniml  eosfleiatiae  hid 
practically  anticipated  Chrifitionity.  A  rerel»ticin 
thna 

in  the  "floral  Philosopher,'*  and  by  Thomas  Chubb,  in  a 
number  of  tracts  and  essays  written  for  the  lower  orders. 
Another  important  publication  of  the  Deist  school 
was  Bulingbroke's  posthumous  "  Philosophical  Works." 
The  *'  First  Philosophy "  sw^eeps  away  every  part  of 
Christianity  but  its  moral  teaching.  It  leaves  "  a  God 
Omnipotent  and  all-perfect,  but  inconceivable.  .  .  . 
No  particular  providence,  no  future  state,  no  imma- 
terial soul."^  In  the  next  generation  "Deism"  took 
the  form  of  sneering  unscientific  scepticism.  Of  this 
school  the  chief  representatives  are  Hume,  Gibbon, 
and  Paine.  Hume  was  too  much  of  an  unbeliever  to 
be  even  a  Deist,  and  indignantly  disclaimed  the  title. 

The  answers  to  these  waiters  came  to  a  large  extent 
from  the  episcopal  bench,  and  the  achievements  of  the 
eigbtecnlh-centiiry  dignitaries  in  this  regard  to  some 
extent  counterbalance  their  laches  in  other  departments 
of  clerical  wwk.    The  most  popular  publication  of 

'  Cooke's  Memoirs  of  Lord  Bollngbroke,  li.  152. 
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this  kind  was  probably  Bishop  Sherlock's  "Trial  of  chap. 
the  Four  Witnesses."  The  general  credibility  of  the  ^JJi 
gospel  history  was  also  ably  maintained  by  Lardner 
the  Socinian.  Able  replies  to  Shaftesbury  were  written 
by  Dr.  Wotton  and  Dr.  Balgny.  Collins  was  well  op- 
posed by  Dr.  Chandler  and  Dr.  Sykes;  Woolston  by 
Bishops  Gibson,  Smalbroke,  and  Zachary  Pearce. 
Among  the  hundred  and  fifteen  answers  evoked  by 
Tyndal,  Dr.  Conybeare's  is  conspicuous  for  ability,  pre- 
cision, and  dignity.  But  the  most  important  production 
was  the  immortal  "  Analogy  "  of  Bishop  Butler.  This  a.d.  178«. 
also  was  designed  as  an  answer  to  TindaFs  book, 
though  it  is  far  more  extensive  in  its  scope.  High 
rank  must  also  be  given  to  Bishop  Warburton's  **  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses,"  a  voluminous  work  of  great  learn- 
ing and  enormous  range,  and  the  more  readable  Alci- 
phron"  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  written  in  dialogistic  form. 
Paley's  "  Evidences "  and  "  Natural  Theology  "  were  aj).  1794. 
the  answer  to  the  later  generation  of  sceptics,  and  in 
point  of  merit  almost  rival  the  **  Analogy."  Bishop 
Watson  wrote  against  the  same  school  as  Paley,  and 
was  acknowledged  by  Gibbon  to  be  a  worthy  anta- 
gonist. 

Though  the  Deists  were  beaten  in  argument,  this  BermoMon 
controversy  exercised  directly  and  indirectly  a  pernicious  abien«Mof 
influence  on  the  religion  of  the  century.    The  apolo-  ^Jf****"' 
gists  found  imitators  in  innumerable  pulpits,  and  the 
"reasonableness"  of  the  Christian  religion  became  the 
favourite  topic  for  preaching.   Christianity  was  accused 
every  Sunday  in  being  excused.    The  stock  of  Augus- 
tine's planting  was  as  little  likely  to  flourish  under 
such  treatment  as  a  tree  which  is  being  continually 
pulled  up  by  the  roots,  nervously  examined,  and  re- 
placed.   The  "  reasonableness  "  of  religion  is,  after  all. 


an  Inoenti^  tif  Utllii  in  a  fiobems  iigteiided  xo 
molude  the  uumaoilltig  maoj.  Ib  tlidoirjr — m  istel- 
leotual  creed^  as  a  proyen  moral  s^gteta — Cbrietiaiiit^ 
li6ld  lis  own.  But  the  appeal  wgs  ever  to  the  head 
in«t«ad  of  tbd  bfiatt.  Cbriatjaoity  iraa  &ot  exkibilad 
ai  an  inflfiaiiod  on  the  emotioiu,  not  m  the  root  of 
epi ritual  aiTections.  To  Tegard  it  in  this  c^ijuitity 
to  bd  guilty  of antlmmasiifc,"  Tba  practical  Tmoli 
tliai  thDee  wlm  did  lielivi^  Bvad  miifi&  thoae 
d)d  not. 

Bmotlotial  religion  wag  perhaps  Boaiewbat  diaGreditad 
22^*^  ty  tlie  iv&tm  irf  til©  "  OamiaardE,"  Ot  ■"Vhcmab  f»* 

plwrf36,"who  had  flnoked  into  EMglaitd  after  tlie  revocHtion 
AJ>p17O0.  of  tb©  Edict  of  Nantes,  bringing  with  tiiciu  u  &Lri 
tiysfotij  of  fanaticiMD,  in  wLicli  m^y  be  deti^cted 
origin  of  some  of  the  vagaries  of  Methodism.  Less 
open  to  the  charge  of  enthusiasm  was  the  teaching 
A.D.  1686-  of  the  great  nonjuror  pietist  William  Law,  whose 
1761.        ,4  Serious  Call,"  perhaps,  did  as  much  for  practical 
Christianity  as  all  the   writings  of  the  apologists. 
Yet  Law  also  appears  to  have  been  infected  by  the 
questionable  systems  of  such  mystics  as  Tauler  and 
Jacob  Behmen. 

Enthusiasm,  however,  was  not  the  predominant  vice 
of  those  Avho  held  similar  political  and  ecclesiastical 
views  to  Law.  Uore,  as  elsewhere,  the  tendency  was 
to  make  religion  subservient  to  political  principle. 
After  the  deaths  of  Bull,  Beveridge,  Ken,  and  Nelson, 
High  Churchmanship  rapidly  degenerated  into  ecclesi- 
astical Toryism,^  and  the  religious  life  of  the  party 
Avas  infected  by  the  general  blight  of  apathy  and  in- 
differentism. 

Thesectsas     The  Nonconformist  sects  which  bad  contributed  so 

•  English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  1.  136. 
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largely  to  the  ranks  of  infidelity  were,  as  might  be  chap. 
expected,  even  more  devoid  of  vitality  and  earnestness  J^Z^ 
than  the  Church.   In  1740,  Mosheim  writes,  "those  who  ■i*^^*^* 

'  ^  thoChurch. 

are  best  acquainted  with  the  English  nation  tell  us 
that  the  Dissenting  interest  declines  from  day  to  day." 
He  regards  this  as  the  effect  of  the  lenity  and  mode- 
ration practised  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church.  It  would 
appear,  rather,  that  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the 
Church  were  so  toned  down  by  the  Georgian  prelates 
that  there  was  not  much  loft  to  dissent  from.  Ela- 
borate schemes  for  levelling  down  to  the  plane  of 
Nonconformity  were  broached  from  time  to  time  with 
the  approval  of  bishops.  The  ministries,  however, 
mindful  of  the  effect  of  the  "  Church  in  danger  "  cry 
in  1710,  declined  to  meddle  in  such  matters.  The 
question  of  *'  comprehension  "  was  happily  shelved. 

The  limits  of  this  work  preclude  a  detailed  account  Prey»ionoe 
of  a  period  of  religious  indifferentism  to  which,  despite  SnUm!^ 
its  controversial  productions,  the  earnest  Anglican  re- 
verts with  shame  and  sorrow.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  State  policy  which  silenced  the  Church's 
representative  body,  and  gradually  deprived  her  of  a 
working  episcopate,  in  time  extended  its  paralyzing 
influences  throughout  priesthood  and  laity.  Under  the 
frown  of  ministries  and  bishops  the  fervent  Church- 
manship  of  the  preceding  period  withered  and  passed 
away.  We  find  it  surviving  in  old-fashioned  Tory 
households,  or  in  the  seclusion  of  country  parsonages, 
in  good  Bishop  Wilson's  insular  and  unremunerative 
see,  or  in  a  handful  of  obscure  guilds.  If  we  search 
for  it  in  high  places,  in  important  livings,  in  cathe- 
dral towns,  in  spheres  which  are  supposed  to  be  filled 
by  the  worthier  sons  of  the  Church,  we  search  in  vain. 
The   Establishment "  had  become  the  very  upas  tree  of 
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Afigjtitsixijn^  Only  in  &b  i^wtaOilB  of  ocmtroYW^f 
and  fiftrty  politica  wais  tKe  tnfliiamf»f  tbe  Chureh  Mt 
It  k  in  Tiew  af  thk  conditiila  of  Christiamt^  i 

TindeTBtood.  I'ln^  l^Ii  thoilist  sects  at  tbo  preBeiit  daj 
are  religious  budiea  dititmctlj  severed  from  the  Churobf 
albeit  not  i^aidii!^  her  witli  tiiemtoQuir  <^  llid  pcilitkil 
Disde&ter,  l^i^  fimnder^  on  the  centmry,  lived 
and  difid  a  Chtsidimli.  Under  protest,  indeed,  and  to 
mrB  hm  «xcellezit  t^fttem  from  pt^rii>hing  beofiftllL  the 
pm]^^  iitfliMiKw  of  Ibd  Slate  Ckmroh  waskbskm, 
hi  mntiiitted  kioM^  to  Koli  of  t  dbtinotl  j  adilamatie 
charactur.  Perseouted  and  misiiodoistof-d,  lie  allowed 
oertain  of ,  

The  Church  awoke  from  her  lassitude  to  find  that  the 
rupture  was  irreparable.  John  Wesley  was  bom  at 
Epworth  Rectory  in  1703.  His  parents  were  loyal 
Anglicans,  and  opposed  to  the  Low  Church  dynasty. 
To  remarkable  eloquence  and  extraordinary  energy 
the  Keformer  joined  a  capacity  for  administration  and 
organization  that  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled. 
These  great  gifts  were  marred  by  masterfulness,  im- 
pulsiveness, and  a  tendency  to  puerile  superstition, 
not  uncommon  among  good  men  of  his  day.  He  be- 
lieved in  dreams,  directed  his  movements  by  the  first 
text  in  an  opened  Bible,  and  discovered  miraculous 
interpositions  where  more  sober  Christians  saw  only 
the  orderly  system  of  Providence.  Always  a  devout 
person,  each  new  phase  of  his  leligious  life  brought  him 
to  regard  the  period  preceding  as  one  in  which  he  knew 
not  God.  As  in  the  cases  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Bishop 
Wilson,  the  seed  sown  in  a  pious  home  was  stimu- 
lated by  William  Law's  "  Serious  Call "  and  "  Christian 
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Perfection."  From  equally  nnexceptionable  sources  came  c^'- 
the  syBtem  which  secured  for  the  Wesleys  and  their  ^ — ^ 
eo(m0  at  Oxford  the  name  of  Methodists.    Beligious  J^^?^ 
guilds  of  more  or  less  austere  character  had  been  set  ^JJJ^ 
on  foot  in  London  and  other  large  towns  by  Homeck,  oathouo 
Beveridge,  and  others  about  the  time  of  the  Bevo- 
lation.    The  "Holy"  or  "Methodist"  Club  was  a  The  oxford 
guild  whose  members  practised  a  life  of  great  self-  di«u. 
denial,  and  were  frequent  communicants — a  feature  so 
strange  in  those  days  as  to  provoke  the  additional 
sobriquet,  "  Sacramentarians."  Wesley  was  ordained  in 
1725.    His  first  independent  enterprise  was  a  mis-  tim 


sionary  expedition  to  Georgia  to  convert  the  Indians.  omcviiL^ 
Despite  his  self-denial  and  devotion,  this  mission  was 
a  failure,  and  he  contrived  to  make  enemies  with  the 
colonists  by  acts  of  singular  indiscretion.  This  enter 
prise  is  notable  as  bringing  Wesley  in  contact  with 
some  Moravian  missionaries,  whose  peculiar  opinions 
were  henceforth  to  be  a  powerful  agency  in  his  minis- 
terial work.  The  most  striking  features  in  their  scheme 
of  theology  were  the  doctrines  of  "  instantaneous  con- 
version "  and  an  accompanying  "  assurance "  of  sal- 
vation. On  Wesley's  return  to  England  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Peter  Bdhler,  a  Moravian  minister, 
who  riveted  the  impression  made  by  the  missionaries. 
He  conceived  himself  to  be  "converted"  in  May,  1738. 

Meanwhile  a  somewhat  similar  experience  had  be- 
fallen another  Oxford  Methodist,  George  Whitefield. 
Far  inferior  to  Wesley  in  birth,  intellect,  and  culture, 
Whitefield  was  possessed  of  an  oratorical  talent  which 
afterwards  made  him  the  most  persuasive  preacher  Eng- 
land has  ever  produced.  His  taste  was  execrable  and 
his  mind  narrow,  but  his  sincerity  and  zeal  are  undeni- 
able. His  pious  labours  in  Gloucester  gaol  had  induced 
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fugeea  in  Lundon  an  ^motfoml  IBligion  itkln  to  thiit  ol 
the  Mura\iaiis.  Bvt  be  added  whikt  Weaky's  s^u| 
intellect  always  epnmcKl-'tlum  ColTmifitto  dogmM 
which  opea  th©  gstee  of  nionsj  only  to  a  predeetiaed 
few>  The  two  great  **MethodUti"  eoon  provoked  atten- 
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every  part  of  these  islands,  and  extended  to  America. 
It  was  a  work  unlike  anything  since  the  mi^^sion  of  the 
Friars  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Thousands  whom 
the  emasculated  State  Church  system  had  neglected  or 
failed  to  influence  were  now  affected  by  the  zeal  of  the 
Methodists,  and  professed  to  have  realized  the  comfort 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  sincerity  of  this  profession  is  undeniable  in 
many,  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  flaws 
in  the  emotional  system  are,  however,  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  our  own  experience  of  American  revival- 
ism may  lead  us  to  credit  the  charge  that  self-deception 
TheChurch  largely  predominated.  It  is  plain  also  that  the  con- 
MetiT^-^  vulsions  which  Wesley  attributed  to  supernatural 
agency  were  merely  marks  of  that  infectious  hysteria 
which  had  so  often  appeared  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  con- 
nexion with  sensational  preaching.  But  however  im- 
perfect the  system,  taunts  came  ill  from  those  who 
had  neglected  to  teach  the  lower  orders  a  better  way. 
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"  It  was  surely  better  that  the  heathens  of  Eangswood  ohip. 
should  be  thns  evangelized  than  not  be  evangelized  at 
all."  The  Church  dignitaries,  however,  thought  other- 
wise. The  movement  was  regarded  throughout  with 
indifference  or  ill-will.  Their  conduct  in  this  matter  The  xetho- 
appears  the  more  shameful  when  we  reflect  that  the  ^SJJh- 
Methodists  were  staunch  Churchmen,  wholly  averse ' 
to  schism.  The  We«leys  were  far  more  devoted  to 
the  Anglican  system  than  the  majority  of  the  bench, 
and  as  free  from  heterodox  opinion.  The  worst  charge 
against  the  Methodist  preachers  was  that  their  deep 
faith  in  Divine  Providence  led  them  to  dogmatize 
unnecessarily  on  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Their  doctrines  of  **  conversion  "  and  **  assurance  "  con- 
fined within  a  Procrustean  frame — narrow  as  that  of 
ultra-Romanism — those  gracious  influences  which  the 
Saviour  Himself  depicted  as  free  as  the  winds  of 
heaven.^  But  numbers  of  Catholics  have  held  these 
doctrines,  and  overestimated  them  as  much  as  the 
Methodists  did.  A  schismatic  John  Wesley  was  not. 
ICone  better  appreciated  the  true  spirit  of  Puritan 
Dissent.  "  We  are  not  seceders,"  he  writes,  "  nor  do 
we  bear  any  resemblance  to  them.  The  seceders  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  work  in  judging  and  condemn- 
ing others.  We  ...  in  judging  and  condemning  our- 
selves. They  begin  everywhere  by  showing  how 
fallen  the  Church  and  ministers  are;  we  .  .  .  with 
showing  our  hearers  how  fallen  they  are  themselves." 

The  insubordinate  and  anti-saoramental  tendencies  oovvm  of 
of  the  Moravians  soon  repelled  both  Wesley  and  JJJ^^^*****" 
Whitefield  (1740).    In  the  following  year  the  Cal-"»«*- 

•  In  Uter  years  Wwley  qoallfled  theee  Bfaibboleths.  When.  Ally  yeara  ago,** 
be  write^  my  brother  Charles  and  I  told  the  good  people  of  laglaod  that  nnJcM 
they  knew  their  sins  were  forgiven  they  were  under  the  curse  of  God,  I  marrtJ 
they  did  not  stone  na.  The  Methodista,  I  hope,  know  better  now." 
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idnbm  of  Wiuteieid  was  found  to  TieceMstate  a  mp* 
ture  between  the  two  £iieiid»«  A  reooncill&tioii  took 
place  niw©  ymm  later,  bxit  HetliodiAm  contimi^  to 

flow  in  two  ilsstittot  cshannelg— the  Arm  in  Lin  and  tlia 
CUvinmtic ;  tke  oue  diluted  by  tine  htoHtmxB  Weeiey, 
tile  other  by  Whitefiel^  «iid  tiie  OoimteM  of  Hmutitig^ 
dun.  During:  WtHloy':^  lift  tijno  ^oetioti  at  least  of 
tbe  Itathydidlfr  wae  kept  wltiiia  the  bounds  of  syi^tam  «sd 
di«at|iiiie.  Mamris  of  Hsm  difibrait  regiow  'WtM 
grouped  iB  "  ipolctijftll  "fyiTf^lAs  These  were  anb* 
divided  by  maiiyi  of  dbMs  "  and  bsmdA/'  All  thw 
machinery  wm  still  prolsaiedly  pufaiidJaiy  to  Hie 
Chtircb.  Tb©  first  Wesleyan  Cotifeience  proclaiiiidd 
that  the  peciifa^  J^Mte^OtotodiBm  were  these ;  ^J^^ 
ti^t  |tttlil^(|PTWBWWIW^Wfetion  of  persan;iT 
vation  ;  that  no  person  can  be  justified  and  not  know- 
it ;  that  inward  conviction  is  the  proof  of  fiiith.  This 
Conference  also  decided  that  bishops  and  Church 
canons  were  to  be  obeyed  as  far  as  possible.  But  the 
bishops  persistently  refused  their  sympathy.  The 
clergy  were  encouraged  to  close  their  churches  against 
Methodist  missionaries  in  Holy  Orders.  Those  not 
ordained  sought  ordination  in  vain.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  in  1750  the  question  of  secession  fjom 
the  Church  was  mooted.  In  1755  the  Conference  took 
no  higher  ground  than  that  of  expediency,  in  prohibit- 
ing unordained  preachers  from  administering  the  Holy 
Communion.  In  1760  the  society  at  Norwich  infringed 
this  regulation.  In  the  year  1781  some  litigation 
with  respect  to  the  legal  status  of  Lady  Huntingdon's 
chapels  compelled  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  to  re^ster 
them  as  Dissenting  places  of  worship.  They  reluctantly 
allied  themselves  **seceder8."  It  was  not  long  before 
they  cheerfully  owned  themselves  Dissenters. 
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The  pretext  for  the  Weslejan  seoessioD  was  afforded  chap. 

by  Wesley's  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  American  ^^^^ 

consecrations.    Even  here,  if  we  condemn  Wesley's  we^ey's 

'  ^       mock  con- 

precipitation,  the  chief  blame  must  fall  on  the  national  secrauon. 

prelates.  For  upwards  of  a  century  the  colonists  in 
America  had  been  petitioning  the  mother  country  to 
send  out  bishops,  to  superintend  the  Transatlantic 
ofEshoot  of  our  Church.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that 
this  demand  was  considered  preposterous — that  its 
supporters  were  assailed  by  statesmen,  and  even  by 
prelates  with  denunciation  and  rebuke.  Episcopacy 
might  be  tolerated,  but  that  a  distinctively  Catholic 
accessory  should  be  esteemed  and  extended  was  in- 
tolerable to  the  Greorgian  Latitudinarians.  John 
Wesley  saw  that,  whatever  the  issue  of  this  struggle,^ 
it  would  be  hopeless  to  ask  that  Methodist  bishops 
should  be  consecrated  or  Methodist  pastors  ordained. 
Yet  must  his  American  societies  have  that  machinery 
for  supervision  which  has  never  been  wanting  in  any 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  chose  what  he 
considered  the  less  of  two  evils,  and,  to  the  horror  of 
numerous  friends  and  followers,  himself  appointed  two 
English  clergymen  as  "superintendents,"  and  two -^^^ ^''B*. 
laymen  as  **  presbyters,"  by  laying  on  of  hands.  It  was 
a  precedent  which  boded  ill  for  the  future  of  Metho- 
dism. The  way  was  paved  for  secession  and  its  con- 
sequence, sectarian  dissidence.  Both  followed  directly 
the  master  mind  of  Methodism  ceased  to  exercise  con- 
trol.  "In  God's  name,  stop  there.  Be  Church  of<w~d^i»- 
England  men  still.    Do  not  cast  away  the  peculiar  oMion. 

*  It  to  remarkable  that  the  battle  was  practkallj  won  before  the  cloM  of  the 
year  which  witneeeed  Wesley's  mock  consecration.  Dr.  Seabnry  was  conaecrated 
aa  Bishop  of  Connecticut  by  the  Prim  as  of  Scotland  in  Norember,  1T84.  In  1787 
aU  difflcalties  were  oyeroome  in  England,  and  two  more  bishops  were  oonaecrated 
by  Archbiahop  Moore. 


gloT^  wikil  Qod  liatli  put  upon  you."    Snah  wa»  tiu 
0U&I  ebargB  cm  thd  ftubjeot  to  biti  pi%&ch6r&  But 
spoke  in  Taia.   Four  ^aiB  after  bis  death  the  Pla 
of  Poeificatioa"  gave  the  prtciacbers  authority  to  ad 
minkter  tiis  Lard'a  Suppei-  (17^5).  Ha&fiefortk 
ChnrelL  had  to  fiagatd  tha   people  C3«lldd  MalIiodist«| 
not  as  a  loyal  and  peraectited  ©ctlusiastlLit]  t^nild, 
w  an  autagoiLUitiQ  aod  pDweifiit  ooag^riea  ii£  eecta.^ 

A  bappt^r  oonMqinim  of  "tiba  Ifetbudial  mc 
WIJ.B  tLe  riae  of  the    Rfangclienl  "  school  within  th© 
Churah.   Its  laembon         piettsta  q£  the  Whit 


Icy,  ami  wrrij  nni'^tly  PalviTklst^.  It  wn^  not  Jilwars 
plain  why  tbey  Wloi^g^to  the  Chiircli  raUier  than 

MrihiMni  si^rtal^^lHy  ignored  fhr  oVijeetive  s^iilo 
of  religion  altogether,  were  weak  on  the  point  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration,  cared  nothing  for  the  decencies  of 
worship,  and  transferred  to  the  pulpit  the  dignity  of  the 
altar.  The}'  divided  their  hearers  into  two  classes,  '*lx^- 
lievers  and  "  unbelievers,"  and  holding  that  a  sudden 
conversion  was  essential  to  salvation,  preached  to  effect 
it.  Luther's  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness  was  the 
key-note  of  all  their  sermons,  which  were  of  fearful 
length,  and  varied  mainly  in  the  amount  of  Calvinism 
superadded.    They  inveighed  fiercely,  not  only  against 


Its  cha- 
racter. 


'  The  following  dotails  arc  takeu  from  Mr.  Curteis's  Dissent  in  its  Relation  to  the 
Church  : — *'  Two  years  later,  a  large  scc<*s«sion  t(»k  place  (1797),  under  a  minister 
named  Kilham.  on  the  question  of  admitting  lay  r«  preventatives  to  the  oiiuuil 
Conference  ;  and  the  ifctfifxlist  yeic  Connexion  was  formed.  In  1810  the  question 
of  oi><-n-air  preaching  and  of  •  revivals  '  caused  another  schism,  and  the  Primitire 
Met/ifj'Ii.sts  broke  away  from  the  |>urent  boiiy.  In  1815  the  Hiblf  Ckristians 
pecetled.  in  iMjft  a  quarrel  broke  out  on  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Theoiogicil 
Culh  ge,  and  iin  eminent  minister,  Dr.  Warren,  .  .  .  was  expelled."  His  8upp«jrttT« 
foundrd  the  W'c^kyan  Jlt  thodist  Association.  In  connexion  with  the  ^me  cau<^ 
the  WefUyan  Methodist  /{(formers  sprang  into  life  in  1849.  Other  branches  living 
and  dead  may  be  mentioned— ail  boasting  the  High  Churchman  Wesley  as  ihtir 
parent  stem. 
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the  stage  (at  that  time  hopelessly  degraded),  but  obap. 
against  many  innocent  diversions.  From  these  the 
converted  were  debarred.  With  this  exception,  they 
had  no  guidance  "  for  the  soul,  believing  that  sufficient 
was  to  be  found  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  They  dared  to 
stigmatize  practical  exhortations  as   not  the  Gospel." 

Even  this  bald,  mutilated  form  of  theology  was  a 
vast  improvement  on  the  lifeless  system  hitherto  pre- 
valent. Its  professors  were  pious,  hard-working  parish 
priests,  strict,  to  the  verge  of  prudery,  in  their  manner 
of  life,  yet  enthusiastic  and  sympathetic  on  the  one 
point  of  religion.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Metho- 
dist and  Evangelical  movements,  the  Church  here 
and  there  recovered  vitality.  There  was  a  reaction 
against  profligacy  and  scepticism.  Many  philanthropic 
schemes  were  successfully  carried  out.  But  it  was  ever 
the  inspiration  of  detached  units,  not  of  the  mass. 
For  corporate  action  the  Evangelical  system  offered  no 
scope.  It  was  a  purely  subjective  religion,  one  based 
on  feelings,  to  the  exclusion  of  creeds  and  means  of 
grace.  Its  view  of  the  Christian  gathering  was  funda- 
mentally at  variance  with  the  congregational  system 
of  our  Prayer-book,  and  it  attached  no  value  to  ac- 
cessories of  worship.  Naturally  the  services  continued 
as  slovenly,  and  the  fabrics  as  uncared  for,  as  during 
the  period  of  religious  apathy. 

For  the  Evangelical  as  for  the  Methodist  movement  lu 
the  Church  was  indebted  to  the  priesthood.     The  il^ni^ 
episcopate  remained  averse  to    enthusiasm."    Bishop  ^^^^ 
Forteus  and  Dean  Milner  were  the  only  Evangelicals 
who  got  high  preferment  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  fathers  of  the  Evangelical  school  were  Fletcher  of 
Madeley,  Venn  of  Huddersfield,  Toplady  of  Broad- 
hembury,  Berridge  of  Everton,  Hervey  of  Wellyn, 


Its  Imtitu- 


The 

Church  not 
stimulated 
by  the 
EvanRrell- 
cal  move- 
ment. 


fioma^  ^  Siiibdoii,  Hiwtoti  of  Otaoj*  uid 

THll,  who  e^WfiSidlyiBtfibli  fille  d  a  religion  of  liis 
at  Surrey  Chapel*  Later  came  Cecil*  Cunyers,  8ooti, 
Yetm  of  Claphain,  and  Simaon.  The  mcmt  em  to  eat 
fivtug^licala  among  the  UUff  William  Wilboi^ 

fgwBf  Lord  Dartmotitli,  I>OfA  IMgtunontli,  th«k  twii 

FerliaiM  the  mi^  vfttoftUft  mult  of  the  E^vngalical 
revival  ^ma  tlte  lafl^titlicni  «f  §imday  adbools.  Th^y 

were  first  introcltieed  at  Gloncoftti  r  1>y  Hohert  Baikegi 
a  printeii  and  Mr.  Stoek,  a  elergyuifiiu    Tbttj  wm 

t<*nching  of  Ihe  Church  was  not  inciilratod  iu 
earliaf  §v 

hirth  to  the  Evangelicals — the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  the  Bible  Society, 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

It  is  perhaps  a  proof  of  the  capacity  of  the  Angli- 
can system  to  satisfy  minds  of  every  type,  that  the 
leading  Evangelicals  did  not  largely  lapse  to  Dissent,^ 
nor  often  canvass  for  alterations  in  the  Prayer-Kx>k. 
It  is  certainly  impossible  to  believe  that  these  re- 
formers owed  much  to  the  Church.  There  was  truth 
in  the  apoi)hthegm  of  a  famous  Dissenting  preacher 
who  described  them  as  would-be  Dissenters  who  had 
lost  their  way.  The  Church  system,  in  fact,  became 
more  and  more  vitiated  throughout  the  reign  of 
George  III.  The  literary  bishops  gave  place  to 
hangers-on  of  the  aristocracy.  Younger  sons  and  con- 
nexions of  peers,  or  private  tutors  in  the  families  of 

'  Their  converts  only  too  often  accepted  Antinomlan  schemes  akin  to  tho<^  of 
the  earlier  Puritans  :  Scott,  who  succeeded  the  celebrated  Newton  at  Olney.  found 
the  pariHli  brimful  of  Antinomians  and  Dissenters.  The  lat«r  phase  of  the  Evan- 
gelical movement  was  especially  coDducive  to  dissent. 
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noblemen  and  statesmen,  filled  nineteen  out  of  twenty-  chap. 
six  bishoprics  in  the  year  1815.  The  episcopal  reve- 
Hues  were  at  this  time  enormous,  yet  the  bishops  did  ^^^^^ 
not  blush  to  provide  for  their  own  by  bestowal  of 
canonries,  rectories,  etc.  When  not  engaged  in  affairs 
of  state,  they  commonly  spent  all  their  hours  in 
lettered  ease.  Such  episcopal  duties  as  confirmation, 
and  examining  for  orders  and  conferring  orders,  were 
neglected,  or  performed  in  a  slovenly,  perfunctory 
fanhion.  The  clergy  were  also  often  non-resident,  but 
with  more  excuse.  The  clerical  status  had  altered,  cxarvy. 
but  nothing  had  been  done  to  provide  residences  fit  for 
persons  who  now  ranked  as  gentlemen.  In  numberless 
parishes  a  ruinous  cottage  betokened  the  site  of  the 
ancient  parsonage,  and  there  was  no  means  of  securing 
a  better  accommodation.  Livings  were  therefore  amal- 
gamated. Not  unfrequently  two  or  more  churches 
were  served  oo  Sunday  from  the  nearest  town,^  and  this 
was  all  the  parishes  saw  of  their  incumbent.  Fifteen 
churches  in  the  Norwich  diocese  were  served  by  three 
brothers  as  recently  as  1837.  Hannah  More  speaks 
of  thirteen  contiguous  parishes  without  even  a  resident 
curate.  A  clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich  wrote : 
*  When  first  I  came  here  in  1837,  out  of  twenty-eight 
parishes,  five  churches  only  were  open  for  divine  ser- 
vice twice  on  the  Lord's  Day.'""  The  state  of  thexhe 
fabrics  defies  description.  Church  restoration  was  not 
thought  of.  It  was  rarely  that  new  churches  were 
built  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  increasing  population.' 

'  TbiB  appears  to  have  been  almost  invariablj  the  case  with  the  parishes  round 
the  nnlversitj  towns.  There  are  few  ooantry  parsonages  within  seren  miles  of 
Cambridge  that  are  more  than  forty  years  old. 

*  See  Uore's  Eighteen  Centarli>s  of  the  Cbnrch  of  England,  p.  545  and  seq. 

*  Bishop  Purteos,  an  Evangelical,  held  the  see  of  London  from  1787  to  1808. 
Daring  that  time  not  one  church  was  bailt  in  London.  Bishop  Blomfield  daring 
the  years  1828-1856  consecrated  nearly  two  hundred. 
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OBAP.    The  lloljOcmaxmsi^ 

^  aged  penoDS.  Tke  yoimg  giomtim  givw  iip  iit^^^ 
ignorant  of  Ohutch  dootriiMw  Mr.  GladBtone  in  1874 
thus  describes  the  oonditiaii  of  oar  Bpglish  drarohes 
fifty  and  ixxttj  jem  agOy**  Lb.  after  m  fiill  half  oeor 
tury  of  the  Bvangelkal  q^atem:  ^The  actual  state 
of  things  aa  to  worship  waa  had  beyond  all  paxallel 
known  to  me  in  ezperiemoe  or  reading;  Taking  to- 
gether the  expulsion  of  the  poor  and  labouring  olasses 
(especially  from  the  town  ohnrohes),  the  mntilation  and 
blockages  of  the  &briaB»  the  baldneas  of  the  aenrioe, 
the  elaborate  horrors  of  the  ao-oalled  musio  •  •  .  and, 
above  all,  the  coldness  and  indiflforBnee  of  the  lounging 
and  sleeping  congregation,  onr  services  were  probably 
without  a  parallel  in  the  world  for  their  debasement ; 
and  as  they  would  have  shocked  a  Brahmin  or  a 
Buddhist,  so  they  hardly  could  have  been  endured  in 
this  country  had  not  the  faculty  of  taste  and  the  per- 
ception of  the  seemly  or  unseemly  been  as  dead  as  the 
spirit  of  devotion."  ^ 

*  •*Bitiuil  ftod  RitTuUBm,"  Gontemporary  Review,  October,  1874. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
Vjfte  iS^wctH^  of  ibz  )^rei$ent  Sag. 
A.D.  1820-1881. 

ETangelical  seal  fosed  with  the  Charch's  syvtem— The  Tractarlans— The  revir&l 
begins  ftt  Oxford — And  spreads  throughout  the  country— Resentment  of  the  domi- 
nant factions — The  "  Surplice  Riot  "—Secessions  to  Rome-  -  Encouraged  by  the 
Gorbam  Judgmrnt — Yet  the  Latitudinarians  lose  ground— And  the  Evangrlicals 
have  to  go  with  the  tide  of  Anglicanism — Convocation  allowed  to  deliberate— 
The  colonial  episcopate  extended — New  English  bishoprics — Sunday  schooU 
subsidiary  to  the  Church's  system— Church  scats  made  free — Other  beneficial 
mult»— League  of  unbelievers  and  political  Dissenters.— Anomalies  in  the  State 
connexion— Spoliation  and  encroachments— Prospect  of  disestablishment— Per- 
Mcntion  In  matters  of  ritual— The  Privy  Council  Committee  made  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal— This  arrangement  at  variance  with  the  Reformation  settle- 
ment—Rise of  the  *'  Ritualists  "—The  Puritans  harass  ritualistic  clergymen  in 
the  new  court — Questionable  decisions — The  "Public  Worship  Regulation  Act" — 
Three  aggrieved  parishioneri — The  new  tribunal  not  acknowledged— Present 
results  of  the  contest— Decisions  of  the  Privy  Council  Committee. 

The  period  of  ecclesiastical  stagnation  coincides  ap-  bwic*- 
proximately  with  the  era  of  the  four  Georges.    The  ItwacTimii 
teaching  of  such  men  as  Cecil  and  Simeon  had  doubt-  ^^utsh's 
less  done  much  to  promote  **  seriousness,"  and  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  earnest  men  in  the  cause  of  phi- 
lanthropy. But  the  Evangelical  system  was  at  best  an 
exaggeration  of  one  part  of  the  Catholic  scheme.  One- 
sided and  narrow,  it  was  capable  of  producing  a  limited 
number  of  ascetics  and  devotees,  but  utterly  unable  to 
leaven  society.  Evangelical  zeal  had  to  be  diverted  into 


"  to  m 
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other  chatmel^  ere  the  Church  could  be  ruusecl  Jrom  h@r 
lAthttrgj.  Tim  divMbu  «m  sfeoted  by  the  Tne^ 

taxian**  moveroetit,  a  revi?^  wMch  h^^,  well  lie^ 

Bcribed  as ''not  antagometic  but  giii  i  Kuk  tiial to  ito^ 
precnifior,  ^  holdiiig  quite  as  strongly  the  neomdxy 
e&nvemoii,  jnfltifoBtitiEL  bjr  f&ith,  and  the  bu| 
of  the  Soriptimg;  hat  aW»  bringing  into  promfl 

Taluod— the  doctrme  of  the  tiacr&meuta,  of  faith  ehoii^^ 
lag  iteelf  hf^  wtntcB,  irf  (Smvdi  sn^ontjf  Uni 
AfrifygT  ApoBtolieal  BUccej^f^iiin/*  ^    llie  first  eigti  of  this  great 
^MMfMi  reviTal  waa  the  pubUoatiou  of  Ecble'a  Chn^k^^ 
^SSt   I^MV"   The  exfimf^&Avy  {nflneuce  of  this  beMd&i^||||| 
probably  the  most  widely  read  of  all  devotional  worTci 
- — was  fitly  angiired  by  the  rage  it  excited  in  Low 
Chnrcli  and  Latitudinarian  circles.    It  was  not  Ljng 
before  the  "  Christian  Year "  was  publicly  burnt  at 
Oxford.     Six   years   later   came   Keble's  celebrated 
A.D,  1833.  germon  on    National  Apostacy,"  inimediately  followe^l 
by  the  first  meeting  of  the  Oxford  "  Tractarians." 
The  two  special  objects  which  these  great  reformers 
set  before  them  were  the  maintenance  and  assertion  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  especially  the  doctnne  of  the  Apos- 
tolical succession,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Prayer- 
bouk  in  its  integrity.    The  leading  names  were  Keble, 
Newman,  Percival,  AVilliam  Palmer,  Isaac  Williams, 
Ilurrell  Froude,  and  (after  1836)  Dr.  Pusey.  The 
**  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  made  their  first  appearance 
in  1833.    The  series  was  closed  in  1841,  with  New- 
man's celebrated  No.  90.    Meanwhile  the  sister  nui- 
A.D.  1838.  versity  had  caught  the  inspiration,  and  given  birth 
And         to  the  Camden  Society.    A  strange  vitality  was  soon 

spreads 


'  Eighteen  Centuries  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  551.  To  this  exceUent  wurk 
we  are  indebted  for  sever&l  details  in  this  Chapter. 
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difloernible  in  the  long-neglected  parishes.  The  doc- 
trinal and  practical  teaching  of  the  Prayer-book  was 
again  taught  from  the  pulpit;  the  sacraments  were  Jjjwuout 
"  rightly  and  duly  administered ; "  services  were  cele-  country, 
brated  on  saint's  days,  and  even  daily ;  new  churches 
rose  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  increasing  town 
population ;  parsonages  were  built  in  the  country 
parishes ;  the  ancient  fabrics  were  purged,  restored,  and 
beautified  ;  music  was  again  made  the  handmaid  of 
devotion;  every  accessory  of  worship  was  once  more 
instinct  with  life  and  meaning.  Above  all,  *'to  the 
poor  the  Gospel  was  preached,"  and  no  longer  in  the 
stereotype  of  Evangel icism.  Every  year  Anglicanism 
became  a  stronger  religious  force,  winning  over  Evan- 
gelicals and  Dissenters,  opening  wide  the  purses  of  the 
rich,  hallowing  the  daily  toil  of  the  busy,  cheering 
the  life  of  the  suffering  and  indigent.  The  Low 
Church  system  was  manifestly  doomed.    But  it  did 


«  ,  ment  of  tl&6 

not  die  without  a  struggle.    It  is  not  pleasant  to  dominant 
record  that  the  restoration  of  life  to  the  dry  bones  of 
the  Establishment  was  resented  not  only  by  Dissenters 
and  indifferentists,  but  also  by  many  Evangelicals.  If 
to  the  former  it  was  a  defiance,  to  the  latter  it  was  a 
reproach.    Warm  controversies  and  disgraceful  agita- 
tions ensued.    A  striking  and  instructive  instance  of  The 
senseless  Puritanical  furore  was  the  (now  forgotten)  b!^^"*^ 
"  Surplice  Riot."  ^    For  a  time  the  issue  was  doubtful. 

*  The  happiest  omen  for  the  persecated  Anglicanism  of  the  present  daj  in  to  be 
firaml  in  the  complacent  and  almost  universal  acceptance  now  of  the  ritual  as- 
sailed forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Gladstone  records  the  instructive  case  of  a  devoted 
clergyman  who  was  persecuted  out  of  his  benefice  "  for  the  offence  of  having 
pireached  the  morning  sermon  in  the  surplice,  read  the  Prayer  for  the  Church 
Militant,  and  opened  his  church  for  divine  service,  not  daily,  but  on  all  festivals." 
He  wisely  remarks  that  the  Inference  to  be  drawn  fhim  this  change  of  feeling  Is 
**not  an  inference  of  self-laudation  .  .  .  but  an  inference  in  behalf  of  a  little 
self-mistrust."  Other  and  equally  Important  lessons  are  to  be  learnt  fh>m  the 
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by  the 
Oorham 
Jttdffmant. 


A.D.  1865. 
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Council  Coinmittro  made  its 
faculty,  and  the  country  w 
Judgment.  The  true  value 
at  that  time  appreciated, 
party  argued  that  the  Chi 
mitted  to  Erastianism.  Tl 
Dodsworth,  the  two  Wilbor 
These  disasters  gave  a  ph 
"No  Popery"  cry  of  the  c 
almost  all  the  seceders  h 
gelicals.  The  sanction  giv 
grace  was  followed  by  the 
butors  to  "  Essays  and  Revic 
of  Bishop  Colenso.  In  both 
and  Convocations,  and  the  o 
at  large,  were  overridden  or 
It  was  expected  that  thee 
would  sap  the  very  foui 
Keally  they  have  rather  hel 
rousing  men's  minds  to  tl: 
Catholic  dogma.  It  is  rec< 
formularies  are  only  impug 
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of  public  opinion  and  their  own  inherent  lack  of  pro-  chap. 
selytizing  zeal  has  prevented  the  Latitudinarian  doc-  -"f'- 
trinaires  from  doing  appreciable  mischief  within  the 
Church's  pales.   If  the  Broad  Church  party  was  power- 
less to  arrest  the  Anglican  revival,  much  more  so  was  Axid  the 
the  Evangelical.  One  by  one  the  practices  and  the  doc-  uaShave 
trines  formerly  stigmatized  as  **  Puseyite  "  have  been  Jj^jj^ 
accepted  by  the  clerical  disciples  of  Simeon,  sometimes  An^ucan- 
spontaneously,  sometimes  at  the  instance  of  their  con- 
gregations.   It  is  hard  to  say  where  we  should  now  find 
an  Evangelical  service  of  the  old  type.    In  view  of 
fundamental  principles,  the  Anglican,  the  Evangelical, 
and  the  Broad-Churchman  must  always  remain  slightly 
dissevered  as  types  of  three  distinct  casts  of  mind. 
But  each  now  widely  recognizes  that  the  other  has  his 
sphere  of  work,  and  tliat  the  Church  is  wide  enough 
for  all.   In  so  speaking  we  of  course  except  the  few  un- 
happy bigots — Puritans  of  the  seventeenth-century  type 
rather  than  Evangelicals — who  have  joined  with  the 
Church's  foes  to  pi-rsecute  what  they  call  "  Ritualism." 

Our  readers  must  be  contented  with  a  very  tei-se  and  oonvoca- 
jejune  summary  of  the  great  results  which  attended  aUowM  to 
the  revival  of  Anglicanism.     First  we  notice  theSSS^wsi!' 
reinstatement  of  Convocation  as  the  Church's  delibera- 
tive body.    3Iuch  opposition  was  encountered  from 
prelates  as  well  as  lay  statesmen  ere  Convocation  was  a.d.  isn- 
allowed  to  meet  according  to  ancient  usage.    Step  by 
step  it  has  since  won  its  way  to  a  status  which  bodes 
well  for  the  future.     It  has  already  acted  in  the 
matters  of  the  new  Lectionary  and  the  shortened 
services.    Reorganized  so  as  to  ensure  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  parochial  clergy,  it  will  doubtless 
one  day  be  summoned  to  act  as  the  Church's  Parlia- 
ment.    The  representative  principle  will,  we  hope, 
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thdii  1m  ftcHber  #ml<)|>ed     &d  9&em  of  true 

limiting  epiificopal  autocracy  m  the  flioi^o^es,  in  ticc*  nl- 
anod  with  the  iatenttons  of  the  sixteenth-- 

] i  another  v w \  u ;  ilJ c  res n  1 1. ,  Pri or  to  1  2  5  tb ere  were 
only  E've  colonial  biidiopriGij :  they  riow  iiuinber  eixtj- 
Que.  Six  additionB  io  tilt  home  bisIioprK»  htm  beeii 
ianotioned  quite  reoently — S,  Allmn'e,  Tniro,  Liv^r- 
pool}  NewmflHet  South^atU  and  Wakefield.  Maoj 
more  onght^  of  oottrse,  to  he  made,  but  the  Chiirch 
luunpeFed  in  thia  mA^;er  by  her  oonnexioii  with 
State.  The  inotitoiion  of  the  ammal  Chiaich  C6n| 
Las  proved  a  happy  expedient  for  hdnging  men  of 
parties 

Every  year'^flS  i^mJons^excfle  a'Seeper  !nf€ 
Sunday  school  organization,  though  not  originating  with 
the  Tractarian  movement,  like  every  other  department 
of  Church  work,  received  from  it  a  mighty  impulse, 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  teaching  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  the  scholars.  In  former  days  every  strange 
type  of  Nonconformist  doctrine  struck  root  in  the 
intellects  of  the  lower  classes  as  on  virgin  soil.  The 
Anglicans  have  counteracted  this  popular  ignorance  as 
much  by  the  substitution  of  Church  doctrine  for  vague 
generalization  in  the  Sunda}'  school,  as  by  the  throw- 
ing open  of  churches  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  ISowbere 
have  they  laboured  more  successfully  than  among  the 
working  classes  of  our  towns.  For  the  recovery  of 
the  lower-  middle  class,  which  formerly  hovered  between 
a  very  unpractical  Evangelicism  and  Dissent,  Canon 
Woodard's  magnificent  schohivstic  scheme  is  in  opera- 
tion. Guilds,  sisterhoods,  colleges,  choral  associations, 
and  numberless  other  institutions  in  connection  with 
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religion,  philanthropy,  and  culture,  have  sown  them- 
selves in  every  part  of  the  land.  The  money  spent 
on  church  building  and  restoration  alone  amounted 
fur  a  considerable  period  to  nearly  £1,000,000  a  year. 

We  turn  now  to  the  less  sunny  side  of  the  Church's 
fortunes.  If  her  influence  has  seldom  been  so  deeply 
felt,  hardly  ever  has  it  been  so  bitterly  opposed  as  in 
this  generation.  The  Deism  of  the  eighteenth  century 
finds  its  counterpart  now,  outside  the  Church,  in  a 
degrading  materialism,  advocated  by  men  of  the  highest 
intellectual  calibre.  The  pious  Nonconformist,  the  pre-  ^ 
text  for  whose  Dissent  was  often  the  indolence  or  the  uevenaad 
incapacity  of  the  incumbent,  has  given  place  to  the  S^l^mtexs. 
"political  Dissenter,"  linked  in  unholy  alliance  with 
those  who  repudiate  Chrintianity  altogether.  The 
object  of  their  attack  is  the  time-honoured  alliance 
of  Church  and  State.  That  this  alliance  presents  in 
many  ways  an  anomalous  aspect  in  view  of  modem 
constitutional  changes  is  plain  enough.  The  grievance 
however,  is  not  the  non-Churchman*s,  but  the  Church- 
man's. The  admission  of  Dissenters,  Romanists,  Jews,  jJJ'JJ[^^JJJ^ 
Deists,  etc.,  to  full  rights  of  citizenship  has  been  eonii«xi<m. 
ceded.^  But  no  proviso  was  added  protecting  the 
Church's  interests.  The  Prime  Minister  now  has  the 
appointment  of  our  bishops  and  deans.  He  may 
be  a  Dissenter,  and  need  not  be  a  Christian.  The 
House  of  Commons,  again,  now  represents  Ireland  and 
Scotland  as  well  as  England.  It  must  contain  a 
quantity,  and  often  a  majority,  of  men  alien  to  our 
national  communion.  Yet  it  is  to  the  Commons  the 
Church  must  apply  before  she  can  even  increase  the 
number  of  her  bishops.    Anomalies  of  this  kind  affect 

*  The  diMbiUtlM  of  Dioaenten  were  remoTed  in  1828,  thoee  of  Bomanlsto  in 
1839,  UioM  of  Jewi  in  1858. 
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€B4f.   all  ilie  mitral  rektioum  of  Ghnidb  mA  Stateu 

insta  11^30  oioflt  familiar,  perhaps,  t^i  the  o^jUDtTTT  ck^rg)- 
10  the  oontm^ed  interft&jre&oe  of  J>ifleetiter9  at 
fbr  oleoticRi  of  i^nf^ch-mrd^iiiv  lifl^  cfakimiikg  aI 

r     rii|;ti' in  friirt  all  elitirgfS  for 

Bj  At^li#i>f  fKui^hilent  gtati&tica/  howaWa  ti»l 
bave  iBprati&ted  thaniaelTQA       all  but  a  majontl 
as  dowstzoddoa      leawm  of  tlieir  Boci&l  «ft^tu^  and  i 
gtxkaDing  mtder  tbo  faardj^jp  of  w^^vrnm.  frm  **  Stata 
tdtdowmenta."   In  th^  Commcmi,  as  mow  oqiu^i^t 
tMs  ftnui  ^  oisrepneBeaitatioti  wUi  of  neoeaeify 
find  favow*     AtltnLsaioii   to  such   Church  beo 
aa  h^  Ji 
1871,  And  ft 

men  in  orders  is  impending.    The  sanction  of  all  kinds 
of  "  Chribtian  "  ministration  in  the  churchyard  (time 
Prospect  of  oiit  of  mind  the  parson's  freehold)  was  secured  by 
f/Khm^nt"  Burial  Laws  Amendment  Act  of  1880.  Disestab- 

lishment and  disendowraent  may  at  this  rate  soim  l>e 
brouglit  witbin  range  of  vision.  The  Irish  Church 
has  already  experienced  this  fate.  Neither  the  pretext 
nor  the  result  can  be  at  all  similar  in  this  conntr^^  but 
it  is  an  issue  for  which  faithful  Anglicans  w^ill  do  well 
to  prepare.  That  it  would  for  a  time  terribly  impair 
the  religious  life  of  England,  especially  that  of  country 
districts,  is  certain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  probably 
free  the  Church  from  '*  poiils  among  false  brethren," 

'  Tho  dipgniceful  frauds  by  which  the  relipous  census  of  1851  was  maiie 
to  protlncc  a  rosult  of  forty-eight  non-Anglicans  per  cent  have  been  sufficiently 
expos-eil.  Churchmen  have  since  repeaiodly  appealed  for  a  genuine  religious 
c^-nsus,  but  the  l)iss<'nter8  have  thought  fit  to  decline  the  chaileng^e.  Jt  i? 
couipuifd  in  Ravensheim's  Denomination  Stiitistics  that  "the  proi>ortion  of  \^ 
Btutti-s  uf  Jill  kiiulw,  Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Secularists,  amounts  to  twcmy- 
two  per  cent  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales."  The  figure  is  rai*?d  to 
about  twenty-seven,  if  we  judge  only  by  army,  school,  and  workhouse  returua- 
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give  her  an  episcopate  more  at  one  with  the  parochial 
clergy,  enanre  her  the  blcBsing  of  Belf-goyemment,  and 
abolish  nnmerons  anomalies  which  now  impair  her 
vitality  and  cripple  her  powers  of  action. 

Probably  nothing  has  so  mnch  tended  to  depreciate  pot*^- 
the  valne  of  the  State  connexion  as  the  episode  of  the  matters  of 
Kitual  prosecutions,  with  a  brief  account  of  which  we  '^^^ 
close  this  history  of  onr  Church's  fortunes.  The  subject 
involves  a  fuller  account  of  the  tribunal  alluded  to  in 
connexion  with  the  Gorham  Judgment.    In  1832  the 
old  Court  of  Delegates  was  abolished.    It  was  intended  ThePrtTy 
to  leave  ecclesiastical  causes  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  o^joittM 


Privy  Council,  as  including  lords  spiritual  as  well  as  g^p,^^ 
temporal.    But  an  Act  of  1833,  bearing  on  the  readjust- 
ment  of  admiralty  and  colonial  appeals,  was,  by  a 
draughtsman's  blunder,  made  to  include  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  other  causes.    These  were  thus  accidentally 
transferred  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  a  quorum  of  laymen,  all  of  whom  but  two 
might  be  Dissenters.    The  scandal  was  met  by  some 
provision  for  the  presence  of  bishops  at  the  hearing  of 
cases,  and  this  presence  was    unduly  embellished  with 
the  name  of  assessorship."  ^    The  constitution  of  the 
court  provoked  much  attention  at  the  time  of  the  Gor- 
ham case.    It  was  denounced  by  many  statesmen,  and  Thi« 
the  present  Prime  3f inister  regarded  it  as  "  an  injurious  SStJT 
and  even  dangerous  departure  from  the  Reformation  ^[JJ^^ 
settlement."  '    But  none  foresaw  the  full  extent  of  the  ^fornu^^ 
peril.    Only  four  cases  of  doctrine  or  dif^cipline  had  m«it.  ^ 
been  brought  before  the  Court  of  Delegates  in  the 
period  1690-1832,  though  that  period  comprised  a  cen- 
tury full  of  heterodoxy  and  clerical  malpractice.  It 


•  GUdstone,  The  Royal  Saprenutcj.  1860. 

*  See  ibid^  Prefkoe  to  third  editloa.  1H77. 
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m\^%  fFiIl  luTd  boen  expeotod  l&ttii  ibe  offloee  of 

new  court  would  be  ieldom  rniuired.  I'Le  oi>erdtioiL 
of  tlie  Haw  maGbiuery  was,  however,  oiiiy  too  truly 
augurtd  hf  tlie  Goiham  Judgment.  MeanwMla  TllO- 
tanaaiam  vae  dBrelopmg  wLat  m  Tulgorly  Cttlkd 
siMj9«^  "  Hitttalkm  "  Bireot  appeal  to  xhm  soul  waa  fleooaidad 
by  iXL  fllabodlte  My^^t^Mu  of  wseeeBories^  affi^ctilig  tlis 
xeligitifiA  ififl^mitii  tkrougb  ihm  mediuoi  of  tha  aenaaeb 
Thfi  ]nfiiieii{3e  of  sadi  a  syntem  will  neoeBsarily  depend 
l^drgcly  riti  tlio  i>hy,'^ica]  and  meiitid  r^r^aii  i/uti^n  .?f 
^  mdividuEil  worftbipimTt  4iid  on  thedegreo  of  €uliu[« 
ftttflobofid  07  fttlftKwbfob  Iti  Hmiti  idfiist  1)«  to  « 
Itl^  ijejjn  e  a  quitfligaa  first  of  iliscrvT)MD.  tlM.n  «{ 

tive  side  of  worship,  espe«:ially  in  the  Eucharist  service. 
Usually  no  new  ritual  was  introduced  till  it  com- 
mended itself  to  a  majority  of  the  communicants. 
The  result  was  that  their  churches  were  attended  by 
crowds  of  earnest  and  reverent  worshij^pers.  The 
factious  Puritanism  which  had  inspired  the  *'  Surplice 
Ritualistic  Kiots'*  soon  voutcd  its  sideen  on  the     liitualistic " 

clerg-ymen  ^  ^ 

In  the  new  congregations,  and  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical tribunal  oflfered  a  good  opportunity  for  hamssing 
litigation.  Once  only  was  the  true  point  at  issue,  the 
real  Presence  in  the  Sacrament,  directly  attacked.  The 
verdict  given  grudgingly  acquitted  the  very  highest 
form  of  sacramental  teaching.  It  might  reasonably  be 
urged  that,  if  a  doctrine  is  unimpeachable,  its  embodi- 
ment in  the  form  of  ritual  must  bo  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  minister  and  congregation.  The  Puritans,  how- 
ever, sunk  the  main  isbue  and  wreaked  their  resentment 
on  external  minutia3.  Technical  knowledge  on  such 
points  was  hardly  to  be  expected  in  the  modern  High 
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Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  subject  had  not  at  that  time  chap. 
been  fdlly  investigated.    Several  decisions  were  gained  ^^^^ 
adverse  to  the  Bitnalists,  but  adverse  also  to  the  SSST"*^" 
opinions  of  high  legal  anthorities,*  which  opinions  have  <tocigtomi. 
received  substantial  confirmation  from  the  subsequent 
researches  of  antiquarians  and  experts.    Hence  a  fresh 
cause  of  dissatisfaction.    It  was  felt  that  the  court 
was  not  only  illegitimate  by  origin,  but  was  also  unable 
to  give  the  points  at  issue  full  and  impartial  con- 
sideration.' 

The  climax  came  in  1874.    The  Puritans,  by  the  aid  ?5f.^. 

**PubUc 

of  certain  of  the  episcopate,  secured  a  '*  Public  Wor-  worship 

-  Seffulation 

ship  Begulation  Act,"  transferring  the  work  of  the  Act." 
Privy  Council  Committee  to  a  lay  judge,  who  was  also 
to  combine  the  functions  of  the  Dean  of  Arches  and 
the  Auditor  of  the  Chancery  Court  of  York.  The  bill 
was  passed  in  defiance  of  Convocation,  and  fairly 
crowned  the  injustices  of  the  past  forty  years.  The 
Premier  ingenuously  confessed  that  it  was  an  Act 
for  putting  down  Ritualism,"  meaning  excess  of 
ritual.'  In  unconscious  imitation  of  the  anti-Church 
procedure  of  1641,  the  Act  placed  every  Ritualistic 
clergyman  at  the  mercy  of  the  malice  or  ignorance  of  Thm 
three  "  aggrieved  parishioners."  This  fraction  of  the  pS52f-^*** 
congregation  was  empowered  to  hale  its  pastor  before ' 
the  lay  judge  for  excess  of  ritual,  the  limits  being 
measured  by  the  recent  questionable  decisions  of  the 

'  Notably  In  the  case  of  the  Rid»dale  Judgment,  which  Sir  FiUroy  Kelly  did  not 
benitate  to  denounce  as  containing  **  much  of  policy  rather  than  of  law,  though 
I)erhaps  unconsciouBly  to  themselves  In  the  mayrrity  of  Judgvs." 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  urges  *'  the  primary  importance  "  of  such  prooeMiings  not 
**  giving  rise  to  Judgments  which  are  founded  (however  unconsciously)  on  motives 
of  policy  more  than  on  a  dry,  unbiased  consideration  of  the  law,  and  which  thereby 
suffer  loss  in  their  moral  claim  to  respect."— Royal  Suprenuu^,  Prefice,  187T. 

*  As  every  one  who  kneels  in  prayer  is  a  Ritualist,  and  nearly  every  rubric  of 
the  Prayer-book  is  a  piece  of  Ritualism,  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  excess  be 
punishable  by  Act  of  Parliament  rather  than  defect  ? 
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m»j  be  men  of  bftd  oliftTacter,  and  oeiFtalnlj  in  all 
6Meo  liaTe  in  no  way  represt^tited  the  feelings  of  the 
oongr^gntion^    A  Puritan  Association  witli  a  capital  of 
£^,0O0  at  onoe  set  to  work  to  End  three  bw  ikstm^i 
in  the  parieliei  whedre  high  ritnal  prei^Uad,  ThnH 
An^:Hi.'aiJK,  im  the  uther  hiirid,  ilociflid  tLtit  the  Mmitaof 
obedienoe  to  the  poweie  that  be  woYild  be  ot« 
flutaBiifiaiiiii  lo  ^  lEktiw  tribmiuiL  Tb« 

Ghnroh  Uiiion  lunl  tli^.^  ^  'hiin  li  of  Knj^lurnl  <jrkitig 
Ueii'fi  Socii^ty  pltidg^  thamfi^lves  to  tka  Bujipoxt  of 
iQoli  elfirgynmn  M  lum  mtfodnoed  higli  iitml  iridl 

the  consent  of  their  QOQgtflgl^tkiiifi*  The  content  in  ^til] 
impending.  Hitherto  ita  e&ct  ha»  been  to  shuw 
pKtitftnii^Tsi  th<.!  ilavkest  coltiurs,  arni  vastiT  angiix: nt 
the  popuhirity  of  the  Kitualists,  four  of  whom  have 
preferred  imprisonment  to  sacrifice  of  principle.  But 
above  all,  it  has  induced  a  conviction  tliat  a  large  and 
active  body  such  as  the  An<jjlican  Church  can  no  longer 
be  fettered  by  the  caprices  of  aliens  or  indiflferentistN 
but  must  at  all  hazards  recover  those  rights  of  self- 
government  which  are  now  claimed  by  all  other  insti- 
tutions, and  which  were  hers  before  thuy  were  theii*s, 
and  are  tlieirs  because  they  were  hers. 

We  append  a  brief  summary  of  the  most  noted  de- 
cisions of  the  Privy  Council  Committee. 

Gorham  v.  Bishop  of  Exeter ^  1850.  Ruled  that  ^he  doctrine 
of  baptisnial  regeneration  might  be  openly  dbnied  by  a 
clergyman. 

IJildell  v.  Westerton  and  LiddtU  v.  BeaJ,  1857.  Ruled  that 
an  altar  and  a  cross  attached  to  the  altar  was  illegal ;  that  a 
credenee  table  was  lawful  as  au  adjunct  to  the  altar ;  that 
embroidered  linen  and  lace  might  not  be  used  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Holy  Communion. 
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WOXiarM  v.  Bithop  of  Salisbury  and  WtUon  v.  Fendale,  1864. 
Ruled  that  a  clergyman  might  deny  the  inspiration  of  any 
single  part  of  Holy  Scripture,  might  speak  of  the  merits  of  the 
Saviour  being  transferred  to  man  as  a  fiction,*'  and  might 
express  a  hope  of  the  ultimate  pardon  of  the  damned. 

Martin  v.  Mackonochie,  1868-70.  Ruled  lighted  candles  on 
the  altar  to  be  illegal  when  not  required  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  light.  Suspended  a  clergyman  for  kneeling  during  the 
Prayer  of  Consecration,  and  elevating  the  paten  above  his  head. 

Etbbert  v.  Furchas,  1871.  Ruled  that  a  parish  priest  infringes 
the  law  by  administering  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  vestments 
prescribed  by  King  Edward  VI. 's  First  Prayer-book,  viz.  cope, 
chasuble,  alb,  and  tunicle,  but  that  "  a  cope  is  to  be  worn  in 
administering  the  Holy  Communion  on  high  feast  days  in  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  churches ; "  that  wafer  bread  is  illegal ;  that 
public  mingling  of  water  with  the  sacramental  wine  is  illegal ; 
that  eastward  celebrations  are  illegal  when  the  people  cannot 
see  the  act  of  breaking  the  bread. 

Shep2)ard  v.  Bennett,  1871.  Acquitted  a  clergyman  who 
taught  that  "  there  was  an  actual  presence  of  the  true  Body 
and  Blood  of  our  Lord  in  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine, 
without  or  external  to  the  communicant,  and  separately  from 
the  act  of  reception ; "  that  "  the  Communion  table  is  an  altar 
of  sacrifice ; "  that  "  adoration  is  due  to  Christ  present  upon  the 
altar." 

Jenkins  v.  Cook,  1876.  Ruled  that  a  clergyman  infringed  the 
law  in  refusing  the  Sacrament  to  a  parishioner  on  the  ground 
of  his  denial  of  the  eternity  of  punishment,  and  of  the  per- 
sonality and  existence  of  the  devil. 

Bids(UiU  V.  Clifton,  Appeal  from  Lord  Penzance's  Court, 
May,  1877.  Ruled  that  it  was  illegal  to  celebrate  Holy  Com- 
munion without  a  congregation ;  that  a  crucifix  on  a  chancel 
screen,  and  coloured  mural  reliefs  representing  the  stations  of  the 
Cross,  were  illegal  ornaments :  confirmed  the  decisions  on  other 
points  in  Eebbert  v.  Furchas. 
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Aaron,  the  BrtUsh  Martyr,  1 

Abbot,  Arcbbp.  of  Canterbnry,  an  ui- 
BAttaliictorT  appointment,  367;  rerives 
the  captud  punishment  of  heretics  357 ; 
gnilty  of  loannUaghter,  361 ;  hto  iuflnence 
c«a.<ie0  with  death  of  James  I.,  364  $q. ; 
refuses  his  imprimatur  to  Sibthorp's 
sermon,  and  is  suspended,  367 

AbM>lution  explained  to  James  I.,  345 

Absolutism,  theory  of,  353 ;  maintained  by 
the  bishops  of  James  I.,  367 ;  Impugned 
bifire  the  Reformatiun,  362;  unfortu- 
nate support  of,  by  clergy  of  Charles  I., 
363 ;  the  Rernlutiun  its  death-blow,  434 ; 
attempted  r*'Vival  oU  under  Anne,  447. 

AddLmn,  good  influence  of  his  writinga, 
449 

Adrian,  friend  of  Theodore.  34;  his  ser- 
vices to  literature,  38 

Advertisements  Archbp.  Parker's  315  gq. ; 
intention  oi;  316,  and  note ;  summary  ot 
317,  318 

Agatbo,  F^ipe,  orders  the  reinstatement  of 

Wilfrid.  40 
Aggrieved  parishtonen,  391,  483 
Aithui,  mission  oi;  30 
Alban,  St.,  7 

Alb  ric,  Papal  le^ite,  hit  Intrusion  on 

England,  79 
Albigensea,  the,  87  and  note 
Alcock,  Bp.  of  Ely,  171 
Alculn,  Egbert's  librarian,  S9 ;  fkme  aa  a 

scholar,  3S  ;  life  ot  49 
Aldhelm,  the  poet-preacher,  49 
Alfred,  King,  54 

Altar,  converted  by  Ridley  into  a  Uble,  326 ; 
the  innovation  sanctioned  by  Elwanl's 
government,  326 ;  Elizabeth  treats  It  lii  a 
spirit  of  compromise,  301,  302  ;  Laud 
enfurces  ancient  position,  373,  374 ;  this 
la  made  a  l*uriUn  gravamen,  380 
Altar  lights,  ordere.1  In  154H,  225  note 
An«lrewes  Bp.  of  Winchester,  cmiulted  by 
Whltgift,  339,  356 ;  saves  Archbp.  AbKit 
firum  df'positlun,  361 
Anglo-Saxun  Canons,  36,  44-46,  62;  uaea, 
46,  46,  53 

,  117, 118 ;  prohibltloa  ot,  169 


Avignon* 

Anselm,  Archbp.  of  Canterbnrr,  ai  iRane 
with  William  II.,  77 ;  leaves  England  for 
Rome,  77,  78 ;  embroiled  with  Henry  L 
on  Investiture  question,  78,  79 

Antholin,  S.,  ooUecUMra  ot  auppreaaed  by 
Laud,  373 

Apology  for  the  oath  of  aUegianceb  Jamea 

I.'s.  354 

App«>aL<,  growth  ot  69-71 ;  resisted,  101; 

103 ;  statute  fur  restraint  ot  160 
Ap-Rlce,  Cn>mweirs  inquisitor,  172 
Archb])s.  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  114,  IM 
Ariati.  controversy,  8;  party  to  Gcorglaa 

church,  455,  456 
Ariminum.  Council  of,  8 
ArlKtobulus  legendary  Britlah  blabop,  8 
ArM,  Council  ot  8 
Arnold  of  Brcecia,  87 

Articl<^  the  ten,  182-lM ;  the  six,  of  Henry 
VIII.,  194;  the  eleven,  309;  the  forty- 
two  drawn  up  by  Cranmer,  231 ;  the 
thirty-nine,  a  revision  ut  the  forty-two, 
232 ;  Intention  ot  232 ;  comparison  with 
tho  forty-two,  23^234 ;  account  of  their 
final  settlement,  310 ;  dispnted  daoaca  in 
them,  310;  made  a  test  of  loyalty,  330; 
Lambeth's,  the,  339 

Arundel's  Constitutions,  139 

Atonement,  sul^)ective  conception  ot  139, 
468 

Atterbury,  Bp.  of  Rochester,  defends  the 
rights  of  Convocation,  443;  propoaea 
to  prcKUim  the  Iteteuder  in  1714,461; 
baiii'ihetl,  451  note 

Am^nlne,  8.,  sent  by  Gregory,  31 ;  ooo- 
verts  Ethelbert,  33 ;  receives  Instmctlooa 
frim  (iregury,  24;  aixl  a  jtall,  36;  hto 
ultimatum  to  the  British  biahopa^  38; 
his  w«/rk  overrated,  27 

Angunlnlan  monks,  the,  74 

AiiRunln's  Oak,  council  at,  36 

Auuicracy,  eiiisc»>pal,  growth  of  since  Ba- 
furmatlon,  335,  336;  lead's  admlnlaCr»- 
tlon  a?i  instance  ot  372:  reasonabiefiev 
of  Presbyterian  proposal  fi>r  its  modlflc** 
tlon,  404-406;  Tlllotnon's  primacy,  a 
flagrant  case  ot  441 ;  the  principle  de- 
velMiM-d  so  as  to  extinguish  Convocation, 
462,  463;  Ita  modiflcatkm  by  meana  at 
synods  much  to  lie  desired,  477,  4H4 

Avignun,  aUgratku  of  Popea  U>,  US 


BftlcanQ^al,  d-  l  '^  j^^  f  .Sp  ^.i  of  "Dot, 

BvIk-,  chapUln  ti  Tti.  I'uyTi'  t,  22  k 

Uii^iiy,  I  ir.,  (LJ"i^'T»  l^.nl  ^i.r!:ii.  -l-ir.ry,  {^,3 

Uaiii  r  ft.  Artljl'p.  iif  1.'jtnt'TLiiH^y,  Iji-  -^  r- 

ChurcliCQ'iJi    Bi    FUiii|»t'>n.  <V'">urt  Cim- 
I .  L- J 1 5  ,  Bv         vs'  J I  n  vrift*  i 

d-ul-  ^■Vf-j^'ly  Vkilh  tU-  P'lhT-tn'.,  I*, 
Hu}»t].'-]ti,  E^ritlub  uluUtji^llratL'111  t.)t,  l^,  2ti  ■ 

IhJi  imxi-  '<i,  I -I  I  t  iv  r  l  -jfc.'^  uf  n!^:i, 
i^f.i,  -I. IT ,  Uiy,  "inictjMpi' t1  tin  iirua, 

irfTH^rjUi!''!!  Ill,  r.S-..Hli['iit-''il,  ill.,  Ihi 

Bipili'ii],  lEiiaiit,  Idl^y  ufp  i49 

B*rtieA^  t  lAlbcTHn,  bumi,  tit 

Batvnlftl  icmirB  of  ' 
Uim  tt,  \V  i  lltftm,  in 
Bam'w,  Tjr.,  MwCft  df 

rrtijilTl>lu;i\  rj'J 
Birt  nu  h.UMb<Hh«  licrmolillaqiuutdoatli, 

104 

ih^  rlmri-li  |iany,H2;  tlj''  rliainr']"n 

e*;  hi-J  pUy-  j^ff*'  c  lit.  -twitli  M  nry  IJ  , 
m.'^f. ;  hi-"  iimriJi  r.  Hi;  litij  >]jrir.il;  lu- 
Mil^i-l  I'V  I  (inn-  V[r[..  ITU 
Bfvrr.  111.'  Vf  lu  r  li.K  .i^,       bl3        Al,  4S 

nnirrh.  J. Si 

Ik'iu'ilL'iMi"  r II' -lib",  the^  &l ;  rr-^tj'^tr'.i  at 

Jjilii.  ^  '  11  1!'"'- 
B«  tT.  Ml.  l  it- rii  WM«J^  IrtTi,  ik^UUm  in, 

fl-UE,  -Jfl:* 

Ik'Tjtti'v.  Mft^tirr  tvf  Trlnliy,  write*  agftltist 

ri.iiius  4[■>^ 
Bf^rk'  l  y,  Ur-        Qojtie  (1*331,  WTlt<!« 

at-'U  I  i-l  1  ■■  I  \  um,  ^blt  /tfclf^linHI,  459 
Bi'rrjk'    "J   KvtilitWi  dersy- 

BffviHhiJpr',  Iki,  of  a  Atafb  '.  rT'ir\  .Wl!nc'?i  | 
tr>  FUtr-'f^l  Kflh  nl   rVilh  :li,<I  ^^  lil-,  -i'Mi  \  | 


Biblt.  msAlMloiQt  of;   Upiit%  m  . 
Trfviunt^       note  ;  Wyclir*  ■i^imhij^^ 

tii.t'.-,  1;"-,  \y'A  ,  T|  ..  i^-ri  \irj,  *♦  >j, 
a^T;  th'-  f.i-ij..|'-'.  lUTi,  ibi**-  ki  use 
on  «L'.-— -li^n  "J  JaPiii  -i  1.,  >l7i  susuMlT 
t>l.  Li«i4JL^tj  tian^k^tiikfj^  i,C,  iHfefi  V 
Mhl.^/I  lii'^i^irv.  3IT,  34a|gr« 

Bii:"J,  lU-p'T.  B.nV.ii[..:iJ  n/  Lyi 
Bicinti'im,  ■  J+.^  pl'i,  tiiAi  Anil 

['.p  '  'f  t  ih  -L^r,  (lepriTffd*  ass 

lEL'li.'[r-,  riu:iiKr*>a»  in  BritJab  Choi^,  U; 
A:i^.i"-^4..V'>]t,  (iresliie  in  oomity  mefviv^ 
4::;  ]4-i'nlfir  fleca-m  (SC  fi^i  In  feMidkt 

:3  '^.;  rliM  i  n.  im>lhe4 
.1-.:.  ^  Ur-      \y  n,  impfi 
FurtliiilttKiii,  4;tl,  1.^2 
0t«l!Li<ph  ifi  |MjtT-£iyi^i,  iiiunctoca  tn 


Bl"ui]ii.|.l,  lip.  of  L^iml.m,  4:1  n-  .t>i 
Fi'.-clj'-T,  J'^nii,  \V't<  tK,  l-iiHit,  'J^VJ 


jii,  Aanx, 
liiJ.  1^) 


lit.'ULliL'i  t  S,,  iii-:iiiiii..r  -if  Tfj'  Syii'.4  lif 

tli.  H["'-il       i{.rii],'i[i.v — ■  lJ^^lLi^^;■.> 
l*a|'al  «TVT-^4i.'litJi-rU — hi^  (E^iitL,  Su 

R(ailf4n:i'  VilL,  Imih.  hj::,  iri.i 

Li.'iiii!T,  Hi  I.  n.J  L..ijti  rii.  |.r..Tf^t^  /ipatn=t  Lh^ 
injiLi.i.  i:i!..M',  njii.l  :2J:i;   i-*  im- 

l^ri-iTi.-.L  ii]u]  r^'L^'A^  il,  an  ;  i«  urdfT^il  Uj 
jiri  sn  U  riK-.iin-t  llii-  rdwl^v  ^iS  ;  I*  iuj['rh 

a  K-ftJlTiji  I  m  in  the  Miriiin  iM-r^-cmi'Jii, 

l.iii.-'.l    itiiiii  iij,-  ruL^;  uf  die  Mttr;^iiil;TH,a 

TkH^li  ,.l".>l"'n'.  i.f  Jurm*  I..  3F,!:k;  r--jiril-.| ki, 
tliin  tif,  oT7  ;  tu        ftacu  iLi.Tn.ii  hv  I'jc 

Tl-iinity,  iJ'UiH'n  AnfU'^.  iFinhuiJMti  r.f,  U4 
lt;.L)rTi.\  iir  f  \T;iry'-.  i.liiiclmn'^,  : 

fii-v^  )jF  ti^-'lp  iEi  I'urk-T'''  L■.■ll-.^■r.■l;^ 
Btiylr'n  ?ttr„  I  r--l'l'  rii  of  «      i<  tj  for  Uie 

iifr,|,;ii,r.iii.,,ji  ,,j  tlio  'Ja'ijH?!,  ^J:^^ 
r^itii !  ^ '  u  r  y  ^  M  r . , .  i  i     ,x  [ i  iff  prt'ither^  ASt 

Brny,  hr.,  a  f^uuikr  of  tUif  tit.         K,  ^-'d 
N  I'  'i. 
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BrMoL 

Bfintol,  bUbovric  fooDded  at,  178 
BrUtnU  the  Metbodbt  prr«cben>  at,  464 
British  Chorch,  fee  Oltic 
Britiiib  and  Forvl|ro  School  Soci*^.  the,  470 
Brooks,  Bp.  of  Gloncwter,  Papal  commis- 
sioner to  trj  Cranmer,  269 
Brown,  Bobert,  fooDder  of  the  Independent?, 
329 

Brownl«tt8,  «e  Indrpendenta 
Bmy^  Peter  de,  87 

Baoer,  a  furelgn  Prote«tant  at  Cambrklg«>, 

214  ;  bis  mnains  tnraltHl,  276 
Boll,  Bp.  of  .*it.  David  (1705),  author  of 

-  Defen<>lo  fidel  Nlceny,"  420.  453 
BnlU,  Papal,  probihitM,  117,  155 
Banyan   denooncps   the   declaratioD  for 

libertT  of  conscience,  428 
Burial  Laws'  Am^-ndment  Act  of  18«0,  480 
Burial  of  the  d'-ad,  office  for,  in  the  aereral 

prayer  book*,  X5A 
Bumell,  Bp.  of  Bath,  author  of  *•  Statute  of 

Mortmain,"  100 
Burnet,  Gilbert,  Bp.  of  Ralisburr,  at  Dutch 
Court,  437 ;  r(«ds  William's  I)eclaration, 
434  ;  consecrated  by  a  commission  of 
Sancroft's  appointment,  436  ;  a  I^tftu- 
dinarian,  437,  441  ;  opposes  rights  of 
O^nvucation,  442;  opposes  Act  against 
OccasioTial  Confr>rmlty,  446 
Burton,  the  HbelK-r,  371  ;  compensated,  3*2 
Bn«h,  Bp.  of  BrlrtoU  deprlvf-d,  2'»2 
Butler,  Bp.  of  Durham,  his  Analogy,  459 


O 

Cadoc,  Welsh  missionary,  13 

Ca/Ttlmon,  4S 

Catrleon,  Welsh  archbishopric,  6,  8,  15 
Calamy  (elder)  the  Presbyterian,  403,  407 
Calamy  (younger)  the  Presbyterian,  457 
Ca'.cuith,  Council  of,  42 
Calendar,  the,  of  1549,  3C5 ;   of  1552,  306 ; 

of  1561,  306 
Calne,  0)uncil  at,  60 

Calvin,  the  refmner,  139;  advises  So- 
merset to  execute  heretic*,  229 

Calvinism  of  later  Klizabethan  Churchm'^n, 
33H-340 ;  James's  support  of,  359 ;  five 
points  of,  359  sq. ;  is  successfully  im- 
pugned bv  the  Caroline  divines,  420;  of 
Whitefield,  464,  465;  of  the  Evangcli- 
cal^  <6H 

Cambridge  UnlTersity  harassed  b7  James 

II.,  421,  429 
Camden  Society  at  Cambridge,  474 
Camisards  or  "  French  Prophets,"  460 
Campeggio,  Cardinal,  143 
Canons,  the,  of  1604,  361 }  of  1640,  380, 384, 

3H5 
Canute,  61 
Caracucus,  6 

Carleton,  Bp.  of  Llaodafl^  sent  to  Synod  of 
I)r*Tt,  359 

Caroline  books,  the,  49 
Caroline  divines,  celebrated  Cor  tartellectaal 
AbilitJ,  407,  419,  420 


CSffistslmreili. 

Carthusian  monks,  74 

Cartwright.  Bp.  of  Chester,  reftases  the  oath 

to  William  lU.,  436 
Cartwri?ht,  Margaret  Professor,  321 1  his 

first  and  SKXtnd  admonition,  323 

Case  of  Allegiance  due,"  hA.  SberloekX 

436 

Case  of  Resistance,'*  kc.  SberloeklB,  436 
Case,  the  Puritan,  403,  407 
Canro,  Alphooso  de,  chaplain  to  Philip  IL. 

266  tq. 

Catharine  of  Aragon,  see  Henry  VTII. 
Catb*>dral  Chapw  rs  remodelled' by  Dnnstan, 
60 ;  by  Lanfranc,  74  \  by  Henry  VIIL 

178 

Cathedrals,  Norman,  75 

Oxil,  Mr.,  the  Evangelical,  470 

O-d  la,  30,  31 

Celibacy,  clerical,  a  theory  rather  than  a 
practice  In  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  46; 
m^'a-ures  taken  to  enforce,  by  Odo  and 
Dunstan,  5S,  69;  ordered  by  Council  of 
Winch'>^'ter,  76 ;  the  rule  evaded  in 
Angl<>- Norman  Church,  76,  77 ;  enforced 
by  the  Six  Article^  195;  nearly  being 
reinfort5ed  under  Mwa  d  VI.,  218,  219; 
denounced  by  the  imprisoned  divines  in 
1554,  255 ;  estabIL<«hed  by  Mary,  252, 353; 
pn  judice  in  favour  of,  219,  300 
C  Itic  Church,  1-19 ;  peculiarities  of,  13-16 
C  ntralising  system,  Roman  account  oL  63, 
64 

(Tnail,  consecration  and  deposition  ot  3* 
Cliaderton,  Mr.,  the  Puritan,  345 
Clinndler,  Dr.,  writes  against  Collins,  th« 

r>eWt,  459 

Chantri^,  appropriation  ot  under  Edwaid 

VI.,  2Ui» 

CTharact'.'rLnics  of  Men  and  Manners,  Shalle6- 

bury's  457 

Charl'-s  I.,  his  character  and  principles, 
363 ;  hit  ecclesiastical  policy,  364 ;  at  issue 
with  Parliaments  36^370 ;  governs  with- 
out parliam^-nt,  370-372;  his  absolutism 
in  Church  matters  .'?72 ;  his  repnblicatioo 
of  the  Book  of  Sports,  377  ;  sends  canons 
to  SoiHch  Church.  37?* ;  hLs  Short  Parlia- 
ment, 379,  3*«') ;  his  l>.ng  Parliament,  381 
tq.  ;  hi-*  half-h*  arted  ]»ullcy  i»  Ith  regard 
ti)  the  riiurch.  3*5,  3-«6 ;  his  self-sacrifice 
on  the  rhurch's  Ix  half,  390,  391 
(Jharles  II.,  receives  Puritan  deputation  at 
the  Hague,  403;  issued  the  Worcester 
House  Declaration,  4i»6;  summons  the 
Savoy  Conference,  407;  his  policy,  414, 
415;  ofT'^r^  Indulgence  to  dLssent**rs,  415, 
416;  really  wL«hes  to  get  conoessioos  tor 
Bomani«m,  414, 417 ;  effects  of  the  reign. 
418^20 
Charter,  the  Great,  91 
ChesUrr,  bishopric  founded  at,  178 
Chlcheley,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  171 
CliUlingwoTth,  Waiiam,  a  LaUtudinarlan, 
420.  455 

Christchurch,  Canterbtuy,  monks  o4  clatm 
to  elect  Priniale,  88,  6» 
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Hi rirt Unity  v-  old  a§  tii  Cr<^Att™."  Tin- 

Churcli  ui4  Mtmif.  fi«t  il  vltIaiW'  tu  Ansttw 

of.       ^  bow  fur  nlTectHl  hf  ma^em 
Church  AffwidilloQ,  441 


Qjiirtb  r.ibh^^.  In  Atj^M  i-'^-i -!'-■;  i''linrc!i^  i4 
Cb.uri'-t]     -tur.in.^'i,      r-i,.  ■: riij*rl*ii  11** 
41«;  m-i  t]u.:,i|i£ti.t  uf  i.3iir'.iit?  ti)<»  IC^At^ 
B«ljrtl  mcif^'iii' fit,  4:ii  |[ri"[»irnd  tLc 

CUKHiln  n .  O I  n  ''U I  n  cloii     ||%  CI 
Ctur^Pdon,  Lord,  41* 

CUrlt^.  fir,  8.,  blB  wrUlnivt  oMRtA  % 

I  ViTiviX'aLk'n,  44ft,  45S  ;  MfwTo^  4Sfi  UotCi 

iininiN  eft  iv  fiiii^  1 


the  W  BFH,  + 
O'TgT,  iiiimim!U(?#  of*  flO         F^-AirJity  of 

ijfJT  ;  Ftati-  i.ifi  uiiJer  .Fftirji  -'  I.,  ii^.- ;  umhti 
Auric.       ;  iHJiS'  f  iL'^  (J*H.irt;^-%  ^71 
Trfrp'r-M  f->iia/f\  III",  ]iJ2 

^;i'TU-i|^  iitt  ;  >■■>-[ in. I  J  if  J  it,  4j| 
nu'hiiii,:  Tii..niv^  ttJt'* 
fiiMiriTiK  Lunl,  V2^,  123 
Oj.-liT^tiiiM,  ^.n,i^    Pallfljdlns  and 

■lolif^r-Tj  '-lurml^  a  (ouiAit  of  tiit!  S.P.O. 
S.l'.t;..  -H  I 

t'..|.  1,  llu-  p  n^ruu  r.  KSS.  ]  17 

Qjiai'T.  J'-rhiiiy,  tlii.'  Thifrch  hl^torSi&n<  n 

jiM.l  bi^tiMfiu..  iieatla  the  p*rtj  of 

r  . I li [•  s  V 1 1 1 ti . .1 1 >M h c  I >-•■  in,  <IT,  4JIB 

Cmnr^n  EiiPii'^tT-|'  '^H  h.;  ;  It. 

Ki-nVmrV  (-■■■i^'''r;iCi  li  in  ■^N.Jlari.l,  ■\\.~  \  \<<*v\ 

r,iLiitnN;i?  .       jiij--hiri  [i>Sm'iLind, 
CutuiUL'ndauL.s    u^tuili   tibuLit  Jiuil<?4 

e,lA\m  Ui  fst^^tr.  SEN 
€Owmeti(|*flic,  P»ppa  eoTt^  to  EfigLiuid, 

C<.iiniid"'«U?n  oT  h.  lunli  fur  Clfciirrh  rihJti"'rtv, 

ClttBiitiitto?  fbr  pn  r-  rmejit*,  \Villi*m  tU/i, 


O^mltt*^  for  iCATHldJoiu  mtol^ll^n,  Sil, 

l]^.-tiii  t(i  tKi'  OniKUV,  iniu?rt*tv  4T1»  **• 

l».ir.1  --'in  ;  C'Tuiiitij-- f  «  Vit'WlCll 

cb'jr:'i'M>r  vyl  f'jiJtil:3*tt;-*t)  la  M^mmi  ti 
l&i-  [ii'iT^-  til  in   l!J   suti^^qui?!!)!  dlKtt^ 

nfTi-:'4^  f  r,  id  Priyitr-booit  of  ItSl,  ZB; 
e-rV((.v  fi-r,  iTi  Frjiyer-hoisk  of  li4ft,  ; 

of  JjiTiL-*-  IL,  m;  it r line*  to  snsnr^ 
CoiiLoiMijv  t.?i>iirt,  4::fi;  figna,  tbo  iaitE*- 
CSaiiliniifll1,iMi,  Prllij^  H-*(Boe  r/t,  i  §  j  offics  in 

to  .f^v9 1 , 
C{jnf£;6  li'Kllpp,    to  tbe  pr*-Tlcfon 
pcfkMlt  IffJ  ;  sflppTBBSiii'im'f^        sn^i  i 


eutnphrev  Prtfieadx'k,  4«^ 

nin-UTi.K',  r..  1.1  in:  1 1  -i-r,  K{3 

'.^'i'-U:iiiin d'niJiliiii'n*  ST 

■  v.iivf  rui.  l4'  Ac:i,  Wi,  41a 

n..: IV .■[Mil  k  Acr.  '^:ii!.  .116 

C  'nvi'Tili-Ei  J-aflE.iiEii^m^,  tTif,  40S,  4S4 

C  JllV..i'itM"ri^       llii'      l.'^lkjr^^h'fl  tA\Tp?3TlTia 

fhmi  rrtrr..Mii' m,  tiN  i  ir..-  /k'.r.i,  ,it  i.r;Ui- 
t^AthjIk  -rjil  -.pirvivi-^.  L^h.lrfT  ;  ^Vi.rU.  i,  \  n- 
jm^ic*  ['1  a]'l.i.4t.';iTJTlt4'  ih-'    liL»U^tJ>)  ut  J 

3  4  1j  ;  si  V .  r  <  I  LI.  T  I.I  f  L  tbe  l>iv  1  nxr  quwtiiKi 
ir  1!  r  I !.(   f  r .  1  ij ,    ]  j  ;    ark    w  1*3x1^  ttu* 
T'^v  iil  -I'^T'.  lii.'i''V  vs  jib  31  ijilLiUJjraLi'.^n^  3  W; 
TPiii]--4y  iVLiin]  i.y  il.  urv  Vlli„  l^ffi,  tiT; 

I.Mjilc.ii^  ri3Zliri-i  \||IijTi-^,  U^.h  ;  |tUfrvF'«4 
itjK^  S^i'ViTJirj'-i'  ffi'iei  TlniJI--^  1,7:^;  i^iaftH.-lt 
p^^■Hll]l■^  :|,t,         ;  ^irc-^pES  thr  T'-ll  ATtlf:.'-. 

d1^il3liiwfi  tin:'  I'np^^'ji  ynjivt^r  tii  ?rvinv- 
^■'11  a  r.iitrii-n,  li^4;  iw  con  I]  ir  I  ton  t.  ltJ'i, 
t}j"  "  f^i-^lT'ijs'  Ffextk.,*'  ISS^  l-t^;  sam^ttiiia 

llMiry  -^  "-iX  ArtWlM.^,  13*,  I  'Jii  ;  f^..iiLT.lMrni 

thtj  '*  Kliiii's  ll-jnk/'  2'.)0  J  MV^TTltli^'n  bf 

^ViSniniT,  'i'l J  ;  -^JlCtli^M* 

l>  M»k  if         iU;  I'ui  wjt  th-  lYay«r-l»4 

t>f  I  ;i  fh".  '11  f  \     'it  i  t  ii  >i  ii  [tr  V  1  n  1  I  it(  ■  urti'Se-p.ifi 
Miirjr,  fifr^.,lv,^J   t-v   ivlF,  ::!-.L 

jiliji.U  vainly  fir  ri^!"»-:n  Li>n  ..f  i.^hur.l: 
j.r"i»friy,  '-ii.i)  ;  ii"  t  tir|r.,ii  m  [ri.-,-^ 
]ir''jiiijti.'>il  fipahj-t  T4  ti..r  iii.it -.ry  in- -3.^11-'-.. 

i  rr4!V(T-t'"'^^'k  r'  V  l-'S  u  ilfn  ni;  k-- -4:f.-- 
tLm,  l^LJ'ji  \t<r  I'uricriTi  ni' njK  r-- 
Ibe  Thln,i?-i!i1np  ArU.-k'*,  ai.i^  thf-r^r-:] 
to  iQttjfirt^'  Nout'L]'*-  < bwii,.'  Jl:  , 
jiTnl  prilii'in  aK.'iliiJ^t  Cbnrch'*  htiiUi,  xii^ 
ill.^iL  ■ivi.rr'hl.Ji  i|  hv  th^  letb  ii^i  ptisutHt 
■IE  .  i  .3.-i>  ii  .t  !^4iiii;tii>n  th^  Pnyff^Mlt 
re  vision  at  lUCi4. 
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_  Us  powers  of  ■elf-tazaftlon,  414 : 
Ignored  bj  WUUud  III.'s  govenunent  m 
Vaag  M  possible,  440 ;  Tlllocaon's  sapprcs- 
wkxi  of,  provokes  the  ConrocAtkm  oontro- 
Tsr^,  441,  443;  the  Lower  st  iasue  with 
the  Upper  House,  442,  446 ;  business  done 
in  ITll,  446;  suppression  ot  under 
George  L,  461^454;  revlTAl  oi;  in  the 
present  rdgn,  4T7 
Omybesre,  answers  Tyndal,  the  Deist, 
459 

Coayera,  Mr.,  the  ETsngelicsl,  470 
Corporate  action  of  Anglo-Ssxon  clergy, 
41,43 

Cosin,  Bp.  of  Durham,  declared  superstitious 
and  scandslous,  382 ;  raised  to  the  episco- 
pate, 407  ;  at  Savoy  Conference,  407 ; 
one  of  the  committee  for  review  of 
Prayer-buok,  410  ;  the  Prayer-book 
Adapted  in  acoordanoe  with  his  sngges- 
ik>ns,410,  411 

Cbnrtenay,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  133 

Court  of  Delegates,  the,  481 

Courts,  ecclesiastical,  72-101 

Coverdale,  Bp.  of  Exeter,  imprisoned  under 
Mary,  249;  amtsti  at  Parker's  con.secra- 
tion,  303 ;  his  Bible  translations,  349  note 

f  owell.  Dr.,  a  Pariun  author,  353 

Cox,  Bp.  of  Ely,  2t»0,  304 

Cranmer,  rise  of,  152;  made  Archbp.  of 
Canterbury  and  divorces  Henry  VlIL 
from  Catharine,  153,  154;  a  Papal 
Bull  for  his  consecration,  155 ;  examines 
Elizabeth  Barton,  161 ;  acquiesces  in  the 
Tifitation  of  monasteries,  173;  helps  to 
compose  the  Ten  Article^  182 ;  con- 
demns Lsmbert,  193;  his  Bible.  198,  347 ; 
unpopularity  of,  2U4;  is  indifferent  to 
Somerset's  spoliation,  206 ;  inclines  to 
the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  206; 
modification  of  his  religious  opinions, 
207;  morally  weak,  207;  his  two  great 
prindplee,  208;  gets  a  licence  from 
Kdward  VL ;  secures  the  abolition  of  the 
■  Conge  d'Elire,  208 ;  vindicated  from  Eras- 
tLanlun  by  Dean  Hook,  209 ;  influenced  by 
the  foreign  P^otertant^  214,  2:12 ;  view  of 
communion  modined,  215 ;  unfair  treat- 
ment of  Bp.  Gardiner  in  controversy, 
231 ;  Us  connection  with  the  ICcforwuitio 
Jjeguwi^  339 ;  joins  in  Lady  Jane's  oon- 
spiracy,  342;  is  ordered  to  keep  his 
house,  344 ;  refuses  to  fly,  248 ;  his  in- 
discreet manifesto,  248;  is  imprisoned, 
348;  his  share  in  Henry's  divorce  ex- 
posed, 250,  251 ;  moved  to  Oxford  axMl 
compelled  to  dispute,  254  ;  disowns  tran- 
aubstantiation,  254;  condemned,  255; 
appears  before  Bp.  Broolcs,  269  ;  con- 

,    demned  by  the  Pope  and  degraded,  273; 
induo-d  to  recant,  374 ;  renounces  his  re- 
cantations, 374,  276 ;  burnt,  275 
Crewe,  itp.  of  Durham,  42i  note ;  one  of  the 

High  Commivion  Court,  426 
criminals,  clerical,  tried  in  Anfrlo-Saxon 
Cirii  Courts,  43;  but  in  Loclesiastical 


Oourts  under  William  L,  73 ;  consequent 
disputes  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  60,  81 
Crome,  the  Reformer,  255 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  Protectorate,  399 ;  his 
persecution  of  Churchmen,  399  sq.  ;  his 
overtures  to  the  clergy,  400 ;  ^}ects  se- 
questered clergy  from  tuitional  ofBoes, 
400,401 

Cromwell,  Thomss,  riseot  167,168 ;  becooies 
Vicar-Oeneral,  168;  his  visitation  of 
monasisries,  168-178  ;  presides  at  Convo- 
cation, 182-185;  encourages  di  ordeilj 
Protestantism,  191;  his  fall,  197 


Davenant,  delegate  to  Synod  of  Sort,  359 
David,  S.,  12 

Day,  Bp.  of  Chichester,  imprisoned  under 

Edward  VI.,  227 
Declaration  attached  to  the  Articles,  368 1 

by  Charles  L 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  Charles  II.  *s,  416 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  James  il.'a,  437 1 

to  be  read  in  the  churches,  430 
Declaration  of  Right^  the,  434 
Decreuls,  the  false,  56,  57 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  Utle  oC  14» 
De  Hmrttieit  i\>mhurendu^  the,  127 
D  Ists,  the  so-called,  457-459 
Deprivation  of  bishops  and  clergy,  296 
Dt  /{digiosit,  the,  lUO,  101 
D'^secration  of  church  ornaments,  311 
D'  UnilaU,  Pole's,  198,  245  note 
r>t>usdedit,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  34,  SS 
D  rectory  of  public  worship,  the,  3S7 
D.opuUtion  at  Westminster,  1559,  296,  387 
D^iisenterH,  take  orders  314 ;  fall  into  sec- 
tarian formation^  328-330;  Charles  IL 
coquets  with,  415,  416;  number  ot  in 
1676,  413 ;  James  IL  wins,  by  offers 
of  Indulgence,  422,  42S;  William  III. 
gives  immunity  to,  under  certain  limi- 
tations, 438;  statutes  against,  under  Anne, 
446 ;  indulgence  of,  under  George  L,  45^ 
456,  457 ;  trcfd  from  all  restriction^  479 ; 
harasH  the  Church,  479  sq. ;  numbers  ol^ 
conjecturetl,  480  note 
Di  /ine  right,  doctrine  of,  under  James  I., 
358 ;  maintained  by  Laud  and  other  di- 
vines, under  Charles  1.,  363,  367,  368  ( 
under  Charles  lU  418 ;  maintained  by  a 
few  bishops  under  James  II.,  424  ;  revived 
by  the  Tories  under  Queen  Anne,  447 
Divorce,  Henry  the  Eighth's,  149-154;  C^an- 

mer's  part  in,  exposed,  250,  251 
Do-trlncs  in  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  46 
Dodwell,  Henry,  Camden  Professor,  a  Voi^ 

.furor,  436 
Do  uinicans,  the,  107^109 
Do  iiinick  de  Guzman.  106 
Do  t,  the  Synod  of,  359,  360 
Do  A  sing,  William,  in  the  eastern  counties, 
395 

Drake,  Dr.,  his  **  Memorial  of  the  Church 
i   of  England."  447 
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Xidbfild  pJTiTivertfxi,  aa 

Riflter,  Bnti.^h  spoilt  [jiitntloJ)  «C|t4^4l 

iiupaLrL^tUc  JvitiihilftrjitiiiTj  ui,  UJ 
J&l^jir.J  1.,  ff..l  -  i,.-i?.-.-l  p. Iky  a!»-]ro 
Eijwiiid  \      v"^' -"''I 

1      III  i.i  -  i^jiA  -  rriLii-'iss^'iL:'j  rvLtn.^AL-vf 
■  >1'  l  i  i.-H  T'       i-'U  n  iL^Hi^rk^  ^i>K,  240 
E«  Uru  AretJr>p*  ill  i<if  k*  4A, 
KirntLr  rLuv  itib^ioQ  tO  BrtUln,  I 

fc  Ij".-'i1i  Uj.  i.^isi  i Hr  cjTiii  -r  r^>(rriilnt  in  ^rij-y^!t 
J'- l^ru.  liJji]  J  ri.  iik^ii*iirt  hitiHiiJi      jjC'.  ' Lull 
ul,  l:TV  »  f. ;  ki'-f'  ri  iiiilinifl  <T['iiiiLhLi^^i:.ii  ^i/. ; 
IkfT  ci.ir.iii.[ii.ni,  j-aT  ;  cLiii>j,H.  uJuy  in 
"Sniifiij.'    1  ■ 'Vi  riLi.ir/'   '^-'J  j  ri.'Ci..|jj4?! 

Lijiln'r  -Lfjruliird  uf  rfliial,  2;iS  ;  t^tjl)- 

fjf  a  3'riju.iti-.  ;i"-J  N/.  ;  biT  It- .iTin-i  ii  uf 
the  Tuii:  .h  i1iv,u  ^  :iii%  i  L-  r  lji  ■•Jil,.  u- 
lltm"^  I'L  Llii- [Iji:  :  v-Jiin-  Arti' I .iJii ,  hi  r 

bllf-h-  alL    l  '-iil.li   r-   nil   th  ■  l»Nri:u-^lu,. 

to  Li-ii--  ■  [  i'^  Ml  iM-  En:-.  ;is  I,  ..l;i  i  i^w-- 
BaJ.i  ih'ii  AiJv  rl.1-'       Jit -,  ..( ii  ; 

hfT    mi'^iH'fj'-i'Jii    ijf    Ari;Ltj|u  Liriijilji.l, 

^4 

^g^g)Fifa«i^  thfl  Iiulje|ietfdiiii%  jnfdfnod, 

Kngir^h  r^hurek  Unton*  tbi,  4^ 

#buliT^lii-il,  ;  idvinenbirm  uT,  tiUgge^tL-a 
try  i^ti  rl  toil V  404 

Kf^^lnTkhiij,  ^''nmm^  r'H  ]iic-]fnii.linin  3Uft| 
g|i0^t]»  ■■1'.  ■■!!!  \-  \  E''.il/j|]>i  [lj,  L^oti 

**  KniiliLliij]  I  if  juiy  OirHiEnsi  M»n/Mm.  3i]0 
£-Mys  :\.\.\^\  ^-\i.'alpia«d,  4|(Mtt4 

K'^i-Xh  I -lU^'iT-iiLrij  Li(,  iq^ 

K[i.-.l  L.  r:i,  Li|(r  (|^  jjim 

Krlji  C;-!  r[,  u'ljvr  r^kyn  uf,  22,^ 
ElJi''ILiijir:i  f.iMV-rt  ii,  lii^ 

i^;L.'^|'^■l^l  ^  .I.-,- i.i.nt   uf  niTfnianUy  tii 
isrlLiiii,  ,i 


great  Ml^  ^^"^  ^^'^^ 

tin  j.^  r  -.1-  Mil  '  I  'I  !  .  -.  itS  :  ilJ 
uf  iH'i'iiJ^^i'lv  ^T7  ,  '  ■'  II  I'-.TTt  li'J  >JT1(^ 
•fi.ni,.i.*^  x^HlitLt  I  if  Arjfetii::!!^!:^ 

J- liftv  BJli  .tf,  JEN,  1» 

l^jLitfiiiiiBtuiiimUiAi,  bur,  evf^Uned  t£>  Jj 


r(inii\ht-^.  Uii'%  lVJ'-^  .Ll:i,  .;',rf 
tVtfn^.   il  rliiTi.*!  XidL        '     -    -  - 


for  thr-  iiHmicff  Vt3  ■ 

r'  li.^;,  rfn"  i]ii  -^^-Jijiry,  al 

1  I LJ,  I  L]«.  m]'  I  K 1.  ip],  Licl]H  to  st[p|irt9Q  3frta<- 

iJiii!i?h'-  lii-i/:T.  I.  li'in,  42:1 
T'l  Liiji  r.  Ltji-  iij  irf  F'  I'U'^  Jii^-!I'"-r,  1:U 
t  u r-r. L r .  1  ^ [ k  1 1 f  I>l ,  i  j.i  v  s-J  V.  ij .  pi  j  v ,  ,.]^  ^Ij^  ; 

l'Ui;it., 

Fi1IiJ-lIi  H'lJliTii  i/f  M^Li.ipi*  IVD.ii-r  \\  Llliju  1, 

Fllrh  M-niLri'liLst-,  r^'K* 


'  Tl 


ij- 1]  111  lU.'  \  ■l.'JU  b  liV  Aim  -  ,  J  .  I 
Ft-M.  I'h  ■'■1    I'-iJii'-t^TK  niJil-.-^tLMllrlL  h> 

f.]ni-r,  M--;  iip]"i-"7?  i\v  >]\\-.it^^l,  IM; 

i^^  'T^'-  ^^i  T:'y<.[  ^ni  'i  i  ui'ii:y^   Ki:j ;  mad" 

I.  Lt  1 1  n  ;  L  I ,  L  ^L:^ ,  I  li  I  rsi '  I  m  i.  I  -  -ai;  i,  \i  i  i  i  i ..  r  Tri  il 

Al?,  t.'iT,  Iv'j^  r.:iri-.T l<ii:^ 
Fi  I    «  4 1  J I ,  A  ■  I J 1  If  1 .  1  'f  <  ',11 1 1,  -rl  I  u  TV.  r  ■: 
Ftt/ruljNiH  A^■L■b^lp.  i-f  Anurttftj,  ll?  AnU  ijcti 
FIj  tL  U.  r.  Mr..  ..J  Msi  Mi  y.  tUe  e¥aB«||k4l 

Fii>.  TCf.  ff  Wirji;li-^.(T, 

Fr.n  i|.i'i||,     I'll  I.     lit    "  i  HU'*^?l/^r, 

.j:.'.  .iM^i  jt  'f.i-ry  ijiiii  -r  Jitiiit-ft  IL,  i3{ 

li  -I'-i^. .]  n.-  »  >i*iiii,-Jmv!ir,  -i^ 
Fi'-i.  1%      ■■!  A«iikt,  IW 
Fmii.  j-.  Alt-i].,  MDt  ^^  Jwsilm.M9»  0m- 

Fr  im  1  -1  nil--.  tiii\  10*^  -Ui:^ 

Fr-j.Tuk   I.,   li'i.  ii'L^-iiriUMi*  vHti'i.liv 

Fii^ll'^h  iliuri  ii.  MiK  l^''* 
J'Vi  ■  il. 'lu  '■li  L'^urvh  gUckr^Qlt^  by  llM-Ot^ 

i'lj.irLr  r,  tn 
Fr- 1.^111,  Ar'IjI  ]'.  I'f  Vurlr,  410 
Friaj-^,        iiti-.']iilLcaiit,  r'Vjv.il  r.f  rfT!^» 

by,  liSfi,  )iiri  1  tNi'jr  itud-c-^ii  in  Fnt'lftiKl,  itj^Ti 

ih-  y  ti^-Cfiu^.-  d- Tik'hrftll*£il,  i%ty  ^  juiij  eul 

rt-  i'iiii^..  T"av-  ^ll1!■T^lti^,  10* 

l-rj-  [jd-        - 1,  ■  rN^s  U'6 
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Pro  lids* 

Fr-n  l^  Mr.,  the  TracUrUn,  4U 

Frvtb,  the  Lutheran,  166 ;  burnt  \sj  More, 

Fursy,  the  missionary,  31 

a 

Gardiner,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  a  leader  of 
tiie  old  learning  party,  181,  204 ;  not  in- 
cludi'd  in  the  council,  20S ;  pleads  the 
r.'tentiun  of  imaf^  and  holy  water, 
210,  211;  maintains  the  liberties  of  the 
Church,  212,  213;  is  Imprisoned  and 
dtfprived,  213;  refuses  to  sign  a  con- 
fH*!*lon  of  guilt,  227;  released  from 
prl<wjn,  243;  becomes  privy  oounciUur 
under  Mary,  243 ;  a  cummiwloner  to  try 
heretics,  268  ;  resigns  the  post,  268 
Oarentin,  monk,  a  ly^llard  martyr,  129 
Oa.'«treil,  Hp.  of  Chester,  1714,  answers 

Dr.  Clarke.  456 
Gauden,  Bp.  of  Exeter,  407  and  note 
Gaul,  Church  of.  Its  oonnectiun  with  British 
Church,  6 

Gaunt,  John  of,  patronizes  Wyclii;  120  f). 

<>erard,  a  Lutheran,  burnt,  19ri 

Geriiard,  WalD  r,  leader  of  the  PabUcanl,  86 

<.rermanuH  in  Britain,  10 

G«?rvjn,  the  myotic,  126 

Gii>b<>n,  the  sceptic,  458 ;  answered  by  Bp. 

Watson,  459 
Gil>^>n,   Bp.  of  I»ndon,  writes  against 

W'oolston,  the  DeUt,  459 
Giffanl,    Bonaventure,   Bp.   of  Madora, 

]iLaced  at  Magilolene,  Oxford,  430 
Gildas,  Web»h  missionary,  12 
Glalstone,  Mr.  W.  E.,  on  the  Church  of 

forty  years  ago,  472 ;  on  persecution  of 

KitualLom,  475  note ;  on  the  new  Supreme 

Court  of  Appeal,  481 ;  on  proceedings  in 

ecclesbstical  cases,  483  note 
Glastonbury,  Legend,  5 ;  the  school  at,  59 ; 

Dunstan'H  IV>nedictine  Monastery  at,  59 
Gloua*!'ter,  bhhoiiric  founded  at,  178 
Goodrich,  Bp.  of  Ely,  l8l 
Gorham  Juilgment,  the,  476, 484 
Gonwick,  Sir  John,  accuses  Cranmer,  204 
Greek,  revival  of,  134,  135 
Gp-ir'>rian  chantM,  74 

Gregory  L,  sct»s  Anglo-^axon  boys  at 
Jtome,  20 ;  sets  out  on  a  mlasioi  to  Eng- 
land, 21 ;  sends  Augustin  .  21  ^q. 

Gn?Br>ry  VIL,  Pope,  magnin<-H  the  assump- 
tions of  the  iK-cn  tals ;  claim  to  be  Su»;- 
rain  of  Europe,  69 ;  is  rcsisti-d  by  William 
I.,  73 

Gregory  IX.,  his  encroachments  in  Eng- 
Und,  97 

Gn'y,  John  de.  Bp.  of  Norwich,  89 
Grey,  I^y  Jane,  usuri>ation  of,  212,  243 
GrindaU  Archbp.  of  Canterbury:  conse- 
crated Bp.  of  London,  304;  succeeds 
Matthew  Parker,  324;  his  puritank:al 
procllTtttes,  325 ;  falls  fool  of  the  queen 
in  the  matter  of  propheqrlngB,  325,  336 ; 
ii  fOfpended,  327 


Orocyn,  the  reformer,  135, 148 
Grosseteste,  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  resists  PapAl 

encroachments,  98,  99 ;  encomrages  icrip- 

tural  study,  123  note 
Guest,  Bp.  of  Rochester,  296, 305 
Gnildford,  Lord,  a  founder  of  the  &  P.  a  K. 

and  S.  P.  G.,  443 


Hackinflrton.  monastery  at,  89 

Hague,  Puritan  depuution  to,  403 

Hales,  Mr.  A.,  promof^  the  negotiatioDS 
with  Dr.  Jablouski,  45U 

Halps,  Sir  Edward,  mock  trial  of;  434 

Hall.  Bp.  of  Exeter,  sent  to  Synod  of  Dort,369 

Hallam,  Bp.  of  Salisbury,  133 

Hallelitjah  victory,  10 

Ilamerken,  the  my.nic,  126 

Hamilton,  Bp.  of  Galloway,  355 

Hammond,  Dr.  Henry,  keeps  up  church 
life  during  the  interregnum,  401;  his 
**  Practical  Catechfatm,"  419 

Hampton  Court  Conference,  345  tq. 

Harley,  the  reformer.  Bp.  of  Hereford,  253 

Hatfield,  council  at,  in  6^,  39 

Ui.ath,  Bp.  of  Worcester,  imprisoned  under 
Edward  VL,  227  ;  released,  213 

Heathen  practices,  how  treated  by  Saxoa 
ChrlHtianity,  45 

Hebbert «.  Pnrchas,  486 

Henrician^  the,  H7 

H'-nry  I.,  dispute  with  Annelm,  78 

Hfury  II.,  the  dispute  about  clerical  Im- 
munity, 80 ;  his  appointment  of  Becket, 
82 ;  the  six  years*  contest,  84.  85 ;  cedes 
the  points  at  issue  afier  Becket'e  mmder, 

K5 

H'Tury  III..  94-99 

Henry  VIII.,  marriage  with  Catharliie, 
136,  137;  applies  for  a  divorce,  14»>154; 
marries  Anne  Boleyn,  154 ;  claims  to  be 
supreme  head  of  the  Church,  156 ;  his 
Treason  Act,  157;  anti-papal  sututes, 
158-162;  private  negotiations  with  Rome, 
160, 161;  hisdis.4olutionof  the  monasteries, 
16H-17H;  is  excommunicated,  179;  his 
religious  opinions,  IHO ;  his  ten  Articles, 
;  his  inJunction^  1H5,  187 ;  his 
contempt  for  the  lYote^tants  188,  189 ; 
his  policy  towards  the  two  religions 
parties  1H9-194 ;  hi*  six  Articln*,  194  Sf.; 
hiH  "  English  Primer,"  2ol ;  his  will,  30i 

Heptarchy.  Church  of,  consolidated,  33  sg. 

Herbert,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  42t 

H«^rbert  of  Cherbury,  Lord,  a  Deist  writer, 
1.^7 

He.vtica,  British.  9;  In  12th  cent.,  86,  8T| 
legifllation  against  in  15th  cent.,  127  97. ; 
burnt  under  Henry  Vi  1 1 ..  191-193, 198  9q. ; 
burnt  under  Edward  VI.,  229;  Refoi- 
matk)  Legum  on  punhhment  of;  S4U| 
law  against,  under  Mary,  263  sg. ;  twob 
bomt  oy  James  I.,  357 
Hertford,  synod  st.  In  673,  St 
I  Hertlbrd,  Lord,  see  SomensI 


•  ■■•.Im-'  <  1,  ;jtJ.  l_".t,  IJJ  ;  d;->uiv.-« 

l.v  .I.nu.  -.  ; 
II  ,.iry  MI,  r.rui^li  ortli.Hl,.xv.  9 
lljl.l-bruii.l,  .^te  Cinp'ry  \  11. 
H  U,  IU>wland«  the  evangelical,  470 
Hilaey,  Bp.  of  Rochester,  author  of  •  PrI 

mer,"  2ol 

Hoadly,  Bp.  of  Bangor,  etc.,  writes  In  replj 
to  BUckhall's  Bcriuon,  447  ;  promoted  fui 
hia  hr^gnlux  opinions,  4&3;  his  sermoi 
censared  In  Convocation,  453 ;  this  CAUset 
the  siispenvion  of  Convocation,  463 ;  am 
the  B&ngorian  controversy,  455;  writei 
against  Anthony  Collins,  457 

Hobbe^  Thomaa,  a  Deist  writer,  457 

Hodgkins,  bi^hop-suCTragan  of  Bedford, 
assists  at  Parker's  consecration,  303 

Holgate,  Archbp.  of  York,  impri^ncd  undei 
Mary,  249  ;  deprived,  352  ;  released,  256 

H  illls,  Mr.,  a  Puritan  M.P.,  369 

H  >lywood,  CliriBtopber,  author  of  the  Nags- 
head  fable,  304 

Homage,  to  Pope  refused  by  William  L,  73  j 
t  >  kings  by  prdatt'S,  78  sq. 
HomUies  of  Elfric,"  60 

••Homilie^  Finst  Book  of,"  202;  enforced 
by  the  injunctions  of  Ixiward  VI.,  211; 
second  book  of,  sanctioned  by  Convoca- 
tion, 311,  312 

Hook,  Justice,  a  founder  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K. 
and  S.  P.  G..  443 

Hooker,  master  of  the  Temple,  337;  his 
Kcclesiastical  Polity,"  337 

Hooper,  an  admirer  of  Northumberland, 
224;  made  Bp.  of  Gloncestcr,  230;  his 
Puritan  ol^jections  to  the  episcopal  vest- 
ments, ib. ;  imprisoned  by  Cranmer  and 
■ubmits,  and  i»  cou»ecriiteii,  2^1 ;  im- 
prisoned under Itfary,  249 ;  deprived,  253  ; 
burnt,  268 

Horsley,  Bp.  of  St.  David's,  etc.,  answers 
Dr.  Priestly,  456 

TT  I.  ,      .     .  »>        .  .   
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dismiflMd  of  lords  Uratenanta,  430 ;  ofvlm 
tb«  decUntion  to  be  read  in  Church,  430 ; 
is  disobeyed,  431 ;  sends  the  biabops  to 
trial  far  libel,  433 ;  seeks  ooonsel  of  the 
bishops,  433 
Jaje,  George,  anthor  of  a  Prhner,  901 
JefFreys,  Lord  Chancelkr,  426,  429 
Jenkins  v.  Guok,  486 
Jeitiine,  a  Lntberan,  burnt,  198 
Jewel,  Bp.,  his  -  Apology,"  307,  308 
John,  King,  p^rsecntlon  of  the  Church,  M  aj. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  legend  of;  5 
Julias,  supposed  martyr,  7 
Jailus,  III.,  Pope,  negotiates  with  Mary, 
345;  secretly  appobits  Pole  legate  to 
EngUnd,  3M;  his  bargain  with  Mary, 
357 

Justin  Martyr,  aoooont  of  Christianity  in 
Britain,  3 

Justus,  Bp.  of  Rochester,  33 ;  Archbp.  of 

Canterbury,  38 
Juxon,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  at  Saroy 

Conference,  407 ;  receives  order  tor  review 

of  Prayer-book,  410 


Keble,  Mr.  a  Tnurtarian,  his  *«  Christian 

Year,**  474 
Kempis,  Thomas  A,  126 
Ken,  Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells,  denounces 
.  Romanism  under  James  XL,  425 ;  one  of 

the  Seven  Bi^bups  431,  432 ;  n-fu^  the 

oath  to  William,  435 ;  rt«f ives  a  year  of 

grace,  ih. ;  mires  under  pnH^st,  436 
Knit,  conversion  of,  22  «9. 
Kettlewell,  John,  the  Non-Juror,  436 
Kiffln,  the  dissenter,  424 

icing's  Book,*'  ut  **  Nec«»ary  FjuditloD  ** 
Kitchfai,  Bp.  of  LlandaCr,  takes  the  oath  of 

supremacy.  297 
Knewstubbfs  Mr.,  the  Puritan.  345 
Knox,  a  >c«»tch  RefurnKr,  Invf-igha 

Edward  VL's  government,  lutf 


I«ake,  Bp.  of  Chichester,  one  of  the  Seven 
Bi)«hojns,  431,  432 ;  a  Non-Juror,  435 

Lamb,  Hp.  of  Brechin.  355 

Ijambert,  burnt  by  Cranmer.  193 

Lamplugh.  Archbp.  of  York,  conduct  at 
Exeter,  434 

Lanfranc.  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  Abbot  of 
Bee,  68 ;  oppresses  the  Anglo-vSaxoo 
clergy,  74 ;  iniiutes  William's  policy  as 
refptrds  Hume,  73 

Langland,  author  of  **  Plen  Ploughman's 
Vision,"  11 H.  119 

Langton,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  fkvourtte 
of  Innocent  IIL,  90 ;  leads  the  patriot 
party,  90,  91 ;  suspended  by  Innocent  UL, 
93 ;  holds  his  own  against  Rome,  93, 97 

Lasoo,  John  k,  a  lorei^  Protestant  in  Loo- 
don,  314;  hli  fbrmnla  inoorponitsd  ta 
our  Communion  oAoe,  335,  236 


Lateran  Covncfl  of  1215,  93 

Latimer,  of  Woronter,  181 ; 
when  the  Six  Articles  are  entoroed,  194 ; 
a  true  reformer,  denounces  Edward's 
government,  324;  compelled  to  dispute 
at  Oxfofd,  253,  254 ;  Is  condemned,  356 ; 
and  burnt,  270 ;  biography  oC  t73, 373 

Laud,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  a  lavovuite 
of  Prince  Charles,  365 ;  raised  to  bisboprio 
of  St.  David's,  365 ;  is  practically  priniatfl^ 
363,  365  $q. ;  officiates  at  the  Coronation, 
365 ;  wants  the  Church  to  disown  Calvin- 
ism, 365,  36*i ;  account  of  his  administra- 
tion, 370;  becomes  Bp.  of  London  and 
Primate,  372;  not  really  a  peisecutor, 
372 ;  but  a  great  religious  reformer,  373  \ 
aeoount  of  Ms  proceedings,  373^76; 
CaL<M:ly  charged  with  Romanism,  875 ; 
attacked  by  the  Long  Parliament,  383; 
sent  to  the  Tower,  3m2  ;  his  unfair  trial, 
389 ;  condemned  by  Bill  of  Attainder  and 
executed,  390 

Laarentiu^  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  37 

Law,  William,  a  Non-Juror,  436 ;  hU  Seri- 
ous CaU  "  and  **Chrlstlan  Flection," 
460,  462;  his  tendencv  towards  mysU- 
ci^m,  460 ;  Influence  of,  <m  John  Wsaley 
and  others,  463 

Lawyens  clerical,  104 

Lay  Helpers  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  307 

Lee,  Archbp.  of  York,  leader  of  the  old 
learning  party,  181 

Legate,  Bartholomew,  bomt  fbr  heresy,  357 

Legate,  the  I:jigllsh  Primate,  UffotuM  natus, 
37  note,  113,  114 

Leicester,  Earl,  a  professed  Puritan,  SIS  sg. 

Leigh,  Cromwell's  inquisitor,  173 

I>eigbton,  Cromwell's  inquisttor,  173 

Leight*>n,  the  libeller,  371 

Leslie.  Charlea,  the  controversiaUat,  a  Non- 
juror. 436 

Lessons,  the  Table  of;  1561.  305 

Libellers,  the  MarpreUte.  334,  33S;  the 
Puritan,  punished  by  the  Star  Chamber, 
371,373 

Lichfield,  archbishopric  of,  43,  51,  53 
UddeU  V.  Westertou,  and  LIddeU  v.  Beal, 

484 

Litany,  the  English,  300 

Llovd,  Bp.  of  Asaph,  one  of  the  Seven 
Bishops,  431,  432;  deprived  as  a  N«p- 
Juror,  435  note;  heads  the  schism,  4M 
and  note 

Lollard  movement,  the,  135, 136 ;  its  ^ 
derly  character,  135 ;  legislation  i 
127-139 

London,  Cromwell's  inquisitor,  173 
Long  Parliament,  381  sq. 
Lords  Lieutenants  dismissed  by  Jai 
430 

Lucius,  British  king,  mission  to,  6 
Lupus,  Bp.  of  Troyea,  10 
Luther.  iiroCesto  against  Roman 
138;  charsfter  of  his  nrstem,  140;  dog- 
msHsta  on  relative  value  of  Scriptarsi^ 
140;  aaawered  by  Henry  VIIL,  itf,  MS 


-AI  lii.u.irin-,    T>r.,   {.n-acli.  .s  in  Iw-half 

Al'-.'Iiii,-;ii. 
;M.'ini,iu-,  t'anlinal,  and  oth-Ts,  ';.^c.-s>i.)n  ( 

MC, 

Manton,  the  Puritan,  403 
•*  Martin  Marprelate  "  libels,  the,  334  $q. 
Martin  v.  Mackonochie,  484 
Martyrs,  Britlah,  7,  8 

Mary,  Queen,  persecuted  under  the  relm  < 
Edward  VI.,  228;  and  passed  over  b 
Edward's  wtU,  242 ;  Lady  Jans  Grey' 
rebeUIon  against,  242;  is  enthusiastlcall 
received  in  London,  243;  suppresses  aj 
preaching,  245;  Wyatt's  relKllion  against 
251 ;  her  Ir^juuctions  to  the  cLergy,  248 
252 ;  deprivation  of  married  prelates,  252 
and  married  clergy,  253;  married  ti 
Philip,  256;  her  negotiations  with  Pop* 
Julius,  258 ;  reception  of  Pole,  258,  2S9 
her  establishment  of  religious  persecu 
tlon,  264  aq. ;  refuses  to  spare  Cranmer 
274  ;  restores  first-fruits,  275 ;  dies,  278 

Masses  fur  the  dead,  esteemed  by  Cranmei 
In  1647,  206;  Impugned  by  Somerset  whei 
the  chantries  are  to  be  plundered,  210 

Massey,  John,  lay  Dean  of  Christ's  Church 
424 

Matrimonial  restrictions,  Anglo-Saxon,  46 

Matrimony,  office  for,  in  the  several  Prayer- 
books,  238 

Meal  Tub  Plot,  the,  418 

Melancthon,  the  reformer,  139 

Mellitus,  Bp.  of  Loudon,  23:  becomee 
archbp.,  28 

Memorial  of  the  Church  of  England.  Dr 
Drake's,  447 

Mendicants,  gee  Friars 

Methodist  Church  guild  at  Oxford,  the, 
463;  name  applied  to  Wesley,  White- 
field,  and  theh-  followers,  466 ;  history  of 
the  movement,  462-468;  of  the  post- 
humous sects,  468  note 

Mew,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  helns  to  Knnnr*i«a 
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OehtB,  Benittd,  «  i)r«lgn  ProtcMast  and 

polynmlitt  214 
CMoT  Archbp.  of   Oanterbary,  68;  bis 

meanirn  of  reform,  59 
OUa,  King,  fooDds  the  Lichfield  arch- 

btabtmric  parfl  Peter's  Pence,  51,  52 
OldcMtle,  Sir  John,  128, 129 
Old  Learning  party,  180,  181  (  baraned 

noder  Edward  VL,  221,  222;  reaction  in 

faTOIir  of;  243,  248,  257,  258 
Orders  of  clergy,  the  seven,  81 
Ordera,  Ancllcan,  their  validity  admitted  by 

Cardinal  Pole,  283  note ;  their  continuity, 

280-285 
Ordinal  of  1550,  218 

Ordinals,  in  the  several  Prayer-books,  233 
Orfgen,  accoont  of  Christianity  in  Britain,  3 
Ornameots,  church,  desecration  of,  211; 

ornaments  rubric,  and  prescription,  294 

and  note 
Oseney,  biflboprlc  founded  at,  178 
Oiimund,  Rp.  of  Sarum,  76 
Oswald's  Law,  80 

Oswy,  King  of  Nortbnmbria,  keeps  British 
Easter,  convinced  by  Wilfrid  at  Council 
of  Whitby,  32 ;  appointment  of  bishops, 
34,35 

Overall,  Bp.,  author  of  Catechism  on  Sacra- 
ments, 340 

Oxford,  harassed  by  James  IL,  429 ;  Trac- 
tarian  revival  begina  at,  474 


Paine,  the  sceptic,  458 

Paiey.  Dr.  William,  rector  of  Bishup- 
Wearmouth :  his  Evidences  and  Natural 
Theology,  459 

PalU  the,  sent  to  Augustine  by  Gregory,  25  ; 
sent  to  Archbp.  of  Lichfield,  52 ;  declared 
necessary  for  office  of  metropolitan, 
50, 113 ;  secured  by  Cranmer,  154 

Palladius  in  Ireland,  11 

Palmer,  Sir  WlUlam,  a  Tractarian,  474 

Pandulph,  Papal  nuncio,  90 

Papal  pretensions  at  close  of  Saxon  period, 
83,  89 ;  their  growth,  113-118 

Pardoners,  Papal,  110 

Paris,  Georg«  von,  a  heretic,  burnt,  229 

Parker,  Bp.  of  Oxford,  parasite  of  James  11., 
424  note  \  made  President  of  Magdalene, 
Oxford,  429,  430 

Parker,  Maitiiew,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury, 
early  hittory  of,  2>»7,  2;*8  note;  his  re- 
ligious opinions,  2<<H ;  his  consecration, 
303  $q. ;  reviikrs  the  Calendar,  and  helps 
to  provide  a  lectlunary,  305, 308  ;  his  Kbare 
in  the  Hlsbops'  Bible,  308,  309  note; 
issues  the  advertisements  to  suppnM 
Puritanism,  315  sg.;  summary  of  bi^ 
work,  322,  323 ;  his  remalna  insulted  by 
the  Puritans,  323 

Parochial  system  existent  before  Theodore's 
prhnacy,  37,  45 

Passive  obedience^  m  "Divine  right." 


Patrldc,  8.,  misaloa  of;  11;  hit  work  not 

permanent,  12 
Patrick,  Bp.  of  Clikheater,  a  LaUtudinarian, 

420,  440 

Patronage,  Papal  usurpation  of;  113-116 
Paul,  S..  supposed  missk>n  to  Britain,  4 
Paul  III.,  Pope,  makes  Ftober  a  oaidlnal, 

165 ;  excommunicates  Heniy,  179 
Paul  lY.,  Pope,  recalls  Cardinal  Pole,  277 ; 

Insults  Queen  Elizabeth,  286 
Paulinus,    missionary   to  Northumbria, 

27, 28 ;  his  see  at  York— hia  work  upaei— 

becomes  Bp.  of  Rochester,  29 
Pearham.  Bev.  E.,  victimised  under  Jamea 

II.,  359 

Pearce,  Zachary,  Bp.  of  Rochester,  writM 
against  Woolston,  the  Deist,  469 

Pearson,  Bp.  of  Chester,  419 

Pechell,  Dr.,  Yice-Chanoellor  of  Cambridge, 
punished  by  High  CommiMion  Court,  429 

Peckham,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  96, 100 

Pecock,  Bp.  of  Chichester,  an  eclectic  of 
Romanising  tendencies  —  his  career  — 
punished  for  exalting  the  Pope,  130-132 

Pelagius,  the  British  heretic,  condemned  at 
council*— influence  in  Britain,  12 

Penitential  system,  Anglo-Saxon,  46,  47 

Penn,  the  Quaker,  patronised  by  Jamea  n., 
422 ;  urg^-s  the  Fellows  of  Msgdalene  to 
submit,  429 

Penry,  the  Marprelate  libeller,  334 

PercivaU  Mr.,  a  Tractarian,  474 

Persecutions,  religious,  in  12th  century,  87, 
88;  in  15th  century,  127-132;  under 
Henry  YIII.,  18»-196,  198 ;  under  Ed- 
ward VI.,  222  $q. ;  under  Mary,  283  sg. ; 
under  James  1.,  357 ;  by  the  Puritans, 
393  $q. ;  in  the  present  reign,  482 

Perth,  general  assembly  at,  355.  358 

Peter  Martyr,  a  foreign  Protestant,  at  Ox- 
ford, 214, 234 

Peters,  Hugh,  the  Puritan,  400 

Peter's  Pence,  originatea  with  OflSa,  62 ;  paid 
by  WUliam  I.,  73 ;  subsequent  history 
oU  ib.  note. 

Peterbirrough,  bishopric  founded  at,  178 

Peto,  f^lar,  appointed  legate,  277 

Petre,  Father,  in  the  Privy  CounoU  of 
James  II.,  424 

Philpot  the  reformer,  imprisoned,  266 

Pierce,  Bp.  of  Bath  and  WeUs,  imprisooad, 
3n%  3<l 

Piers  Ploughman  on  Bishops  in  parHkut, 
104 ;  on  the  Mendicants,  109 ;  on  aboaea 
in  Church,  118 ;  his  imitators,  118, 119 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  174, 176 

Pilgrimage^  50,  51,  110 

PUitington,  Bp.  of  Durham,  318 

Pisa,  Council  of,  133 

Pius  IV.,  Pope,  oirers  to  sanctkv  oar 

Praver-book,  319 
Piufl  v.,  Pop^  hia  boll  against  Elisabeth, 

2«2, 320 

Plan  of  PaclflcaUon,  the  Methodist,  486 
Pole,  Reginald,  denounces  Henry  VUL— Is 
cardinal— his  mother 
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m;  toiiudekfitoft»EDgteBd,MawlM; 
•hort  accoant  oC  MS  note;  ictuiiw  to 
England,  2i7;  atoolvw  the  Mftta.  »*- 

MS;  beoinMS  print  aai  arehbp^  3TS; 

fbiccd  to  hMd  the  Mirin  

art;  hk»  li^iattw 

377;  di«I.ST» 
Poole.  Bp^  Rfaan  to  Mp  to  Parted  eoa- 

lemtun,  303 
INxteoA.  Bp.  of  LoodoB.  an  CTanplinl.  Mi  « 

hif  work  coBCiiiledvttk  BpTBtailcld'^ 

471  XKiva 

ENijiKi,  Bp.  of  WlneiMrta;  an  feiUMnl 
oltn-PrQt«$tant,  S13;  hii  CUeeUni.  SM 
Pkactkal  Oatcchba,  HuuModX  419 
Fmuairr.  tbe  iCaAvtai  oC  IIT:  Wotaej 
aMil<d  by  meaoi  oC  MT:  ckfsy 
Jucly  meaaecd  fey.  UT,  155  acr.;  Uity 
escape,  IS^ :  thoM  of  Hemy  YllL  abo- 
lished, 251 ;  derfjaakto  have  rfplaliiHl, 
Ml 

Prajrer4>ook  of  IMS.  116;  vtcpand  \ff 
a  committee  of  dirtoeii,  SIT ;  nancllODid 
bj  Act  uf  Cnif>nnit J.  ib. ;  MtMw  do- 
bodr.  21^ ;  of  1552.  234 ;  the  Commacioo 
OfBce  ot  335 ;  iieT«r  came  into  wie.  339 ; 
abased  by  the  foreign  ProtenantA,  239 ; 
of  1559.  292  «9. ;  it#  infonnAl  Teri5kMi  at 
the  Hinipcv>a  Conn  Conf-^rence  vl6a4\ 
3*4 :  u«e  of.  prwcribed.  3*S;  of  1«2, 
aoc>>ui:t:  of  it«  compilit^to.  410. 411 ;  oran- 
paivU  with  the  eariif*r  Prayer-booka. 33*- 
33«.  411  note 

Precbian*.  *tt  Pcrftaa* 

PRd<n»tin«tioQ  crnitrvrervy,  the.  339  a;. 

PNabyterian.  Hampt<.>n  Court  Conferenee 
(1«^\  236  note.  344;  Covenant  cnwlly 
enforced,  3s7 :  Directory  and  ClaneA.  1*'? ; 
syMem  too  orderly  for  th*  rebeU.  a??,  3*9 ; 
deputation  to  the  Hagn*.  403;  pr?pc«al 
to  modify  the  aat<xratie  epiftcopacy  of  i 
modem  times,  404.  405 :  James  II.  mikes  ; 
eoooKvioas  to.  427 ;  asct  largely  infected  > 
by  Sociniani<m.  45<5 

Prtdeaox,  Humpbr*y.  Dean  of  Norwich,  his  . 
Coan«cttoQ  of  Sacred  and  Pagan  History,  i 
449 

Priestly.  Dr..  the  S^clnian,  oonfated  by, 
Arcbd.  Hor»ley.  456  t 

Primer,  the  KlngX  3 -M ;  oth^r  Primers.  301  ! 

PriTyOjancil  Committee  **  regulates  *'  the 
municipal  corporations,  430;  takes  the 
place  of  the  Hizh  Coart  of  I>?l«gat>rs 
47ft.  4sl ;  Ritaalbts  tried  by.  4s2 ;  deci-  • 
sions  of.  4M.  4d5  j 

Plophe*yin?s  the,  325  I 

Protectant,  the  term  applied  to  our  Charch,  i 
342.  343.  a-^  i  noto  | 

Protestant*^  foreign,  enter  England  under 
Edward  VU  214 ;  their  Influence  on  the  i 
Church.  214;  their  Insolence,  214  n-ne;  < 
their  flisht  at  Mary's  acceMion,  247. 252 

Aocestantism,  Its  origitu  13!* ;  its  principles. 
139:  i»  schlmatte  tmA^ncr.  te< 
relation  to  the  Eetocma&kiu, 


treated  Hfy  TOL.  14S>.  IM;  to 
 —   1  to^  iM;  aipcwni  bf  Hortb- 


y.  doctzias  «C  <l«  IM 
:  Hooper.tb8  fink  PBilaaeaidfcmBr. 
U;  poiUaa  oTtlM  tirtlw  tke 
«r  Umftclh.  IN;  tMr 

fta  tbe 

31t;  HVPOrtid  by 


cm  bar  1 

 .  »Sif.s« 

by  Gitadal.  IS;  \\umi  mcT 
'  ~  fta  WbiMft^  I 
I;  MM  IM  Marprdal*  UMa.  334; 
drav  up  Aeir  mUleoary  pctMon.  343; 
appear  at  the  Hampeon  <>art  Onferenoe, 
345;  are  KTerely  trfased  by  BancTofk, 
3S0:  their  **abrUzmeat  of  tbe  Lizxoln 
ministers.*  352;  ^ococnced  by  Abbot, 
357;  their  Mbbfltariaaisn  hated  by 
James  L,  359;  cain  popularity  bec«a<«e 
^'Ppo«ed  to  alKolctlnn,  3«1,  363.  344 :  tse 
Puritan  libellers,  punished  by  tbe  Scar 
Chamber.  371  j^.;  their  irrererent  prkc> 
ticeis  373-375 ;  they  try  U>  enforce  sahha- 
tariaaLtm.  377 ;  they  persecute  the  clers?. 
3*2  •9.,400  «7.;  and  desecrate  the  churches. 
395:  Puritans  at  the  l'nlTer«itie«L  395. 3M ; 
they  persecute  the  High  Churehmeo  of 
the  prewnt  reign.  4^  sg. 
Posey,  Dr.,  a  Ttactarian.  4T4 


QnmkeTB,  Uberated  by  Jamea  IT.,  423 
Quartonieciman  obserrance  of  EaAer.  17.  IS 
Qnevn  Anne's  Bounty,  institution  oC  444 
Qf^iA  EmpCora^  the.  100 
^^nlnquarticular  ContzoTcr^,  339.  3M 


Babmnns  KanrtiB,  opponent  of  Tru- 

^uhrtantiation.  55 
Baikes^  Robert,  printer,  iulmlutga  Scnday- 

Kboola,  470 
Ranters,  the.  399 

Real  Presence,  doctrine  oC  dh>tiact  frptc 
Transubstantiation,  55.  5«.  307.  354.  4?2. 
4» 

^Reformatio  Leguwk,"  prodaced  by  Ctmr- 
mer's  committee,  339 ;  never  auUioristfd. 
iff. ;  amount  of.  339.  340 

Reformation.  English,  much  needM.  134, 
135 ;  bow  affected  by  Prvte^tantlsm.  141 : 
dl««raeed  by  tbe  le«Unz  m*n  vf  fjiwari 

.  N\:%Te)«Ei«Ynt\A«BdbTaectarbntca- 
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defidefl,  214 ;  Hs  mhtman>ganent  c4UBet 
an  inmiTectSon,  223 

Befbnnatkm  Purliament,  164  iq. 

•*  Reformed  LUurgy,"  Baxter's,  408 

Reforo^ere,  in  the  I4th  cent.,  118  «g. ;  In 
the  Iftth,  134 ;  In  the  16th,  147 

JUgivm  Doimm,  the,  456.  467 

B^Ur  clergy,  eonflict  with  eecnUr,  67  9q. ; 
Puptd  tools  to  weaken  the  national  Church, 
68.70;  oust  the  secular  chapters  from 
catbedralw,  74 ;  growing  pretensions  of,  in 
12th  century,  88.  89 ;  resisted  by  Groese- 
teate,  98.  99;  weakened  by  use  of  the 
nniYersiUea,  101 ;  of  little  use  as  pastors, 
104. 106 ;  swept  away  under  Henry  VIII., 
16^179 ;  chapters  ot  at  cathedral^  re- 
organised, 178;  restored  by  Mary,  252, 
263;  by  James  IL,  424,  426 

Regulation  of  the  universities,  396 

Religkras  Tract  Society,  470 

Keniurd,  the  Imperial  Ambassador,  246 

Keaerration  of  Benefices,  97 ;  protested 
against,  103;  of  the  English  Primacy, 
114 ;  of  Bishoprics,  116, 116 

Revision  of  Prayer-book  In  Low  Church 
interests  attempted,  440 

Reynolds,  Bp.  of  Norwich,  a  Puritan  dele- 
gate to  the  Hague,  403 ;  and  to  the  Savoy 
Conlinrence,  407 ;  made  a  bishop,  407 

Rich,  Kdmund,  Archly,  of  Canterbury, 
9A 

Kichard.  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  86 

Richardson,  Chief  Justice.  377 

Ridley,  preacher  at  Paul's  Cru^  210 ;  made 
Bp.  of  London,  226 ;  Ulegally  substitutes 
tables  for  altars,  226;  bU  low  view  of 
the  Holy  Conununlon,  235 ;  Joins  Lady 
Jane  Grey's  faction,  and  is  imprisoned, 
243 ;  compelled  to  dispute  at  Oxford,  253, 
254 ;  is  condemned,  255 ;  and  burnt,  270 ; 
biography  ot  271 

Rid5<dale  v.  aifton,  485 

Ritualism  in  modem  dissenting'chapels,  475 
note 

Ritualists,  the,  482;  persecution  of,  482-486 
Rogm,  the  reformer,  255,  268 
RoUe,  Richard,  translates  the  Psalter,  123 
note 

Romaine,  Mr.,  the  Evangelical.  470 
Roman  Catholic  Disabilities,  334,  417,  464, 
479  note. 

Roman  Encroachment,  early,  64,  63,  64; 
growth  of.  69,  70,  73,  79,  97 ;  resisted 
under  Edward  L,  100,  101,  105;  in 
bishoprics,  114,115 

Rome,  separation  from,  164-161 

Root  and  Branch  Bill,  3^6 

Rouse,  Mr.,  a  Puritan  M.  P.,  369 

Rubric,  the  Black,  293 

Rye  House  Plot,  the,  418 


Sabbatarian  Controversy,  tee  Sunday 
queation 

Sacheverell,  Dr.,  his  sermon,  trial,  sentcooe. 


Sharloek. 


and  subsequent  preferment,  448 ;  cansea 
the  overthrow  of  the  Whigs,  444,  449 

Sacramental  teat,  the,  364 

*•  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,*'  Baxter's*  419 

Salter's  Hall  Controversy,  the,  466 

Sampson,  Dean,  a  Puritan,  319 

Sancroft,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury  (1677),  or- 
doed  to  abridge  Coronation  Service,  422 ; 


royal  injunction  prohibiting  oon- 
troversial  preaching,  425;  declines  to  act 
as  a  High  Commissioner,  426 ;  ref^isea  to 
circulate  the  Declaration  of  Indulgoioe, 
431 ;  committed  to  the  Tower,  tried,  and 
acquitt«^  432;  loyal  to  the  last,  433; 
winbes  William  to  be  cutto*  rtgni^  434; 
refuses  the  oath  of  allegiance,  436 ;  his 
deprivaticm.  436 
Sanderson.  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  407 
Sandys,  Bp.  of  Worcester,  305 ;  propoeea  to 

Erastianize  the  Church,  313 
Saravia,  Adrian,  his  defence  of  Epiaoopacy, 
336 

Sardka,  Council  of;  8 

Sorum,  Use  of,  76 

Savonarola,  the  reformer,  134 

Savoy  Conference,  the,  appointment  ot  497 ; 

Sheldon's  management  ot  408;  proceed- 

ings  in.  409,  410 
Sawtry,  WiUlam,  a  Lollard  martyr,  127 
Schism,  the  Romish.  320  note 
Schism  Bill,  the,  446 ;  repealed.  452 
Scory,  Bp.  of  Chichester,  publlshea  Gran- 

mer's  manileeto  without  leave,  249 
Scotland  swears  fealty  to  Rome,  91  note; 

restoration  of  Episcopacy  to,  354-366; 

canons  for,  drawn  up  by  Charles  L,  378  ; 

liturgy  for  it,  378 
Scott.  Mr.,  the  Evangelical.  470 
Seabury.  Dr.,  consecrated  Bp.  of  Connecti- 
cut, 467 

Socts,  Puritan,  during  the  interregnum,  399 

&.>eken>,  399 

Sees.  Episcopal,  plundered  under  Edward 

VL.  222,  227 
Selsey,  Bishopric  at,  founded  by  WilfHd,  40 

Sententiaril.  the,  109 

Sequestered  clergy,  proviskHi  for  Cunlliea 
of;  394 

Seventy  Years'  Captivity,  the,  103 

Shafteabury's  •*  Characteristica,"  457 

Sharp,  Archbp.  of  Yark^  his  sermon  a^^  

Popery  at  his  Church  of  St.  GUes,  426 ; 
Compton  declines  to  suspend  him,  426; 
preferred  under  William  III.,  441 

Shaxton,  Bp.  of  Salisbury,  194 

Sheldon,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  maintatna 
Anglicanism  during  the  interregnum, 
401 ;  made  Bp.  of  London  and  the  SaTmr 
Conference  meets  at  his  house,  407 ;  aklf- 
ful  conduct  of  the  debate,  408 ;  hia  pri- 
macy aida  the  revival  of  Angllcaninn, 
413 ;  persuades  the  clergy  to  resign  right 
of  self-taxation,  414 

Sbeppard  «.  Bennett,  486 

Sherfleld,  Dr.,  the  Puritan,  371 

Sherkfck,  Dean  of  St.  Paul%  calcnlatlon  of 
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numbor  of  diiwenten  in  ICtC.  413 1  de- 

nouncen  Kom*nlBm  under  J«mM  IL,  425 ; 

writes  the  "Cue  of  ReaiiUnoa'*  m  • 

Nnn-Jumr— leaTOB  the  Non-Jnron  end 

writes  the  "  Case  of  Allegiane^"  4M 
Sheriock.  Tliomas  Bp.  of  Lnnddn,  entbor  of 

the  **  Trial  of  the  Fonr  Witneeaes,*'  4M 
8hort  Parliament,  the,  380 
Shower,  Sir  Itartbulomew,  aathor  of  **  Letter 

to  a  Com-ocation  Man,"  442 
Slbthorpe,  Dr.,  preftchee  in  behalf  of  Abeo- 

lutiMm.  367 
Simeon,  Mr.,  the  Erangeltcal,  470 
Six  Articles  the,  repealed,  210 
Skinner,  Bp.  of  Onbcd,  nacs  tbo  Chinch 

services  at  Tannton,  »M,  401 
Smalbrokr,  Bp.  of  Uohfield,  writee  acaiiwt 

Woolen,  the  Deist,  469 
SmalrMge,  Bp.  of  Bristol,  pnnnotM  the 

negutiations  with  Dr.  Jabkraskl,  450 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 

Knowl«>dgo.  foundation  of^  443 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Ooepel, 

Its  precufAir  in  reign  of  Charles  IL,  410 1 

Us  foundation,  443 
Soclnianlsm,   spread  of,  among  the  dis- 

»enton^  456 
Solemn  I^agu^  and  Corenant,  the,  37:?; 

accepted  liy  Parliament  and  forced  upon 

the  oouutry,  387  ;  and  cler^',  393 
Somerset,  Inike  of,  bn-vmes  l»rd  lYotector, 

205;  an  ultra-IYotestant,  205;  plundi-m 

the  Church.  2U5 ;  demolishes  churches  in 

London,  '2t>6 ;  confiscates  the  revenues  of 

the  Chantrioft.  210:  14  disgraced.  224; 

his  heresy  a>mmii<sion,  229 
Soto,  Pe«lru  de.  Si>auish  ecclesiastic,  266 
South.  Dr.,  42U 

SpanLnh  «>cclenia.otics   in    England,  265 ; 

establish  the  Marian  |>ersecutit>n.  2C6  tq. 
Spanish  Match,  the,  of  Mary's  reign,  251, 

256 ;  of  Jara«M«  l.'s  n-lcn,  360 
Sparke,  l>r.,  a  Puritan  Delegate,  345 
Spi^e^  Diet  of,  MS 

^Mtswood  consecrated  Archbp.  of  Glasgow, 
355 

^rat.  Bp.  of  Rochester,  424  note ;  one  of 
the  Iligh  Commisnicm  Court,  426;  reads 
the  declarattoa  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
431 ;  leaves  Uie  Commission,  433 
Star  Chamber  Qmrt,  severities  of,  .•J70-372 
State  connection,  modem  anomalies  in, 
479 

Statesmen,  clerical.  In  13th  cent.,  95,  104 
Stigand,  Archbp.,  anoints  Edgar  Atheling, 

62;  i^  deposed  as  an  irreconLilabl\  02, 

6w.  71 

Stillingfleet,  Bp.  of  Worcester  (1CS9\  a 

I^titudinarian.  420 
Stock,  Mr.,  intnviuces  Sunilay-schwils,  470 
Stokesley,  Hj).  of  Ihirham,  a  lead  r  of  the 

old  learning  party,  isi 
Stony  SablMith,  the*  378 
*^'jibmb»sion  of  the  clergy,  158 
Suilbury,  Aichbp.of  Canlct\>\xn«^^tA^^^ 

132 


SoMn^^ff  the  dosy  fea  tho  PnllaB  pnw 

eecotio^^  M3  af * 
SoDdaj.thtb  qiMattOB  In  Eltebeth*k  leiini. 
337,338;  In  JlllM Tel0^ 3M ; 
ChHteoUSTt 
8oDd«y  Sebooii,  oftelii  «t  4T0;  made  nb> 
■idiary  to  the  Angkioan  rtrlral,  478 
tpUcitionerBenanwthe,  lie 

•Ueatkm  of  Soolik"  Bk  T.  Moc^  168 
\  Bml.  AeftoCtl.73,  lU;haiw 

8Mplfc»rlot,tlyb4T» 

SoHex,  ooDveraliMi  o(  40 

8wlft»  champloD  of  TPVeiitHnI  loiTtaB. 

449;  writes  asstaisl  Anthony  GuUhn, 

457 

Qjnodi^  deainhte  m  «  check  to  cplnopal 
utocrsey,  4BS  anA  nol%  4Mb  477,  484 
(ae«  AntoatBy) 


Tanqu€ilm.  87 

Tauler,  the  mysHc,  126, 460 
Taxation  of  clergy  apart  firom  laity,  95,  96. 
414 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  Bp.  of  Down  and  Connor, 
419 

Taylor,  reformer.  Bp.  of  Lincoln.  233,  255 
Taylor,  reformer.  Dr.  R.,  burnt,  26s 
Taylor,  William,  Lollard  martyr,  12^ 
Tenii>oraliiies,    Church,    cont\:^cat^^l  by 
Henry  VIII,  16<^179 ;  and  by  the  tiovi-m"- 
ment  of  Edward  VI.,  205  iq. ;  the  laity 
averse  to  their  restoration,  2o«\  257 ;  tlu 
Pope  allows  their  retention,  262 
Tenlson,  Archbp.  of  Canterbnry,  442 
Tertullian,  account  of   Christianity  in 
BriUin.  3 

Tests  of  Conformity,  under  Elizabeth,  322; 
tlu.se  of  Charles  11.,  41T;  modified,  452: 
repealed,  479 

Thadiocus,  Archbp.  of  York,  14 

Theiviore  of  Tarsus  Archbp.  of  Canter- 
bury, sent  from  Rome,  84  ;  deposes  t.lia«l, 
35;  breaks  up  the  large  diocew,  36; 
supposed  founder  of  the  parochial  sys- 
tem, 37 ;  father  of  Anglo-Saxon  litera- 
ture, 38 ;  and  of  our  dt<xro!$an  organisation. 
37,  41 ;  his  independence  of  lU^me,  39 

Theonas,  Bp.  of  London,  14 

Thirloby,  Bp.  of  Ely,  273;  persuades  Cran- 
mer  to  recant,  274 

Thorpe,  William,  the  Lollard  martyr,  12<» 

Thnigmorton,  the  Marprelate  libL-ller,  334 

Tin.lal.  Dr.,  the  Deist,  45d 

Tithes,  53 

Toland's  "Christianity  not  mvstcrious," 
457 

Toli^ratkm,  growth  of,  420,  437  ;  and  Bill 
of,  under  William  III.,  43<<. 

Ton«ul,  Tt\t.  of  Durham,  a  leader  of  the  old 
learning  party.  1(*1 ;  excluded  fnmi  the 
Council,  205;  his  estates  coveted  by 
'^Qit^'oaB&imXMai^^TIt  \  is  imprisoned,  \b. ; 
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rf*loaw<i,  243 ;  rr  fuses  to  help  at  Parkcr'a 
cx>n8ccration,  303 

ToDsare,  Britteh,  18 

TopUdr,  Mr^  the  EvaDgelical,  469 

Tract  No.  XC.  474 

Tmrurlan  movement,  473  mi, 

ThUMotNtaatUtloa,  origin  of  the  dogma, 
ftS  ;  not  aooepted  bj  A  nglo-Saxon  Church, 
M ;  declared  an  article  of  faith  in  13th 
oentory,  66;  rejected  by  Wyclii;  134; 
■ancUoned  by  ten  Articles,  183 ;  by  the 
■ix  Articlefi,  195;  Cranmer  confounds 
wHb  trans-accidentatlon,  221  and  note ; 
disowned  by  Cranmer  at  Oxford,  254 ;  de- 
DOODoed  by  the  imprisoned  divines  in 
15&4,355 

Traak,  the  PuriUn,  359 

Treasons  Act,  Henry  Vin.'s,  166 ;  repealed 
under  Manr,  261 

Trelawney,  Bp.  of  Bristol,  one  of  the  Seven 
Bishops,  431  note,  432 

Trialogue,  WycUfs,  122,  123 

Triers  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  388, 
400 

Trinoda  neensita*^  the,  43 

Turner,  Dean,  a  Puritan,  319 

Turner,  Bp.  of  Kly,  one  of  the  Seven  Bishops, 

431,  432;  deprived  as  a  Non-Juror,  435; 

heads  the  schinn,  436  and  note 
Tyndale,  his  Bible  translation,  165, 166, 349 ; 

assailed  in  Sir  T  More's  **  Dialogue,"  166 


ITdal,  Nicholas,  Marprclate  libeller,  334 

L  nam  Sanetam^  the,  102 

Uniformity,  Acts  of,  enforcing  Prayer-book 
of  1649,  217 ;  enforcing  Prayer-boolc  of 
1662,  236 ;  enforcing  Prayer-boolc  of 
1669,  294 ;  enforcing  Prayer-boolc  of  1662, 
411 

Union  Bill  of  William  III.,  439 

Unity  of  Church  prec<d<?8  Unity  of  State,  41 

Uniyerstties,  friars  at  the,  lOti,  109 ;  Judg- 
ment on  Henry  VIII. 's  divorce  cose 
wrung  from,  162,  163;  plundered  under 
Edward  VI.,  222 

UrbAuIi.,  Pope,  77 

Usher,  Archbp.  of  Armagh,  384 ;  his  scheme 
lor  limiting  episcopal  autocracy  by  means 
of  synods  406  note. 

Usurping  incumbents  forced  to  resign,  411, 
412 

"Utopia,**  Sir  T.  More's,  148 


Vanlsts,  399 

Venn,  Bev.,  of  Huddersfleld,  Evangelical, 
469 

Venn,  of  Clapham,  Evangelical,  470 
Vermigli,  alxas  Peter  Martyr,  214 
Vestment  rubric  in  the  several  Prayer 

Books,  238 
Vicars,  monastic,  106 

Villagaida,  Joan  de,  Spanish  ecclesiaftic, 
266 


Whit  f;;  ft. 

Visitation  of  MonaHt<'rii-8,  fer  Monasteries 
Visitation  of  the  Sick,  Office  for,  in  the 

several  Prayer-books,  23S 
Vow  in  fsYonr  of  Calvinism,  the  parli** 

mentary,  M9 

W 

Wafer  bread,  injunctions  and  rubrics  on, 

237 ;  ordered  bv  Elizabeth,  302 
Wagstaffe,  the  Non-Jaror,  consecrated  Bp. 

of  Ipswich,  436  note;  opinion  of  the 

bishops  of  the  establishment,  462 
Wake,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  answers 

the  **  Letter  to  a  ConvocaUon  Man,'*  442 ; 

corresponds  with  Bossuet,  464;  receives 

letters  from  Dn  Pin  as  to  union  with  the 

Galilean  Church,  464 
Waldenses,  the,  87  note,  88 
Wales,  accepts  Anglo-Saxon  tisages,  42 
Walker's  "Suflerlngs  of  the  Clergy,'*  893, 

394 

Walker,  Obadiah,  the  Romanist,  424 
Wall,  William,  Rev.,  his  "  History  of  Infknt 

Baptism,"  449 
Walton,  Bp.  of  Chester,  407 
Warburton,  Bp.  of  Gloucester,  his  *' Divine 

Legation  of  Moses,"  469 
Ward,  delegate  to  Synod  of  Dort,  369 
Warham,  Archbp.  of  York,  136,  148,  164 
Waterland,  Dr.,  answers  Dr.  Clarke,  defence 

of  the  Church's  creed,  456 
Watson,  Bp.  of  Llandaff,  writes  against 

Gibbon,  459 
Waynfl»H?t,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  171 
Wells,  Dr.,  answers  Dr.  Clarke,  466 
Wentworth,  Mr.,  his  billn  of  reformation,  321 
Wesley,  John,  character,  462;  work  ot, 
462,  463;  badly  treaUnl  by  the  Church, 
465 ;  a  sound  Churchman,  465,  467 ;  his 
mock  consecration,  467;  history  of  bis 
followers,  468  note 
Westminster,  council  at,  82;  made  a 
bishopric  by  Henry   VIII.,   178;  its 
abbey  threatened  with  destruction  by 
Somemet,  206;  disputation  at,  in  1659, 
296 ;  Feckenham,  last  abbot  of,  303 
Westminster  Assembly,  the,  387,  3«9 
Whiston,  Dr.  William,  censured  )>y  Con- 
vocation, 445;  account  of^  466  ;  writes 
against  Anthony  Collins,  467 
Whiuker,  Dr.,  Calvlnlst,  340 
Whitby,  Council  of,  19.  31,  32 
White,  Bp.  of  Peterborough,  one  of  the 
Seven  Bishops,  431,  432;  deprived  as  a 
Non-Juror,  436;  heads  the  schism,  436 
and  note 

Whitcfield,  George,  a  Methodist  at  Oxford, 
his  talents,  463;  his  work,  464;  severs 
from  Wesley,  465 ;  his  followers  become 
"secedens"  466;  the  "Evangelicals**  of 
the  same  type  as,  468 
'.  Whitgift,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  suppresses 
I    Cartwright  at  Cambridge,  321 ;  appointed 

I to  succ(>od  Archbp.  Grindal,  328;  sup- 
presses disorderly  Puritanism,  331 ;  his 
three  tests,  332 ;  his  Twenty-four  Artklea, 
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^VUflarait.  301  note  ;  lij  Deui  of  I>Qf* 

1,  idiiibtaiii  telmr,  »T 


Wii'l,  pT  .  ht^  ■'"  fi]Ti<T4l  Rf-mti.iia 

WJUnJ,  41  r-.Tittdl  of  Whitby^  SSi  OOOi^ 
creit.1.1  ul  <nj4J,  Cbid  AppuLtibed  to  his 
K't-  1n  l.i^  4bteD0fet  56 i  TVodow  iviii- 
etAt.'!*  WilfrUp  3i4  but  brcAlLf  iip 
OiiK'HHP,  3li  ;  bis  ^ppe^  to  Eamc^  iti  ( 
\iU  iiu.-^:i'.in  to  Simiiti^  4a  ^  19  rebiAUtnl 
Kt  Ub.\liiim^  41 ;  hl^  services  to  LlttiTAiurVf 

fSoa  fit)— fiS  ;  hi*.  iii-Lh '^L.iM  iL-Ai  U^^s, 

TiAft^  wUb  n.-irry  \  l  N.. 
WilU&m  II.p  ■ll'SlH'll^  ilji/  v  Lar^^h,  77  i  con- 
flli-ts  with  AtlsstOiJi,  TT,  TH 

Hp.  of  Linraliit  3GI ;  din^Acv^  auc)  1j»- 

%\'  11 1 1       li^uvc^  A  Tricurian,  474 

WibMn  X.  FfLnliikv  4J*-t 

"Wliicbclsty,  Arvhl>p.     rarH'Tbiir^^  103 

^nnnlf^ld,  SM  Bootlkoie 

fall  h:1;   Uls    atlmlnbitrntiuii  In 

Cliorcb   luul  ]i3-|40;  ilia- 

CfnUUblj  ImpUcMod   In  Ihi  XUvonw 


tniTi^iip.        ;  bfei  dijimfall,  tit  j  %li 

Wocilstan,  liJs   ,  

Wi*rc*^r  Hoqw  ; 

WorBi*,  L>letof,  13» 
Woiujn,  01.,  ftiiaw^  Ijord  E^uJif^bi 

Wri^c,  S!r  OiriJUiiiber, 

Wrji,  Up.  ..f  Kly,  juij  im|ni^Hji,ii 

Ihira  ttifl  OuueU,  »tl 

120 

— ^iiplhirtMl  hjr  Dukfl  of  1 

thf  J'"|!f  ■HllOJIUi.iTtCti  {4.1  Sc.  I'iur?^ — Jfr' 

D*.mnt*^J  by  tbi?  J\>im%  121;  unttittiniiUf 


AijiiiHWrtmlKC^  iff  fifi^m 


Zwinvto,  (tap  icfoniiier,  133 


